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PREFACE. 

I 

The Province of Sind has made great progress in many directions during 
the thirty-one years that have elasped since the 2nd edition of the excellent 
Gazetteer compiled by Mr A. W. Hughes was published, and the need for an 
entirely new work has been felt for some tune Sir Evan James, during the 
nme years ( from 1891 to 1900 ) in which he was at the head of the Province, 
took a keen interest in this matter and, though financial difS.culties prevented 
the work bemg actually set on foot in his time, he made pieparations and 
issued orders which lesulted in the collection of some useful information, 
chiefly of an archaeological nature. At length, on 15th November, 1904, 
Mr. B. A. Biendon was appointed to compile six District Gazetteers of Sind, 
for which some materials had been collected in connection with the revision of 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The majority of the statistical tables had, in 
fact, been prepared and weie supphed to Mr. Brendon by the Provincial 
Superintendent of Census, Bombay. Mr. Brendon’s instructions were to 
prepare the Gazetteer for each District in two volumes, distinguished as A and 
B, of which the latter was to consist of statistical matter only, which might be 
revised and brought up to date periodically, while the A volume was to contain 
all matter of a more permanent character. The order and arrangement of the 
subjects to be tieated was sketched out on lines similiar to those of the District 
Gazetteers of the rest of the Presidency. The first year was occupied piincip- 
ally in the collection of the very various detailed information which the 
scheme required, but Mr, Brendon had made good progress with the writing of 
the volume for the Hyderabad District when, unfortunately, he was obliged to 
j.eave for Eil[?ope suddenly on medical certificate and I was ordered to take 
temporary charge of his oflSce. Eventually I was reheved of my own duties 
and appointed to complete the work. As the work proceeded it became clear 
that, in Sind, the plan of having a separate volume for each District would 
involve excessive repetition, and Government sanctioned a departure from that 
plan and the preparation of one A volume for all Sind, with six B volumes 
containing, besides the statistical tables, matter of local rather than general 
mteiest and such as was likely to require periodical revision. To the B volume 
■’t was decided also to relegate the descriptions of places of interest, simply 

cause, in the case of most of them, materials are not yet available for such 
1 account as a Gazetteer ought to supply The descriptions of tombs, temples 
1 ad ruins given in the accompanying B volumes must therefore be regarded 
Ls merely notices designed to stimulate further research. 
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The change of plan has made it possible to treat many subjects in a much 
more complete and satisfactory manner than would have been compatible with 
separate accounts for the six Districts, while it has greatly reduced the bulk of 
the whole work. But it has involved much re-arrangement of matter and the 
recasting of nearly all that had already been written, and therefore it seems 
only fair to my predecessor to say that, while the labour of collecting and 
arranging the mass of details required for this volume fell on him, and while 
much that was written by him is embodied in it, I am solely responsible for it 
in the form in which it now appears. 

That the A volume is one and peimanent, while the B volumes are six and 
temporary, has created a difficulty about the Index. It is hoped, however, 
that the full Index at the end of this volume and the list of Places of Interest 
in the last chapter, together with the alphabetical arrangement of those places 
in the B volumes and the detailed tables of contents, will enable the reader 
generally to find what he may be in quest of, ^f it is in the hook. That there 
must be many omissions and many faults more seiious than those of omission 
no one knows better than the compiler, who has been obliged to bring his work 
to a close just when his apprehension of how it ought to be done was maturing. 
The casual reader will hardly appreciate the loss resulting from "break of 
gauge,” when one, who has collected and digested all the materials, hands 
them over for compilation by another who has done neither. 

Ungrudging assistance has been received from district officers of all depart- 
ments, from officials unconnected with this Province and from private persons. 
To three gentlemen I am especially indebted for able contubutions on subjects 
which I was not competent to handle. They are Mr. Ernest W. Vredenburg, 
Deputy Director of the Geological Survey of India, Mr. T. R. Bell, Deputy 
Conservator of Eorests, and Mr. E. L Sprott, Supeiintending Engmeer,{ 
Indus River Commission. To otheis Mr. Brendon and mj^lf owe an 
acknowledgment of assistance which went beyond the courtesy shown by all in 
supplying official information. Major Pottinger, R. F. A., collected a large 
quantity of illustrative fossils for the paper on Geology. Mr. H. C. Mules, 
Mr. E. L. Sale, Mr. J. Crerar, Mr. A. B. DeSouza, Mi. J. Forrest Brunton 
and several others supplied much information on various subjects of which 
they had special knowledge. Of those whom Mr. Brendon consulted on the 
subject of native castes and customs, I believe that Rao Bahadur Kauramal 
and Mirza Kahchbeg Fredunbeg laid him undei special obligation. 

To Mr. John Murray of Albemarle Street, London, I am personally^ indebted 
for his courtesy in allowing me to make use of the excellent map of Karachi 
published in his Handbook for India, Burma and Ceylon. 

/ 

Kaea.chi, S3rd A^ril 1907^ E, H. ^ITK wN. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

DESCRIPTIOlir. 

Sind anciently meant tlie valley of tlie Sindliu. How tlie name 
got conveited to Indus lias perplexed the learned, hut the letter S 
IS very elusive and there aie many in Cutch who cannot pronounce 
it to this day; they turn it mto an aspirate. The'old Buddhist 
town of Supara near to Bassem has been conjectured, with much 
probability, to be the Ophir of Scripture, and it would be easy to 
cite other examples. Smdhu, or Indus, the great river annually 
flooded and made fertile a long plain isolated by a boundary of 
high mountains on the west and a vast deseit on the east, and 
this plain was “Smdh.” The Hmits of the province now include 
portions of both these boundaries and extend from 23° 35' to 
28° 30' North Latitude and from 66° 42' to 71° 10' East Longitude, 
enclosing an area of 46,944 square miles exclusive of the territory 
of H. H. the Mir of E'haii’pur, which measures 6,050 square miles. 
They aie bounded on the east by the native states of Marw^r, 
Jaisalmer and Bahawalpur ; on the north by a small corner of the 
Punjab and by the level and sandy portion of the territories of the 
JlhS-n of Kalat known as Kachhi ; on the west by the mountainous 
part of the same territories, the boundary line runnmg along the 
ridge of the Khirthar Eange and the Habb nver ; and on the 
south by the Arabian Sea andtheEann of Cutch.* In the' geo- 
graphy of popular speech Sind has three divisions, viz , 8%ro'j cor- 
responding to Upper Sind ; Fac/ioZo, from a point about half way 
between Larkana and Sehwan to Hyderabad'; and Ldr, the 
descending country from Hyderabad to the Sea. 

The valley of the Indus is for the most part perfectly flat and 
very verdant. The nature of the verdure varies. The banks 
of the river and its distributaries support forests of babul and 
other trees and tamarisk, irrigation produces crops of cereals, 

* Kaohh, or Kadhba, and Kaclihi, mentioned above, are the same wdrd and 
indicate any region consisting of ‘‘ raw,” alluvial ground It is therefore, necessary 
to distinguish the country generally written Cutch la English atlases and waps. 
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ASPECTS. 


HILLS. 


pulses, oil seeds and cotton, while lands which are periodically 
inundated hut not cultivated cover themselves speedily, if allowed, 
with impenetrable thickets of tamarisk and mimosas, or with 
the white poplar and other trees, or with rank grasses, according 
to their situation. There are, however, extensive tracts, known 
as ‘"pat,” in which the soil is too dry, or too strongly impregnated 
with salt, to allow of much vegetable bfe. The hills are stony 
and barren to the view, but support a characteristic vegetation 
and afford grazing to large heids of cattle, sheep and goats. 
The creeks on the coast are fiinged deeply with mangrove. 
The desert to the east presents an unbounded expanse of sandhills 
in parallel rows, hke the waves of a troubled sea, but sustains a 
variety of camel and cattle fodder which belies its designation. 
A special feature of the scenery of Smd is the number of its 
tanks or marshes, called dhands, populous with wild ducks, 
geese and other water-fowl. The greatest of them is the famous 
Manchhar Lake in the Larkana Distinct. These features are 
described with more local details in the B Volumes for the 
several districts. 

The hiUs of Smd consist of the Khirthar Range to the west, 
with the Laid Range south-east of it and the groups of smaller 
hills which extend from them into the Rarachi and TattaTalukas ; 
a detached Range runnmg south from Snkkur and Rohri j and 
the isolated hiUy country in the eiiieme south-east corner of 
Smd called Hangar Parkar. The hue of low hills on which the 
town of Hyderabad stands is an out-crop of the first-named group. 
The Hala mountains, now named by the Geological Survey 
Department the TThirthar Range, commence just beyond the 
north-west corner of Smd, about 27° 55' North Latitude, and lun 
southwards, along the western frontier of the Provmce, to about 
26° 15 , where they turn a little to the eastward and terminate 
in the Kohistan Mahal about 25° 43'. The total length of the 
range is 1 50 miles and its general height west of Larkana between 
4000 and 5000 feet above the sea, but isolated peaks rise to 
nearly 7000. Two heights on which it was pioposed to build 
sanitaria are described in the Yolu-me for the Larkana Distiict. 
South of the latitude of Sehwan it falls consideiably m height. 
The Laki Range commences close to the Indus, which washed the 
feet of its hills 50 years ago, and not far from the town of Laki 
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in tlie Manjhand Maiial of tiie Kotri Taluka, wlienceit runs nearly 
due south, for a distance of 80 miles. Near its northern extre- 
mity it attains an elevation of 1,500 feet. All these hills con- 
sist mainly of limestone, as does most of the hilly ground which 
forms a continuation of them to the south-east and south-west 
as far as the latitude of Karachi. A more exact description of 
them IS reserved for the article on Geology and the descriptive 
chapters in the B Volumes. The Eohri hills belong to the same 
system. Suhkur, the island fortress ' of Bukkur and the old 
town of Bohri, standing on detached heights of this chain, 
present perhaps the prettiest prospect that Sind affords. The 
range is 18 miles in length and attains an elevation of 480 feet 
above the sea, or 300 above the plain. 

Besides the Indus, which will be fully described further on, the 
Habb is the only permanent river in Sind, and only the left bank 
of it belongs to the Province. Numerous torrent beds, known as 
NaiSj drain the hills after rain, discharging their waters into the 
sea, the Indus, or the Manchhar Lake and other dhands. The 
volume of water brought down by some of these, the Baran for 
example, which discharges into the Indus near Kotri, or the 
Malir, which enters the Ghizri creek, is at times so great as to 
waste the low-lying country through which they flow, and all of 
them are turned to account by damming their water for purposes 
of irrigation. But their importance is local and more particular 
accounts of them will be found in the B Volumes of the districts 
to which they belong. 

An account of the rivers of Sind would, however, be incomplete 
without mention of the Eastern and Western Naras. The former 
foi part of its course runs in the bed of the “lost river ” about 
which there have been so many theories. One is that it was the 
Satlaj, which some centuries ago forsook its original bed not far 
from where it leaves the mountains and, turning westward, 
effected a iimction with the Biyah, thus adding a large volume 
of water to the already over-charged chaunel of the Indus and 
condemning to sterility a wide tract of country once fertile and 
populous.* In the map illustiating Thomas Pennant’s quaint 
and learned View of Hindoostan (1798 ) this river is shown as 

*See Calcutta Keview, No. OXVII, Vol. lix, 1874, “The Lost Kiyer of the Indian 
Deseit." ^ 
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rising in tlie Himalayas east of the Setlege ” and flowing down 
past the town of J^Tnmercot’’ into the Gulf of Cutch. It is 
there called the Gaggar river, which may he a corraption of the 
Hakra, the name still applied to parts of its ancient hed. Long 
after it ceased to he an independent river, its hed, under the name 
of the Nara ( = ISTala), served as a channel hy which the flood 
waters of the Indus were guided down to the Dhoro Puran 
( “ ancient channel of the Indus ) and so into the Kori creek. 
In 1857 it was converted into a canal hy the opening of a 
controlled channel between it and the Indus at Eohri (See 
Irrigation ). 

The Western Nara, which is also now a canal, was evidently at 
one time a loop of the Indus, the waters of which, leaving the 
main hed above Larkana, took a course more or less parallel to 
it, which led them into the great natural depression that forms 
the Manchhar Lake. Another body of water poured into this 
depression through a channel leaving the Indus south of Sehwan 
called the Aral river; hut when the inundation began to 
subside, this river flowed the other way, discharging the 
Manchhar into the Indus, As the retreat of the Manchhar water 
exposes about 20,000 acres of the richest land for cultivation in 
the cold season, the proper regulation of the Aral is a matter of 
very great concern to the Lrigation Depaitment. A description 
of the Manchhar Lake, which is justly considered one of the 
sights of Sind, will be found in the B Volume for the Larkana 
District. 

The Eann (or Eun: in Sind it is pronounced of Gutch 

forms the southern, or south-eastern boundary of Sind from Eaj- 
putana to the sea and it is difficult to understand the history of 
the country without bearing in mind the great changes which 
have come about in that tract. It is now a vast salt waste, 
flooded to a great extent for several months of the year by the 
waters of the sea driven into it by the force of the south-west 
monsoon, which convert it into a salt lake. At other seasons it is 
a desert, flat, firm and quite bare, except on a few “islands”, 
wheie there is scanty herbage. Chinliara and the wild ass roam 
over it, crossing the border only to feed. But reasons are not 
wantmg for the belief that, when Alexander the Great was in 
Sind, it wag an inland sea, or lake, fed by the “lost river” and 
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afterwards by tbe Pur an. More recently tbe western, part at 
least of the Eami , from Ah Bandar to the Kori creekj was richly 
feitile, according to tradition, and intercom se between Sind and 
Outch was free and frequent, obstructed by no desert barrier. In 
fact, there was piobably a good water-way by the Pur an from 
Lakhpat to TJmarkdt. About 30 miles from Lakhpat and 20 from 
All Bandar was the foit of Sindri, a frontier post and cus- 
tom house of the Cutch government. Bahimki ..(more coirectly 
Baomki) Bazar was another frontier town. But in 1762, or 
thereabouts, G-hulam Shah Kalhora built a gieat dam across the 
Pur an at Moii which served two purposes, fertilising his own 
lands and desiccatmg those of his enemy the Bao of Cutch. The 
Eon became a mere cieek and Lakhpat the fuithest habitable 
pomt of Cutch. Then the teiiible earthquake of 1819 completed 
the woik of desolation. A sudden subsidence of the land caused 
an iniush of the sea, which converted the country round Smdii 
mto a salt lake for the time and destroyed that place. A sketch 
of Sindii, taken by Captain Giindlay in 1808 and published by 
Alexander Burnes in his Travels into Bokhara, shows a square 
fort, with a high round tower at one corner, situated on the bank 
of a large river with boats sailing up it. Smce the earthquake 
the frontier of Smd, from the Kori creek to Nangar Parkar, has 
been an umjiitigated saline deseit, and the frontier towns, like 
Baomki Bazar, have dwindled away. 

Prom time immemoiial Sind has depended for its fertihty on 
floods. As the river rose in the beginning of the hot season, it 
regularly surmounted, oi breached, its banks at ceitain weak 
points, lettmg loose a gieat volume of watei, which took its own 
course to the sea, submerging all the lowlands on its way. Thus 
one deluge left the Indus regularly in Bahawalpur territory and 
flooded all the eastern half of what is now the Sukkur Distiict; 
while another left the light bank between 20 and 30 miles above 
Sukkur and, after traversing the Shikarpur Taluka, fed the dhands 
in the Lark ana District, or found its way to the Manchhar Lake 
and so back, by the Aial iiver, to the Indus. Purther north, in 
the Upper Sind Prontier Distiict, the oveiflow of the Indus was 
often supplemented by floods from the northern hills, with serious 
results. Towards the south, and especially in the Delta, these 
distinct flood courses gave place to a general inundation, the river 
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I’isiiig everywlierG above tbe level of its banks and laying the 
suriomiding conntiy under water. Eiom a very early peiiod local 
lulers and enterpiising communities and individuals laised 
protective embankments and dug canals ; but under the divided 
and unsettled governments to winch Sind has been subject for 
centuiies any compiehensive scheme for supeiscding uncoiiti oiled 
by controlled irrigation was impossible. ^Vhat has been done in 
that duection ujidei British rule belongs to Chapter See also 
notes on Floods in the B Volumes. 

One desGiiplioii will not covei the climates of Sind. On the 
coast extremes of heat and cold aio unknowiij the air is moist and 
the climate on the whole lescmbles that of Bombay, though it is 
bettei all lound and much coldei in thewinlei. In the noidh 
the conditions of the CentTal Indian plateau aic cxaggeiatod: 
Jacobabad is the hottest icgisteiing station on the list of the 
Meteoiological Department and also the coldest in the Bombay 
Piesidency. The scanty and piecaiious allowance of lain is Inch 
Sind leceives is unevenly distiibuted, the desoit, stiango to say, 
receiving most and the Laikana Distiict least. As, hou e\ er, the 
chmate of each distiict is examined in detail in the B Volumes, it 
IS unnecessary to say more heie. 

The whole of Smd is hable to seismic distiubance, more 
especially the eastern deseit and the southeiii talukas of the 
Hydeiahad and Kaiiichi Collectorates , but since the caithquako of 
1819, which IS said to have caused extensive changes in the Delta, 
no severe shock appears to have been iccorded. There was one 
about 8 o’clock on the moining of 15th Octobei, 1898_, which 
was felt from Shahbandai to llhairpui and all thiough Thai and 
Paikai, but it was nowheie severe, though the fall of some old 
walls and houses was hastened by it. Veiy shght shocks 
followed at intervals for some mouths. On the 14th of danuai j, 
1903, a sharper shock, accompanied by a loud rumbling, was felt 
throughout Thar and Paikar and in the south of the Hydeiabad 
District, wheie it had some remaikable effects At several places 
m the Badin Taluka fissures appear edrn the giourid, out of which 
warm water and mud simged, or spouted, in such volume that in 
one place not less than a square mile of the suiiounding land was 
inundated. This iiiupiioii lasted for 12 hours or more, and 
when it subsided, geyser-like blow-holes were left of various sizes 
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fiom a few inches to 15 or 20 feet in diameter and at least 8 
or 10 feet in depth, with a bottom of soft mud A similar 
occuirence in connection with the gieat earthquake of 1819 is 
recorded in the Tiansactions of the Bombay Geogiaphical Society, 
Vol. X, p. 162: Near the town of Sinderee, situated wheie a 

blanch of the Indus 301 ns the Eann, and which was permanently 
submerged on the occasion, a number of small cones, six or eight 
feet in height, buist up fiom the giound and continued for many 
days to emit bubbles of air and mud from their summits.” In the 

t 

same paper it is stated that in October, 1849, “something like an 
ebullition of pestilential gas, the discharge probably of a sub- 
maiiiie volcano, occuiied of£ Poiebundei in Kattywar and was 
manifest 30 or 40 miles out to sea: the fish were poisoned by it 
and for days lay floating in myiiads on the suiface of the watei.” 
The last mentioned phenomenon, whatever may be the cause of it, 
is common. In May, 1905, dead fish weie washed up at Clifton 
beach in such inci edible quantities that they formed a deep, thick 
layer, fiom 5 to 10, 01 15, feet wide and seveial miles loug. The 
mud volcanoes of Las Bela are well known. 

Prior to 1902 it was the vaunt of the citizens of Karachi that 
then city lay outside the tiack of cyclones, a delusion which was 
shatteied m that year by two successive visitations which appear 
to be unparallelled in the history of Sind. The fiist occuiied on 
the 13th of May. At 3 in the morning of that day a cyclone 
ciossing the Arabian Sea stiuck this coast and, travelling in a 
noith-easteily direction, swept the whole distiict, sinking boats, 
blowing trees into the air, razing houses to the giound and 
destioying whole villages. The lain was not excessive, not more 
than 4 inches fallmg anywhere, but it sufdced to bring down 
toi rents from the Kohistan hills which swept the plain and, 
attacking the railway near Dabe]! station, bleached it so 
effectually that traffic was entirely suspended from 13th to 17th 
May. Telegraph posts, roadside trees and gaidens were levelled. 
The loss of life was heavy. In the Shahbandar Taluka alone 225 
persons were reported to have been drowned. Thousands of 
cattle and sheep suffered the same fate. In the town of Karachi 
the damage done was not very great and no lives were lost. 

The second cyclone came exactly one month after the first and 
blotted out the lecollection of it. It commenced with squally 
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Winds and extraordinarily higli tides on tlie 13tli of June, 
increased in violence next day and laged from tlie morning of 
tlie IStli till noon of tlie 17tli mtli a fuiy wlncli could not he 
measmed because tbe anemometeis gave "way wben tbe \Nind 
leacbed a velocity of 100 miles an boui. Strange to say, the loss 
of life was small in compaiison with that occasioned by the 
pievious cyclone, the lecollection of which had made the people 
moie aleit to escape while they could. The floods also weie less 
destructive. Iseveitheless thousands of cattle and sheep perished. 
But the town of Kaiachi and its haiboui appeal to have borne the 
chief blunt of the stoim and more damage vras done by the sea 
than by wind oi ram. The tide lose on June 16th to a height of 
7 feet 2 inches above that piedicted in the pubhshed tide tables 
and 3 feet above the highest level pieviously recorded, while 
teiiific waves fiom the ocean i oiled in, sweeping befoie them 
everything that could give way. The sandy lidge which foims 
the hairier of the upper part of the haibour agamst the Arabian 
Sea "was i educed by 5 feet for a distance of about 6 miles and the 
waters overflovred the whole, wipmg out the village of Bhit, the 
inhabitants of which weie gallantly rescued by the Tindal of the 
water-boat Jumbo. On both sides of the harbour pieis were 
AMecked, stone-faced embankments bleached, or washed away, 
and the railway lines on them left exposed andnusupported. The 
sheds m the T-mpoit Taid weie extensively nmoofed and one of 
the ventilatois, weighmg between 2 and 3 tons, was blown acioss 
a wide road mto a neighbouring timber yard. The city was 
partially flooded and the whole country for miles around was 
submerged. The native ciaft in the harbour were carried far 
inland and one large Kotia remains to this day where its proper 
element abandoned it in the midst of a iiide sandy waste. 
Only nme lives appear to have been lost m the city. The fuiy of 
this storm seems to have been intensely concentrated nithin 
narrow limits. It did no damage in Hyderabad and was scarcely 
noticed further north. It is worth notmg that in Jnue, 1883, the 
southern part of the Shahbandai Talnkawas swept by a tidal wave 
so sudden and unlooked for that it earned away 92 persons, mostly 
women and clnldren. The loss of camels and cattle was very 
great. This wave was also associated iNith a storm, but may have 
been the result of an earthquake. 
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The Eiver Indus. 

The classic name of the liver Indus vras SindJiu, Sanstrit for 
an oceauj (the modern dweller on its hanlcs uses the Persian 
equivalent^ Dauja) and Sindh was the countiy created and 
sustained hy the river, without which it would he a Sahara. 
Its length is about 1800 miles and for nearly a third of that (580 
or 590 miles) it traverses the Province and annually, when the 
snows at its source begin to melt with the advance of spring, nses 
and overflows its baiilcs and floods the low-lying country far and 
wide. Prom time immemorial its superabundant waters have been 
restrained and <ln ected by the art of man, as narrated in the 
section on Canals. Here space must be found for an account in 
some detail of the rivei itself. 

Its most noticeable characteristic is the extent and rapidity of 
the changes that take place in its course. There are in the whole 
of Smd only two really stable poitions, the fiist the goige at 
Bukliur and the other at Kotii. Even in these there are frequent 
changes taking place, changes which prevent an estimate being 
formed, with any reasonable degree of accuracy, of the discharge 
of the nver at any given stage. 

The reason for this instability is threefold : 

1st. The soil over nearly the whole of the Indus valley is 
extremely f liable and easily disintegiated by the flow of water, in 
consequence of which the impingement of the cuirent against a 
bank at even a low velocity is sufficient to cause its rapid eiosion. 
The result of this friable nature of the soil and its extremely 
finely divided state is that the water always has a large amount 
of silt in suspension, which in any places, where the velocity falls 
below what is required to transpoit it, begins to fall and lapidly 
forms banks and shoals. 

2nd The fall of the country is fairly rapid and consequently, 
in order to keep the velocity within the limits that can be borne 
by the banks without considerable eiosion, the nver is compelled 
to work out for itself a very tortuous course. 

The following figures show roughly the ratio of toituosity in 
different sections of the river compared with the distance measured 
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direct between the places named ; 
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Kashmor to Sukkur .. 

Direct 

Miies 

.. 73 

By Eiver 
Miles 

109 

Eatio 

1 to 1 49 

Sukkur to Sekwan 

... 105 

169 

1 to 1 61 


Seh-wan to Kotn ... 

... 76 

114 

1 to 1 50 


Kotn to head of Delta 

.. 76 

118 

1 to 1 55 


3rd Tiie banks are very low and are in most cases over-topped 
duiing the inundation season. Owing to the toitnons course of 
the river it fieguently happens that the distance across the neck 
of land sepal ating Lwo gieat bends is comparatively very short. 
The dijffeience in level between the sniface of the iiver on the two 
sides of this neck is that due to the distance round the bend. 
The iivei may then force its way through this neck of land and 
what is technically called a cut off eventually takes place, 
resulting in the shortenmg of the length of the iiver, possibly by 
some miles, a reduction in the latio of tortuosity and an increase 
in velocity of the current beyond the normal. As the banks are 
unable to withstand this velocity, they are cut away m the 
endeavour to recover the noimal ratio and heavy eiosion is set up 
until such time as the iiver has recovered its noimal length The 
river generally speaking is boaidand model ately shallow, with 
one or more mam channels (generally one only) of depth over the 
bars of from 4 to 6 feet at low water, the pools lying alternately 
on either hank with a shallow bai or crossing between. Its 
breadth in the cold weather may be anything from 1000 to 4000 
feet, while during the inundation it spreads ovei the banks and is 
only retamed by the bands, or high ground, on either side, and 
may thus he several miles in bieadth. 

sitr. The Indus water is always highly discoloured with silt, the 

pioportions of which however vaiy very largely. The following 
are results : 


1 

Sukknr 

Grains per cubic foot 

Kotn 

Glams per cubic foot. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Average -whole Year 

1237 

1372 

1175 

J319 

1517 

1416 

Maximum 

2647 

2600 

2400 

2360 

3340 

2880 

Minininm 

150 

150 

i 230 

70 

10 

320 
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It is estimated tliat about 285 million tons of silt passed Suklmr 
and 271 i million tons passed Kotii in 1902_, that in 1903 these 
figuies leached 443 million tons and 42G million tons at Suhkur 
and Kotn respectively, and in 1901 the figuies weie 333^ and 331^ 
million tons lespectivelj'. Allowing for the diaw off fiom 
channels, this indicates that the oegime between Suklrai and 
Kotii was fairly stead}, peihaps with a slight tendency to erosion 
of the iivei bed. How much of this silt is dejDOSited and not 
again eioded between Kotii and the sea is not known, but as the 
suiface fall of the iiver and hence the velocity is much decreased 
below Kotii, it is piobable that a consideiable poition of it is 
annually deposited, this leceives confiimation fiom the substantial 
use that has occmiedin the fiood levels at Jeriuck in the last 
five yeais, a use which is not found eithei at Bukkur or Kotri. 
A comparison of the maps of the coast Ime shows that an accretion 
of about 97 sqiiaie miles has occuiied in front of the mouths of the 
Indus between 1873 and 1901. 

In spite of the quantity of earthy matter in it, the water of the 
Indus is uni vei sally dinnk without hguiious lesult, foi though 
theie is a notion in some paits that it is conducive to the 
foimation of stone in the bladdei, there is no evidence in favour 
of such a supposition. Before diinlaiig it the jieople commonly 
give it some time to settle, or stii it with a bruised almond kernel, 
which appears to act in much the same way as alum. 

The observed moan velocities at the Sukkui and Kotri gauging 
stations are as follows: 


1901 

1902 

1903 
1901 


Sbkkur. 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Feofc per second 


Kotei 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Feet per second 


10 15 
8 20 
9 18 
8 90 


190 
188 
175 
1 19 


816 
7 02 

7 57 

8 23 


189 

139 

180 

141 
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The following figures are interesting : 

Commencement of Iingation season 15th June. 

Average height on that date (10 years) : 

Bukkur 10’4. Average disehaige 222,000 ousecs. 

Kotri 13*7. Average discharge 199,000 cusecs. 

Maximum of 10 years average occuis on 11th August at 
Buklnu’, height 13‘9, discharge 455,000 cusecs j and on 22nd 
August at Kotri, height 18*5, discharge 893,000, 

The actual maximum height in the last 20 years gave a height 
of 17 92 on Bukkur and 22 0 on Kotri gauge. At that time 
no measurements of discharge weie made. Actual maximum 
measured was 699,184 cusecs at Bukkur in 1901 with a eaus-e of 
16-3 and 525,441 cusecs at Kotri with a gauge of 19-1, hut 
discharges have only been regulaily measured since 1901. 

.Actual minimum measuied at Bukkur 18,947 cusecs in March 
1903. 

Actual minimum measured at Kotii 19,772 cusecs in March 
1903. 

Minimum of 10 years average occurs on 2nd January at 
Bukkur, height 0 5, probable discharge 28,000 cusecs j and at 
Kotii on 17th Januaiy, height 4 7, probable discharge 31,000 
cusecs. 

There are no data on which to base an estimate of the amount 
discharged into the sea, as discharges aie only measuied at 
Sukkur and Kotri, 


These observations give the mean velocity for the whole of the 
discharge section and do not lepresent the absolute maximum and 
minimum on any particulai portion of that section. Observations 
made in 1904 show an absolute maximum of 10*75 feet per second 
at Kotri and 10-35 at Sukkur The discharge section at Sukkur 
is some distance below the gorge, where the velocity is much 
higher, piobably reachmg 13 feet per second. 

There are permanent gauges at the following places only, 
Sukkur (Bukkur and Din-Belo and two temporary gauges at 
Gaughat and Outfall), Kotri and Jerruck. 
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The folbwiDg tfvhles show heights on ceitam dates tor the last 
ten years ; • 


BUKKUR 



1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

15tli June 

12 42 

9 42 

8 67 

10 00 

10 10 

1100 

8 00 

11 60 

10 50 

13 00 

Highest 

15 25 

15 75 

17 92 

13 40 

13 40 

14 50 

1640 

1150 

1710 

15 80 

15th Sept 

90 

717 

9 92 

10 20 

7 20 

18 0 

10 70 

10 70 

1410 

8 80 

Slst Deo, 

0 33 

0 08 

0’67 

0 30 

020 

185 

140 

1 90 

2 00 

220 

Lowest 

025 

0 33 

0 50 

0 60 

120 

0 70 

140 

0 65 

100 

150 


EOTRI. 



1895 

I 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

15th June 

16 50 

14 83 

1400 

12 08 

13 30 

13 50 

13 30 

1810 

12 50 

14 80 

Highest 

18 50 

19 42 

22 00 

18 58 

18 60 

19 20 

19 50 

15 90 

19 70 

18 70 

15th Sept . 

13 67 

13 33 

18 33 

16 67 

12 30 

18 30 

16 60 

12 40 

15 80 

13 40 

Slst Dec . 

5 90 

4 83 

4 80 

4 20 

440 

5 30 

5 60 

5 30 

5 90 

6 70 

Lowest 

5 00 

4 83 

8 92 

3 00 

3 50 

3 70 

5 30 

2 90 

8 70 

640 


JERRUOK. 



1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

15th June . . 

9 30 

9 40 

910 

9 00 

10 40 

Highest . ... . . . 

15 10 

16 00 

12 30 

1490 

1440 

15th September ... . 

14 30 

12 80 

10 00 

11 20 

9 30 

Slst December . . . . 

2 65 

2 60 

2 30 

180 

3 50 

Lowest 

*2 65 

2 45 

0 20 

0 50 

180 


* Doubtful as gauge established in May 1900 only 


Tn order to prevent excessive flooding the river is hunded in 
nearly all places where floods are liable to occur. 
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The Indus. The pimcipal Tjands aie the following: 

Bight Bank. 

Length 

Miles 


Kashmor Band .. 

• • •• 

73 

Sulvkur Began Band 

*•« 

46 5 

Ghar Canals Bands 

• • • t • * 

45 8 

Rara Bands 

• • • 

77 

Manjhand Bands 

• • • • • • 

5 75 

Kaiachi Canals Bands 

• • B • « » 

56 


heft Bank. 


Raich Bands 

« a B • B B B 

34 

Kasimpur Band . 

B B B • B B 

10 5 

Small Bands north of Snkkur 

28 25 

Ranlakhi Bhoiti Band 

• B 

8 92 

Puleli Canals Bands 

B a • a « 

35 01 

Karachi Canals Bands 

• • BB BBB 

98 


Average cost of 
maintenance 
Rs 

41,300 

6,300 

10,200 

16,500 

1,600 

10,700 


1,600 

2,100 

800 

2,700 

3,800 

17,800 


THE DELTA. Elom the Koii cieek, through which the Puleli once found its 
way to the sea^ to the cieek which luns from Ghizri to Gharo, a 
distance of quite 125 miles, the whole coast line is scalloped with 
inlets of the sea, of which perhaps there is not one that has not 
been at some time a chief outlet of the Indus. Before the Euleli 
was the Ren and before that the Puian. The Ren dried up about 
160 years ago. when the Indus, leaving its old course, which 
passed near Hasaipur, took a sharp turn to the right and got on 
the west of Nemn (Hyderabad)^. Assistant Surgeon Heddle, 
reporting in 1836, stated that the branch which flowed north of 
Tatta to Gharo had been closed for sixty years. By this Tatta 
was thrown out of the Delta. Pifty years later the Baghar 
branch, now converted rnto a canal, silted up, and the apex of the 
Delta was pushed nearer the sea. The Pinyaii is said to have 
been dammed first by the Mhs in 1799 : at any rate it is effectually 
dammed now near Mughalbbm and is a canal pure and simple , so 
IS the Puleli. The mouths of otheis remain as tidal creeks 
connected with each other by cioss channels, which form a 
network of navigable waters at high tide. The present head of 
the Delta may be placed at the bifurcation of the Ochito and the 
Haidaii, about 139 miles below the offtake of the Puleli. These 

^See “The Indus Delta Country” by Ma]or-General M B. Haig, m. r a, s. 
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two are tlie main brandies tlirougli wliicb tbe water of the river 
leaches the sea, the latter being at the present day by far the 
moie impoitaut. They divide, howevei, into several cieeks 
fuither down, of which the principal aie the Turshian, Kalandaii, 
Jong, hlutni, (Haidaii), and Mull. The Sir creek may also be 
mentioned because on it is situated the poit of Shganda, the only 
poit besides Keti Bandar (on the Ochito) on any of the mouths of 
the Indus ; but veiy little watei now finds its way by that mouth. 

In the old Gazetteer it is stated that the influence of the tides 
is felt almost as far up as Tatta. A few observations that have 
been made show that the tide does not now i each so far, and it is 
not much felt above the bifui cation, or the head of the Delta, a 
distance of about 42 miles below Tatta. It is believed that the 
effect is only from 3 to G inches at this point. 

Fiom the point at which it enteis the Karachi Distiict to 
about the village of Hilaya the bed of the iiver lies tin ough 
the hmestone which foims the low lulls of Jeiruck that gnd its 
light bank, and this gives a chaiacter of comparative stability 
to that pait of its course. ^MYlien tins section is enteied,’no 
quote Assistant Suigeon Heddle, ^^uo difficulties aie experienced 
in the navigation of the iiver, and were the whole line fiom the 
sea to Hilaya of the same chaiacter, the Indus would nevei have 
been so deserted as it now is and Sind, with the legions adjoining 
it, would have been at this day better known to Europeans than 
they aie.” But fiom this point the iivei travels tin ough a 
peculiarly soft and fiiable soil, and extensive reaches of the 
banks, undermined by the current, fall, or slide in, at f i equent 
intervals, with a teiiifying noise. A very graphic account of this 
phenomenon is given by Mr. Heddle which cannot be quoted 
here, but it is of interest to note that in this part of the Indus he 
seldom met with ^^the bark either of the fisher man or of the 
merchant ” “The mei chants of Tatta have abandoned the Indus 
and they now use the camel to transport their wares from 
Kuiiachee to Sliikei poor and Hyderabad.” Besides the danger 
to boats of being swamped by falling banks, the navigable channel 
was continually being changed by their action, and the closing of 
the Gharo, Baghar and otliei old beds has been attributed mainly 
to this cause. Euither down the elephant grass {Tijpha elephanhna, 
Sindhi, Tan) in many parts binds the soil with its far-ieachmg 
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CHAPTER L 

The Indus, roots and effectuaUy prevents erosion. Mr. Heddle found that 
the natives of the distiict weie -well awaie of the services rendered 
by this grass and in cutting it for the manufacture of matting, 
an industry which then, as now, gave employment toalaige 
section of the population, they cut the plants close to the soil but 
did not disturb the roots. Hearer the coast, in the tidal crechs and 
maishes, there can be no doubt that the same pui pose is most 
effectually served by the Mangrove, [Rhizophovd 'niucronaictj Sindhi 
KaM) and the white Mangrove (Amcenwmo^cmah's, Sindhi Tmar, 
or Twyaj) and much damage has been done hy the unrestricted 
destiuction of these for fuel. The wood of the latter fuinished 
the best fuel obtainable for the liver stearaeis in the early years 
of our rule. The foliage of it is excellent foddei for camels. 
Above the immediate influence of the sea Tamai isle /'Tainari.r 
gallica and dioica, Sindhi Lai and JJiao) appears and rapidly 
coveis, if allowed, eveiy newly exposed banle. The wood of this 
was also used by the iiver steameis The SInh(hgdh, or hunting 
forests, of the Mirs consisted of tamarisk and babul, extending 
foi more than tlmty miles between Bilaya and Hydei.ib'id, and 
beyond that agam to near Sehwau, and the lattei tree slill clothes 
both banks of the iiver for a great poition of its length. 

Geologt. 

Geology. considerable part of Sind is a plain occupied oitliei by lecent 

alluvium or wmd-boine sand. The piincipal features of geological 
interest are to be found in the hilly portions of the piovince, and 
therefore in the region west of the Indus. Outlying extensions of 
tins hilly ti act occur east of the Indus near Sukkur, Hydeiabad 
and Jeriuck. The isolated hills of Hangar Pdrkar on the 
northern border of the Raim of Catch belong to quite a different 
system both geograplucally and geologically. 

The hilly region of Western Sind consists almost entirely of 
rocks belonging to the Tertiary system of geological nomenclature. 
It IS only along the Laki Range and in its neighbouihood that 
theie are some exposuies of rocks belonging to the next older 
system, the Cretaceous. With the exception of some volcanic 
beds associated with these Cretaceous strata, all the rock 
formations of Western Sind are of sedimentary oiigin. All the 
more important hill-masses consist of limestones. Besides these 
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limestones^ there are important accumulations of other rocks, such 
as shales and clays and especially sandstones, but they are never 
so compact or massive as the limestones, and being more easily 
degiaded by erosion, do not exeicise such a decided effect upon 
the topography in spite of their vast thickness. 

The most massive of these hmestones, forming the great 
ma]ority of the more conspicuous ranges, belong to the 
nummulitic peiiod, and are largely built up of the accumulated 
shells of foraminifera, principally those belonging to the genus 
Nummuhtes, nowadays almost extinct, but which acquired a 
remarkable developement at the particular period of the world’s 
history when the nummulitic limestones were deposited. The 
nummulitic strata in Sind are but a poition of a vast formation 
which extends almost uninterruptedly up to this province from the 
shoies of the Atlantic along both the southern and northern 
borders of the Mediterranean, and which extends still further to 
the noith-east through Baluchistan and along the TTimalayaas far 
as Simla. The same formation is also developed in many other 
parts of the world. 

The Khirthar Eange, the Bhit and Badbra which flank it on the 
east, the Laki Eange, including Daphro and Suiqano, the Bedur and 
Dambar ranges, the hills extending from Manjhand to Jungshahi, 
those of Eohii and Sukkur, of Hydeiadad, of Tatta, in fact nearly 
all the most conspicuous hills of Smd, consist of massive 
nummulitic limestone. It is not of exactly the same age in all 
these hills The Khirthar Eange contains the newest strata, the 
Laki Eange, the Tatta and Hyderabad, Manjhand and Jungshahi 
hills, and some parts of the Daphio and Surjano ranges contain 
the oldest, while rocks of intermediate age occur in some parts of 
the Ehirthar, Laki, Daphro and Sui3ano ranges and form the 
totality of the remainder of those enumerated above. 

All these limestones are crowded with nummulites belongmg to 
various species, some of which characterise special horizons It is 
these specific differences amongst the fossil contents of these 
massive hmestones that have enabled geologists to recognise that 
the different exposures do not strictly belong to one age. They 
present, nevertheless, many common characters, great massiveness 
of bedding, a nodular structure and a very close-grained compact 
texture, veiy pale colouis, pale giey or pale-buff or qmto white, 
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and tlie frequpnt x)iesence of Hini masses. Moi cover, alilioiigli 
l)elongmg to different pciiods, all tlicse are Imt siiljclivisions of 
one great geological group winch was named by Dr. Blanford the 
Kliiithar gioup, and winch coiiesponds with the Tjutciian of 
European nomenclatuie. It is par excellence the ago of 
nummulites, 

All these limestone langes have an anticlinal structure ; that is, 
the strata constituting thorn hii'vc been ^^arpcd in such a manner 
as to constitute elongated coil ligations whose transverse section 
has tlie shape of an aich. The iidgos thus constituted do not 
diverge more than about 30° iii ciilici direction from an average 
north and south sti-ike. The anticlinal arches are usually steepest 
towards the northern extiennty of the langcs becoming gradually 
broader and lower as their souther n teimination is approached. 
The more westerly iidges are also geneially much more abrupt 
than the eastern ones j the easternmost upheavals like the Sukkui, 
Hyderabad or Tatta hills, oi especially the bioad anticline of 
wMch the hills between Manjhand and ICotri constitute the 
eastern border, exhibit the shape of veiy broad, shallow, elliptical, 
dome-shaped sweUings. 

The rocks resting upon the Khiithar limestone in the hollow 
troughs, or synclmes, that intorvono between these anticlinal 
lidges are soft shales and sandstones which have been completely 
removed by denudation from the loofs of the anticlines Once 
this easily weatheied covering has been lemoved fiom above the 
Khiithai limestone, denudation neaily comes to a standstill, foi 
in an almost rainless couuti}' hke Sind, the massiv e limestone 
successfully resists disintegration foi an almost indefinite peiiod. 
It is owing to these circumstances that the arched oi dome shape 
of these iidges is often so apparent, accounting for the singular 
whale-back appearance which they sometimes exhibit. The 
drainage of these hmestone hills collects in deep narrow gorges 
with precipitous sides, cutting hke rifts across the langes, whose 
smoothness of geneial outline is scarcely affected thereby. 

These peculiai features are to a gieat extent dependent upon 
the great massiveness of the Kliirthar Hmestones. Intercalations 
of more or less calcareous shales or clays do occur, but only 
locally and never of any great thickness Beds of tins nature 
occur along the western base of the hills south of Eohri, at 
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Bliaraii Lak in the Lain Range^ near Hydeiahad, near Jen nek 
and near Tatta. 

f Occasionally these shaly stiata are associated •with a kind of 
Puller’s earth -which is locally extracted and for which there is 
some demand in the native bazars. 

These softer beds also contain layers lemaikable for the 
abundant and beautifully preserved fossils which they contain. 
The massive limestones, although entirely made up of the remains 
of oiganisms, aie so compact that the fossils cannot be extracted, 
or weather out only as unrecognisable casts. The rich fossil 
fauna locally obtainable in these softer beds contains, in addition 
to the characteiistic foramimfera, chiefly nummulites and 
alveolines, numerous species of corals, echinoids, and mollusca, 
some of which have been described in the palaeontological 
publications of the Geological Survey of India. 

There are three important outcrops of rocks older than the 
Khiithar group. Two of them, situated respectively to the 
north-west of Kotii and in the neighbourhood of Jerruck, consist 
of rocks of tertiary age, but belonging to an older division than 
the FThiithar or Lutetian , they constitute a geological division 
known in Sind as the Ranikot gioup, so called from a fort of 
that name situated in the Laki Range. The third exposure, 
along the Laki Range, also exhibits the Ranikot beds, and, 
underlying them, some strata of cretaceous age, the oldest any- 
where exposed in western Sind. The Laki Range is a steep 
anticline whose symmetry has been disturbed by faulting : the 
pressure which folded the stiata has acted principally from west 
to east in such a manner that the anticlinal ai ch has been broken 
and its western half forced over the eastern one In consequence 
of this structure, the western portion has been raised to such an 
extent that a considerable thickness of strata underlying the 
Khirthar hmestone has come to hght. The lowermost beds, 
which are exposed only at Barrah hill, 10 miles southwest of 
Amii, consist of hard calcareous sandstones and fairly massive 
limestones containing Hippuiites, a characteristic cretaceous fossil 
shell. These are oveilaid by a considerable thickness of sandstones 
of variable colour, but whose outer surface exposed to the atmosphere 
invariably weathers deep black. They are exposed at various 
places along the Laki Range from Jhakmari to Ranikot, foiming 
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Geology. lulls conspicuous fiom a distance Giving to tlieir black colour. 

Oveilymg tliese black-weatbenng sandstones, tbei e is a cei lam 
tluclmess of olive-colouied shales and blown sandstones and 
impuie arenaceous limestones exposed along Hie escarpment of the 
Lain Range and also at some xilaces west of these hills. These 
brown limestones contain a great abundance of fossils, principally 
a bivalve shell kno^vn as Gai dila Beanmonfi in consecpicnce of winch 
these strata are known in the geological nomonclatiuc of Sind as 
the Ga^dda Beaziynonti hods All these stiala arc of ciciacoous 
age and all aie marine sediments But, lesiing upon the Gaidiia 
jBeaumoiiH beds, is a stiatum of a totally dilfeient nature, a 
volcanic lava flow consisting of heavy dark-colomed basalt It is 
a representative of the great volcanic foimation known to 
geologists as the Deccan Tiap, which is so laigel}’' represented in 
Penmsulai India, wheic it constitutes the Sahjadii range and 
many other flat-topped hills. In the Lain Range it does not attain 
anything hke the vast thickness which it exhibits in Peninsular 
India. It is only some foity feet thick and is succeeded by the 
sandstones of the Ranikot gioup. Unlike the marine cretaceous 
strata the lowei sandstones of the Ranilcot group are of fluviatile 
origin. The aiea which had been submerged during cietacoous 
times became dry land for a considerable period after the volcanic 
eruptions of the Deccau Tiap. Consequently, there is a 
stratigraphical break between the Deccan Tiaji and the Ranikot. 

At the close of this continental peiiod theie weie local marine 
incursions of veiy short duration, which have left their mark in 
the shape of an oystei bank here and theic lesting upon the 
surface of the Deccan Tiap. Then the sea-coast must have again 
receded slightly, for the land leceived fiesh accumulations of 
strata, this time of fluviatile origin, constituting the Lower 
Ranikot. At Leilan, some twenty miles noi th north-west of Koti i, 
these strata contain an intercalated bed of lignite probably formed 
by the accumulation of vegetable remains in a lake or sw'amp not 
far removed from the sea-coast. Those lower Ranikot beds, whose 
total thickness may be 1000 to 1200 feet, consist principally of 
bnght-coloured sandstones, which are very well exhibited in the 
tall scarps of the Lain Range and particularly m the great 
anticlinal valley of Ranikot. They also occupy a large area 
round Leilan in the centre of the great Ranikot outcrop north- 
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west of Kot]i, wheiG, liowever, their base is not exposed owing to 
the low angles of dip. 

The deposition of the Dpper Eanikot strata coincided with a 
decided return of maiine conditions. They consist largely of 
limestones which, however, aie never massive like those of the 
Khirthai beds, being laigely interbedded with soft, moie or less 
shaly beds. Their colour is usually daik blown and they are 
highly fossibferous, containing a iich fauna of beautifully 
pieseived coials, eclnnoidea, and mollusca. In age they mainly 
coiiespond with the well-known Loudon clay. Their uppeimost 
stiata contain nummulites of species differing fiom those of the 
overlying Rhirthar. One of these species, Numimdites jjlanulata^ 
is, in many paits of the woild, the eailiest species occuiing in 
abundance. 

Resting upon the Ranikot is the Rhiithar gioup alieady 
described; but just as there is a break between the Deccan Trap 
and the Ranikot, so is theie one between the Ranikot and 
Khiithar: between the deposition of these two groups of teitiary 
strata, the sea again receded and theie inteivened a continental 
era dui’ing which the Dpper Ranikot beds were to a great extent 

redenuded. Consequently the thiclmess of the marine Ranikot 

* 

limestones vai ies consider ably fromplace to place. In the Laki Range 
only some feeble remnants occiu’ here and there between the top of 
the fluviatile sandstones and the base of the overlying Khirthar, 
which often rests directly upon the Lower Ranikot in places where 
the entire thiclmess of the Upper Ranikot has been denuded away 
during the contmental period that inteivened between the Ranikot 
and Jihiithar epochs. In the broad oval exposure north-west of 
Kotri the series is far more complete, especially in the southern 
portion of the outcrop, and it is the Jerruck outcrop still 
further south that exhibits the uppeimost horizon most completely. 
It IS only in the southern portion of the great outcrop north-west 
of Kotii, and in the Jerruck outcrop that the uppermost 
beds, those containing the nummulites, are exposed. 

In addition to the stratigraphical breaks both above and below 
the Ranikot group, there aie others at various horizons above the 
Jihirthar, also caused by temporary land conditions. Dming 
these continental intervals the surface of the land often exhibited 
ft tendency to weather into ferruginous laterite. These ferruginous 
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Geology. lateriiic bods almost invauably accompany ilio stratigrapliical 
breaks in ilie geological sequence in Sind. Eoiinorly they -wcro 
quairied to some extent and used as iron ores. 

The Ranikot and Khirtliar gioiips both belong to the lower 
division of the Teiiiary system, that known in geological 
nomenclature as the Eocene. The next two divisions, the 
Oligoceno and Miocene, are represented in Sind by n vast 
accumulation of strata consisting piincipally of sandstones which, 
owing to their fiiabilit 3 ’’ and consequent easy denudation, do not 
form any conspicuous orograplucal featuics in spite of their 
considerable thickness. These sandstones can bo divided into two 
sections, a loiver one called the Nari group, whoso ago is oligocone, 
and an upper one called the Manchhai gioiip, mostly niioccne. 
The Naii beds have been so called fiom their piesenco in the 
valley of the Nai i iiver, which tiavoiscs some spins of the 
Khnthar Range. The Manchhar beds take then name from the 
Manchhar lake, whoso basin is occupied b 3 ’’beds of that formation. 
The lowermost and uppermost beds of the Hiiii often consist of 
fail ly massive limestones. The low’or limestones do not exoicise 
any influence upon the topography because the}' lest immediately 
upon the massive limestones of the Kluithar group and theicfoie 
structurally coalesce with them, moiely constiiiitiiig an outer shell 
to the anticlinal domes of Khiithai bods. But the case is 
different with the uppermost limeBtones. Those aio known as 
Ga] beds, ow'ing to their being well ex^iosed in the Gaj iiver 
valley east of the Khnthar Range. The compact G.ij limestones 
have withstood denudation far better than the two great masses 
of soft sandstones between wdiicli they aie iiitei calated, in 
consequence of which they form very well maiked hills, though 
not so lofty as the far more massive Khiithai limestones. A 
consincuous ridge formed by these rocks iinis paiallel to the 
Khiithai' Range and at a distance of some tw'o to five miles east 
of it. Its most conspicuous iieaks aie Amru (2716 feet) and 
Hashim in the L-arkana District. 

The dip of the Gaj beds all along this range is to the east at a 
lather steep angle, which accounts for its abiuptness and 
regulai ly rectilinear conflguiation. Between the valleys of the 
Hab and Baran iiveis the beds aie neaily hoiizontal and, instead 
of forming narrow ridges, they constitute bioad plateaus, such as 
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tlie ones known as Mol and Maihar. Soutli-west of tlie Maihar 
plateau the dip of the strata again steepens so that the Gaj beds 
again assume the shape of a distinct lange which teiminates at 
Cape Monze. It is an extension of this particular outciop that 
furnishes the building stone of Karachi. 

The softer beds of the Nan and Manchhar groups, respectively 
underlying and overlying the Gaj limestones, usually foim low- 
lying aieas, either quite flat or else occupied by senes of parallel 
low ridges, of which one side is usually a ^‘dip-slope” cories- 
ponding With the natuial inclination of the stiata, the opposite 
side being scarped and more abrupt. The piedomniating colour 
of these sandstones is grey, sometimes they assume bnght colours, 
chiefly led, for instance west of Bhago Toio hill south-west of 
Sehwan. Conglomerates are fiequently intercalated amidst these 
sandstones. The Nan sandstones aie laigely of manne oiigin, 
the Manchhar ones are fluviatile. Besides occupying the basin of 
the Manchhar Lake, the Manchhar beds form considerable 
outcrops east of the Khirthar and Laki Eanges. The Nan 
sandstones occupy most of the valleys intervening between the 
ridges of Khiithar hmestone. 

The calcaieous beds in the upper and lower portions of the Nari 
abound in fossils. The lower limestones contain nummulites 
drfferent from those of the Khiithar, the most frequent species 
being Nummulites into media, which, in Bui ope, as in Sind, 
distinguishes the newest beds chaiacterised by the abundance of 
the genus. The upper calcaieous beds, that is the Gaj limestones, 
contain no nummulites, but abound in coials, echinoidea and 
mollusca. The Nan sandstones intervening between the two lime- 
stone groups occasionally contain moie or less calcaieous intercala- 
« 

tions crowded with large f oraminif era of the genus 0? bitoides, which 
also occur in the Ga] beds. The Manchhai beds ai e mostly unfossi- 
liferous, though their lower stiata contain sometimes detached 
teeth and bones of laige mammalia such as Dinotheiium, Mastodon 
and RJiinoce'i ous, which characterise the older portion of the great 
Siwahk group in the Himalayan region. Not unfrequently the 
Manchhar sandstones contain numerous silicified tree trunks. 

The isolated hill mass of Nangar Paikar on the northern edge 
of the Kann of Cutch belongs to quite a different geological 
series. It consists of granitic rocks, probably an outlying mass of 
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G’eolo^i'. tlie crystalline roots of tlie Aravalli lange. I'lie Aravalli senes 
belongs to the Aichaeau system which constitutes the oldest locks 
of the eaith’s ciust. 

For fuller details^ lefeience should be made to Blanford’s 
'^Geology of NYestern Sind” (Memoiis of the Geological Surrey, 
Vol. XVil, part I.) 

A laige collection of fossils, including foraminifeia, coials, 
echiuoidea, bijmzoa, mollusca and ciustacca, gatheied in 1815 by 
Captain Vicaiy, was desciibed by d’Arcliiac and Ilaiine in then 
classical woik, ‘‘Desciiption des Anmiaux fossiles dii gioupe 
iiummulitique de I’Lide ” The coials, echinoidea and Crustacea 
and the mammalia subsequently collected by the Geological Suivey 
of India have been desciibed in the Palmontologia Indica published 
by that Depaitment. 

The following table summaiises the mam pomts of the geology 
of Smd. 
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ITames of 
groups 

Constitution. 

Mode of 
foiniation 

Approximate 
thickness 
in feet 

8 Recent an 
sub-recent. 

fl Indus alluvium, tufa deposits, deposit! 
of the Rann of Cutnh, blown sand 
raised beaches, ct-c 

; Fluviatile, 
sub-aci ml, 
colian 

Van able. 

7 ilanchhar.. 

. The lower and upper beds consist of g^c^ 
sandstones associated with conglome- 
rates , the middle portion of the grouji 
consists of clays, often coloured orange 
or brouu, associated with sandstones 

Fln\natilc 

Nearly 10000 


Upper beds, chiefly calcareous, consti- 
tuting the Ga] division 

Mniinc 

1000 to 1500 

6 — Ndri 

usually grey sandstones 
ironstone and conglomerate 

Largely 
marine , 
probably 
partly 
fluviatile 

4000 to GOOf) 

1 

Limestones, the lower beds often white 

thick baurts ^”^®^bedded vuth 

Marine 

100 to 1500. 

5—Khtrthar ... 

Massive white limestone 

^ • ••• ,, 

Marine 

2000 
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Principal exposures. 


Alluvial plain of llio Indus, deseri of 
Eastem Smd, Tharand Parkar District, 
conglomerates of the plain north of 
Karachi. 

The loTT ridges along the castem foot of 
the Kirthar Range from the northern 
frontier of Sinddovn to the neighhour- 
hood of the Manchhar Lake ; the basin 
of the !Manchhar Lake, the valley of 
the Baran river from near Karchat to 
near Bula Khan’s Tlulna, a broad 
undulating tract all along the eastern 
foot of the Laki Range 

A discontinuous ridge parallel V’lth the 
Khirtbar Range and extending from oast 
of Kutte-ka-Kabar to the borders of the 
!Manchbar Lake depression, the Mol and 
Mailiar plateaux east of the Hab valley, 
and most of the ndges cast of the Hab 
to Capo ilonre , the greater part of the 
vestem and southern portions of the 
Karachi District 


Characteristic fossils. 


Numerous animal re- 
mains, chiefly mollusca, 
all indentical with liv- 
ing species. 

Teeth of Mastodon lati- 
dais, DiiiotJienum tndi- 
enm, Jdhivocerous palse- 
Midicus and other mam- 
malia found only in the 
low er conglomerates, 

Silicifled wood. 


Brcynia cariiiata, Ecln- 
nolavipas Jacquemonh, 
(echinoids ) 


Lower slopes east and u est of the Kbir- 
thar Range, valleys intervening between 
the Khiithar, Bhit, Badhra and Lain 
Ranges; \alleysof the upper Baian, of 
the Hab and of the Kand rivers , most 
of the low ground from Bula Khan’s 
Thdna to Jungshahi 


Kuttc-ka-Kabar , many localities along 
the higher slopes of thoKhirthar Range, 
northern portion of the Laki Range 


Mam axis of the Khirthar Range 


Lcpidocyclina, a sub- 
genus of Orhiioides 

(These foraminifera are 
not restricted to the 
middle portion of the 
Kari group, but also 
occur in the upper 
(Ga]) and loAver divi- 
sions). 

NtmmuUtes intermedia 


NummuUtes complanata 


Geological -age. 


Quaternary, 


Miocene and Lower 
Pliocene 


Ohgocene. 


Lutetian (middle 
Eocene ) 



TABLE OP OEOLOOIOAL 


IJames of 
groups. 

Constitution, 

Mode of 
formation. 

Approximate 
thickness 
in foot. 


Massive^^ •white or pale-coloured nodular 
limestone , occasionally some shaly 
intercalations towards the base 

Marino 

500 to 1000, 

5, — Khirthar 
(contd ) 

Massive white or pale-coloured nodular 
limestone These lower TChirthar hods, 
in the most recent classifications, have 
been separated from the remainder of 
the Khirthar and form the “ Lalci 
group ” Shaly layers are locally deve- 
loped towards the base of thi^ Lain 
group 

Marino 

500 to 800 


Brown limestones interstratified with 
sandstones, shales and clays. 

I 

Marino 

Up to 700 

4. — Banikot • 

1 

\ 

I 

! 

» 



1 

Soft sandstones, shales and clays, often 
richly coloured -with brown and red 
i tmts. Occasionally some lignite. 

t 

to 1 

Pluviatilo ... 

1000 to 1200 

3. Deccan Traj 

f 

0 Basalt 

Volcanic ... 

40 to 90. 

2 — Marine 
beds of the 
Upper Ore-1 
taceous. j 

1 

> 

Olive shales and sandstones sometimes 
' calcareous 

, Sandstones weathering black and con- 
' glomerates 

Whitish limestones, partly ^arenaceous .. 

Marine 

Marine 

Marine 

350 to 450 

700 

320. 

1,’^Aravalli .. 

Granite 

Plutonic ... 

Thickness 

nnknowu. 
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FORlWr A.TIONS — (continued ) 


Principal exposures. 


Characteristic fossils. Geological age 


Hills of Siihlcur and Rohri , Bhit and NummzUtes aiunca, '' 
Batihra Ranges , northern portion of N laemgata, 

Laki Range , western slopes of Daphro N — gzzeliensis, 

Range, western slopes of Sut] ana Range , N — 'n'lUrcTiisom, 

Ceast of Bnla Khan’s Thana) , Kamhu N (Assihna) exponens, 
and Kara Ranges , southern termination Assihna spira 
of Khirthar Range , Bedtir and Damhar The period to which 
Ranges between the Hah and upper these <. strata belong 
Baran valleys The shaly beds are (Middle Lutetian) is 
locally seen in the hills south of Rohri the age of maximum 
and at the northern extremity of the developement of the 
LakiRange, particularly at Dharan Lak nummulites 

The greater portion of the Lkki Range, , Nummulites atacica^ As- 
the eastern scarps of the Daphro and silina granulosa 
Surjana Ranges , the hills along the 
railway line from Manihand to Jung- 
shahi, the hills south of Hyderabad, ^ 

theMakb hills near Tatta The shaly , 
layers are seen at Meting, between 
Meting and Jerruck south of Hyderabad ' 
and near Tatta 

,Low ranges east and west of Leilan and Nummulites jplanulata, 
east of Band Vera, neighbourhood of Operculina canalifera, 

< Jerxuck (only in uppermost 

beds, the lower beds 
contain many charac- 
teristic fossds which 
however have not . yet \ 
been described ) 

'Eastern scarp of Laki Range from Jakh- NicotyVedonous leaves 

, man to Ranikot, plain of Leilan , 

There is an abandoned ligmte mine at 

■■ Leilan 

■Some parts of Laki Range ... .. .... 

I ‘ 

, Scarp of Laki Range from Jakhmari to Gardita Beaumonti 
hear Ranikot, also west of Ranikot 

.Several exposures along the scarp of ' 
the Laki Range . 

Barrah hill in the Laki Range, 10 rmles Hippuntes 
south-west of Amri 


Lutetian (mid- 
dle Nocene ) 


y Lower Nocene 


■ Upper OrOtaceous 


Hangar Parkar hills 


Archxan 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODHCTIONS. 

Botany. 

The Elora of Sind belongs to the botanical region defined by 
Sir Joseph Hooter as The Indus Plain, including the Panjab, 
Sind and Eajputana west of the Aravalli Range and Jumna river, 
Cutch and Guzerat.” Of this he says, "Over the whole province 
a low, chiefly herbaceous, vegetation of plants common to most 
parts of India, mixed with Oriental, African and European types, 
is found, with thickets of shrubs and a few tiees, the latter most 
luxuriant along the banlrs of rivers.” Though 112 Orders are 
included in the Elora of this region, 33 of them are represented 
by a single genus and 13 by a single species. The dominant 
Orders are the following ten : Graminese, Leguminosse, 
Compositee, Cyperacese, Scrophulanmee, Labiatce, Boraginese, 
Malvacese, Euphorbiacese, Convolvulacece. 

With respect to its outward aspect the vegetation of Sind has 
certam characteristic features, indicative of a rainless chmate, 
dry atmosphere and sandy soil largely impregnated with salt. 
The most strikmg of these is the predominance of plants with 
small leaves, or none at all, like the leafless caper, milkbush and 
so called cactus {Euphorhia, 'Mreifoha,) and the general absence of 
large leaves, for the banyan tree, though it flourishes now in 
congenial circumstances, has undoubtedly been introduced, like 
the 'pvpal. Another feature is the prominence and variety of 
grasses. 

As regards distribution it may be said, \Yith an approximation 
to truth, that anything will grow in the Indus loam; but what 
does grow depends upon the quantity of water present and two 
or three subsidiary conditions. Along the banks of the Indus 
and its backwaters and canals the labulj or hahur, as they call it in 
Smd, flourishes exceedingly, with the tamarisk on sandbanks and 

giant grasses wherever the force of the current does not prevent 
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tliem establisliing themselves. On plains annually intindated 
dense forests of Ttandi {Prosopis spicigera) and of tamarisk spring 
up, with great tussocks of Icdnh grass. In the more and plains 
and on the sand dunes a hushy growth is found, varying m 
character with the quantity of salt in the soil. If salt is abundant 
it will he Salvadora persica, the leafless caper, tamarisk and many 
small, fleshy-leaved plants of the Goosefoot order. In pure sand 
ah {Calotropis procera,) -will predominate, or Salvadora oleoides; 
hut on hard ground the little thorny her {ZizypJms roiundifoUa) , 
hhor {Acacia Senegal), the so called cactus and many hardy 
grasses. Even the hleak and scorched hills have a vegetation of 
their own wherever a torrent hed, or hollow valley, detams a 
httle moisture. Salvadora, capers, the small her aforesaid, the 
wild ohve {Olea fertuginea) and the lolilro {Tecoma undulata) 
climh up to near the tops of the Khirthar hills.' The wild 
oleander brightens the watercourses and the Sind palm 
( Nannorhops riicMeana ) is very abundant. Lastly there is the 
vegetation of the creeks and seashore, embracing various species 
of BlhizopJiora, Avicennia, Ceriops and other genera popularly 
lumped together as Mangroves. 

A list ( probably far from complete ) of the indigenous plants 
and those which, though introduced, have fairly estabhshed 
themselves in a wild condition, is printed as an Appendix. The 
folloTving have an economic interest. 

0 

Babul, Sindhi Bahur (Acacia arahica). The wood is more 
used than any other for building and carpentry and is also the 
principal fuel of the country. Till the last year it was burned 
instead of coal by the North Western Eailway, which took 10 
million cubic feet per annum from the Sind Eorests. 

Siras (Alhima lehhek). Has a fine, dark heart-wood. 

Kandi (Ptosopis spicigera). Next in importance to Babul as 
a fuel. 

Y%layah Kihar, Sindhi Bavar (Acacia farnesianaj , 

Sissu, Sindhi Tali fDalhagia Sissoo). One of the best 
known and most highly valued timbers in India. It grows 
abundantly in the Khaiipur State. 
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White Poplai, Suidhi Balian (Pop^dus eu^phratica). Much 
used for turning and lacquer ware. Abounds in Upper Sind. 

Wild Olive, Sinrlhi Khmt, {Olea ferruginea). ^ Pound on the 
Khirthar hills. The wood is very heavy, ranging from 65 to 82' 
pounds per square foot. It is also hard and takes a fine polish. 
It is used for making combs and for many other purposes. Dr. J. 
E. Stocks thought it might be useful for wood-engraving and 
makmg mathematical instruments. 

Lohiro {Tecomob undulata). Also found on the hills. A 
heavy, tough and durable wood, which works and polishes well. 
It IS prized for furniture, carved work and agricultural 
implements. 

Lesuri 

Liar {Cot dia rotJm). 

Kamo, Mangrove {Klmopihom mucronaia). The wood is good, 
but httle used except for burning, for which it is excellent. 

Ttmar {Avicenma officinalis), iThpqp are also 

Chaun, or Kit an, {Genops candolleana) J 

Mangroves and aie much used m boat-buiWing. 

Lai and Jhao {Tamatix %ndica and dioica). Both good fuels. 
They suppbed most of the fuel used on the old river steamers., 

Asii, or Asreh, {T. atticulata). A larger species of tamarisk 
which grows on hills and hard ground. The wood is used for 
making ploughs, Persian wheels, &c. 

JTiiar {Capparis aidiylla). When this grows large enough 
the wood is serviceable for building and carpentry. 

Tamarind, SindhiA7^^?^, {Tamarind/us indica). The wood is 
much used. 

Bcr {Zizyplnis jujuha) , 

Nim {Azadii aclita indica). Used for rafters and beams. - 

Por moie information the article on Forests may be consulted. 

Ban , Elephant Grass, {Typha clephantina) , This grows abundantly 
on the banks of the mouths of the Indus, wheie it is 
leij useful in preventing eiosion. The weaving of mats (pahlids) 


1 


Tough woods, much used. 
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and baskets from its leaves is by no means an inconsideiable Botany, 
industry. From tbe pollen a sweetmeat named Bih am is made, 
winch IS much eaten by natives. 

Sar {PhiagmiUs Jca'ika). From the reeds of this very common 
grass baskets and chairs are made, and its flower stems yield a 
fibre from which soft hopes aie made^ such as those used on the 
Indus in tracking. 

KMp [Leptadenia spaihum). This is a common-, twiggy, 
almost leafless shrub, fiom which ropes are made, especially for 
Persian wheels and water buckets, as moistm’e does not rot it. 

Dianu {Chotalaiia huilaa). Makes good twine and small 
rope. 

Ah {Galotiopis proceia and gigantea). Coidage and nets are 
much made from the fibies of this very common plant. 

Bombay Hemp, San or Sim (Oi otalaria juncea), is cultivated to 
a small extent. 

Farah (Nannoihops iitchieana). This is the wild palm of the 
Sind hills, the leaves of which (known as Pis) are very extensively 
used for making matting and also foi lopes, stung, sandals and 
baskets. 


Cotton, Sindhi Kapah, may be mentioned here. Gossypium 
stochsii, which is supposed by Sir J. Hooker to be the wild 
oiigmal of all the vaiities of cotton cultivated in India, glows on 
the limestone hills of Sind fieely, but does notapjiear to be turned 
to any account. Cultivated cotton is treated in the chapter on 
Agiiculture. 

The baik of the Babul and of Oenops candoUeana (Chawi) and 
Rhizophoia mucronata (KiwoJ aie much used in tanning hides. 
Khaeio, ^. e., chips of Acacia Senegal, which grows on the hills and 
on hard ground abundantly, is used for taniung and cahco 
printing The galls of Tamarisk {Sdhnnoi /Sato ) are also used 
in dyeing calico. The dye obtained from Babul bark is too well 
known to need description and is veiy much used. The Him tiee 
yields a red dye and there are others of less consequence. The 
most important dye cultivated in Sind is Indigo (Hii), the Indicum 
of Pliny, which used to be impoited fiom BaibaiiUe on the Indus 
to Egypt, as stated in the Peiiplus. It was up to the time of the 
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Biitish. occupatioii one of tlie clnef exports of Sind, but its 
cultivation is now largely confined to tbe Kbairpur State. In 
Bntisli Sind only 5,621 acres weie under Indigo in 1904-05. Its 
decline bas probably been due to crude methods of preparation, 
which Dr. Stocks observed nearly 60 3 ^ears ago would “ never 
produce a good article.” It may be also that inferior species of 
Tndigofera were cultivated: at least 8 species occur wild in Smd. 

"Googtil,” the “East India Myrili” of commeice, is obtained 
from CoTTiTniplioi d) or Halscimodendronj muhul, which is indigenous 
on the hills of Smd. It is knoivn locally as Gugui . The Babul 
and at least one other Acacia, A. Senegal, yield gum Aiabic, ^\hlch, 
if not the genuine article, is uni vei sally employed as a substitute 
for it. 

It IS impossible to attempt a list of these. Scarcely a plant 
grows of which some part is not used to cuie, or alleviate, the ills 
that Smd flesh is heir to. 

Sind is rich in plants of the Sueda and Salsola tribe (known 
generally as Ldni) fiom the ashes of which the ciude Ciiiboiiate of 
soda sold as Saji Itlm is prepared. 

The Oil Seeds of the Province, m older of importance, are 
JambJio {Eiuca saliva), Sesame, or Gmgelly Seed, Tii {Scsaimim 
wdtcum). Rape, Saieh {Biassica na;pus), Mustard, Saisn {Sinapis 
nigia) and Castor, Heian {Ricinus communis). The fiist was, and 
still is so far as it bas not given place to kerosine, the oil commonly 
used in domestic lamps : it is also considered one of the best for 
anomtmg the body. In 1904-05 theie were 147,111 acies of land 
under this crop. Sesame and lape (though the oils of both aie 
used in native cookery) aie cultivated mainly foi expoit to Europe, 
where the foimer is said to be used for the manufactuie of “pine 
ohve oil” and the latter for various puiposes. In 1904-05 theie 
were 79,774 cicres under Sesame and 57,045 under Rape. 
Mustard oil is us^d m cookery and medicine and for anointing the 
body. The quanW cultivated is compaiativelj^, and that of 
Castor absolutely, i^ignificant. 

The following are 4e grains, fruits and vegetables cultivated in 
Smd for human food. \a 11 matters relatmg to the cultivation of 
them are treated of in t^e Chapter on Agiiculture. 
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JRicej Sdriun (Orym sativa). In 1904-05 there were 942,024 
acres under this crop. There are many varieties of rice under two 
chief heads, the red {Lari) cultivated in the Delta and Lower Sind ; 
and the white {Sugddsi) cultivated in Dpper Sind. A good deal of 
rice IS exported to Ciitch and Kathiawar, hut most is consumed in 
the province. 

Bajree, Bdjhri (Penicillaria typhoideum) . This forms a large 
proportion of the food of the common people: 809,446 acres were 
under it, chiefly in Lower Sind. 

Jowaree, Jua^i {Andropogon sorghum), Next in importance to 
the last as food : 478,523 acres were under it. Of this and the 
last there are many vaiieties m India and other countries and the 
botanical synonymy of them has become qmte inextricable. 

Wheat, Kanh [Trihcum vulgar e). The acreage under 
cultivation was 491,429, and contemplated extensions of the canal 
system will probably result in a great increase, for, though much 
eaten by the upper classes in Sind, wheat is grown principally 
for export to Europe. The exports of Sind wheat during the 
4 years ending 1904-05 were as follow ; 




Cwts. 

1901-02 

••• 

657,710 

1902-03 

«•« 

1,405,669 

1903-04 

••• 

704,356 

1904-05 

• •• ••• 

3,909,532 


Total ... 

6,677,267 


Yearly average .. 

1,669,316 


Barley, Jav (Eordeum vulgare). Only 13,594 acres were under 
this and much of it was intended for fodder. 

The following are cultivated locally to an insignificant extent : 
Maize, Malcdi {Zea mays), Italian Millet, ^^aZ^c£^) , 

Common Millet, Ghino or Sdon (a variety of the same), and 
Naclim or Ragi, called in Smd Nanguh, {Eleusine coi ocana). 

Chichling Vetch, Malar (Lathyrus sahvus). Continued 
consumption of this pea is said to induce incurable paralysis of 
the lower limbs ; yet it is more grown in Sind than any other, 
231,973 acres having been under it in 1904-05. Curry biscuits 
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riiQ clnefl 3 Mmdc of ifcnnd tho conwiTipiion of iliose in 
Sind. IS voiy large. 

Giara, Gliano {Giccr auolimm). Much ii'.od in tlio form of dal 
andin confcctionaiy, and also for ilio food of lioiscs; 92,51-8 
acies weiG under it. 

Giecn Giani, iiraiijf (^PJiascolu^ ^odiafus^'^f Blaclc Gram, Manh 
{P.muiigo), Kidne}- Beaujjlfo/mr (B. acomiifolm^) and Pigeon 
Pea, Tm (Cajanus indicm) aio all used ns dal. The Field Yetcli, 
Grnir (Gyamo2)si>i 2^f!oraliotdcB) is chica} used ns a \ogclid)le and 
tlie Small-fruited Doliclios, Ghnunio (Vignn cnljnnrj) m 
confcctionaij. 

The following fruits are culthated in gardens: 

Apple {Snf), Pencil [IhUVm), Grape (D'lUi), Orange (Karangx), 
Lime {Lima}, Pomelo (Pnpjur), Cition (TiDimj), Fig (AnjhJ^ 
Mango (ili)i6), Guava {Zcnlim), Plantain fAn-roj, Pomegranate 
(D(h hun }, Mulberiy (Tul), Custard Apple (Sitn-Phnl), Papai ( Pnjno), 
Cocoaiiiit (A5uc?),'Datc (K1ianl)‘y also the following known to 
Europeans ; Zizi/p/tKsjajnlie {Sufi Jh))y Eugenia jauiholnna (Jamv.), 
commonly known as the Jamhool, or Black Plum, GrcHa apinlxcn 
{PJiaho, Phdxiilidn) and PInjUanthus embhea (Avro), which is 
pickled. 

The ajiples are of a peculiar, ery small variety, excellent for 
coolnng. Hyderabad is famous for them, but the}* and peaches 
fail on the coast. Grapes of many varieties and excellont gnality 
grow at Karachi as well as inland. Tho best Bombay mangoes do 
not appear to have been succesfullj- intioduced, but infeiior sorts 
are extensively cultivated and there is a peculiar, long, Smd 
mango. Smd plantams are veiy poor, but Bombay plantvains, 
not the best, are grown in Karachi and largo quantities are 
imported. The date palm growls every wheio, but it is only in 
Upper Smd, and especially at Sukkiir, that the fruit is of 
good quahty. Mulberries aio of two lands, the black, or garden 
variety, the frmt of which is sold in the Karachi havar as 
^‘^ishtiawherry ” and affords the best substitute for that 
unobtamable luxury ; and the white mulberry, which grows all 
ovei Baluchistan and Upper Smd and attains a height of 30 or 40 

♦Note— T he names of ting ancl tho no-^fcworo transpogod m all botanical boohs 
and manuals until Dr Pram recently pointed out tho error. 
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feet. Tlie long, thin, greenish fruit of the latter is dried and sold 
in all the bazars. It was held in great esteem^ by Baluchi 
waiiiors, who carried it in their pouches and swallowed a mouthful 
when entermg into action to give them stomach for the fight. 

A number of wild fruits are much eaten, ripe or in pickle, by 
the people, e. gr., Gotdia myxa (Geduro and lesmo) and rotlni 
(Liar), Zizyphus rotundifoha (Ber), Balvadora oleoidesj etc. The 
two species of Lotus, or so-called Wateiljly, NympJiaea lotus (Var. 
pulescensj and Nelumlium speciosum, deserve special mention. 
They grow in dhands every wheie and yield a considerable revenue 
to Government in the Manchhar Lake. The roots of both (Sindbi 
Loth and Beeh) are used as food in many forms and their seeds, or 
nuts, [Napo and Pdhuro), are much eaten and sold in all bazars. 

The Melon (Gidto, but commonly known as Kharhuza) and the 
water Melon (H^nddno, or Ghhdnho, commonly known as Taihuza) 
are much cultivated wheie sand with an undercurrent of water 
can be found, as in river beds. Jacobabad is famous for the 
former and Garhi Tasin for the latter. These are fruits : other 
gourds are much esteemed as vegetables, e. g., the Cucumber 
(Kahn), Luffa acutangula and cegyptiaca {Turj), Momordica 
chaiantia (Karelo), Gucurbita pepo (Eadu), the Pumpkin, Gitrullus 
vulgans (Meho, or Bil-pasand), of which the Water Melon is an 
artificial variety, and many others. 

The common European vegatables. Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Turnips, Green Peas, French Beans, Tomatoes, Beetroot, Celery, 
etc., are very successfully grown at Karachi, Hyderabad and in 
short, wheiever there is a demand for them. Others, which are 
-used by natives as well as Euiopeans, are more widely cultivated, 
such as the Onion {Basar), Garhc (Thum), Eadish '('Mw.ij, Carrot 
{Pitdz Gojar), Sweet Potatoe {Ldhoti gajar), Spinach {Pdlak), 
-Brinjal, or Egg Plant ( Wnngraw), Bhendie (Bhindi) and Potatoe, 
which IS rapidly gaming ground among the upper classes in India 
and IS much cultivated m the vicimty of Karachi. The following 

country^’ vegetables are not so well known to Europeans: 
Mariro (Amarantus gangeticusj, ImnaTc Purslain, (Portulaca 
oleracea and tuber osa), Methi (Tngonella foenum-grcecutn) and 
Singiun (the pods of the Horse-radish tree, Moringa pterygosperma ) . 
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T1i 6 principal Spiccs oi* CoiicliinGiits producod. in tliG I'rO'v moo 
are CluUies, Oarho Mirch (Capsicum fmtescens or minimum). 
Coriander, Dhdna (Gonandi urn sativum), Pcnnol, Saunf ( F ajuiculum 
vulgare) and Mustard, Ahur {Brassica mgia). 

A large pait of Sind consists of pastoral latlicr tlian agricultural 
countiy, abounding in trees and shrubs grateful to cattle, 
especially to camels and goals. Among these may bo inontioned 
Babul, Bcr and Khabar {Salvadoia j^crska), i\luch gioi^s bent on 
lalar soil, together uith various gioiind plants of the Goosofoot 
order knoivn by the Sindhis as TAni, uhich aie giecdily deioured 
by camels. The foliage of ITma)* (iyiccania iomcutom) pioudos 
unlimited provender for the same animals in the Delta. Fodder 
glasses are numerous: the best known aie Chhnhar^TjlcvsinejlagcUi 
fera and ccgyptiaca) Uaiiali or Chihhar (Cgnoilon dndtjhn) und 
Karasli (Paspalum saugmnah). Indian Coi n and Bailey are often 
cultivated for gieen fodder and the straw of Rice, Bajii and Juari 
are much used foi feeding cattle and hoinos. Ncai largo toums 
Lucerne and Guinea Grass aie cultivated. 

Opium, Aphim (Bapaver sommferum ), is grown in the Khairpur 
State. The cultivation of it is piohibitcd in British tciritoiy. 

Tobacco, Tarncll {Jt^icoiiana iabacvm), is grouu for local 
consumption; 8,427 acres wore under it in 190i-0j. 

Hemp, Bhang ( Cannabis saiiva ) is cultivated under license in 
the Larkana District, but for the di*ug only, not for the fibio. 

Sugar-cane, Kamancl ( Saccharum ofilcinanm ), grows well in 
Sind and was once more extensively cultivated than it is now. 

It is open to question whether lac ought not to bo classed as an 
animal product, being secreted by an insect, but as it is an item 
of Forest Produce, it may be mentioned here. The lac insect, 
Carteria lacca, is a small, gregarious member of the lowly 
organised family Coccidae, which hves, hke Green Fly, Tlirip, 
Cuckoo-spit and other garden pests, upon the Juices of plants ; 
and Lac IS a hard, cellular, leddish substance which the female 
secretes as a protection to heiself and her eggs. When she dies 
her body is full of a red substance 'which forms the “ Lac Dye ” 
of commerce. This is intended for the first nouiishment of her 
young, which, haying consumed it, i^^eak through the crust of 
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Lao wHcli envelopes tliem and settle on tLe nearest tender slioots Botany, 
and Ijegin secreting on their own account. They aie at this time 
very minute^ about ^^^th of an inch in length, and so numerous 
that they look like a led powder dusted thick on the tender twigs. 

The young issue in July and again in January ; accordmgly theie 
are two seasons for gathering the Lac, just before they have 
spoiled it and consumed the Lac Dye. The insect feeds in this 
Province on the Babul, Kandi, Ber, Siras, Banyan and Tamarisk, 
but Lac is collected mostly from the first. For some reason not 
yet discovered it flourishes only m very limited aieas, being 
absent from regions which seem equally smtable, or occurrmg too 
sporadically to repay collection. The gieat source of supply is the 
Babul forests on the Indus and the Fuleh Canal within a radius 
of 20 or 25 rmles from Hyderabad. It is also found along the 
canals in the Eastern Nara Iirigation Division, m some other 
parts of the Thar and Parkar District and in the Eotri TaluVa of 
the Karachi District. 

Lac IS collected by lopping off the incrusted twigs. These, cut 
mto short lengths, are known m the trade as Stick Lac.” After 
scrapmg the crust off and carefully washing out and preserving 
the dye, the Lac is melted mto the thin leaves known as Shell 
Lac.” Both these foims enter largely mto the returns of expoit 
trade fiom Bengal j but Sind Lac, which is inferior, is mostly 
used 111 the Province or in the Punjab, by lacquer woikers. In its 
crude state, as scraped from the twigs, it sells in Hyderabad at 
from 12 to 22 rupees a maund. The dye does not appear to be 
preserved in Sind. The Lac is long and patiently winnowed and 
sifted to separate baik and dirt, then pulverised with a grmding 
stone and again sifted, after which it is put mto tubs with water 
and trodden and washed until all diit and colouimg matter (the 
precious dye) have been worked out of it. It is then 
ready for use. 

The levenue denved by the Forest Department from the sale 
of the light to collect Lac dmiiig the last 5 yeais is shown below. 

The amount has always been very vaiiable, but the extiaoidinary 
increase m the last two years must be attiibuted to more caieful 
leahsation of the revenue. These figuies do not mclude amoimts 
collected by the Revenue and Pubhc Works Depaitraents, ivluch 
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sell the right td collect Lao and Babul Pods together • 


1901-02 .. 

... Bs 

1,345 

1902-03 . 


2,790 

1903-04-... 


12,536 

1904-05 .. 


21,324 

1905-0G... 

••• > 

37,108 
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Table XI V. 

The forests of Sind occuiiy an aica of 6,000,000 acres, and, divided 
into separate Mocks, follow the com sc of the Rivoi Tndns in all 
its windings from the Punjab boundai}^ in the north to the sea m 
the south: they in no place depait fai fiom that comse cveept in 
the north, where the flat countiy, as fai west ns Jacobabad and 
neaily as far east on the other side, had foiinerl} oflered facilities 
for the waters of the annual inundations to spioad. The greatei 
number of the forests are thus siiictly iivoiain, the remaiiidei 
being inland, situated in the noithern Distiichs of Sukkiir and the 
TJppei Smd Fiontier. A small aiea to the south of Ilyderabrid 
town, and a laigei extent of countiy on the Eastern Xara in the 
Thar and Parkar Distiict, foiin detached groups oi patches. 
Some of the iiveram blocks have latterlj* been convei ted into 
inland forests owing to the consti notion of canals and bands by 
the Irrigation Department foi the purpose of cultivation and 
piotection from disastious floods. 

Prior to the Biitish conq[uest the annual mimdations were 
nnchecked in their flow practically throughout the Province, culti- 
vation was not half of what it is now, the population ivas piobably 
not a third of that existing at the piesent day, and forest growth 
covered all the land where the water i cached , the people cut down 
the timber and made temporal y settlements and tilled the soil 
wheiever they chose, and were thus responsible foi the sepaiation 
of the wooded area into the patches and blocks which chaiacteiise 
the countiy today. Ceitain riveiain foiests weie reserved by the 
Mirs for purposes of the chase, weie walled in with mud walls, 
existing in many cases to the piesent time, and strictly protected 
fiom interf ei ence and trespass on the pait of the people by seveie 
game laws. The tree growth was caiefully fostered, traces of 
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canals and dylies testifying even now to tlie tliorougli manner in 
which this was done. 


After 1843 these game preserves, or Shikargahs” as they were 

called, became the nucleus of the present Forests of Smd. There 

is nothing to show when they were first demarcated as Forest, but 

in the year 1847 Major Scott was appointed the' first Foiest 

Eanger in Sind. He was followed by Captam Crawford, Dr. 

Stocks the botamst. Captain Hamilton, and Mr. Dalzell, another 

celebrated botanist. These last two Dangers demarcated all the 

shikdrgdhs by erecting boundary marks. We know from the 

\ 

records that in 1861 Mr. Fenner was put in charge of the forests, 
Vith a staff consisting of one Assistant Forest Eanger and two 
Inspectors, and there are lepoits to show that a certain revenue 
was reahzed from them from that period annually. Tn 1871 
Dr. Schhch took charge and became the first Conservator of Forests. 
He organised the Department and divided the Sind Circle into three 
Divisions coi responding to the Eevenue Divisions, placed each in 
charge of a District Forest Officer under him, with 15 Tapedars 
and one to three Sub-Eangers in each Tapa, or Eange, besides a 
number of Beat Guaids with an aveiage chaige of 3500 acies each. 
Mr. Campbell, following Dr. Schhch, obtained the sanction of 
Government in 1876 to the reconstitution of the Circle into the 
four Divisions of Sukkur, Haushahro, Hyderabad and Jerruck 
with 15 Eanges, amounting in all to an area of 527 square 
miles or 343,325 acres. These Divisions weie no longer contei- 
minous with the Eevenue Districts, but extended over both banks 
of the Indus and have remained unaltered up to the present day. 
During Colonel MacEae’s tenuie of the Conservatoiship a fifth 
Division was created m 1888, but was shortly abolished it was 
called the Jacobabad Division. By this yeai the foiest aiea had 
grown to 975 square miles. The subordinate establishment was 
twice reorganised, once in 1875 and once in 1885. It is probable 
that a thud reorganization scheme, proposed as far back as 1890, 
will be brought into foice shortly. 


In this piesent yeax (1906) the Sind Foiest Department consists 
of a Deputy Conservator of Foiests in chaige, responsible to the 
Commissioner in Sind, and 5 membeis of the Conti oiling Staff, of 
whom four are in chaige of Divisions, while one is doing work as 
Supei intendent of Foiest Contour Surveys, Of these one Officer 
5 
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only belongs to the Imperial Poreet Semcet 
AsLtant Conservators of the Pronneial Branch. Th«e are 5 
Bangers and 19 Poresteis in charge of Banges, of whom e ^ 
maionty are untrained men, only 4 of the Bangers and 6 of 
Poresteis haring passed through the Poiest Schools in “ 

DehraDun. There are 352 Porest Guards ru charge of Suh- 
Banges and Beats and Dep8ts ; some few do orderly work to Range 
Porest Officers as well as them office work, for there are no offices 
attaclied to Eanges in Sind. 


The clerical establishments sanctioned for the Circle and 
Divisional Offices consists of 6 Surveyors and 24 Clerks, 6 for the 
Circle, 5 for Sukkur and 4 for each of the other three Divisions 

and 1 for the Porest Contour Survey Office. 


Under the late proposals for reorganization, sanctioned by the 
Government of India, there will be 5 Dangers, 60 Foresters and 
Sub-Eangers and 359 Gnaids in the executive branch; 48 clerks 
for the Controlling Offices, Eange Offices and Depots (the 
necessity for Eange Offices having been recognised, as well as the 
advisihihty of bringing the Dep&t establishments on to the clerical 
list) ; and 5 surveyors. 


There is no record of management prior to the year 1860. 
From that date Administration repoits are available to show that 
a certain levenne was reahsed from the sale of wood fuel to the 
Indus Flotilla Company. It does not appear that any attention 
was paid to conservation or protection between 1860 and 1870, 
although some lands were added to the Government Forests and 
efforts were made to foster a trade in the produce. Eevenue 
seems however to have been the only object in view. The 
eailiest scheme of systematic working was proposed by 
Mr. Campbell in tbe year 1875 and provided for exploitation on 
the area plan with a revolution of 15 years, and provision for 
reservation of standards for timber as well as regulations for 
grazmg of cattle. The reason for this introduction of 
systematic working was that, about tbat time, the Indus Flotilla 
Company was supplanted hy the Horth "W estern Eailway, which 
required a very large amount of wood fuel, which it was not 
certain the forests could produce for ever In 1891 Mr. Hexton 
introduced some slight change in the working system; but neither 
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liis plan of woiking nor tlie former one seems to have been 
productive of anj sjlvicultuial advantage to the foiests. Little 
attention was really paid to the prescriptions of the plans, and 
the forests suffeied accordingly. It was not until the year 1896 
that anything really useful was done towards the preservation 
and systematic worlnng of the area. Then Mr. Dasai obtamed 
the sanction of Government for the preparation of WoiMng 
Plans under the provisions of the Poiest Code. The woik was 
immediately started in the field and last yeai saw the submission 
of the last of the Woildng Plan Reports, namely that for Sukkur 
Division. The three others for Hydeiabad, Jeiruck and 
Naushahrowerebroughtinto force in 1901, 1902, 1903, respectively. 
These Plans aie all based on the area system ivith a revolution of 
30 yeais for the chief species, less for otheis. As the chief 
demand for wood was fuel, no place was given in the prescriptions 
of the Plans to the production of large tieesj the Railway 
requiied notlmig but fiiewood. But circumstances are now 
different as the Railway has substituted coal for wood and a 
demand has aiisen fiom the Gun Carnage Pactoiy for timber, 
besides which there has always been a faiily good local maiket 
for the same, which is expanding as the years go by. It may 
soon be found advisable, therefoie, to make provision for the 
pi eduction of babul timber of laige size. The Working Ciicle is 
the unit of management and its area has been fived so as to allow 
of one coupe, or cutting of manageable dimensions, to be 
exploited each year of the revolution piesciibed; each such unit 
forms a beat in charge of a Guard. Coupes are presciibed for 
some years in advance, vaiiable in number, and such number of 
years is called a period. 

There are certaifi difficulties connected with the systematic 
carrying out of working plan prescriptions in Sind which are 
unavoidable owing to the annual liabihty of the riverain foiests to 
erosion, and to the wholesale changes which now and then take 
place in the liver’s course. It so happens at times that several 
year’s coupes are washed away during an inundation before tbeir 
turn for exploitation comes lound; occasionally even a whole 
forest disappears. While it is tiue that erosions of area are more 
or less counterbalanced by corresponding accretions, these constant 
changes are mimical to system j and it is therefore impossible tq 
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forecast accui’ately the sequence of working or the ouUarn of the 
forests for any length of time. 

The exploitation of forest mateiial is carried out hy contract 
agency, the year’s coupes being sold by public auction on 
departmental estimate of out-turn in fuel. The contractors supply 
the local wants of the towns and factoiies and mills in timber, 
fuel and charcoal, and export a small portion thereof to sea ports 
down the coast, to the Persian Gulf and to Quetta in Baluchistan, 
The chief lines of transport are the river, its backwaters and arms 
and canals, which aie connected with the forests by very 
indifferent roads and temporary tracks made by the contractors. 
The vehicles used are camels and donkeys by land, boats by water ; 
rafting is never practised and bullock carts are only used 
occasionally in Sukkur Division. The cutting work is done by 
Chavans, Brahuis and Kachhis. 

The forest growth consists of four chief sorts of trees, namely 
Acacia ardbica or labul; Prosopis spicigera or Jcandi^ Populug 
euphratica or hahan-j and two species of tamarisk, Tamanx 
galhca and dioica, called lai and jJiao respectively. Of these 
babul IS the most useful and occurs chiefly in the two southern 
Divisions of Hyderabad and Jerruck, although it is met with also 
fairly plentifully in Haushahro and Sukkur. It yields an excellent 
timber used extensively for wheels, agiicultural implements, 
building purposes and fuel; a 'gum which is only slightly inferior 
to true gum-arabic ; an astrmgent bark which is used for dyeing 
and tanning ; and pods affoidmg an excellent food for cattle of all 
kinds. It grows when young in dense, unmixed crops, forming a 
covermg to the ground through which very httle sunlight can 
penetrate, but becomes thinner naturally as it reaches maturity. 
It comes up readily from seed and is best regenerated by artificial 
sowings and has a maximum height of 60^ to 80^, with a girth 
when full grown of from 9' to 12' at breast height in favourable 
ciicumstances. Aandi is next in impoitance, is characteristic of 
the lands furthest removed from the iiver, and is the chief’tree of 
the Sukkur Division; it yields a good fuel, but is of httle use for 
building or other purposes ; the pods are used as fodder for cattle, 
goats and camels in the same way as those of babul. PaTiaii 
is most plentiful in Sukkur Division also, growing within the 
immediate influence of the inundations, and yields wood for 
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building’ and lacquer-work. Tamarisk exists chiefly in the new 
lands thrown up by the Indus and is equally distributed through- 
out the Province^ giving a good fuel and wood for agricultural 
implements and turnery. Tamarisk and lahan both come up 
thickly in the lacJia landSj from naturally sown seed washed down 
by the river, more resembling cereal crops in density than anything 
else in the flrst year. The former suffers little as it grows from 
natural thmning ; the latter becomes fairly open in mid-life and 
quite open as it nears its term of existence. Tamarisk hardly 
ever reaches a large size ; baJian, on the other hand, becomes a 
tree of good diameter and respectable height. Kandi is, when 
cut, immediately attacked by insects and, does not last. Tamarisk 
is liable to attacks of the same sort even when green, and it is 
difficult to find a sound tree of the species in the forests. The 
forests of Sind might be said to be divided into three bands 
according to their distance from the river ; the first the Bahan- 
tamarisk band, the second bearing babul, the third characterised 
by handi growing always in very open order, frequenting the 
heighest and driest parts and occupying, on the whole, the 
largest area of the three. 

Another tree occurring occasionally in the forests is Dalhergia 
sissoo or ^‘tali, ” but it is not indigenous to Sind. It is found near 
villages and wells in the revenue lands, especially in Sukkur, and 
has presumably been planted there by the people because of its 
valuable timber. It is especially plentiful in the Ahairpur State. 
The Forest Department established a few small plantations 20 or 
30 years back in Sukkur, which have in several cases flourished, 
notwithstanding subsequent neglect, and now contain large trees 
which are said to be worth Es. 20 and Es. 30 each. During the 
last four years the area of plantation has been extended and 
very promising results have been obtained so far. The timber is 
very durable and commands a high price in the market and is 
known as rose-wood.” 

Acacia Senegal, or Tthor, yields the true gum-arabic and is 
found on the edge of the most western forests in Hyderabad 
Division and in the small valleys and nalas of the hill ranges of 
Sind, as also all around Malir in the Karachi District. Ho notice 
seems to have been taken of the existence of the tree hitherto, 
except in a botamcal way. 
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Otlier treGS niGt witliiii forGst Iitnits^ including usGful busliGSj 
are : 

Zizyphus jujula or her^ yiGldmg foddGr for goats and camels. 

Azadirachta indica or mvrij yielding timber. 

Albizzia lebheh or siras. 

Ficus hengdlensisj hanya/ti or wady and F , Tcligios^j ‘piped, 

Tauiaiindus indica^ tamarind. 

Acacia Favnesia'ua, Vilayati Babul, 

Gordia Myxaj lesurij and G. Rotliiif lidv, 

ParHnsonia aculeata, mla-yaii hikar, 

Casuarina eguisetifolia^ planted only. 

Thespesia populnea, bliendi', near villages and scarce. 

Gappa'iis aplvylla, Tcirir, 

Salvadora persica, lehdbar, tbe mustard-tree of Scripture. 

The last two are busbes, but grow large enough, to supply 
small 1 afters for building purposes ; tbe former yields fruit and 
sboots wbicb bave a marketable value for table purposes; tbe fruits 
of tbe latter are eaten in years of scarcity. Botb these busbes 
are characteristic of dry or waterless lands, tbe latter more 
specially of ^^kalar” or salt lands, where it abounds. 

Lac is one of tbe secondary products of tbe forests, and is 
chiefly found on babul ti’ees, but is not in any way cultivated, 
notwithstanding that it is valuable and could easily be increased 
by artificial means. It has ab’eady been described. Reeds 
from Sar and IcdnJi grasses {Saccliarum sponfaneum and at un- 
dinaceum) for bbnds, shades and tbe walls of temporary huts ; 
and sar grass {Phragmihs Tva'i Tea for baskets, chairs, and ropes 
are other products. Other grasses, duhy harialij cliJiabarf of 
tbe genera Fiagrostisy Eleuszne and Oynodon, and others of 
AndropogoUf Paspalum, &c., yield escellent fodder for animals. 
Eisbery contracts in tbe forest dhands also give a small profit. 
Tbe grazing of animals on permit is productive of a large revenue, 
and resident ‘‘Maldai s ’ or grazieis occupy more or less peimanent 
^^hhans (settlements) in eveiy forest where there is anything to 
feed their cows, buffaloes, goats, and camels. Most of these 
“Maldars^^ are originaUy hill men. Tn years when the rain fails 
in the hills many beasts are brought down to the inundated 
country to tide over the interval of scarcity, and at such times 
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herds of goats, sheep and cows may he seen constantly on the 
move between the mountains and the valley of the Indus. 


The chief causes of damage to foiests are lopping and fires, the 
grazieis being responsible for most of it. Continuous attention 
is paid to the suppression of both these nuisances but it is difficult 
to make any impiession on them, for fires bring up early grass and 
lopping of branches is one of the easiest ways of feeding animals. 
The river, as has been mentioned above, erodes considerable 
portions of tree-bearing land in some years, and causes losses 
which it is not always possible to prevent by the system m force 
of cutting strips along the banks. Amongst the minor causes of 
damage may be mentioned beetles of the family of Gerambycidoe, 
whose larvae riddle green tamarisk trees and even attack hard 
babul wood : moth larvae, belonging to the family of Gossidce, 
attack chiefly the tamarisk and in the same manner as the beetles. 
Buprestid and scolytid beetles make short work of Icandi, tamarisk 
and hahan wood once it is dying or dead, and locusts destroy the 
pod Cl ops over large areas in certain years Finally severe frosts 
render whole years of sowing useless by killing all the young 
seedlings in the coupes under regeneiation ; and sometimes, as in 
the wmter of 1904-05, have a similar effect even upon well grown 
trees of all species. 


The annual outturn in timber and fuel under the present system 
of management has been 2*20 and 170 lakhs of cubic feet 
respectively ; 100 lakhs were supplied to the Kailway and the 
local demand swallowed the balance. The total value of this 
wood amounts to 1'54 lakhs of rupees. These figures are for the 
year 1903-04. 


Below is given the revenue and expenditure for the years 1855 
to 1905-06, by qumquennial averages up to 1895 and annually 
after that : 


Tear. 

Kevenne 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

1860-61 

62,734 

41,720 

21,014 

1865-66 

1,66,617 

48,503 

1,18,114 

1870-71 

2,41,635 

1,54,636 

86,9_99 

1875-76 

2,62,008 

1,74,824 

87,184 

1880-81 

3,78,550 

2,71,831 

1,06,719 

1885-86 

4,98,286 

3,64,964 

1,33,322 

1890-91 

6,08,321 

4,18,520 

1,89,801 

1895-96 

4,65,775 

2,34,807 

2,30,968. 


^Averages. 
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Tear 

Eevenue. 

Ex-pendiinre 

Surplus 

1896-97 

3,12,297 

1,34,209 

1,78,088 

1897-98 

2,67,114 

1,39,611 

1,27,303 

1898-99 

2,90 207 

1,49,779 

1,40,428 

1899-190C 

) 3,09,488 

1,45,319 

1,64,169 

1900-01 

2,68,089 

1,44,105 

1,23,984 

1901-02 

3,34,738 

1,63,892 

1,70,846 

1902-03 

2,61,650 

1,41,138 

1,20,512 

1903-04 

3,21,145 

1,28,296 

1,92,849 

1904-05 

4,06,954 

1,41,106 

2,65,848 

1905-06 

3,87,000 

1,58,200 

2,28,800 


Wood is responsible for 63 per cent., grazing for 25 per cent., and 
Minor Produce for 12 per cent., of which last hahul-pods and lac 
are answerable for nearly the whole amount, equally divided. 

The Forest Settlement of Smd was finished in the year 1895. 
A few ai eas are being added year by year as occasions for 
extension offer, and their settlement is effected in due couise. 
Demarcation by boundary marks has been nearly finished 
throughout the Province j these marks consisting of eaithen 
mounds with central wooden stakes placed at stated intervals 
along cut lines of 30' m width, both on outside boundaries as well 
as on the mternal boundaries of Compaitments of a squaie mile 
each, into which every foiest is divided for purposes of easy 
management. 

Wild Beasts. 

For some reason or other the mammaha of Sind have not had 
the same attention from naturalists as the birds, and the following 
rough list must be consideied provisional. 

Cai mvora. The Tiger ( Felis t%gi is, Sindhi Wdgli) is now extinct in 
Sind. The last survivor, a female, was shot in 1886 by Colonel 
McRae, Conservator of Forests. Tn 1878, Mr. H. C. Mules shot a 
very large tiger, and a tigiess and cub were killed by other membeis 
of the same paity, while marks of several more were seen. They 
haunted the dense glass jungles of the Rohri Division, extending 
their lange sometimes to the Upper Smd Fiontier and Sukkur 
Districts. Their extinction was due to the extensive destruction 
of these -jungles by the iiver and aitificial clearance, coupled with 
peisecution by the white man. The Panthei (F. pardus, Sindhi 
C/iUo) piobably ranged widely over Smd at one time. A leopard 
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and a lynx are mentioned by Lieutenant Cailess among the 
animals met with in the dense jungles of the Delta in 1837.' 
They aie confined now to the high lulls of the Elnrthar Eange, 
where seveial have been shot by European officers. Eewaids 
have been paid fiom Government treasuries for the destiuction of 
19 m the last 10 yeais. They aie noticeably lighter in colom’ and 
have much longer fur than Indian panthers generally. The 
Eishing Cat (F. viven ina), sometimes called “Tiger Cat,” occms on 
the Eastern ISTara (Mr. M. D. Mackenzie shot one in 1906) and 
piobably on the banks of the Indus and the sea coast. The 
Deseit Cat (F. otnata) is not uncommon about Karachi and has 
been caught kiUing turkeys in the Cantonment, but theie is no in- 
formation about it fiom other districts. The Jungle Cat (TP. chaus) 
is the common Wild cat of all Sind and seems to haunt open sciub 
jungle by choice. It does much mischief in the zoological gardens 
at Kaiachi. The Indian Lynx {F. caracal Smdhi, is 

nowheie common, but appears to occur in all distiicts. ^mong 
Shikaiis it IS known by its Peisian name Sidhgosh, “Black-ears ” 
The Small Civet Cat (F^'ye7 ncaZa ??m7acceasis) was not supposed 
to be found in Smd until a fine siiecimen was piocured expressly 
for this Gazetteer thiough Mi. D G. Ommaney, Distiict Supeiin- 
teudent of Pohce, Hyderabad. It occuis both in that and the 
Laikana Distiict and probabl^’^elsewheieaud is known as Khathori 
( =Kas7iZi«z=musk) Bilo. It is also called Jliangi dd Bilo, but that 
merely means 3 ungle cat and is applied somewhat promiscuously. 
Two species of Mungoose, [Rei'pestes mungo and aui opunctatus, 
Smdhi Noj) aie found in Sind, but they aie not commonly 
distinguished. The Hymna (Eycena stiiata, Sindhi Ghardlh) 
appears to be found in all paits of the Piovince. They are said 
to kill many asses, but in the official letuins of “ Loss fiom AVild 
Animals” they have an insignificant place The Wolf {Cams 
palhpes Sindhi Baghai ) on the other hand is credited with the 
destruction of 2900 Cattle (sheep and goats mostly) per annum. 
Human beings aie seldom attacked by it ui Smd Duiing the 
last 10 yeais i^waids have been paid for the destiuction of 1178, 
and they aie not neaily so common as they weie Blandfoid says 
that the Em’opeaii Wolf (Q. lupus) is found in western Sind, but 
as it IS distinguished by little else than its warmei fur, the case is 
similar to that of the Smd panthei . The J ackal {G. aur eus, Smdhi 
Gidar) is very common. Of Poxes (Smdhi Lultai) theie are two 
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species, tlie common Indian Eox (Vulpes hengalensis) and ilie Desert 
Eox (F. leucopus). Apart from other diffeiences the latter can he 
distinguished at a glance hy the end of its tail being puie white 
instead of black, yet it has proved difficult to get any infoimatiou 
as to their respective distribution. Both are found in the vicinity 
of Karachi: the latter probably piedomiiiates m the dry and 
sandy tracts. The Indian Badger {^IcXVivoidViicLicd} Sindhi GoTpcvtj 
and also Got ndi ) occuis in every pait of Smd, but is so seldom seen 
that imagination has license to deal with it and does. Not only 
is it said to dig up giaves and feed on the coipses of the dead, 
but to enter houses and carry off infants. Intelligent Shilvaiis 
Will aver that, if it meets a man alone, it will use on its hind legs, 
almost suffocate him with its sejmlchial bieath and hug him to 
death. The Common Otter (Luba viilgai i$, Sindhi Ludht a) is 
abundantly found in the Indus and often kept by the Mv lianas to 
assist in diiving fish. The Smooth Otter {L. dhoti) is said by 
Blanfoid to be common in Smd, but it has been so lately discrimi- 
nated that httle is known about it. 

The Himalayan Black Bear [Tlrsus iot guatus) known by the 
Baluchis as Mam, is found on the heights of the Khirthar Range. 
One was shot not far fiom Kute- 31 -kabar in 1902 by Mr. W. H. 
Lucas, Collector of Lark ana, and others have been seen. 

Insectivora. Muskrats [Croeiduia crceulea,) are not nearly so 
obtrusive as in some paits of India. Hedgehogs (Smdlii Jaha) 
aie fairly common and thiee species are said to be found in the 
Piovince, Miinacexis coUaiisjjptdoni and. pichis, 

Ghv) optet a. Theiarity of Eljung Poxes {Lleropusincdxxis,) in Sindis 
pel haps attributable to the absence of indigenous species of Ficus. 
Theyareoccasionallyseen, however, in the LaikhanaandlJppei Smd 
Piontier Distiicts. Two smaller species of Fruit Bats, Xanthatpia 
amplexicaudata and Cynopterus viarginatus, are not uncommon 
locally. Muiiay says that the latter is a pest to the gardeneis at 
Malir neai Kaiachi. The Indian Fampiie is not common, but 
Mull ay records it from Kaiachi and also thiee species of Leaf-nosed 
Bat. A reliable list of the Yespeitilionidae of Sind is still a 
desideratum* Muiiay mentions ten species. 

Rodenha. The thieving and pestiferous, but undeniably pietty. 
Palm S(^uiirel {8ciw) SindhiAbriuio) is the only member 
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of tlie family lecorded from Sind The commonest rat in Sind is 
piobably the Jeiboa Pat {Geihillus %ndicus), or its cousin the 
Deseit Geibille {G. huiiiancB). Mr. Gleadow of the Foiest 
Depai'tment ivas the discoveier of another species at Eohii, the 
little Hairy-footed Gerbille (G. gleadoivi). The common house lat, 
in Karachi at any rate^ is puie white on the under parts, but 
blown lats aie also found; both are i anted now as vaiieties of 
Mus oattus. Mus decumanus cannot be absent fiom such a sea 
port as Karachi, but the bandicoot is nutnown. The Shoit-tailed 
Mole Rat {N. hai dwiclai) is widely spread in the Piovince and is 
ranked among the enemies of the f aimer. It is called Mo in 
Sindlii, like all other lats. The common house mouse of Smd is 
the Persian species, M^(,s hacti lanus. The field mice have not been 
studied. The Porcupine {Hystnx leiicuia, Smdbi Se'ili) is common 
and said to be paiticularly devoted to potato ciops in Smd. The 
little Sind Haie (Lepws day anus, Smdhi Ga/io) is abundant in scrub 
jungle throughout the Piovince and appeals to be the only species. 

Ungulaia. As is well known, the Wild Ass {Eguus hemionus) 
inhabits the Rann of Cutch and Jesalmn ; but there ismorebkelihood 
than proof of its crossing oui fiontier. The smallest of Indian wild 
sheep, the Ooiial ( Ovis vignei ), best known in Sind by its Brahui 
name Gad, is found on the Khirthar Range and the Pab hills down 
almost to the plains. The finest horns recorded from this part 
are a pair in the possession of H. H. Mir Muhammad Hasan Ali 
Khan, C.I. E., which measure 36 inches round the curve. 

The Smd Ibex, or Persian Wild Goat ( Gapja cegagrus, Smdhi 
Sarah ) is found on the same hills at higher elevations The 
numbeis of this noble beast are being rapidly thinned, but it finds 
an asylum in the Khirthar hills of the Kaiachi Kohistan, which 
are reserved for H H. Mir Muhammad Hasan Ali Khan, C I. E , 
and where it is preserved by his men from mdiscnmmate 
destruction. His Highness has a unique collection of heads, includ- 
ing one with horns of 52 inches ; but the record is believed to be 52| 
inches in length and 7 in ciicumfeience at base. This was shot 
by the late Geneial Marston. 

' The “Chinkara” (Gazellahennetti), miscalled Satan by 
Smdhis, is found throughout Smd in smtable places, ^. e., on the 
pat at the foot of hills, on the borders of the Uann and, in short, 
wherever bare desert border^ on grazing grounds. It is much 
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■Wild less common tlian ifc was, except in tlie Kliaiiimr State, wliere it 
Beasts. preseived. His Highness the Mir of Khairpur has a head witli 
horns said to measure 1C inches, which must he the lecord for 
all India 

The true Eaian, or Black Buck {Anlilope cervicapra), is not 
indigenous to Sind, hut was introduced into the Khan pur State hy 
His Highness Mu Sir Ah Mm ad Khan, G.C. S. I., and has multiphed 
exceedingly. Tins herd is chaiacteiised hy gieat spiead of lioirns; 
one pair in possession of His Highness measures 26" m length and 
the same in expanse fiomtip to tip. The Hog-deer {Cei-vuspoi cinusy 
Sindhi P7id?o, oj Jdngho) is found thioughout Smd wherever there 
is thick jungle, and does much damage to ciops. His Highness 
the Mir of Khairpui has a head with lioius of 23^ inches, 
which must, if they have been coiiectly measured, he the 
record for India. The Swamp Deer, oi Baiasinglia [Cctvus 
duvaucehy Sindhi Goin) is extinct like the tigei, with which it 
shaied the jungles of Eohii within the memoiy of officeis now 
serving m Sind. The wild Pig {S^ls cusiatusy Sindhi Steal) is 
common throughout the Pi oionce and is legulaily hunted with 
the speai in Jacohahad ; occasionally also m Hyderdhiid. They 
grow large: a pair of 10 inch tusks were seemed hy Mr. H. C. 

" Mules in the Badin Talulra. 

Cetacea. The great Indian Pin-whale {Balwnopiet a inchca) the 
largest of all known animals, is prohahly the species which is frequ- 
ently seen hy sailois on the coast of Smd and Baluchistan. It has 
more than once come into collision with steameis, andthe lemains 
of a skull at the Kaiachi Museum, which measmed 17 feet 8 inches, 
are said to belong to an mdividual stianded on the coast. Piom 
the nupiecise, hut emphatic, statements of Haiachi fisheimen it 
appeals that they sometimes harpoon a gigantic ‘^fish’^ and 
obtain infinite oil from it. The common Porpoise of the coast 
{Steno plumbeus) visits Haiachi and no doubt goes up all the 
creeks; hut the Poipoise of the Indus (Smdhi Bulhan)y is 
Plafamsta gangeUca. It is quite blind, a very suitable condition 
for its circumstances. Its oil is a piecious specific for iheumatism 
and the MuMnas hm-n it in lamps. Some castes eat the flesh. 
The porpoise is caught with the aid of framed otters, which are 
turned loose m some pool near the hank of the liver wheie there 
are fish. The hhnd porpoise hears the noises that they make and 
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liurries up, (not to eat the otters, hut to share their feast) ■when 
a stout, bell-shaped net is clapped on it and it is speared through 
the meshes. 

Edentata. The Scaly Ant-eater {Manispentadactyla, Sindhi Ghhald 
un) IS certainly found, at least in the south of Smd, but is 
seldom seen on account of its underground habits. One brought 
to the Earachi gardens in 1905 -was kept successfully for 3 
months on a diet of raw eggs beaten up in milk. 

Note — Domesfcio atmnals are treated in the Chapter on Agrioultare, 

* 

Birds. 

Sind has been fertile in Ornithologists, or lucky in attracting 
them. In the cold season of 1872 Mr. A. 0. Hume made a tour 
from Jhelum to Maskat and took away 2,500 specimens of birds 
representing 250 species. A delightful account of this tour was 
pubhshed in Vol. I of “ Stray Feathers.” The hst of our birds 
was subsequently augmented by Mr. James (afterwards Sir Evan 
James and Commissioner in Smd), Captain E. A. Butler, and 
Messrs. "W. T. Blanford, S. B. Doig and others, and now numbers 
about 400, mclusive of oceanic species observed on our coast. As 
late as 1904 a pretty European or Central A^ian Tit, Aijitheliscus 
coronatusj was added to the list by Mr. T. R. Bell, A casual 
inspection of this hst will suffice to show the peculiar character of 
the avifauna of Smd, resulting from its geographical position and 
its physical features. The valley fertihsed by the Indus is cut off 
from the rest of India by a desert barrier which sufficiently 
accounts for the absence or scarcity of many famibar Indian species 
and some whole families, e. g., Jungle and Spur-fowls, Bush-quails, 
Bulbuls (except tivo), lora and all the Sunbirds and Flower-peckers 
except one. The absence of others, such as Horn-bills, Fruit-pigeons 
and Barbets, is explained by the nature of the indigenous vegetation, 
which IS characterised by the general absence of trees with large 
leaves and therefore of the genus Ficus. On the other hand the 
western boundary of Sind is geographically one with Baluchistan 
and lies open to species from southern Europe, north-east Africa 
and Arabia which scarcely spread further east. Finally its jheels 
and swamps and its position with reference to migration routes 
combine to make Smd a winter resort of waterfowl without a 
rival in India t With our present knowledge of distribution 
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disti’ict lists are impossible, but brief notes on tbe bii’d life of the 
Province as a whole may be useful in every distnct. 

Corvidae. The Indian Corby {0. maci oihynchus) is wanting, the 
Common Crow {G. splendens) too abundant and markedly lighter 
on the neck than those of southern India. Jacobabad is invaded 
by hosts of Ravens {G. coian) every winter, which spread 
southwards as far sometimes as Karachi, The Brown Raven (G. 
umh inus) comes into Larkana and the Upper Sind Eiontier. The 
Indian Magpie is common. 

Besides these the passerine birds of Smd include the common 
Indian Grey Tit, 7 Babblers, 2 Bulbuls, one Drongo, 27 Warblers, 
almost all being winter visitants merely, 7 Shrikes inclusive of the 
Woodshiike, 3 Mimvets, the Cuckoo-shrike (Graucahis macii), 2 
Orioles, (0. hundoo) and the European Oriole [0. galbula) as 'a rare 
visitor, 3 Mynas, at least 3 Starhngs and the Rosy Pastor, cuised 
of farmers, 5 Flycatchers, includmg the Paradise Flycatcher laiely 
seen, 12 Chats, nearly all winter visitants, and one Redstart, 2 
Robms and the Bluethroat, 4 Thrushes, in ■winter only, 3 W eaver- 
birds, one Munia and the Amadavat, 7 SpaiTOws and Finches, ‘6 
Buntmgs, of which 4 are only seen in winter and one, MelopJms 
melamcterus, the Crested Bunting, is rare at any time, 7 Swallows 
and Mai tins, but not P. concolor so abundant elsewhere, 15 Wagtails 
and Pipits, of which only 2 are resident, 10 Laiks, only one 
Sunbird and no Dimum. 

From the Orders Pici, Zygodactyh, anisodactyli Macrochires, 
Coccyges and Psittaci we have only 3 W^oodpeckers, no Barbets but the 
Coppersmith and that problematical, 2 Rollers, 4 Bee-eaters, 3 King:- 
fishers, the European Hoopoe, 3 Nightjars, the House Swift, "with 
glimpses of 2 or 3 other species, 5 Cuckoos (if we include Taccooua 

leschenauUii, which has been found on the Hab river) and 2 

Parrots. ' 

/ 

Of these the following are famdar garden birds : The Common 
Babbler, or Sdthhdi” {Grateropus canorus), its small 'copy, Aigya 
caudata, the Smd Bulbul, Kmg Crow, Tailor Bird, Bay-backed 
Shrike, Common Mmivet, Myna, Fantailed Flycatcher {Bhipiduia 
albifrontata). Brown Munia, Amadavat (which nests in Karachi 
gardens). Sparrow, Purple Sunbird, Rollei’, Common Bee-eater, 
-White-breasted Kingfisher, Koel, Pied Cuckoo (at the' end of the 
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monsoon) House Swift and Roseringed and Alexandime Parrakeets 
(the last now named P. nepalensis in contempt of Alexander the 
Grieatj who took this species hack with him fiom Sind). The 
cold season bungs in a number of Tiee Warblers, the common 
Stailmg, the Rosy Pastor, or “Juan Bird” (which mdeed only 
leaves us fiom the end of May to the beginning of July and 
possibly breeds in Sind.) Redstait, Common Swallow and seveial 
giey and yellow Wagtails. We miss the familiar Bombay Bulbul, 
which, however, is found about the Eastern Nara. Space may be 
spared for a few notes on less familiar bmds. The Striated 
Babbler {Aigym earlii) occurs all along the Indus, nesting in 
long grass That cuiious Persian bird, Hypocolius ampehnus, 
has been met with seveial times in the Kaiachi District. Thiee 
Warblers, Acroceplialiis stentorius, Hypolais rama, Lahcilla bwnesij 
commonly regarded as winter visitants, have been found breeding 
in the Eastern Naia and elsewhere, and so has the little Starling, 
Stwtnia minor. The Chats, which aiffect chiefly the hilly and 
desert tracts, include Saxicola monaclia, which has been found 
between Sehwau and Kalat The Deseit Pinch {Ei yihrospiza 
giihaginea) is another bird which distinguishes Sind in the winter, 
and the Eastern Linnet {Acanthis fringilln ostns) is said to have 
been met with near Rarachi. The Rufous-backed Spairow (P. 
pyrrhonotus) first discovered by Sir A. Bmmes and then lost for 
forty years, was rediscovered by Mr Doig breeding in the Eastern 
Nara. The Desert Lark {Alcemon desettoium) appears to occur 
from Jacobabad to Kaiachi, and the Eastern Calandra Lark 
{Melanocoi ypJia bimaculata) visits Upper Sind and the deserts east 
of Umaikot in winter. PynJmlauda melanaucJten is common in 
the deserts to the east. Our Skylark is Galerita custataj which 
sings sweetly but is seldom caged by the Sindhi. The European 
Bee-eater (ilf. apiastei ) has been seen in Smd and M. persicus 
breeds m the Province. The European Night-jar also visits Smd 
in winter. 

The Raptorial birds find good living in Sind with its teeming 
population of desert rats, hares and lizards, not to speak of 
waterfowl. Of the three gieat Horned Owls Bubo momandvs 
makes its croaking voice lieaid in all watered and wooded paits 
from Jati northwards B. benqalensis is less common, and Ketiipa, 
the Pishing Owl, has only once been procured near the Gaj river, 
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The little Owlet is everyivhere. Scops hrucii haunts the old gaidens 
about Karachi, the Long-eared Owls and Shoit-eaied [Asia otus 
and accipitnnus) visit us in winter. The Lammergeyer is often 
seen on the Khirthar hills and there are 6 other vultures, 
including V. monachus. G. hengalensis breeds commonly on the 
banks of the Indus and there are nests on the large trees about the 
boat-bmlding yards at Sukkur. The Eagles include the Imperial, 
Tawny and Spotted, JBonelli’s (which is very common on the 
banks of the Indus) and its younger brother the Booted Eagle. 
The Serpent Eagle is not rare in open country and the 
Long-legged Buzzard is one of the commonest birds to be seen on 
the barren hills in the west. The White-eyed Buzzard and the 
ShiJcra are common, as is the European Spairow Hawk in winter. 
Pallas’s Fishmg Eagle tyrannizes over all dhands, scorning the 
lenten diet assigned to it by naturahsts, and the White-tailed 
Sea-Eagle visits us in winter. The Black-winged Kite is found 
in the east and north. Of the five large falcons the Laggar nests 
on most towers, while the Peregiine, Shdhin, Saker and Barbary 
visit the Provmce regulaily in the cold season ; so do the Hobby 
and Merlm: the Eed-headed Merlin and Kestril are common. 
The royal sport of falconry was much practised by the Mirs and 
is stiU m vogue.^ 

The Dove family is poorly represented in Sind, but the little 
Brown Dove is common in gardens and, with the Eing Dove {T. 
risorius'), on the plains, while the small Eed Dove (T. ti angue- 
hancus) occurs locally. The Indian Stockdove {Columba eversman- 
ni) visits us in winter and Captam Butler was positive that he saw 
Palumbus casiotis^ the Eastern Wood pigeon, near Sukkur. Of 
Sandgrouse there are 7, of which the common Pm -tailed (P. 
ezustus) IS the only species geneially dishibufced. The Imperial 
{P. arenaiius) is found chiefly m the north, and so is the large 
Pintailed (P. dlcJiata), while the Close-barred, Coronetted and 
Spotted (P. UcUensteim, coionatus and senegallus) keep west of the 
Indus. In continuation of the Sandgrouse we may take the other 
fowl which are called Game, passing by the Eails and Coots which 
ought to follow. Peafowl are not indigenous to Sind, but they have 
long been kept in a semi-domestic state and have quite naturalised 
themselves about Dmarkot and the Eastern Kaia. The Giey and 

•See note oq falconry under Amusemenfcq m Cliapter 17 . 
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Black Parti idges are geneially distributed and tbe Cbukor and 
Seesee inhabit the Trestein ranges, the latter coming down to within 
a few miles of Karachi. The Grey and Earn Quails are uncertain, 
but often very abundant, the former in winter the latter in summer. 
The Common Crane, {SindhiKunj) winch visits us in numbers in 
wmter, deserves to be ranked among, game bifds. ' There are 
three other species, including the Great white Crane (Giws 
leucogetanus), but scarcely the Demoiselle, or ^‘Kalam” so 
abundant in Guzerat, The Indian . Bustard is found in Thar and 
Parkar, where its eggs have been taken. The wandering Florican 
is said to have bred in southern Smd too, but is not common m 
any part. The Houbara spreads over the Province from September 
to March. 

It is impossible to summarise in any way the list of our^ waders 
and shore buds, which number about 70 species, some rare and 
interesting. Sportsmen may note that the W oodcock has several 
times been shot in or near Karachi and that both the common and 

\ t _ ' j ’ ' * 

Jack Snipe are common, but the "Pintail very rare. There aie 
four species of Storks, including the Adjutant, and 15 Herons and 
Bitterns besides the Giant Heron of Africa [Ardea goliah), which 
IS suspected of visiting Smd. The Curlew remains on our coasts 
all the year, but has not been found breeding. 

Seven species of Gulls and 12 Terns have been recorded from 
Smd, and the Skimmer ' {Wiynchojps albicolhs), which breeds on 
sand-banks in the Indus. The eggs of Sterna saundei si have often 
been taken at Kaiachi and those of 8. melanogasUt , minuia and 
seewa in North Smd. The Skua {Stercoiaiius cre^pidatm) is oiim. 
seen on the coast, with the Masked Booby and other interesting 
ocean birds. All the thiee Indian species of Cormorants and the 
Snake-bird are common. Pehcans (P. cHspus and perhaps other 
species) abound on the Manchhar Lake and large dhands The 
Crested and Eared Grebes are met with about Karachi and 
Dabchicks everywhere. Duck shooting is par excellence the sport 
of Smd and a list of Anatidae recorded from our waters may be 
useful. 

The Common Swan, Gy gnus olor. Swans were fiist shot m Sind, 
nearSehwan,byMr.H. E. Watson m 1878, and dunngtlie unusually 

severe wmter of 1899-1900 they weie seen, shot, or captured 
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Birdsr alive, on tlie Hab river, at Kolrl, Meting, Laid and on tbe 
Mancbbar Eabe. One was sbot as late as 27tb April. 

The W hooper Swan, G. musicus. One specimen of this species 
was killed in the Kambar Taluka of Larkana District on 31st 
January, 1904, and sent by Mr. J. Crerar, I. C. S., to the Bombay 
Natural History Society for identification. 

Grey Goose, Anser ferns, (Sindhi Hajis). 

White-fronted Goose, A. alhfions. Bare in Sind. 

Barred-headed Goose, A, indicus (Sindhi Raj Hans). 

The Comb Duck, Sarcidiot'nis melanonotus. The NuUa occurs 
only as a straggler m the south-east. 

The Sheldrake, Tadorna cornuta (Sindhi Tar niragi). 
Commoner in Sind than in other parts of India. 

Brahminy Duck, Gasarca mlila (Smdhi Mang), 

W histling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica (Sindhi Ghihi ) . Comm on 
only during the monsoon. 

Large Whistling Teal, D./wlva. Said to occur, Barnes lecords 
a nest near Hyderabad. 

The Mallard, Anas hoscas, (Smdhi Hitagi, female Niragiani). 

Spotted-billed Duck, A. poecilorhyncha (Smdhi Hanjai). 

GadwaU, Chaulelasmus sti cpei us (Smdhi Biiai ) . 

Clucking Teal, NeUiwrv foimosvm. This rare duck has been 
obtained in Sind, 

Common Teal, A. crecca (Sindhi Edraro). 

Widgeon, Mareca penelope {^mdhi Phai ao) , This is sometimes 
the commonest duck on the coast. 

Pmtaii, Bctjdlct acuia (Sindhi Erighusli^. 

Garganey Teal, Querguedula circia (Sindhi aro, or Karai o ) . 

Shoveller, Spatula clypeaia (Sindhi Gmu, or Eangho), 

' Marbled Teal, Marmatonetta angustii ostiis (Sindhi OUoi). 

Bed-crested Pochard, Netta rufina (Smdhi Ratdbo)^ 
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Pochard, JTy* oca /mna (Sindh i TJiorando). ' , Birds. 

White-eyed Duck, N. ferruginea (Sindhi Barnun). 

Scaup Pochard, N. mania. Once recorded from Karachi. 

Tufted Duck, N. fuUgula, This occurs in Sind, though not 
abundantly. 

Smew, Mergus alhellus (Sindhi Byali or Jhali). 

Eeptiles. 

The species of hVards, snakes and other reptiles in Sind are Beptiles* 
more numerous than would be suspected by any one who had not 
made it his business to cultivate their acquaintance ; but only 
those that in some way obtrude themselves on our notice can be 
mentioned here. 

Ch'ocodiles. (There are no '^Alligators ” in Asia.) The common 
Crocodile {Grocodilus palushisj Sindhi Wdgu) abounds in the 
Indus and in aU other waters capacious enough to accommodate 
it and gives to Mugger Peer its popular name. Eight or ten 
human beings and a large number of domestic animals are killed 
by them every year in Sind. One shot by Mr. JBL. C, Mules 
measured 12 feet 8 inches, and this appears to be about their limit, 
though old writers thought nothing of 15 feet and Sir Eichard 
Burton ventured on 20. 

The Long-nosed Crocodile, or Gavial {Gavialis gangeiicus, 

Sindhi Sesar) grows much larger, but it is harmless, feeding on 
fish. It IS confined to the river and commonest near the mouth 
of it. The fishermen entrap and kill a good many. 

F'ieshwatet Turtles. A large Turtle, probably Trionyx gangeiicus, 
is very common in the Indus, basking on the banks with long neck 
erect. A smaller species, Emyda granosa, is said to inhabit dhands 
and there are probably others. 

Tortoises. There are two species of land tortoises which may be 
found in Sind. Of water tortoises, which, unlike the turtles, are 
herbivorous and do some damage to rice crops, there are several. 

Sea Turtles. The Edible Turtle, [Chelone mydas, Sindhi Kachhau) 

IS common on the coast. It still lays its eggs sometimes on 
Clifton beach and often visits Manora for the purpose. Murray 
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]KeptUes< says tliat tlie Loggerlicad^ Thcdassochchjs cdycttci) is also found on 
our coast. 

Lizards. Among lizaids tbe Monitor^ somotimes misnamed the 
Iguana {Yaranus lengalensts, Sindhi Qoh)y is common near ^ator and 
grows to a length of S feet. Its sldn is used for malnng native 
drums. The deadly Biscohra, of which natives have such tales to 
tellj generally tui ns out, when seen, to he a young Monitor, or 
else LJuhle'phai is maculaiinsj an ill-favouied, uarty grouud-lizaid, 
which seldom exceeds 8 inches in length. House Gechos, garden 
and green lizards aie not so much in evidence in Sind as they 
are m paits where insect food is more plentiful, hut the species 
are numeious. The most familiar aie the nimble little sand 
lizard, Acanthodaclyhis caiitoiis, and the heavy, gi ass-eating 
Uromastix Imdwxckii, which is mercilessly dug out of its burrow, 
wherever found, on account of its medicinal fat. 

Snakes. The fearful mortality from snahebites reported in Sind 
after the British occupation at first gave i iso to the suspicion that the 
snate was only a scapegoat; but after inquiry the suspicion seems 
to have been abandoned. The real explanation is undoubtedly the 
prevalence of the '^Kapar” {Eelns cm matn), Irnoun in Bombay 
and the Deccan as Flmrsa, and in English called various names as 
fanciful as the notions of those who employ them. It is so small 
(rarely attaining to a foot and a half in length), tliat the quantity 
of poison which it injects scarcely suffices to cause the death of 
an adult man once in five times j hut its numheis and 
iuconspicuousness, together until its habit of lying coiled in the 
middle of a road, its sluggishness and bad temper, make it the 
most fatal snake in India. It is by far the commonest of tlie 
venomous species m Sind, especially in the Thar and Paikar 
District. Like most snakes, it is little seen in the winter, but 
becomes active as the weather grows waini ; and doubtless the 
inundation about that time expels many fiom their hiding places 
and compels them to seek the inhabited areas. Next ^to the 
Kapar, the ‘^^Krait,’’ {Bxingax'us cosndeus) is the commonest 
venomous species in Smd and its bite is far more certainly fatal. 
Since the volume on Snakes in the Eanna of Biitish India was 
published a new species of Bungams has been discovered in 
Dmarkot and Sukkur and named Bv/ngarus sindanus. It is very 
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gitmlar to the Erait in colour^ hut seems to grow larger. Of the 
Cohra {Naja ii i^pudiaiis, Smdhi Kdiihai) there is little to he said. ‘ 
It IS common here as elsewheie in India, the hlack variety being 
most frequently seen. Russel’s Viper (Dahoia, or Vipem » ussellh) 
does not appear to he so common as the others. It has the same 
indolent and snappish ways as Mhis and is therefore very 
dangerous. 

i 

There are about fifteen hinds of Sea Snakes on the Smd coast, 
which are all venomous, but as they never bite anybody, it does 
not signify. Of non-venoraous snakes there are more than 25 
species recorded, the commonest by far being Dipsas ti igonata^ a 
yellowish grey reptile, with a white and black zigzag pattern on 
its back, which is often mistaken for Echis cat inata, though it is 
much more slender in form and grows much larger. It is 
harmless except to cage buds, for which it has an unscrupulous 
avidity. The Python is found m Smd, though not commonly. 

Government offers no rewards for the destruction of snakes, 
but certain municipalities do within .their own limits. The 
Sukkur Municipality gives one anna a head, and that of 
Jacobabadtwo annas. There are also reports, from which, it 
appears that about 1,670 snakes are destroyed per annum in the 
Hyderabad District and about 1,430 in Thar and Parkarj but the 
universal ignoiance ivith respect even to the differences between 
venomous and innocent species deprives such figures of all value. 

Pisses. 

Sea Pisheeies. 

There are probably few shores to which fish resort in greater 
number and variety than the coast of Sind. The Indus, one of 
the few rivers m India which fiow all the year round and one 
which IS as yet obstiucted by no weirs, attracts ithose species, 
hke the 'Falla, which breed in fresh water, while the - food which 
^ jits many mouths pqur into the sea .brings together countless small 
,fry, which are food in turn to many predacious .species.- -Qthers, 
hke the sardine, of migratory habit, pass by periodically in 
countless |shoals. Por these reasons the fisher’s i craft has been 
carried ,on at and about Karachi from time immemorial on a scale 
go much in excess of .local Requirements that the saljbing of fish 
for ^xpqr|) h^s also, becopae a great trade. The Amirs raised a 
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I’Gvenueof frouiEs. 4,000 io 7,000 hj farming out tlie riglit to 
fisli, witli tlie result that the fishermen became viitiially slaves of 
the Bania contractors. Tlie farmer could levy Ins dues in either 
money or hind accoiding to a laiiU truly oiienlal in its complexity 
and much too long fni reproduction here. The fishermen were 
also subject to about ten different cesses of a miscellaneous nature, 
the collection of which must have maintained a host of harpies ; 
Q.E.P. The British Government, in the hope of improving the 
condition of the fishermen, abolished the contracts in 184G and 
adopted a system of licenses, but, this pi oving very unremunerative, 
the fisheries were again sold by auction in 1851. In 1858 this 
system was again condemned and licenses were issued to fishing 
boats on fees which ranged from Es. 3 for a toney to Es. 5 per 
ton on larger craft. Having paid this fee the owner of the boat 
was fiee to fish where and as he pleased. This system continued 
until 1884, when fishermen weio relieved of all special taxes in 
view of the deplorable condition into which their trade had sunk 
since the abolition in 1867 of the import duty of 7^ per cent on 
salted fish. This had exposed them to a ruinous comiietition from 
the Makran coast, where there was no duty on salt. To meet this 
an import duty of 12 annas a cwt. was imposed by the Tariff Act 
of 1876 on salted fish imported into any part of the Bombay 
Presidency excepting Sind, which gave the Sindhi in his turn an 
unfair advantage ovei the fishermen of the Bombay coast, whom 
he could undersell in their o»u markets, for the duty on salt was 
only 8 annas a maund in Sind, but Es. 1-18-0 in the rest of the 
Presidency. Three years later, however, the Bombay salt duty, 
which had in the meantime been raised to Es. 2-8-0 a maund, 
was extended to Smd, and the Tariff of 1882 repealed tlie impoit 
duty on salted fish from Makran and elsewhere, with the speedy 
result that the Government of India was moved, in view of the 
virtual destruction of the fish-salting industry in Sind,” to insist 
on an experiment being made with yards in which salt should he 
issued to cureis at cost price. By Bombay G. E. Ho. 8895, dated 
11th Hovemher, 1884, the opening of four such yards was 
sanctioned. Three of them proved impracticable, but one was 
started on the 1st of May following at Shamspir, within the 
limits of Karachi harbour, and has been maintained successfully 
to the present day, the average issue of salt per annum being 860 
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maunds and the outturn of fish 5,235 maunds. At first salt was Sea Fish- 
issued at 8 annas a maund, but as this did not pay actual 
expenses, the rate was raised to one rupee a maund in 1896. In 
May 1904 another yard was opened at Khadda, close to the fish 
market on the west of Karachi City, at which, in the eleven 
remaiTimg months of that official year, 959 maunds of salt were 
issued and 14,672 maunds of fish cured. Measures are also taken 
to encourage curing with duty-paid salt, which is carried on 
extensively at Eehri in the creek east of Ghizri Bandar and at 
Kund in the Mutni channel, not far from Keti Bandar, and on 
hoard fishing boats. Permits to store salt at the two places 
mentioned are gi anted by the Collector of Karachi, under Section 
38 (2) of the Bombay Salt Act, and a Customs Munshi is appointed 
to control the traffic at each place, by whom, as well as by the 
Collector of Customs, similar permits are issued to fishermen 
desirous of curing fish on their boats. The aggregate quantity of 
salt for which permits were issued to fishing boats in 1 904-05 
was 838 maunds. 


The effect of all these oscillations of the fiscal pendulum on the 
fishing industry may be fairly gauged by the following figures 
showing the value of total exports of salted fish from Karachi for 
each quinquennium since 1855-56 : 


1855-60 ... 

1860-65 
1865-70 . . 

1870-75 .. 

1875-80 . 

1880-85 . 

1885-90 ... 

1890-95 ... 

1895-1900 ... 
1900-05 ... 


Rs. 1,04,508 
„ -1,69,418 

„ 2,19,783 

„ 2,00,700 

„ 1,66,975 

„ 2,47,379 

„ 3,30,214 

„ 4,82,176 

„ 4,74,579 

„ 6',26,610 


Allowance must be made for the inclusion in these figures of an 
uncertain proportion of fish from Makran re-expoited. 

It must not be supposed that the advance in the fishing and fishermen. 
fish-curing industries evidenced by the above figures indicates a 
proportionate advance in the prosperity of the fishermen'. W hen 
Br. Day wrote his great Eeport on the Sea Pish and Pisheries of 
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India, 1873, lie was informed that the fishermen in Sind all 
borrowed money to purchase boats and nets, enteiing into a bond 
with the creditor to deliver their captures to him at half the rubng 
market rates j and their condition is very much the same at the 
present day. Their boats, if not actually owned by iiliojas and 
Banias, are mortgaged to them on terms which usually include a 
right to the produce of all the fishermen’s labours at a fraction of 
its value. The salting at the Goverement yards is entirely, or almost 
entirely, in the hands of a few wealthy men, wliohave the mass of the 
fishermen m their grasp and derive more benefit from the benevolent 
intentions of Government than the objects of them do. Never- 
theless the condition of the fishermen as a whole appears to be 
fairly prosperous and very different from the pictuies drawn of it 
sixty years ago. They are all Muhanas (see chapter on Population) 
and are divided into Karachia, Lara, Vangura and Bandri. These 
appear to be meiely topical names, but probably indicated at 
one time differences of occupation wider than exist now. 
Even now the Bandri fish more with hook and line, the others 
more with nets. The Karachia and Lara are said to intermarry 
freely, but not the others. There is a JKadcro, or Headman, of 
each village, not each division, as Dr. Day reported to be the case 
thirty three years ago, and of perq^uisites and piivileges he has 
retamed none save the right to a marriage fee of a gangi, or 
Ee. 1-4-0 in cash, when a marriage is celebrated in his village. In 
1901 there weie 30,680 Muhanas in the district, male and female, 
of whom only 1,639 were m the Kaiachi Taluka The majority 
were in Sujawal (6,254), Jati (o,25o), Mirpur Bathoro ('1, 562), and 
Shahbandar (4,550). Comparison cannot be made with the results 
of the previous census owing to the absence of taluka details 
in that, and the subseq^uent alteration of the limits of the 
Earachi District. Tn a report printed in 1854, by order of the 
House of Commons, the number of fishing boats is given as 105 at 
Karachi and 69 on the coast. There are now in all 238 fishing 
boats. Then, as now, Muhanaswere not only fishermen butlascars, 
and also found employment in cutting and disposing of mangrove 
jungle and other produce of the creeks. 

Dr. Day enumerates 160 species of maiine fishes obtained by 
him on the Sind coast and there are many which he did not 
obtam. Only those which have some economic importance can 
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fee noticed here. Of the kinds which are thought worthy of a 
SdlieVs table the following are the best known: of some the 
Hindustani, or bazaar, names are more familiar than the Smdhi. 

Siromaieus cineieus (Sindh the Gray, or Silver, and 

8 . the Black Pomfret “Paplit” of the bazaar. These are 
only to be had occasionally. 

Diepane punctata (Sindhi, PAano : t)r. Day says “Punnur.”) 
This is passed off for a Pomfret. 

Gyhium pwiiaiww (Sindh 1, Gor), the “Surmai,” Also G, interrupt 
turn (Sindhi Kaltdn) and G. commersonii (Sindhi Karglian), which 
IS very highly esteemed. 

Gkipea thsha, the famous Pallo or ‘^Pnlla” of the Indus. Large 
numbers are netted off Karachi harbour m March and April, when 
0 they congregate before ascending the river to breed. 

Polynemus ind%cus, sextai tusj plebeius and tetradactylus, all known 
as ‘‘Seer” (Smdhi, Sia} ^), or Salmon Pish, in the bazaar. P. sextarius 
IS the Bombay Bdwas and P. tetiadactylusy the “Bahrmn” of 
anglers. P. %ndicusj distmguished in Sindhi as Sir Photdi, is 
specially esteemed and yields the best maws. 

Mugil waigiensis (Smdhi, Mon) and another species of Mugil 
(Sindhi, Plidi) known m the bazaar as Mullet, or Bhoi. 

Grenidens indtcus osad foi sTcalii (Smdhi, or Baluchi, Kisi) Sargus 
noctj Ghrysophrys sarha, hifdsciala and heida (Smdhi, Bandio). 
These and some other Sparidae and also Viagramma nigrum, or 
cinctum (Smdhi Mui), are known as Hock Pish, Stone Pish and 
“ Istone Pish.” Some of them are very good. 

Synaptura orientalis (Smdhi, Pham), the Sole. Plagusia hilineata 
(Smdhi, Ghhdil) and Pseudorhombus sp ? (Smdhi, Hajam) inferior 
kinds of sole. 

Earpodon nehereus, the Bummaloh, or Bombay Duck.” Only 
plentiful on occasions. 

The following and many other species are also sold m the 
markets. 

Glupea longiceps (Sindhi, Luar, Marathi, Tdili) the Oil Sardine. 
It visits the coast periodically m vast shoals, but is seldom seen 
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Sea Pish-, on tlio taWes of Europeans. Several inferior species of herrings, 
eries. such as 0. fmhiata and Ulc and JJJngraulis malahancOf (Sindhi 
Kami, Padan) are also sold as Sardines. Scomlei mici olepidotus 
(best known by its Marathi name Bdngda). This mackerel is 
abundant and cheap and most excellent, but our servants do not 
class it as food for Sahel t. 

Laics calcarifer (Sindhi Dhdngio). A grand fish, growing to 
5 feet in length. It frequents the mouths of the river and is 
esteemed excellent eating. 

Scrranus lanccolalus (Sindhi, Qissir), S. diacanihus ('Sindhi 
Damho) and several other species of the genus. 

Pnstipoma hasta (Sindhi, Mhai) and others of the genus. 
Sciocna sina and perhaps S. miles (Sindhi, Siia) salted in greater 
number than any other fish. Also S. axillai is (Sindhi Qol) 8. 
coitor, 8, glauca and others. 

Ghorinemns sancti-petri (Sindhi, A'l), one of the chief species 
salted. 

Mugil dussimien (Sindhi chhodi), plentiful and cheap. 

Bellone strongyluia, (Sindhi Kango), the “Gliar Eish.” 

Less esteemed but fieoly eaten by Muhanas, Makidnis and 
Negroes, are Cat fishes^' Artus ihalassinus Tind. others (Sindhi, 
Khago), and Sharks (Sindhi, JLTanj/? o) of seveial species and the 
Sawfish (Sindhi Moi -Mangai ) . The flesh of the sharks is considei ed 
to be very strengthening and they aie salted for expoit in gieat 
numbers. 

BAMiNQ, Almost any of the abovemention ed species may be salted when 
caught in larger number than can be disposed of at once j but the 
export trade is dependent mainly on a few species, such as the 
8na, A'l, and Dothar, which visit the coast in vast shoals from 
March to May and again after the monsoon. Of the first named 
as many as 25,000 are said to have been bi ought to the Khadda 
yard in one day, all large fish. Cat fishes [Khaga) and Sharks 
(Mangia) are also cuied in large quantities. The method of 
curing is difierent from those followed in other parts of India and 
on the Makran coast. Each fish is deftly slit up, the sound, or 
‘^maw,” removed if there is one, the rest of the entrails cleaned out 
and salt sprinkled on it. After lying for a night it is laid out in 
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tiie sun to dij. Sharks are differently treated, heing cut up into Sea Fish- 
small strips. The quantity of salt used varies with the species and 
condition of the fish. One maund of salt to five of fish is considered 
a fair proportion, hut much less is often made to suffice. Of the fish 
cuied at Xaiachi veiy little is consumed in the Province. Roughly 
speakiug 20 per cent, of it goes to East Africa, as much or more to 
Brnma, lather less to Colombo and the balance to Bombay, or. 
elsewhere via Bombay. 


Other products of the Sea Fisheries are Shark-fins, Fish-maws 
oud Liver Oil. Tlie fins of Sharks, Skates and Saw-fishes are cut 
off, nibbed with salt and diied in the sun for export to China, 
where, being rich in gelatine, they are said to be convertible, like 
biids’ nests, into a luxury for the table. They are divided intp 
“ White” and Black,” the former being worth one rupee a lb. and 
the latter half as much. Maws are the sounds, or air vessels, of 
certain fishes, from which isinglass is piepared, and are exported 
to the United TTiugdom as well as China. The principal fishes 
which yield this product are those of the genera Serranus, Scisena 
and Polynemus mentioned above, the best being those of 
Polynemus indicus. The Siluridae also yield maws and are some- 
times killed in the creeks for this alone, the bodies being thrown 
away. The maws, cut out with as little delay as possible after the 
fish IS caught, and split, are flattened, and dried. They are 
worth from a lupee and a half to two rupees per lb. The total 
exports from Karachi in 1904-05 of Shark-fins and Fish-maws, 
which are classed together in the trade returns, were valued at 
Bs. 1,90,380, of which neaily one half went to Hong-Kong direct. 
The United Kingdom took Rs. 39,800 worth and the rest was sent 
to Bombay for re-export. The oil extracted from the livers of 
Sharks, Skates, Rays and Saw-fishes is a valuable product, but 
in Karachi it is all used up locally for the curious purpose of 
greasing the bottoms of fishing boats. Therefore no attempt is 
made to puiify it The livers are cut up, slightly salted and 
boiled down and strained. Even in this state the oil is worth from 
8 to 10 rupees a maund : a maund is rather more than 8 gallons. 
The total produce is estimated to average about 1,000 maunds a 
year. 


SHAEK-PINS, 
MAWS AND 
PISH Oil 


Fresh prawns are not so often seen on the tables of Europeans 
in Karachi as in Bombay, but the capture of them forms an 
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important "brancli of the fishermnn’s trade in the creeks to the 
east. The Sindhi name is Sdno^ different species Toeing known as 
Kah t Sdno, Jero Sdno, Kihut Sdno is ihe large darlc green 
kind which does duty in India for the Lobster. Praivns aie 
caught in nets and at once boiled^ diied and sent to the godowns 
of contractois at Karaclii. Here they are beaten with sticks to 
xemoYe their shells and packed in sacks for export. In this state 
they are worth Es. 9 a maund. The powdered shells are not lost, 
but carefully swept up for export to Cochin, or Malabar, where 
they are valued as a manure. 

The following are the principal nets employed on this coast. 
Paklii. This IS a net of wide mesh used for catching sharks and 
large fishes that swim low. It is made in lengths of from 100 to 
400 feet, which are connected at the ends and snnk to the bottom 
by means of stones attached to all along one side. The other 
side IS held up by buoys of hahan wood which float above and 
indicate the position of the net. This is said to cost from 
Es. 50 to 200 per piece. 

Dhak is a net of smaller mesh, which is not sunk, but kept at 
the surface by floats, as many as a hundred pieces, each 25 feet 
in length and 12 in breadth, being connected together so as to 
enclose whole shoals of large fish, like the Sua, 

Darhando and Luan are nets somewhat similar to Dhak, used in 
catching Seer,’* Dothar, etc. 

Rachhro is another seine net, made in lengths of 100 feet and 

kept up by very small floats, which is used exclusively for catchmg 
pomfrets {Pithun). 

Pathun is a net of small mesh, made in sizes of 50 feet by 6. 
which IS used in shallow water for catching small fish and prawns. 
As many as a hnndred pieces may be connected, end to end, and 
attached to a curved line of upright stakes. While the tide is 
setting the net lies on the bottom, but at the tum of the tide one 
side of it IS raised by means of a cord runnmg along the stakes 
and the retreat of the fishes cut off. 

There is also a net called Wdw, Jalard, or Ar, which is used for 
catching prawns in the creeks. It consists of two nets of the 
same type as Pattiun, which are inclined towards each other like 
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a Yj and at their junction a large,' loose, hag. The ,arms may he 
300 or 400 yards in length They aie raised when the tide is full 
and when the ehh sets in they guide the prawns into the hag, from 
which they are easily emptied into the boats. 

Lastly there is the Jan, or circular casting net for shore fishing, 
so familiar in Egypt and all over India. When skillfully thrown, 
it spreads to its full extent imder the centrifugal force of the 
small lead weights round the circumference, and drops on the 
lurking fish, or shoal of fry. 

Line fishing is also extensively carried on upon the Sind coast 
hoth from the shoie and from boats at anchor near banks. 

A harpoon {Ddpli) with the device of an easily detachable 
head, which must have been invented early in the history of man, 
is used to kail Sharks and Saw-fishes. 'Rnormous specimens are 
sometimes kiUed. The upper fluke of a dried Shark’s tail in a 
godown at Jihadda measured 5 feet 11 inches. 

The fishermen make their own nets, but they are ’either more 
lazy or less ingenious than those of the Konkan coast, who grow 
their flax and spin their cord (i. e. make their women do it). The 
Sindhi uses imported materials. The nets are atained with a dye 
of Vilayati Kiiar {ParJansoma aculeata) bark and lime made from 
the shells of Telescopium fuscmi. 

The boats used in fishing have finer lines than 'cargo boats 
generally and average ten tons burden. If the stern is pointed 
like the stem, they are known as Kelsi, but if the stern is square, as 
Batel. The cost of a laige fishing boat complete may be Rs. 650 
or 700. Tonies, called in Sindhi Soi a, are very much used in the 
creeks, of all sizes from a tonnage of about 1| down to tiny craft 
with scarcely sitting accommodation for one. The best come from 
, Cochin and are hewn out of a single trunk, but after arrival the 
sides are often built upon to increase their carrying capacity. 

r 

The natives of Sind, very unlike those of the Bombay coast, 
do not eat shell-fish, but they collect Oysters {Kado) for the 
market, and the Oysters of Karachi once had a great reputation. 
If they ever deserved it, they must have been well nigh exter- 
minated by the leckless way in which the banks weie cleared, for 
more than 90 per cent, of the oysters sold in Karachi now come 
from the coast of Cutch and Kathiawar. The quantity thus 
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imported in 1902-03 was 21,000 dozen. Encli Ijoat carries from 
1,000 to 2,000 dozen, which aie kept in water at Kliadda till 
disposed of. As the voyage takes thiee or four days, the freshness 
of the Karachi oyster is no longer above suspicion. Recently 
efforts have been made to protect the native fiom extermination. 
In 1896 a notification was issued closing the beds from Ghizri to 
the Habb for two seasons. Since that a close season has been 
observed from 16th April to 1st October and the removal of shells 
less than two inches or more than six inches in diameter has been 
forbidden. Smce 1903 the expedient has been tried of closing the 
eastern and western sections of the coast fiom Ghizri Bandar 
alternately for peiiods of two years, so as to give the oysters that 
period for growLh and leproduction. At the same time experi- 
ments are being earned on in the haibour under the Head 
Preventive Officer of the Customs Depaitment. 

The true pearl oyster (Meleagnna) is not found on the Sind 
coast, but the “ Window Oyster” {Placuna placenta) ^ so called 
because its thin, translucent, flat shells were extensively used as a 
substitute for wmdow glass in the days when that commodity was 
scarce and costly in Bombay and are so used in Goa to this day, is 
very plentiful in Karachi harbour and the cieeks to the east, lying 
flat on the bottom in shallow water. In nearly 5 per cent, of the 
mature shells of this species pearls may be found, which, though 
small and often lU-shapen, aie worth 15 rupees a tola by weight all 
round. Only the best are fit for the purposes of the jeweller, but 
the rest are used in native medicine and are also calcined to make 
the precious powder with which native ladies beautify their eyelids 
and those of their children. The hlirs are said to have discovered 
the existence of these oysters only about 1836, when they sold the 
right to collect them in the creeks east of Ghizri for Rs. 500. 
Next year a much large sum was offered, but the lessees could not 
make the business pay, so the Mirs tried it themselves, but 
eventuaUy abandoned it on the same ground. TJndei the Biitish 
Government the banks have been leased periodically for very 
variable amounts. Thus in 1849 the large sum of Rs. 6,265 was 
reahsed and in 1850 Rs. 6,275. For the next four years the banks 
were not leased, after which, in 1 866, they fetched Rs. 4,900. 
After lymg unrented for some yeais again they fetched Es. 5,000 
in 1862, but the average annual revenue obtained from them 
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during the twenty years ending 1864 was only Es. 2,487. As the Sea Pish- 
nght was usually sold for one year at a time, the lessee had no 
inteiest m the future, and his contract appears to have placed no 
lestriction whatever on his operations , so it is not to be wondered 
at that in 1872 Er. Day found the banks very much impoverished. 

He recommended that they should only be let once in three years 
and then under strict conditions of a protective nature. But these 
remedies suppose a supervising estabhshment which it would not 
pay to maintain. Without such an establishment to leave the 
banks unlet is to abandon them to the local fishermen, who are 
possibly worse than a contractor and pay nothing to Government. 

Upon the whole the best policy appears to be to give the contract 
for long periods and so make it the contractor’s interest to save the 
goose that lays his golden eggs. Eecently the beds have been 
leased for periods of three yeai s. In 1900 the bid was Es. 3,660, but 
the lessee lost money on the business, so his period was extended 
to four years without additional payment. In 1904 the highest 
bid for three years was Es. 1,851, which was accepted. 

Ereshwater Fisheries. 

The Freshwater Fisheries of Sind are extensive’ and rich and Fresh- 
have three claims on the care of Government, first as an almost Pishenes. 

indispensable source of food for poor and iich,* secondly, as a protection. 

means of livelihood to a large section of the people, and thirdly, 
as a source of revenue. The last offers a measme of the 
importance of the other two. The right to fish in the river Indus, 
and in all Government canals and dhands, is sold by the British 
Government, as it was by the Mirs, and the annual revenue 
derived from this source amounts to about Es. 1,09,467. The 
ariangement made by the f aimer who purchases the right with 
the fishermen who catch the fish is usually that he is to leceive a 
third of all the latter catch, so the market value of the fish taken 
annually must be three times the above-mentioned sum, plus three 
times the profits of all the farmeis, and th,e income derived by the 
fishermen must be at least twice the amount of the revenue, f It is 

* “ So great is the importance of fish to the enjoyment of the rich and the 
necessities of thepoor, thatnian might, withlessinconvemence, give up the wholeclass 
of birds, and many of the mammalia, than be deprived of the finny tribes ” Lrnnxus 

f This calculation assumes that the farmer deals honestly and is perhaps vitiated 
by that assumption 
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obvious that fresli Tvaier fislieiies aie much moie under the 
control of man than those of the sea and may be consei ved and 
improved by wise care, oi ruined by carelessness and avarice, as 
indeed they have been too often throughout India. The attention 
of the Government of Madras was first directed to this subject by 
the Secretary of State for India in 18G7, and Surgeon Major 
Prancis Day, one of the most distinguished natuialisls that India 
has produced, was deputed to report on the fisheries of that 
Presidency. His inquiries neie aftornards extended to all India, 
including Smd, which he visited in 1S72-73, He found that theic 
was no undue and prevontiblc destruciion of small fish in Upper 
and Central Smd, owing, fii&t, to the paucity of the population, 
secondly to the lapidity of the cm rent of the ri^cr and the 
constant variation of its channel, and thirdly to the socurit}' that 
the immature fish obtain during the inundation season. He 
might have added that the Sarkar’s right in the fi'^h had 
protected them from destiuction by poison and other methods 
adopted too commonly by villagers in other parts of India. He 
made a few suggestions, however, and ho oarnostly opposed the 
efforts of the Public Works Department to have fishing altogether 
piohibited in many places on account of the damage ■which 
fishermen were alleged, or suspected, to do to the hunch. As his 
reports were prmted and circulated by Go\ernracnt, they doubtless 
had their influence on the conditions on -which the farms have 
smee been soldj but the poiiulation is increasing, new canals 
fraught with many perils to fish are being opened and other 
circmn stances aie changing; so there is constant need for 
watchfulness. There are also conflicting interests involved, and 
it is unavoidably the case that the officers who are entrusted 
with the letting of the faims aie more directly responsible for 
other interests than those of the fisheries. Por these reasons a 
biief account of the fish, the fishermen and the fishermen^s 
methods throughout the Provmce may be useful. 

Dr. Day enumerated 64 species of fishes which he found in the 
fresh waters of Smd, and there are a good many more which he 
did not find. They are almost all eaten by some class and have 
vernacular names ; but these aie knoivn to few except fishermen 
and are sometimes local, so identification is difficult. Only the 
most prominent need be mentioned here. Prom every pomt of 
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view the most important is the fala {Olupea ilisha), Tmown as the 
Hilsa in Bengal, a sea-fish of the same genus as the herring, 
which in Pebruaiy and March ascends the Indus in enormous 
numheis for the purpose of spawning At this season it is 'caught 
in the sea at Karachi and in the Indus at every favourable spot.’^ 
It IS esteemed by both Em opeans and Natives as the very best 
fish for, the table in Sind, if not in all Indian and this would 
scarcely be disputed if the disposition of its countless bi-and 
trifurcate bones were within average human comprehension* 
There are ^^Pala cooks,” however, who are said to be able tO' put 
it on the table in a boneless form. Fancy prices are given for it 
at Hyderabad and Sukkur at the beginning of the season. Later 
on they become so abundant that they sell for one or two annas 
each. They do not keep well and should be eaten very fresh; 
but large quantities are salted. The commonest method of 
catchmg the Pala is one of the original things which the Sindhi 
does. The instrument used is a bag-net attached to the end of a 
very long pole forked at the end. The limbs of the fork are 
about 5 feet in length and keep the net open, like a huge 
butterfly-net, as long as a double coid which runs along them is 
kept taut. As soon as this is relaxed the net collapses. 'The ^ 
fisherman launches a very -wide and flat chatty. Or earthern- 
pot, with a small mouth, and laying himself on it, so that 
his belly forms a close-fitting stopper to its mouth, he floats 
gaily down-stream, guiding hiuiself by kicking the water with his 
feet hke a somewhat paralytic turtle. The net is now let down 
perpendicularly like an inverted T, the cord being drawn tight 
with the right hand. As soon as a fish, driving against the, 
strong and muddy current, strikes the bag, the man lets the cord 
go, the net collapses and is folded and rolled by the current. 
It only remains to draw up the net, stab the fish with an iron spike 
carried in the girdle and introduce it into the chatty. How this, 
is achieved without collapsing and foundering is a mystery of 
acrobatics. Sometimes the fisherman floats by means of a kind' 
of life-belt made of gourds instead of the chatty; but this is 
unsportsmanhke. When he has reached the bottom of his beat 
he comes to the bank, shoulders his chatty and net and trudges up 
the bank to begin again. It should be mentioned that the mesh 
of the Pala net is about 7^ inches in ciicumfeience, so that only^ 
fish of fair size are caught in it. Another species of herring, 
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Prosli- Oh^wa chapra, wlvicli glows to onlj^ 9 inclios in Icngili, is found in 
T^£i 08 * Tndus and belioved tbo fisbcrinon to bo the young of tlio 
Pala. When tho spawning time is ovci tbo Pala ictuin doum the 
river to tbo soa, but tbey aro tben out of condition and not woi-tb 
catcbiiig. 

After tbo Paid tbo most important fisb in Sind is tbo Damlliro 
{Jjdhco rohita), Icnowm in Punjab as tbo Pohu, a noblo carp, wbicb 
may grow to a longtb of 8 foot. Tbreo other spocios of tbo same 
gonus, Pi. ffoniw!, calhasu and dyochihiR, all fisb of laigo size, aro 
Iviiown in Sindbi as Siriho, Pdhi and IPiigau, or NigaH. The 
Carp'famil}’ supplies sovoial other fishes good for tbo table, c. g., 
MovdUii or wordhho [Oivihina mugalo) and Thelhi [Catla huclianani) 
tbo latter of which is said to giow to a length of G feet. These 
all inhabit tbo Indus, but sjiread over tbo countiy during the 
inundation and bleed in the woody and icotly dJianih. ^Vbon tbo 
dhand^ aio isolated and contiactod by the drying up of tbo water, 
much misobiof may bo done by tbo wholesale dcstiuction of the 
fry in thorn. Myriads of fiy polish annually without man’s 
maheo by following tho distubuling channels of the canals and 
being unable to loturn. On tbo otbci hand, ‘’locking tanks with 
souiD of these species and piosciving thorn has piovcd a profitablo 
ontoi'priso in other parts of India and might in Sind. 

There is another class of lisbes wbicb, though considered b}" us 
coarse and unsavoury, is pioforied peibaps to the more delicate 
kinds by tbo common people and at anj' rate constitutes a much 
larger proportion of tboirfood. These aio the Cat-fishes” and 
other Siluridao, which include a number of species of enormous size 
that contribute much io tho value of the fisbeiies in the Mauebhar 
Lake and large dhands, and also in tho canals that lead to them. 
Of these may bo mentioned Khago (Riia huchanam), Lohar 
{Saccoh anchus Singwi (Macioncs uot), JlTuh*, or Poxhi 

{^Vttllago attu), and Pimaa (Galitch ons hxmacxdahts). The last in 
particuliir is considered a good fisb for 'the table. So are tbo 
Murrels (Sindbi .larlo, Ophioccj^halus siriatxiSy &:c.), Inch aie found 
in weedy tanks. The Oaj, {Mo’xtaccxnhlxts ai nxatxis) a mud fish, and 
tho Qandaxi (Nofoptovus lapixat) and PJiandaxi (A. cJiitala) may bo 
added to ibis list. 

Pinally there aro man}’' species of small size, or poor flavour, 
which are pursued nith hook, net, or basket, in eiciy water from 
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the Indus to the roadside ditch, and contribute a not uniTriportant 
item to theifood of the poor. 

The men who buy the right to fish are almost invariably Banias, 
or rich men of some other caste, who make terms with the 
fishermen. The latter belongs to one. or other of the sub-castes 
of the Mulidnas, or Mz^haJiais. The conditions of the contj-act on 
which the farm is' sold usually oblige the farmer to employ these 
men and forbid him to sublet.. The arrangement, made between 
him and them is usually based on, a division ot all . spoils,, thp 
contractor’s share being from ^ to He can improve upon this 
by bnymg their share also, which they will generally sell on. the 
spot for less than a half of its market value. 

There is comparatively little fishing in the Indus, except for 
Pala. Its strong current and shifty banks are unfavourable: at 
any rate its backwaters and the canals and dhands fed by it are 
better. The means used vary of course with the kind of fish to 
be caught and the kind of water to be fished. The Pala net has 
been described. The canals are fished with standing nets {Jdri) 
attached to stakes, and weirs made of stakes and bushes, with a 
bag net at the only opening ; and' with long rectangular nets held 
by two men who walk up the canal, one on each side. Dambhro 
and other carps will leap over a standing net, so a second strong 
net, running like a pocket along and behind' the first, is provided 
to receive them. This is a common device and is called Paihro. 
In dhands and dhot os the main net sometimes takes a spiral form, 
guiding the fish into a narrow inclosure, which prompts them at 
once to leap into the fatal pocket. The fisherman has only to 
come and empty the pockets, at intervals. On the IVTancbbar Lake 
a net of this kind is formed into an. enclosure hke an elephant 
‘^Kheddah,” into which hundreds of fish are driven by boafs 
filled with men, women and children, making a pandemonium 
with metal pots and boards and sticks. Bme seine nets {Navo) 
are also used and long drag-nets {Paneih and Bhan) drawn by 
boats. The oidmary casting net {Bachh) is common and very 
useful in pools, and another net {Kurhi}^ stretched on a beU-shaped 
wooden frame, is clapped down on fish seen in , shallow water. 
Another method of catching Dambhro has been thus described by 
Dr. Day and is worth noting as illustrating one of the ways in 
which canals may become fatal to breeding fish : “About half a 
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mile from its origin it (tlie Rolin Canal) is crossed hy a bridge 
and this is furnislied -with sluices wlncli can bo Icept open or 
closed in accordance with the amount of water it is considered 
desirable should bo allowed to enter. A little fuidher on is a fall 
'in the bed of the canal. The fisheiy at this bridge is one of the 
^principal ones from which the suirounding country is supplied 
with Dumra fish for one-and-a-half or two months in the year. 
As the yearly floods commence these fish go into the dhands for 
breeding, but as soon as the waters begin to subside (as about 
September) they attempt to letuin to the Indus and for tins 
pm’poso many have to ascend the canal. Ai riving near the bridge 
the current as too strong and thc}^ attempt to jump over the 
obstruction to their onward progress. Unable to pass through 
the bridge owing to the great force of the water lushing 
through the undersluices, they spring at the piers of the bridge; 
and an apparatus lesembling a native cot tunied upside doun, or 
a cloth, or a bashet, or anything equally suitable, is hung over the 
sides of the piers and into which they fall.” In places whore the 
lotus and othei weeds are so thick as to impede netting, fish aie 
killed with spears, or lather javelins. These consist of straight 
and hght reeds 8 or 9 feet long, uitli barbed iron beads. The 
fish are struck from boats as they ho at rest near the surface. 
Eishing with hook and hno is practised everywhere. 

Though porpoises are not now fishes, the catching of them is 
still a branch of the ignorant fishei man's tiade. They aie caught 
with a strong net about 6 feet in diameter, stretched on two 
'cross-sticks, which are a little bent so as to make the net concave. 
'The poipoise IS luied into some pool near the river bank, where 
there aie fish, by turning in tame otteis. The noise that these 
^make tempts the porpoise, which is sightless, to rush in and shaie 
their feast. The fisherman, standing near, claps the net on it 
and despatches it. Otters aie often kept by the Mulianas and 
used for drivmg fish. They keep many tame waterfowl too, 
Egi^ets, Herons, Cormorants and even Pelicans. The Eo-rets are 

to 

regularly plucked of the white plumes known among milliners 
as Ospieys, which always command a high price. It does not 
d/ppear that the other pets aie tmmed to much account, unless 
they bring luck to the boat. 

In such of the hill streams as retain any .water throughout the 
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year there are fishes of different habits from those which - inhabit 
the, plaiUj and theii situation makes it much easier to exterminate 
them,, but thfe country through which these streams run is so 
thinly populated that they have httle economic importance and 
not much is known about them. Dr. Day visited the Sita hlai 
in the Upper Sind Frontier District and two others and obtained 
the followiug species of fish; Botm daiio, Laheo di'plobiom^fy 
ScapJiiodon waisoni, Cii i hina deroy goliama, sikdensisy r^ta and 
mrigana. Chela iocaila, Wallago attuj Nemacheilus sinuatus and 
Barhus ior. The last is the famous Mahseer, (Sindhi or Baluchi 
Kdria). It attains to a good size in the pools of the Hab river, 
whither anglers resort from Karachi in quest of it. 

Particulars of the fisheries in the different districts of Sind aud 
the termp on which they are let &c., will be found in the B. 
Yolumes. The fisheries in the Indus and in all' detached dhands 
and those which depend on the mnndation are ^old ^by the. Land 
Ilevenue Department and the proceeds are credited in that 
Department ; but the fisheries in canals and dhands filled by them 
are sold by the Public Works Department and the proceed? 
credited to it. The conditions of the contract in the latter case 
are particularly directed to the protection of the canals, and their 
&awds from mjury by the fishermen. 

‘ . Mineral Products. .... 

* 

At various'* places in the Khiithar hills, beds are found among 
the limestone of a kind of shale from which Alum is manufactured 
by a rough and simple process. Ranikot, Bill, 12 miles north of 

< V 

Thana Shah Beg, and other places are mentioned in connection 
with this manufactare ; but the quantity is evidently insignificant 
and the quality crude. 

V Building stone of good quality is to be found in all the hilly 
parts of Sind. The best is a light yellowish-brown, fine-grained 
limestone belonging to the “Eanikot’’ beds, almost the oldest 
sedimentary rocks in Sind (see article on Geology), which is much 
used at Jerruck in Muhammadan. tombs. The condition of the 
carvings and inscriptions on those are a certificate of the quahty 
of the stone. The nummuhtic limestone of the l£hirthar” beds 
is much quarried and used for building purposes at Sukkur, 
Hyderabad and Kotri. The porous, yellowish hmestone of which 
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Kardclii houses are huilt is obtained from out-crops of the more 
recent ^^Gaj” beds at Ghizii and elsewheie. There is much 
variety in the colour and quality of these limestones, even of 
those belonging to the same geological group. Mi. Blanford 
thought that some of those in the Khirthar ” group were so 
fine-grained as possibly to be suitable for lithogiaphic pui'poses. 
There are also beds of calcareous sandstone m many places which 
malre good building materials. 

Mention has elsewhere been made of the salt lahes and dhanda 
in the desert of eastern Sind. In some cases the water of these 
dhands is impregnated with carbonate of soda instead of, or in 
combmation with, common salt. As the water dries up in the hot 
season the alkali is deposited as a thick white crust on the 
bottom, and has only to be dug out and dried. It is sold 
throughout Sind under the name Chdniho and used as ^'washing 
soda.” The best quality (also called Phili) enters into the com- 
position of the pulse-biscuits, or curry wafers, known in Sind by 
their Marathi name paper and to Anglo-Indians everywhere ns 

Poppers,” or (m Madras) " Poppadums.” For this reason the 
common trade name of C/iam7io in Bombay is Pdpo-lhdr. The 
right to excavate Chanilio at 10 or 1 2 places in the Nasrat Taluka 
of the Hyderabad District is fairaed annually for about Ps. 1,700. 
The quantity excavated varies with the heat and dryness of the 
season, ranging from 500 to 2,000 inannds. A., considerable 
revenue used to be raised fiom the same source in the Thar and 
Parker District, but it came to the notice of the Salt Depaitment 
a few years ago that some of the so-called ChdnOio removed from 
the deposits there contained as much as 70 or 80 per cent, 
of chloride of sodium and was presumably intended for the 
same use as com m on salt. After some controversy betiieen the 
Salt and Land Revenue authorities Government decided that, 
whenever the proportion of chloride of sodium exceeded 50 per 
cent., the stntf should be chargeable with duty as salt. Under 
this order a large proportion of the conti'actors’ stocks became 
contraband and the traffic stopped. A pure quality of Chdniho is 
produced in great abundance in the Khairpur State and exported 
to Bombay. The exports from that State last year were valued 
ai a lakh of rupees, but this was exceptional. The average has 
been about a third of that. 
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A. crade, black Carbonafce-of Soda known -as Khar, wbicb is a 
“ barrilla” made fi om the ashes of plants, is also much usedin Sind. 
The province abounds with plants of the genera Salsola, Sueda and 
others, rich in alkali, and the manufacture of both soda <and soap 
seems to have been general until improved 'communications 
enabled the Punjabi to undersell the local maker j but Khar is 
still made in Shahbandar and other , places. 

Celestine (Sulphate of Strontia) was found by Mr. Pedden of 
the Geological Survey of India scattered in crystalline lumps 
about the size of a walnut over the surface of the limestone hills 
of Kohistan, especially on the east of the range which lies to the 
eastward of Thana Bula TThan, the headquarter town of Kohistan 
Mahal. 

In 1857 there was a good deal of excitement in Sind over the 
discovery of coal at a place called Lainyan, or Leilan, 27 miles 
north-northwest of Kotri, the terminus of the railway then about 
to be constructed from Karachi. The first seam, only 40 feet 
from the surface, was said to be 8 feet thick, with another below 
it. The result of an analysis of specimens sent to England was 
pronounced “ highly satisfactory ” and local trials on rthe Indus 
gave even more gratifymg results. A local paper ,{The Sindian, 
1857) pubhshed a glowing account of these trials, from which the 
following extracts are taken : 

The recently discovered Scinde coal was this morning tried 
on board the Honourable Company’s steamer Nimrod, and I am 
glad to say with the most gratifying results. It is now proved to 
be a coal perfectly well adapted for steam purposes. The Nimrod 
is a. steamer of 60 horse power, and her boilers being tubular, 'her 
furnaces are well adapted for burning coal. The following 
gentlemen were present at the trial, viz , Captain Daniell, I. H., 
Lieut. Searle, I. N., Captain Groiibe, 13th H. I., Messrs. Morris 
and Hughes, Chief Engineers, and the Deputy Collector, Captain 
Phillips. 

“At twenty minutes past eight, steam wasmp, and the steamer 
then weighed anchor, and proceeded at a rapid rate up stream, 
piesenting the giatifying spectacle of the fiist steamer seen on 
the Indus, steaming with coal the produce of the Province. 
The wmd was blowing strongly up stream, and the jpressure of 
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steam olDtaiiied on tliO square incli 'was from to 7 lbs. Tins is 
a fair aveiage pressure. On retaining down stream, witli the 
■wind a-bead, the draught -was much increased, and the steam 
gauge showed a pressure of nearly 9 lbs. to the squaio inch, the 
steam consequently blowing off, as 8 lbs. is the highest working 
pressuie. This speaks much in favour of the power of the coal. 
The vessel was under weigh one hour, and ran eight miles, four 
up stream and four down. The coal consumed was one ton and 
foui’cwt., vis., fifteen cwt. in getting up steam, and nine cut. 
when under weigh.’’ 

“ The whole alfaii' is promising, and the time may not be far 
distant when the Scindo Coal Pits may supply the whole of 
Western India with this valuable fuel.” 

Mr. Inman, a coal expert, was at once deputed to sink a shaft 
and make a formal examination. He found that the bed thinned 
out so rapidly that in a second shaft, sunk only 100 jauls from 
the first, it had dwindled to a thin la} or, which at fii'^t escaped 
notice when the shaft w'as being diivcn through it. In short 
there was nothing which could jiroperly be called a coal seam, 
but merely a mass of lignite not extending much moie than 
50 yards in any direction ” The quality also was inferior. The 
mineial was a ligmte, buttle and abounding m iion pjTites, so 
that rapid decomposition sets in on exposme and there is much 
liability to spontaneous combustion.” So no Sind Coal Company 
was started. 

The shaly beds which aie intercalated in the liraestono on the 
western slope of the hills south of Rohri and also at places near 
Hyderabad, Jerruck and Tatt.i, contains a soft, yellowdsh clay, 
which 18 excavated and sold all over Sind undei the name of met. 

The best met is obtained from the Ganjo Hills four miles south 
of Hyderabad. It is found underneath tlie upper stratum of 
limestone and is extracted by sinking shafts from 15 to 20 feet 
deep into the rock. It possesses detergent properties and is much 
used by Hatives, both Hindus and Muhammadans, as a substitute 
foi soap The finest quality is occasionally eaten duiiug 
pregnancy by women. The piivilege of exti acting it at the 
above-mentioned place is auctioned every year by Government for 
a sum which averages Rs. 4,700, the lessee being bound not to 



remove more' than ISjOOO'mannds in ilie year. The clay ' is sold' 
in Hyderabad at Es. 75 to Es. 100 per 100 maunds for the' first 
sortj Es 50 for the second and Es; 36 for the third sort. The 
cost of production does not exceed Es. 7 per 100 maunds, that! 
being the price paid to the miners, but the Ifessee has alfeo to pay 
the wages of the overseer' appointed by Grbvemment to weigh the 
amount extracted and of the' two policemen who' guard the mine. 
The clay extracted from the Ganjo HiMe is’ recognised as superior 
to that found elsewhere and is exported all over the- Province. 
A' n other mine, worked under somewhat similiar'' conditions, is m 
the hill's sohth of Eoliri. 

Gypsum is abundant in Sind’. It forms in crystalline lumps on 
the sides of the brine pits in the Maui'ypur Salt works, and beds of 
it, 3 or 4 feet thick, are found in the limestone of the Jihirthar 
hills at many places. Blanford^s Memoir on the geology of 
Western Sind mentions especially two exposures of such beds 
on the banks of the Gaj river. Excavation is allowed on payment 
of a nommai fee. It was probably more in demand (for the 
preparation of stucco) in the days of the Mirs than it is now, but 
it IS still used. 

Iron ore of a kind occurs' in many places- in Sind and 
sometimes in sufficient quantity to allow of regular smelting, e. p., 
in the Kotri Taluka, northwest of Kotri and east of Band Yiroj 
also in the hiUs west and southwest of Jerruck. But the little 
manufacture that went on at such places has long since been 
extinguished by the cheapness of iron imported from Europe. 

Limestone suitable for making lime is obtamable in Sind 
wherever there are hills, excepting in parts of the Karachi district 
where only sandstone prevails. Lime-burning is carried on 
therefore at one place or another as the demand arises. Sukh^ 
is one of the principal centres of this industry.. Sea shells,, from 
which nearly all the lime used in Bombay is. made, are never 
employed for this purpose ih Smd except by fishermen on the 
coast, who make the little lime, that they require for preserving 
their nets by burning shells. 

It was believed at one time that there was a probabihty of 
petroleum being found in the neighbourhood of Sukkur and 
experimental borings were made under ‘the diiection of Mr. T H*. 
B. La,Touche, Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, The 
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Mineral actual drilling was commenced on lOtli PecemlDer, 1893, at a place 
Products, not far from the H. W. Railway workshops. The work went on 
steadily till March, 1895, when a depth of 1023 feet had been 
reached. Indications of gas, supposed to be carbon dioxide, were 
observed at 785 feet and water was stiuck at 8G5. At this time 
the attention of Mr. LaTouche was directed to a place on the 
other side of the river, near to a village about 8 miles south of 
Rohri, where theie were distinct traces of oil oo/ang out of the 
soil at no great depth, and he calculated, from the distance of 
this place and the dip of the limestone beds, that the horizon at 
which oil might be found at Sukkur would probably be about 
1600 feet. But soon after this, when the boring bad i cached a 
depth of 1500 feet, Mr. LaTouche left and the conduct of the 
operations was handed over to the Railway. Theiois nothing on 
record to show what more was done, but it appears likely that 
the matter was dropped in view of the very unsuccessful issue of 
the experiment so far. 

SALT, Ealar soil, from which salt can be extracted by simply pouring 

water through it and evaporating the liquor, is abundant in most 
parts of the Piovince and w*as one of the principal sources of salt 
supply. The process of manufacture is described under Salt 
Revenue. The use of it was piohibitcd in 1878, when a large 
saltwork for the manufacture of licit salt was opened at Maurypur 
near Karachi, but salt is still illicitly manufactured from lalar in 
many parts of the Provmce on a small scale. Deposits, varjing m 
quality from a mere saline effloreseuce, rendered unlit for human 
consumption by the presence of magnesium sulphate and other 
salts, to a sohd mass of crystals of almost pure sodium chloride, 
are found in Smd wheiever the sea penetiates at spring tides, and 
also wherever water percolates through a soil highly impregnated 
with salt. Such deposits are of course very numerous in the 
Karachi District, with its extensive coast line. Those of Sirganda 
deserve special notice as they aie quite unique and were regarded 
by Sir Baitle Pi ere and his contemporaries as one of the most 
valuable resources of the Province. They occupy an area of 
several square miles on both sides of the Sir cieek, about 10 miles 
from its mouth, and aie said to be tivo feet deep in parts. The 
crystals are of very large size, more like the rock salt of the Punjab 
than salt formed either naturally or artificially by the evaporation 
of sea water. These deposits appear to have been brought to 
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notice first bj Lieutenant Burke of tbe Bombay Engineers, who 
made a journey overland from Bombay to Karachi in 1847. A 
sample was sent for analysis to Dr. Giraud of the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, who pronounced it to be of remarkable purity, 
absolutely free from bromides, iodides and salts of iron.” A, few 
years later certain native speculators obtamed permission to start 
an export trade in the article to Bombay and Calcutta, paying a 
duty of 12 annas a maund. A company was afterwards formed 
under the name of the Kurrachee Salt Company, with a capital of 
Es. 10,000, to carry on this trade. The export trade went on 
briskly for a time, but a difficulty occurred between Sind and the 
Bengal Government about rebate of the import duty levied 
at Calcutta, and Sind salt, weighted with a double duty, 
could not compete with the produce of Cheshire; so the company 
languished and expired. The Bengal Board of Salt and Customs 
then took up the trade on its own account, but this was stopped 
by the Government of India. Subsequent efforts by venturesome 
firms aU failed from one cause or another, so this great rnine of 
wealth remains undeveloped. 

Salt deposits are very numerous also in the Thar and Parkar 
District. These differ essentially from the deposits found near 
the coast, which are formed by the evaporation of sea water. 
These are lakes, or tanks {dhand), fed by springs, or rain water, 
which, flowing through a sahne stratum, become impregnated 
with salt to the point of saturation, so that, as the water is 
condensed by evaporation, the salt is deposited at the bottom in a 
mass which may attain a depth of several feet. It is dug out 
with pick and shovel and heaped on the bank to dry. In 1878, 
when the Sind Salt Department was reorganised, excavation was 
prohibited except at two places, where it continues to be carried 
on to the piesent time by Government and supphes nearly the 
whole of the Thar and Parkar District and some parts of 
Hyderabad. One of these places is at Saran, near Diplo, and the 
other at Dilyar near Kbipro. An account of them will be found 
under Salt Eevenue. The remaming deposits are watched by the 
Preventive Officers of the Salt Department, who in 1905 had on 
then lists 84 in the Diplo, 33 in the Mithi, 16 in the Hangar and 
30 in the Ehipro Taluka. Many of these, howevei, weie found to 
have dried up, or ceased to deposit salt, as often happens owing to 
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Mineral chaneres in the flow of the water that feeds them, and more than 
Products ° 

fifty of them have been, or are now being, allotted for cultivation. 
Others remain as productive of salt as ever. For twenty years 
the Saran deposit has yielded about 15,000 maunds per annum, 
but it shows no signs of exhaustion. 
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HISTORY. 

The dawn of liistorj (if it is history) reveals an Aryan dynasty 
in ;power in Sind. In the great war celebrated in the Mahabharat, 
thejdate of which has been assigned on astronomical .gronnds to 
the 12th or 13th century B. C., Jayadrath, King of Smd, appears 
as a partisan of the Pandavas against their cousins the Kauravas. 
His morals do not reflect credit on the Province even at that early 
datOj for he attempted treacherously to abduct the fair Draupadi, 
wife of the five Pandavas, and was chased by them in ignominy 
back to his own country. This may be myth, but the essentially 
Sanskntic character of the Sindbi language, which has withstood 
so many corruptmg influences down to the present time, is strong 
corroborative evidence of early Aryan supremacy. We have no 
further light, however, from histoiy after the time lOf Jayadrath 
till Sliylax explored the Indus in a flotilla e 9 [uipped near Peshawar 
and the valley was annexed to the empire of the great King 
Darius about the year 515 B. C. The details of the adventurous 
voyage and victorious campaign have been lost and all that 
transpirep, beyond the mere mention of the facts, is the knowledge 
that the conquered provinces of the Punjab and ,3ind were 
considered to be the richest and most populous satrapy pf the 
empire, to the revenues of which they were required to pay the 
enormous tribute of fully a million sterling. Nearly two centuries 
later the veil is lifted by another invader whose historians have 
fortunately transmitted a welcome, though all too scant, account 
of the conquered territories and peoples. Alexander the Great, 
having subdued the greater part of the Punjab, started with a 
fleet of nearly two thousand vessels on his voyage down the Jiblam 
and Indus in October 326 B. C. The frontier of modern Sind must 
have been reached early in the following year. Mousikanos, whose 
capital is usually identified with Alor,^ surprised by the rapidity of 
Alexander’s movements, submitted; repenting later he revolted on 

’*TJie Site of Alor, the modem Aron, is 6 miles south-east of Eohri m .the glnhlmr 
Pistnot. It will be desonbed in the B Volume for that 'district. 
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History. the advice of ^^Brachman” counsellors. He was caught and 
executed and Alexander destroyed the Brahmans, just as Edwaidlll 
tried to exterminate the Welsh haids who fanned the flame of 
patiiotism. The teiiitories of this chief were the most flourishing 
of all which the Greeks had seen m India. Sambos, the ruler of 
Sindimana, possibly the modern Sehwan,^ suiTendered. Mmris, 
the ruler of Patalene or Lower Sind, abandoned his capital Patala 
to the invader. The position of this place has not been determined. 
All that is known with certainty is that it was situated near what 
was then the head of the Delta. Pour centuiies latei, in the time 
of Pliny, it was known to the Romans as an emporium of trade. 
Having fortified Patala and commenced the construction of a 
dockyard, Alexander sailed down the western arm of the iiver to 
the sea; returning to his base he then explored the eastern bianch, 
near the mouth of which he passed tbiough a lake, the mention of 
which raises the inteiestmg question wliethei the Rann of Cutch 
was then an inland sea foimed by the discharge of the Indus and 
other rivers. In the autumn of 325 Alexander set out from Patala 
on his long maich thi’ough Malcran and Persia, liis fleet under 
Hearchos followmg as soon as the south-west monsoon had subsided. 
The admiral was detained by gales for thiee weeks atan anchorage 
which the Greeks called Alexander’s Haven and which was very 
probably Karachi Bay. Krokala, the island of Bibakta and other 
places mentioned by Airian aie not certainly identifiable. The 
name of the first survives in Kaki ala, a term recently applied 
to a region west of Shahbander, Alexander’s hold on the provmce 
was brief; two years aftei his depaidau’e his own caieer came to 
an end at Babylon and the Macedoman empue fell to pieces. In 
the subsequent partition of territory India fell to Seleucus Nicator, 
who made it over by tieaty to Chandragupta (Sandracottus) at 
Patahputra, and it continued to owe allegiance to that empeior’s 
successors, Bindusaia and Asoka. The immense stiucture reared 
and held together by the genius of the first three sovei eigns of the 
Maurya dynasty did not long suivive the death of the great 
Buddhist emperor in or about 231 B. C. Por the next centuiy the 
Greek kmgs of Bactria claimed sovereignty over Sind and the 
Pnnjab. Regal ding the natme and extent of their control there 

SeliwaTi, built otx an ©minenc© and possessing in olden times a ivater supply 
independent of tbe Indus, is one of tbe few towns in Sind of wbicb tbe unbroken 
continuity watb tbe remote past is attested. 
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IS little of certainty and not mucli of interest; but tbeir coins are 
still found in the ruins of old Sind towns and their influence on 
Indian sculptuie is indehble. About a century before the Chris- 
tian eia the Saka^ or Scythian, hordes, before whom the Bactrian 
kingdom had fallen, began to pour into India. This was worse 
than Persian, Greek, or Bactiian; for the Scythians did not come 
to conquer, but to possess. W ave followed wave, sweeping away, 
or swamping, the native inhabitants, until some stern barrier was 
leached against which they beat in vain. Such a barrier for a 
time was the kingdom of Ujjein under the great Vikramaditya, 
fiom whose victorious resistance to the Scythians the Hindu 
Samvat era (57 B. C.) is supposed to date. Another Hindu era, 
the Saka (78 A. D.), maiks more nneqmvocally the nature of the 
deliverance (or disaster?) which it commemorates. On the east of 
Sind the great desert must have constituted a barrier of another 
soit. Behind it weie Rajput races, with whom their kindred, the 
Sama and Sumra, might And an asylum; but west of it we shall 
not be farwiongin assuming that Gieek and Hindu alike weie 
almost obliteiated for a time. Sind become known as Tndo- 
Skythia, and to this day a large proportion of the population is 
certainly Scythian, not Aryan.^ 

We shall not lose much by passing over the obscure incidents of 
the next few centuiaes and talnng a general view of the great 
movements which brought about the state of thmgs existent at the 
time of the Arab conquest. In the fiist place we may note that 
the Scythians had nothing to offei. They brought to the nations 
which they oveicame no new rehgion, no higher civilization, no 
nobler language. On the contrary they ultimately absorbed these 

*Two Scythian tribes, the Jata and Meds, are mentioned as baring invaded the 
Punjab and Sind at this time and their conflicts disturbed the Indus valley for 
centuries after The former have not even lost their name, though they may have 
greatly mixed then blood The latter seem to have disappeared, but some of the 
Mnhanas of Sind call tnemselves Mod and it is the name of the corresponding 
community in Makran On the other hand Ibn Hankal, the Arabian geographer, 
who wrote some time between 943 and 968 A D , describes the Jats as people who 
lived in morasses formed by the mouths of the Indus, constructed huts of reeds and 
subsisted on fish and waterfowl He may have named them wrongly, for he also 
mentions inland Jats, who lived, like Kurds, on milk, cheese and dorrabiead The 
whole subject .s very obscure and becomes hopelessly so if we admit the story of 
the Mnjmal-ut-Tawarfkh that the Jats and Meds were reconciled and wisely ruled by 
the wife of the Aryan King Javadralh abovementioned, which would push back 
their arrival in Sind by eleven or twelve centuries It is wisest perhaps to adopt 
the pious author’s conclusion “ God only knows the truth ” 
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History. from tlie people in tlie midst of "wliom tliey settled. Buddliism 
was tlie religion of India at tlie time when their invasions began 
and bj the middle of the fii’st century we find Kanishhaj the ruler 
of a gieat Scythian kingdom in northwest India, calling a council 
for the revision of the Buddhist sacred books similar to the famous 
council of Asoka in 244 B. C. And as Asoka’s version was 
accepted throughtout India, so that of JTanishka became and still 
is the Buddhist canon m Thibet, Tartary and China. Some time 
before the Arab conquest of Sind the Biahman revival had set in 
and in the second quarter of the seventh century, when the 
Chinese pilgrim fiiuen Tsiang traversed India, he found Brah- 
manism and Buddhism confionting each other in Malwa, Cutch, 
Valabhi, Ujjem and Chitor. Some of these states were ruled by 
Brahmans and some by the Khatiis, which we may take to mean 
Raiputs. Crossmg dangerous deserts and the river Smdhu, he 
finds a Sddra king in whose capital there were hundreds of 
convents, but also 30 idol temples. In another capital were 80 
convents and 10 temples. On one side of the river he fell in iv ith 
a sect of fanatics who woie the dress of Buddhist monks, but their 
only profession was murder and the tending of cattle. 

All this throws much light on the situation revealed by the 
annals of the Arab conquest. A Hindu dynasty had been in power 
for five generations with Alor for its capital. Its domimons 
extended from Multan to the sea and from the desert to the hills, 
including that part of Baluchistan now known as Jhalawan. 
There were governors at Biahmanabad,'^ Siwistan (Sehwan), 
Iskandah (supposed to be Hch) and Multan. The first ruled over 
the country of the Lohanas, Lakhis and Samas and had the 
forts of Debal and hTu’un.f Jats were everywhere. The king, by 
name Sahasi II, was a Rajput clearly, for the king of Chitor was 
a relation of his, but he had a Brahman chamberlain. When he 
died the Brahman seized his throne, married his widow and 
exterminated the rest of his family. This happened in 631 A. B., 
one year before the death of the prophet Muhammad. Chach,. the 

* The rums of Brahmanabad, which are described elsewhere, lie 11 miles S E of 
Shahdadpur m N Lat 25° 50' and E Long 68° 50'. They are now known as 
Bambnah 

tNirnn was on the site of the Modem Hyderabad, bnt the Indns flowed east of 
jt at that time Debal was a port on the Indus, of which the rums remain They 
are 20 miles S. W. of Tatta, 
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Brahman usurper, prospered exceedingly, extended his dominions History, 
and subdued Armabel (Las Bela) which was ruled by a Buddhist 
chief. But the new religion the while was spreading hke a prairie 
fire, and before the death of Chach in 671 the Arab soldiers of the 
crescent had made more than one tentative attack on Smd by sea. 

Their appioach by land had been retarded by the determmed 
resistance of the Jats of Jhalawan. At last, in 711 A. D., when Arab 

Invasion. 

Bahar, the younger son of Chach, was on the throne of Smd, the A. D. 711. 

stoim burst. The provoking cause was an outrage by the pirates of 

the Sind coast, who seized a vessel bearing slaves and presents for 

Hajja], tho governor of Irak, which had been driven ashore near 

Debal, and killed or imprisoned the Arabs found on board. King 

Dahar giving no satisfaction, Hajjaj, ^vith the consent of the 

Khalif of Baghdad, despatched an ei.pedition under his nephew 

and son-in-law, Muhammad Kasim, to take vengeance and conquer 

Sind. The force consisted of 12,000 men, half on horses and half on 

camels, and the commander was a youth of twenty. Surely there 

never was a madder enterpiise. But in less than a year half of the 

great Hindu kingdom over which Chach had iniled owned this 

young Musalman for its master, and the rest soon followed. One 

reason for his easy success makes itself so plam that we need 

scarcely look for another. Smd was a house divided against itself. 

The king was a Brahman, the goveinois of the forts were geneially 
Buddhists. The important town of Sehwan was held by the king’s 
oivn son Bajhia, but the principal citizens were Buddhists and 
would not fight for him. So Muhammad, after dehvering the 
Musalman prisoners at Debal and destroying the place and 
slaughtermg its inhabitants, marched to Sehwan and got posses- 
sion of it in a week, enteied a fort called Sisam without opposition, 
walked into the open gates of Hirun and then prepared to meet 
Dahar. The Arab historian’s account of the great battle, which 
lasted for four days, is rich in those Homeiic incidents of which 
ancient history has been so sadly shorn by modern ciiticism. At 
the head of 5,000 horsemen, piiiices of royal blood, 60 elephants 
and 20,000 footmen in complete armoui, the king himself advanced, 
seated on a mail-clad elephant and with his bow in his hand. 

Beside him were two beautiful damsels, one to hand him ariows as 
fast as he could shoot them, the other to refresh him, as he might 
require it, with betelnut. But, to be brief, the king was killed and 
the army scattered and Muhammad marched to Bra!4manabad and 
xa 
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Alor. Then, towards the end of 712, lie went on to lake Multdn. 
His success was no doubt made easier by the wise military policy 
of the Arabs and his own prudence and modeiation, and also by 
the reputation which the Arabs had earned of being always true to 
their word. In a town that refused to capitulate, every fighting 
man was killed without mercy j but when tribute had once been 
agreed to, even Hindus weie allowed to letain all their lights and 
privileges, including liberty to piactise their leligion. Mei chants 
and craftsmen were not molested. Every town tliercfoie cleaily 
understood the alternative before it, and where faction was stronger 
than patriotism it is not a matter for surprise that so many chose 
capitulation. 

The young conqueror pursued his victorious career for three 
years, wdien ho w’as suddenly recalled. The story of his horiible 
end is too well known to require repel ition here, especially as it is 
probably not truo."^ All that is ccilain is that Muhammad 
Kiisini was executed ; but the Arab governors of Sind lemained. 

The Arab governors may be considered in the light of 
faimors-gcncial. The ordinary icvenuo which they Avcie entitled 
to collect W’as doiived from the land-tax, from the jizya, or 
caj)itation-tax upon those who had not cmbi aced the Mahomedau 
religion, fioni customs and transit dues, for which unbelievers 
had to pay a double rate, and fiom taxes on trades and 
handicrafts. The land-tax, as oiigiiially instituted by the 
Khalif Umar, was usually rated at two-fifths of tlie pioducc if the 
fields weie watered by public canals, at thiee-tenths if irrigated 
by artificial means, and at one-fouith if altogether uniiiigated. 
A charge was also made upon uncultivated aiable land. But 
these rates weie purely nominal : in course of time they weie 
everj^vhere greatly enhanced even to one-half of the produce of 
the land, or rather accoidiiig to the ability of the people to pay. 
All the unconverted tribes weie wfithout exception liable to the 
capitation-tox, which from the earliest days of Arab lule in Sind 
was exacted with special care. 

Eor the next 35 years the dim light of histoiy reveals nothing 
of interest. A son of Halmr, by name Jaisiya, appeals on the 

substniioo of tlio stoi}’ la tliatho vna fnlsoly accused bj' two dnugliters of 
King Dnhar, whom lio had aont to tho Khalifa’s Imroni, and that tho Khalifa, 
bolioiing thorn, ordered him to bo sowed lip m a law cowMiido and despatched to 
Bnghdtid, which was done. 
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stage maMng a bid for his father’s Inngdomj seizes Brahmanaba'd 
and accepts the rehgion of Muhammad that he may' be allowed to 
retain it. But he soon falls foul of the Arab governor on the 
other side of the iiver, is defeated and slam. When the 
IJmmayide Khalifas gave place to the Abbaside in A. D. 750, a 
new set of Governors and placeholders ejected the old, which 
cannot have signified much to the country or its people. The 
chief governor, Mansur bm Jamhur, fought for his place, but had 
to fly to the desert, where he died of thirst. But his name 
remained m the city Mansura,* founded by him according to the 
;^rab geographer Masudi. Of the governors who succeeded him 
some extended their authority, some lost what had been gained. 
The conveision of the people, which was the foremost aim of the 
early t ab conquerors and by far the most permanent result of 
their conquests, probably proceeded fitfully, as did the conversion 
of their subjects to Christianity by the Portuguese some centuries 
later, zeal lighting the fire under one ruler and pohcy quenching 
it under another. One great Shekh, by name Abu Turab, who 
took the important fortress of Bnkkur and did other deeds of 
valour, claims our inteiest because his tomb, situated about 2 
miles from the village of Gujo in the Mirpur Sakro Taluka and 
about 10 miles west from Tatta, and bearing the date 171 (A. D. 
788), must be the oldest historical record of any kind in Sind. 
Many ^rabs are said to have settled in the country in these days, 
obtaining land and power, which is likely enough to be true. But 
they had trouble with the wild heathen. The Jats in the north 
and the Meds m the south were unruly and vexatious. Branding, 
deportation and occasional slaughter failed to suppress them. 
The limits of the Arab occupation are not certain and probably 
fluctuated ; but it appears that from 871 A. D. Sind, with Mansura 
for its capital, was quite distinct from Multan. About 951 A. B. 
the geographer Ishtakhri described Mansura as more fertile and 
also more populous than Multan. He gives us a glimpse of 
common life in the note that ^^The people of Multan wear trowsers 
and most of them speak Persian and Sindhi as in Mansura.” The 
ruler of Mansura kept 80 war elephants. At this time the Hindu 
town of Alor was a dependency of Mansura. In or about 1026 
A. D. Mahmud of Ghazni, no friend of the Khalifa, having taken 

* Mansara was bmlfc a few miles from Brahmanabad, probably as a garrison town, 
or place of defence, against insurgent Sindhians 
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Mult&n, sent his wazir, Abdur-razdlc, to conquer Sind, of Avhom 
it is related that he took Seliwan and Tatta and drove the Aiahs 
out of the country. This evidently means the officials. Aiah 
settleis were not disturbed. On the contrary he appointed new 
governors fiom among them. Then he went away. Eor fifty 
years after there was little interference from witliout and of what 
went on within we have no clear record. But when Shahab-ud-din 
established the Mahomodan empire in India by making Delhi 
its capital, about the end of the 12th century Sind became a part 
of it and did not cease to be so, do facto or dcjuic, until the 
iiTuption of Tamerlane. Kutb-ud-din, who shortly after succeeded 
Shahab-ud-din at Delhi, was the officer appointed to conquer Sind, 
which he is said to have done in three months. There was 
probably little opposition. Why should the people fight for a 
nominee of the extinct house of Ghazni against the deputy of the 
rising house of Ghor? At the death of Shahab-ud-dm in 120G A. D. 
we find a great man, Nazir-ud-dm Habacha, filling the post 
of viceroy in Multan and Sind, as Kutb-ud-dm did in Delhi. 
They were both Turki slaves, trained and raised to power by 
Shahab-ud-din, who had no children of his own. When the death 
of the master made ’Kutb-ud-dm independent at Delhi, Nazir- 
ud-dm, who was his son-in-law, acknowledged him as his Sultan j 
but on the death of Kutb-ud-din in 1210, he considered himself as 
good as Shams-ud-dm Eltamish, who had displaced Kutb-ud-din’s 
incompetent son -Aramshab. Eltamish was trying, not very 
successfully, to enforce his authority, when he was checked by an 
event that brought that tornado which was then devastating the 
Mahomedan kingdoms beyond the Tudian frontier uncomfoitably 
near to his own throne. The word Mughal or Moghul, has been so 
much identified m our histories with abriUiant Mahomedan empire 
and with mdividual Mahomedan rulers of high culture that we 
do not easily reahse what that word signified when Changez Khan 
first spread the terror of it through Asia. The poet Amir 
Khusrao has given us a picture of it which defies historical 
criticism. “ There were more than a thousand Tartar infidels and 
warriors of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in 
battle, all with steel-hke bodies clothed in cotton, isith faces hke 
fire, with caps of sheepskin, with their heads shorn. Their eyes 
were so narrow and piercing that they might have bored holes in 
a brass vessel. Their stink was more horrible than their colour. 
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Their faces were set on' their "bodies as if they had no necks. 
Their cheeks resembled soft leather bottles, full of wrinkles and 
knots. Their noses extended from cheek to cheek and their 
mouths from cheek bone to cheek bone. Their nostrils resembled 
rotten graves and from them the hair descended as far as the lips. 
Their moustaches weie of extiavagant length: they had but 
scanty beards about their chins. Their chests, of a colour half 
black half white, were so covered with lice that they looked like 
sesame growing on a bad soil. Their whole body indeed was 
covered with these insects and their skin was as rough and grainy 
as shagreen, fit only to be converted into shoes.’’ Such were the 
men who now poured into the Punjab on the heels of Jalal-ud-din 
Khwarism Khan, whose domiuions they had destioyed. Yaihng 
to get assistance, or even shelter, from the cautious Eltamish, he 
managed to collect a wild band and ravaged the valley of the 
Indus and invaded Sind. According to Eerishta the Mughals 
followed him there and behaved after their manner, killing 10,000 
prisoners in cold blood because provisions ran short. Meanwhile 
Nazn*-ud-din, shut up in Multan, resisted them so stoutly that 
they gave up the seige and retired. ISTo sooner had the storm 
blown over than Eltamish again attacked Nazir-ud-din, whose 
resources may well have been exhausted by this time. He took 
refuge m Bukkur first, then tried to escape down the river and 
was drowned. So Smd came again dii ectly under the throne of 
Delhi, which durmg the reign of Eltamish extended, or confirmed, 
its authority over all the Hindu kingdoms to the east of Sind. A 
governor was appointed over the province of Sind and Multan. 
How far he was reaUy answerable to the thione at Delhi for 
anything depended upon the character for the time being of its 
occupant and on his own. How he governed his people we can 
only conjecture. The historians of that time do not concern 
themselves much with the people, and indeed the lulers, from 
the empeior downwards, were so continually occupied with 
resisting invasion from without, or suppressing msurrections 
and intrigues within their dominions, that they can have had but 
little time to spare for administration. In Smd the governor was 
always a foreigner and his troops probably mercenaries. The 
death of Eltamish in 1236 was followed at Delhi by ^^a succession 
of plots, mutimes and revolutions equally destitute of present 
interest and permanent effects.” This need not have disturbed 
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Histoi’^, the peace o£ Sind, but in 1245 the Mughals again invaded the 
'Piovmce and got as far as TJch, ivLen the emperoi Masud Shah 
advanced against them and caused them to retire. He took the 
oppoitunity to visit Buklau, dismissed the governor Nur-ud-din, 
•whom EltamisJi had appointed, and put in Jalal-ud-din. So the 
Majesty of Rehgion succeeded the Liglit of Religion and, knoiving 
that his time also might be short, made the most of it no doubt 
Again in 1249 there was a 103 al visit. Sultan Hazir-ud-din made 
a progress thiough Multan and Sind and wont as far as Sehwan 
and appointed Kahch Khan to be governor of that place. This 
seems to indicate a scpaiation of Sind from hlultan and 
undoubtedly there was sometlung of the kind. The incessant 
ravages of the Mughal hoides, winch uore norr piactically in 
possession of all the countr}- west of the Indus, made it necessary 
.•to put the Punjab frontier, fiom Uch, or pci haps Bnkkur, 
northwards, under a stiong Walden of the Mai dies” and to 
relieve him of the compai ativol}’ quiet, southern portion of the 
pro-vince. This led the ivaj’ to the ultimate independence of Sind. 
The empeior Ghayas-ud-din, uho succeeded to the throne in 12G5, 
committed the fiontier piovmce to his biave, accomplished and 
pious son Muhammad, ‘rthe idol of the age.” Tins pnnee’s 
governoi ship of Multan has some inteiest for us, for among the 
men of piety and learning whom he invited to his court in as Shekh 
TJsman Marwandi, popularly Icnown as Lai Shahbaz Kalandari, 
whose tomb at Sehwu.n is still the most venerated slnine in Sind. 
He was one of the many learned Sayads who weio driven b}’ the 
devastation of Khorassan and Persia to take refuge in the Punjab 
and Sind, wheie they continued for a long time to exercise a 
widespread influence in favour of lehgion and scholaiship among 
those of their own faith, and probably did much to extend it. 
Lai Shahbaz accepted Muhammad’s inntation to Multan and 
was royally entei tamed, but refused to stay. In 1284 a large 
Mughal army under Timur, or Taimur ICian, invading the Punjab, 
was defeated by Muhammad, but he himself was killed 111 the 
A. D. 1228 hour of victory. When Jalal-ud-diii Eeioz, the first of the House 
of K hilji^ came to the thione of Delhi, he continued the existing 
arrangement, putting Multan and TJeh under his own son 
^I’kah Khan, but appom^ting a governor, Hasrat Khan, over 
Sind, with his head-quarters presumably at Sehwan. But 
when Jalal-ud-din was assassinated and succeeded by his 
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nephew Ala-ud-din, the first place to which the usmper turned 
his attention was naturally Multan. It says little for the ahihty 
of Alkali J£han that Ala-ud-din allowed him to go with his life; 
hut in Nasi at Khan, governor of Sind, he found a fit agent to send, 
with an army of 10,000 men, through the districts of Multan, TJch, 
Bnkkur, Sehwan and Tatta to ^^put down adverse tubes and 
appoint trustwoithy men as governors of the seveial towns and 
foits,” (Tarikh Maasumi) The mention of Tatta, so long 
unheaid of, is quite in harmony with the change which came over 
the whole administration of the country under this able and 
vigorous lufiian, hampeied hy no scruples and acting always on 
his own maxim that '^the will of a wise prince is better than the 
opinions of vaiiable bodies of men.” Every coinei of the empire 
was looked into, Gujeiat was re-conquered and Jesalmir subdued, 
while the fall of Chitor brought even the proud Rajputs “ under 
the yoke of obedience.” All this must have made the suzerainty 
of Delhi much more real in the south of Sind than it had been for 
a very long time. It was evidently real enough to be irksome, for 
when the house of Khilji fell and Ghazi Malak, the strong 
governor of Multan, left the province to become emperor under 
the title of Ghayas-ud-din, the tube of Sumias, occupying the 
country about Tatta, took the opportunity to declare their 
independence. The Sind histoiian, Ali Sher of Tatta, ascribes the 
origin of this tribe to certain Arab families from Samrah who had 
settled in Sind in the days of the Abbaside Khalifas. The only 
connection between them and the Arabs appears to be that the 
Arabs thoroughly imbued them with their Semitic passion for 
genealogies, as they did their disciples generally. Every Sindhi 
tribe conveited to Mahomedanism began presently, like the rich 
American, to look about for ancestors; and wheie should they look 
but in the country of the prophet of their new religion? It is 
generally agreed that the Sumras were a Rajput tube and the 
names of their first rulers, Sumra, Doda, Sanghar, Bhangar, 
betray their extraction. When they weie converted to Maho- 
medanism IS not known, but there is reason to believe that 
before doing so they came for a time under the influence of 
the Karmatian heiesy. Nor is it clear when they rose into 
power. The accounts of the native histoiians aie quite irreconcil- 
able and there is httle agreement in the conclusions to which 
European authorities have come. Elphmstone says, ^^Kasim’s 
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History, conquests were made over to Ms successor Tamim^ in tlie hands 
of whose family they remained for thiity-six years, till the 
downfall of the Hmmayides, when, hy some insuriection of which 
we do not know the pai-ticulars, they weie expelled by the Rajputs 
and all their Indian conquests weie lestored to the Hindus.” And 
again he writes, “After the expulsion of the Aiabs in 760 Sind, 
from Bukkur to the sea, was ruled by the Sumia Rajputs till the 
end of the 12tli century.” On this Elliot pertinently lemarks, 
“Here the whole peiiod of the Abbaside goveinors and of the 
independent rulers of Mult 'in and Mansuia and the JCarmatians, is 
entiiely neglected. Soimpoitant an omission by such a writer 
teaches us how obscure are the annals with which ivehave to deal.” 
Theie is indeed abundance of incidental evidence that the 
Musalman luleis recognised and confirmed local Hindu chiefs. 
The famous Raja Dalurai, whose iniquities brought down heaven’s 
judgment on Alor and Brahmanab.id, cannot be wholly in3thical, 
though the vaiiety of places and ages in which he reigned is 
peiplexing; and in 1221 A. D. we have casual mention of a ruler 
named Hasiar and Hindu temples in Dcbal."' Similarly in the 
middle of the 18th centuiy we find viitually independent nilers in 
Kala'ala and Hharaja. But there is no evidence that, from the 
time when Mahmud of Ghazni expelled the Khalifa’s governois 
and put in his own, the suzerainty of the luler of Ghazni first and 
then of Delhi, over the whole of Sind, was over repudiated until 
the time at which we have now ai rived. That may have been 
because it was not woi th repudiating, for when Multan was the 
head-quaiters of the goveinor and the centre of all military and 
political interest, it is easy to believe that the south and east of 
Sind were virtually mdependent. At some time durmg that 
period the Sumras had become the dominant tribe and it is related 
by All Sher that, soon after the accession of Ghajras-ud-din, they 
assembled near Tharii and proclaimed a manwath the tribal name 
of Sumra as their chief. But All Sher himself contradicts this in 
another place by saying that they were deservedly destroyed 
for their misdeeds by the emperor Ala-ud-di^i (who pieceded 
Ghayas-nd-din) . Mir Maasum agiees with the former story, mz.j 
that the Sumras revolted about the time of Ghayas-ud-din and 
took possession of Tatta. Ghayas-ud-dm had no time to attend 

♦The Jalion Knsha and Jami.ufc-fcawai'ikb, quoted in JDlhot’s History of India, 
Yol I, p 490. 
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■fco thenij but liis son and successor, the renowned scholar, brilliant 
soldier and madman, Muhammad Shah, came to Lower Sind in 
1351 in pursuit of the lingleader of a revolt in Gujerat who had 
found an asylum with the Sumra ruleis of Tatta. As is well 
known, he died near Tatta, and his nephew Reroz Taghlab, who 
succeeded, appeals to have met with no seiious opposition except 
fiom a mixed band of followers of the rebel, whom he scattered. 
He built a fort on the banks of the Lake of San grab, visited the 
shrine of Lai Shahbaz, fixed the allowances of the keepers, 
appointed a viceroy at Bukkur, giving lum a gairison of 80 
soldiers, and left for Delhi. But this was the last flacker of the 
expiring power of Delhi in Sind. The next time Reroz came to 
Tatta the Suraias had been supeiseded by the Sammas and he did 
not find them so submissive. They weie another Rajput race, 
albeit they also had piovided themselves with a Mahomedan 
genealogy, nay seveial, for while all agree that the /oiis ei ongfo 
of the Samma tube was one Sam, theie is with respect to Sam 
himself much uncertainty as to whether he was the son of an 
uncle of the piophet, or of the renowned Jam, alias Jamshed, of 
Persia, or whethei he was neither of these but identical with him 
whom we know as Shem the son of Noah. The time of their 
conversion is not known, but it seems probable that they may for 
a long time have entertained a blend of both religions, like the 
Jade j as of Cutch, who aie of the same race and of whom the Rao 
himself once aveired that, out of two thousand Jadejas theie are 
not three who know wmat then lehgion is. When the Sammas 
got into power then* rulers took the title of Jam, now home by 
the Jadeja chiefs of Cutch, and it is significant that, while the 
first luler is called Unar, the second Juna and the thu’d Tamachi, 
the fourth, who had been cairied captive to Delhi in his infancy, 
emerged as Jihaii-ud-dm. After that the royal blood ran through 
a line of Salah-ud-dins, Nizam-ud-dms and so forth, reheved by a 
second Jam Tamachi, whose rustic name hashved among his rustic 
people when the Ud-dins have all been forgotten. Smdbis still sing 
how this Ring Cophetua loved the fisher maid and raised her to his 
throne, and they point to the tombs on the Makli hills whele they 
lie side by side. It is interesting to note that the springs which fed 
the streams of popular song were not in the provinces ruled by the 
foreign governois with whom alone the histoiians concern 
themselves, but m the south and east where the Sumra and the 
13 
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istoi’y, Sarmnaj tllotigli’ they Tniglit profess tliemselvfes Mnsaltnaiis^ 
weie Eajputs stiU at heart. But they were romancers, hot 
historians, and the annals of their times are very misty/ That 
the Sammas unseated the Sumras about the time of the death of 
MuTiammad Shah is clear enough, and they extended their power 
much more rapidly than the Sumras had done, for they were a 
larger and more widely spread tribe. At the present day there 
are 730,000 Sammas in Sind against about 100,000 Sumras. 
They took possession of Sehwan and even had the audacity to 
expel the royal garrison of 80 from Bukkur. Then (1372 A. D.) 
the Sultan came in person to chastise them. The chastisement 
did not take place, however, for the J am shut himself up, and the 
imperial army, investmg him, was famished and sui rounded by 
the inundation waters and devoured by mosquitoes. So when the 
Jam ofEered to profess submission, the emperor was fain to accept 
the offer. For the next 26 years the profession may have 
remained, for it was not worth repudiating ; then the Amir 

L. D 1398. Taimm*, known to us as Tamerlane, led his Tartar hordes over the 
fiontier and past Multan and on to Delhi itself. For five days 
the imperial city was given up to indescribable horrors and what 
remained of it had no further concern for Sind. The Sammas 
became nommal as well as actual lords of the province. Their 
rule in its palmiest days is said by the Tatta historian to have 
extended from the sea to Mathelo and Ubauro, and since they 
held the fortress of Bukkur, but not Uch, this is probably near 
the truth. Their headquarteis were at Samui, on the Makli 
hills, about three miles northwest of Tatta, (which was not 
yet built, though the historians often use the name) and 
there were governors at Sehwan and Bukkur. Loyalty to one 
another was evidently not one of their virtues and each succession 
was an occasion for mtrigues and assassinations. Duiing the 
period of their supremacy,' which, on what appears to be the 
soundest chronology, lasted from 1351 to 1521 A.D., orl70yeais, 
there were, according to the Tan kb Maasumi (though other 
authorities disagree) 17 Jams. It was evidently not healthy 
to be a Jam. Among them there was occasionally a good and 
strong ruler, under whom the people enjoyed ease of mind.’* 
Of such was the handsome Jam Sanjar, who sought the society of 
the learned and the pious. In his days theie was a Kdzi of 
Bukkur who .was in the habit of exactmg something from both 
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parties to every suit m Ms court, ^hen Jam Sanjar heard of 
this, he sent for the Kazi and taxed him. The honest Kdzi 
admitted it. ‘‘ Tes,” said he, “ I do demand somethmg from the 
plaintiffs as well as the defendants and I should like to get 
somethmg fiom the witnesses too, hut they go away before the 
case closes.” Jam Sanjar could not help laughing, whereupon 
the Kdzi continued, “ I work m the court the whole day and my 
,wjfe and children die of linnger at home.” The wise Jam laid 
these words to heait and at once raised the pay of the Kazi and 
issued an ordinance that all government officers throughout his 
lealm should be paid adequate salaries. Jam Sanjar was 
succeeded by a man of like mind, ^^fond of hterature and an 
industiious person, regular in his prayers and very religious.” 
This was Jam Nizam-ud-dm, affectionately mcknamed Jam Nindo. 
In his days mosques were always full at the time of prayers. He 
was a man of action, however, as well as prayer, and extirpated 
the robbeis who used to fiequent the country about Bukkur, so 
that tiavelleis could thenceforth travel se Sind “without any one 
doing harm to then peison or property.” These i obbers may 
have been the lestless Baluch tubes of whom we hear a good deal 
from this time. Having settled his lealm. Jam Nindo resolved to 
build, on some auspicious day, a new town, where happiness might 
remain for ever. He chose the site and the Brahmans the day 
and the city of Tatta was founded.^ Happily for Sind Jam 
Hindo’s leign lasted for about 50 yeais (some say 63 and some 
73). The close of it was marked by one event of evil omen. 
Sliahbeg Arghun, a descendant of flalaku, the grandson of 
Changez Khan and himself luler of Kandahai, foreseeing that the 
growing power of Babar would surely swallow him up wheie he 
was, looked about for a new kmgdom and determined to tiy Sind. 
He sent a small force under his brother into the unhappily fertile 
parganaJb of Chanduka. The Samma army, under Darya 
Khan, discomfitted it so completely that the Kandaharis never 
returned in the good Jam’s days. But the good Jam’s days were 
neaily done. He “laised on high the banner of his depaituie to 
,the eternal woild” and left his tin one to his son Feroz, who was 
then a child in the zenana. When he came out of the zenana he 
gave himself up to the songs and dances of dancing girls and the 
jokes of jesters. His people the while weie gioaning under the 

* This ploaaant story rests on the authonty of the Tuhfat-ul-kiram. 
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oppression of his Samma of&cers and their slaves. A had 
conscience making him suspicious of his otvn and his father’s tiae 
friend Darya Jihan, who alone had propped him up in his place, 
he thought to he pohtic and encouraged sundry Mughals, subjects 
of Shahheg Arghun, to take service with him, and settled them 
in the part of Tatta which has become the Mughalwarra. They 
liked the place seemingly and suggested to their former master 
that he might have it for the taking. By this time he had 
relinquished Kandahar to Bahai and was in very low water. So 
he made his preparations and marched into Sind, apparently in 
1521, and took a straight course for Tatta through the Laki pass, 
avoiding a Samma force which had advanced to meet him. At 
that time the Grharo outlet of the Indus seems to have left the main 
river north of Tatta and it stood in the way of Shahheg’s army j 
hut they found the ford and gave battle to the forces of J am 
Peroz between the river and the town. The Sammas were 
defeated and Darya Khan, their brave leader, killed. Jam Peroz, 
who had remained in Tatta, fled and left it to be sacked till some 
Sayads interceded with Shahheg. Afterwards the miserable Jam 
returned with a sword dangling from his neck as a sign of 
submission, and was kindly received by the generous Shah and - 
even left in possession of a part of his dominions, Shahheg 
considering that, if he had the country north of the Laki pass, it 
was as much as he could manage. The fallen Jam’s subjects did 
not approve of this and Shahheg had to fight for Sehwan, but he 
soon possessed himself of it and then settled down in earnest to 
make the most of his new dominions. He restored the fortiflcations 
of Sehwan and put Bukkur into thorough repair with materials 
from the rums of j'Mor, and did something which caused the Sayads 
to clear out of it and repair to Robri, wheie he giaciously gave 
them land. He turned his attention to the Baluch tribes, who 
had become intolerable, and appointed a day for a general 
slaughter of them. It is said that 42 of their villages were 
destroyed. Shahheg was not satisfied, however, with Sind and 
set his heait on conqueiing Gujerat, with the idea, perhaps, of 
putting a greater distance between himself and Babarj but 
when he was making preparations for this enterprise, he died 
after a reign of fifteen years. The place of his death is variously 
stated, but his body was carried to Mecca. The reign of Mirza 
Shah Husein, who succeeded his father Shahheg, brmgs us to 
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one of the most interesting periods of Sind History. He had 
quarrelled with his father while still at Kandahar_, and betaken 
himself to the count of Babar. That shrewd and genial conqueror 
observed that he hod not come to him because he loved him, 
but because he wished to learn the art of government and the 
etiquette of courts; but he treated Mirza well and so impressed 
him that, when he came to the throne of Sind, he refused to let 
the IJiutha be read in his own name, declaiing that, as long as 
there was a descendant left to the emperor Taimur, it was his 
right only. The first event of Mirza’s reign was a conflict with 
Beroz which ended the rule of the Sammas. The death of Shahbeg 
appears to have kindl^ in the mind of Feroz some vain ambitions, 
to which he gave expression by the beating of drums and suchlike 
unbecoming jubilations, hlirza marched straight for Tatta and 
Beioz fl.ed to Cutch, where he obtamed help of the Rao and 
returned with 50,000 men. They must have been a rabble of 
Sammas, Samejas and Jadejas. At the sight of the TVTirza’s 
Mughals they resorted to a custom common to aU the Rajput 
tubes when driven to despair. Dismounting, they took off 
their turbans and scarves and tied themselves together and 
prepared to conquer or die in a body. They did not conquer, but 
20,000 of them died, according to the historian, and Feroz fled to 
lude his diminished head in Gujerat. After this Mirza was much 
occupied in the hopeless task of trying to enfoice order among the 
Baluchis, Dahars and Machhis of Mathelo and TJbauro, which led 
the way to a northward advance and eventually to the conquest of 
Multan. Tins city Mirza respectfully presented to Babar, now 
Emperor of Delhi, who accepted it and gave it to his son Kaniran. 
Hext Mirza invaded Outoh to anticipate a projected attack on 
Tatta and leturned laden with booty. But the event which gives 
interest to this reign is the sojourn in Sind of the Emperor 
Humayun, who after the destruction of his army near Kanuj by 
Sher Khan, in May 1540, took lefuge with his brother at Lahore, 
but distrusting his security theie, determined to try Sind. The 
situation was peculiar, demanding nice diplomacy. Humayun 
was by right the Emperor of Hindustan and Mirza Shah Husein 
had voluntarily, if indirectly, acknowledged his supremacy. But 
Humayun was an almost friendless fugitive and the Mirza was a 
powerful potentate. Humayun opened with a gracious letter to 
Mirza, reminding him of the friendship of his father, and sent it 
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History. by messengers of rank. Mirza received them with great honour, 
offered to assist the emperor -with an army if he would invade 
Gujerat and piomised to come in person to pay his respects. 
Humayun waited for him at Eohri, hut he did not come. Sultan 
Mahmud, the wily governor of Bukkur, shut himself up in his 
foitiess and was very respectful, having taken the piecaution td 
lemove all boats from the Eohri side of the river and to waste 
the country far and wide that the two lakhs of people who 
accompanied Humaynn might not have any inducement to -stay. 
(After five months Humayun grew weary of the situation and 
staitedfor Sehwan with the intention of seizing that fiown. But 
Mirza’s men had anticipated him. He found the fort prepared 
for a seige and the country around desolated. Muza himself was 
entienched close by. Por seven months Humayun beseiged 
Sehwan in vam ; he had no proper engines of war. For the same 
reason several attempts to take Bukkur failed. He was in 
despair and meditated a pilgrimage to Mecca. But a timely 
letter from Eaja Maldeo of Jodhpur offered a secular piospect 
which he pi ef erred. The Eaja invited Ins Imperial Majesty to 
his capital and was at his sei vice with 20,000 men. Delighted 
beyond measure, Humayun left for Jodhpur via IJch, but 
on reaching Bikamr he learned that the Ea 3 a was carrying 
out a plot to entrap him on behalf of his triumphant enemy 
Sher Jihan. He turned sharp and, fighting his way for the 
very light to dnnk water, passed to Jesalmir and thence, 
through the desert, to Hmaikot. It was a teriible experience of 
privation and humihation. His companions died of thirst, his 
nobles, miserable and despeiate, lost the habit of respect and, 
from their saddles, looked at him gomg afoot that his wife, the 
mother-to-be of the Empeior Akbar, might nde his horse. But 
there was joy in stoie for him when at length he reached TJmarkof 
with only seven attendants- The Eana Wair Sal (written also 
' Bair Sal and even Dair Sal : W airsa was the name of a Soda 
clan), ruler of that frontier fort, came out to meet him, kissed 
his stirrup and cleared the castle for his accommodation. And so 
it came to pass that on the 11th of October, 1542, the futuie 
Emperor Akbar was born ,in Smd. The place of his birth is 
unmaiked unless by a stone of uncertain oiigin which now stands 
behind >the Police Lmes in ^the fort and records the date of the 
great evept. Jt was the custom on the ,bn-'th of ,a son for the 
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father to send gifts to his friends. Humayun was destitute and 
in a deseitj hut he had about him one po^d of mush : he broke it 
and divided it among his attendants with the prophetic prayer 
that the fame of the newborn infant might diffuse itself through 
the world hke the fragrance of that perfume. To improve his 
chances the baby’s first garment was cut out of the clothes of a 
holy Sayadj Ah Shirazi,* who had been the bearer of gifts and 
greetings to the emperor fiom the people of Tatta. ButTJmarkot 
was no place for an emperor even when fallen from his high 
estate, and Humayun soon moved to a town in Sind called Jun, 
or Juupur, renowned for rivulets and gardens and pleasant scenes, 
which was situated on a river. Ho such garden of Eden can be 
found now, though theie IS a deli Jun in the Gum Taluka. As 
he had no means of getting supplies except taking them, conflicts 
were frequent between his men and those of Mirza Shah Husein. 
At length a peacemaker arrived in the peison of Bairam Khan, 
a faithful adherent of Babar and afterwards regent for Akbar, 
and the Mirza, nothing loth to help Humayun out of Sind, 
consented to give him 300 hoises and 300 camels and 1,00,000 
mtsJcals (small gold coins). He even' built a bridge for him to 
'Cl OSS the river, which Humayun facetiously named 8iiat M%staliim, 
(a strong bridge), thus recording chionogiaphically the date, 
A. H. 950 (A. D, 1543-44), and crossing over it, passed into 
Kandahar. 

The once vigorous Mirza was now getting senile and paralytic 
and falling under the influence Of baseborn sycophants, which 
alienated his proud Arghuns, who at length lesolved that he must 
be deposed and another ruler appointed. As every Arghun of 
position suggested himself for the vacancy, it was decided to 
select a Tarkhan. The Tarkhans weie an ancient and powerful 
family in Khorassan and Turkestan, the Arghuns being a branch 
of it. Some of them had come to Sind with Shahbeg and among 
these one Mirza Isa Tarkbdn was umversally recognised as a man 
“wise, prudent and of noble descent.” He was aocordmgly 
elected to be their ruler. This happened at Tatta, Shah 
Husein being at Bukkur. He hurried down as fast as apaialytic 
man might and the rival forces had met near Tatta when’ Shah 
Husein^s time came to die. The commander of his army was 

* This much venerated Sayad died 30 years later and was buried on the Makli 
Hill. His tomb 18 still in good preservation 
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Sultnn Maliinucl, tlio Barno who liad licld JIumayun at bay bo 
resolutely at Bukkui . Ho ^v ns renowned, i hey say, for liberality 
and unequalled coinage, and ho as also m iso. Kellocting that 
IlubCin had no son to succeed hnn, he concoalefl his condition from 
tho people and ai ranged a diamatic penitoncc and forgiveness 
bct\\oon him and the rebel • ho also auangod secretly that, v.hen 
the king died notaday soonei,forhe^\as8taunchl> lojal himself 
and tho lobel should dnido Sind. Mil /a Shah Hiisein died soon 
after and ro the Arghun dynasty came to an end. Upon the 
■mIioIo Sind appeals to have been i\ell ruled and coinp,iiaii\cly 
fioc fiom internal dissension in theii time. All Shah Beg’s acts 
leveal him as a bra^e, able and generous man. JTe iinadcd Sind 
fioin no lust of conquest, but hcc.iuso he was druen from his own 
kingdom and had to hud another, as tho niannei of his time was, 
being by birth and profession a king. ITaiing secured one, ho 
Bot himself earnestly to improic it. Ho was a scholar and a poet 
and tho author of sevcial religious books and commentaries. His 
Bon was like him, singularly free fiom dnqiiieting ambition** He 
took Multan, but ga\o it aw a}, and his successes in Cutch did 
not tempt him to extend his dominions. Ho was a bra^e 
and Bucccssful poldior, but b}’ choice a scholar rather. The 
greatest calamit} that ovei took Sind in his time was the %isit of 
Humayiin, when the people fiulTcied tenibly from famirio brought 
about by the defensive desolation of tlio country. 

Uiifoi tunately tho agreement between Sultan Mahmud and 
Mirza Isa Tarkhan did not last and Sind was wasted bj fruitless 
bostilities. It was when the Mir/a was absent attacking Bukkur 
that the famous sack of Tatta by the Portugue-iC occuned. It 
apjieais that the Mu /a had sent ambassadoi'ri to the Portuguese 
governoi at Bassoin repiesenting himself ns the King of Sind 
and asking for assistance against a tjrant who was oppiessing 
him. The goveinor thought he saw an oppoitunity of forming a 
useful alhanco and sent a fleet of 28 ships with 700 men under 
Pedro Baietto Polim. Arriving at Tatta, Podio waited for some 
time while the son of Mirza Isa communicated w'lth his father. 
"When the reply came that Mirza had made peace with his enemy 
and had no fuither need of the Portuguese, and when he refused 
to reimbuise the Portuguese for the cost of the expedition, 
Pedro flew into a rage, killed 800 people, sacked and burned the 
town, destroying property woithtivo millions of gold, and went off 
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miih sucli loot as had. rarely heen tahen in Asia. This is a 
Portuguese version of the affair. Mir Maasum mOrely says that^ 
not findiug the ruler at Tatta, they plundered the toivn, took some 
prisoners and set fire to the hmldings near the hank of the river. 
But the T^ilifat-id-kiiam admits that Mirza Isa had to repair the 
town and fortifications. 

Mirza Isa died, after a reign of 18 years, in 1572 and was buried 
on the Makli hill. His sons had quarrelled and fought each other 
during his life, and at his death the worst of them, Muhammad 
Baki, succeeded him against his own expressed wish. The 
historians have no language to describe the greed and cruelty of 
this wretch. Shtting ears and noses, cutting off the breasts of 
women, hanging, beheading and trampling nuder the feet of 
elephants were the ordinary escape pipes of his rage and 
jealousy, to say nothing of shaving off the beards of gentlemen 
of position. Even Sayads were not spared. Travelleis were put 
to death on principle lest they might tempt the cupidity of 
conquerors by their tales. He sent his daughter to the Empeior 
Akbar, with a splendid dowry, but she was returned, which 
blackened his face for ever. Muhammed Baki eventually com- 
mitted suicide in loSt* and was buried on the Makh hill and the 
accession of his son Mirza Jam Beg brought relief to Tatta. 
During his reign Sind again became part of the Delhi empire. 
The process was gradual. Akbar quietly assumed that Sind was a 
dependency and Sultan Mahmud of Bakkur as quietly admitted 
the assumption and so retained his place and power, besides having 
the great honour of getting his daughter admitted to the imperial 
harem and obtaining a title and a khilat befittmg a king, a ]ewelled 
sword, a capaiisoned hoise and four elephants. After his death 
Akbar sent a governor to take charge of Bukkur, Mirza J am Beg 
on the contrary fought for his independence and fought well. 
Entrenching behind a channel of the river (the Phito) which has 
long smce dried up, he withstood the imperial forces for a good 
while. Then he formed and carried out the desperate resolution 
of destroying Tatta and retiring to the strong fort of Ealan Eot a 
few miles south of it, but he had to sue for peace at last and to go 
to the empeior.’s camp and kiss his foot. He was graciously 
received and confirmed as governoi of Tatta. He died a few years 
after (in 1599) and was buried on the Makli hill. His son, Mirza 

Ghazi Beg, was confirmed in his place and afterwards had Sehwan, 
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part of Multan and Kandaliai added to Ms charge. But tMs had 
the effect of malnug K husMo ilhan, his deputy at Tatta^ piactically 
independent^ and he abused his opportunity. The officer sent to 
call Mm to accounthoiethe hybrid title of Hindu Ahan and oneRana 
Mamlrchand appears co-operating with him at Nasarpm . Religion 
was evidently very miTed in South Sind at this timS; Many of 
the Taihhans indeed weie related by maniage ivith the Sameja 
Rajputs. On the othei hand it was consideied a distinction that 
Mirza Ghazi Beg was able to persuade one Jam Baud to give Mm 
his daughter in inairiage^ for the Jams geneially had refused to 
intermariy with Tarhhans. Mirza Ghazi Beg was murdered m 
1612 A. D. and hmied m the same mausoleum as Ms father 
on the Mahli hill. He was a man of learning and a poetj 
hire his father, and both weie such accomplished musicians that 
it became the custom among pilgi nns to their tombs in quest 
of offspring to chaim down their blessing ^vith songs and 
iustiiTments. But Ghazi Beg’s devotion to the muses brought 
no offspimg to himself and the rule of the Tarlrhans ended 
with Mm. KhusMo Khan, the malveisatmg deputy, had got mto 
power agam and is worth a passing notice because he is 
said to have enriched Tatta with 360 mosques, wells, bridges and 
other public woiks, at lurmense cost, as an atonement for havmg 
accidentally seen a neighboui’s wife at her bath. The emperor 
Jehangir ignored him, however, and appomted governors of 
Ms own choosing under the title of Subahdars, which became the 
simame Sobdar in Sind. The Tnhfatul-lrb am enumerates 40 of 
these who held office m succession duimg the 127 years that 
intervened between the death of Mirza Ghazi Beg: and the 
annexation of Sind by Hadir Shah in 1739 It was during this 
period, in 1625, that Shah Jehan, having revolted agamst Ms 
father, the Emperor Jehangir, took lefuge for a time at Tatta, the 
Governor being unable to repel him Shah Jehan, when he 
became Emperor, ordered the magiuficent JamaMasjid to to built, 
tradition says, as a token of Ms gratitude to the city that had been 
Ms asylum in adveisii^^. Some of the imperial governors died 
at Tatta and then tombs are among the most notable of those on 
the Makli MU. Many of these governors were mere faimeis of 
revenue • the last three indeed were lessees of a noble to whom the 
Subah had been granted as a reward. Local chiefs such as the 
Rajah of Dharaja and the Jam of Kakiala weie evidently the 
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actual rulers of the country, but of them we only get an incidental 
glimpse occasionally. Upper Sind was under governors of the 
same character, one apparently at Sehwan and one at Buhlnir, 
and it was dm mg this peiiod that the Daudpotias, or sons of 
Baud, the family to which the piesent ruler of Bahawalpur 
belongs and the founders of Shikarpur, came into power there. 
They trace their descent from the Abbaside Khalifas through 
one Amir Ahmad, who came to Smd ma Makran and set up a 
kingdom. Both he and his son mariied daughters of the Hindu 
kings of Tatta and at first ruled in that quarter, extending their 
power as far as Parkar, but were afterwards driven across the 
Tndus by the Hindu king of Brahmanabad and settled near 
Sehwan, where one of the line, by name Jam Chini, obtained 
from Akbar a Jagir and the post of revenue collector for Smd 
and rose to great power. Later on the head of the family, tired 
with contending against a rebellious nephew named Kalhora (the 
progenitor of the Kalhoia rulers of Smd) letired further north and 
devoted himself to an agricultural life, which his children followed. 
By another account they were weavers. His great-great-grandson, 
by name Baud, hved to the age of 200, so it is not wonderful that 
his posterity, who must have known him down to the sixth or 
seventh generation, got mto the habit of calhng themselves sons 
of Baud. So far dates have been wanting, but we get an approx- 
imate one when Bahadar Kb an, eighth m degree from Baud, 
makes himself pleasant to the governor of Bukkur under the 
Emperor Alamgir (Aumugzebe) and obtams an estate rent free 
between the towns of Lakhi and K hanpur. At this place there 
was m those days a very notable forest and Bahadar Khan was 
exceedingly addicted to sport, and so it came about that he came 
into confiict with Sher Khan, the chief of a colony of Mahars 
from Ubauro who had possessed themselves of Lakhi and become 
powerful Zammdars m that part of the country. A bloody battle 
ensued m which the Baudpotras smote the Mahars and chased 
them to the very walls of Lakhi, which they plundered to their 
great enrichment. Then, to celebrate their victory and by the 
guidance of a holy man through whose blessing they had gamed 
it, they cleared the jungle which had been the bone of contention 
and built a town to which they gave the appropriate name of 
Shikarpui. The date of the founding of the town destined to 
become so great is revealed by the word Ghoh (a frog) engraved 
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on the mosque of Haji EaWr UJla outside the Lahhi gate of the 
town, the nnTnerical value of which’ is 1026, corresponding to 1617 
A. H. ^f ter this the fortunes of the Daudpotras went up and 
down alternately. The next governor of Buhlnir, Bahhtawar 
Khan, took a spite at them and they were compelled to take 
refuge in Multan; but doing good service at a crisis to Moiz-ud- 
din, grandson of Aumngzehe, they gained favour and got 
permission to attack Bukkur, which they did and killed the 
imperial governor. So they regained possession of Shikarpur, but 
again their success aroused jealousy and they were involved in 
fresh conflicts. This time their bitterest and most dangerous 
enemy was ISfur Muhammad, son of Kbuda Yar l^ban, the first of 
the rismg Kalhoras who had been acknowledged at Delhi. Kbuda 
Yar Khan had been appointed governor of Siwi and his son, 
succeeding hiin, determined to tmm the Daudpotras out of 
Shikarpur, which they held under a sanad from the Emperor’s son. 
Again they fled to Multan and were consoled with a,jagir m the 
taluka of Chodri, where they had constant conflicts with the 
Rawal of Jesalmir, who was instigated by the same Eur 
Muhammad. But we must stop here. The only interest of these 
incidents lies in the light which they throw on the condition of 
Upper Sind under the governors appointed from Delhi, whose duty 
appears to have begun and ended, as far as the emperor cared, 
>vlth the remittance of revenue. Every local chief was at liberty 
to carry on war >vith his neighbours and any one who could raise 
a following and seize a fort, or town, might retain it. The 
invasion of Nadir Shah opens another chapter in the history of 
Sind, but we must go back a httle to trace the rise of the 
Kalhoras. 

The Kalhoras were, as we have seen, a branch of the Daudpotras. 
They incline to a different version of the origin of the family, 
finding in their common title Abbassi clear proof of their descent 
from Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, through a famous saint who 
came to Sind instead of the secular Ahmad above mentioned. One 
story is no doubt just as true as the other. W hat we can feel fairly 
assured of is that there was a family, or tribe, claiming halfcaste 
^rab descent, restless and pugnacious, which had established itself 
over a considerable extent of country on the right bank of the 
Indus and began to assert its power when the strong rule of the 
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Arglmns and Tarkhans gave place to the nominal authority of the History. 

everohanging governors holding office from the emperors of Delhi, 

and that, vrhile the memhers ot one branch, known as Daudpotras, 

were farmeis and weavers, another branch, with the sirname 

Kalhora, acquired a reputation for sanctity, indicated by the title 

Midiis and strengthened secular with spmtual authority. The 

first individual of it who stands clearly out of the mist is Adam 

Shah, a '^fanatic distuiber of the peace,” who di’ank the sherbet 

of martyrdom at Multan, probably about the middle of the 16th 

century, and whose body was brought to Sukkur and buried on a 

hiU by the highroad to Slnkarpur, where his tomb is a conspicuous 

object still. Dor four generations his descendants lived about 

LarkAna, multiplying their disciples, acquiring land, increasing 

their influence and fighting. His gi’andson Shahal Muhammad 

was a great agriculturist and dug the original Larkana canal; but 

he met a violent death and has a mai tyr’s tomb near the village of 

Datehpur . Mian Din Mub ammad, the fiifth wearer of the prophetic 

tui’ban after Adam Shah, fought the Panwhars who were m great 

force about Larkana at that time, and the Daudpotras and even 

the imperial governor and, in short, became so intolerable that the 

prince Moiz-ud-flin marched down with a force to chastise him, and 

though his followers under his fierce brother Tar Muhammad Khan 

fought the prince, he was carried away a prisoner and never 

returned. Tar Muhammad took refuge in Kalat for two years, 

when he returned with a band of Baluchi allies and began a fresh 

career. Entering Sind near the Manchhar Lake, he defeated the 

Panwhars and took Larkana and other toivus. This brought the 

prince Moiz-ud-din down again, but with a wonderful result. 

NYhat artifices the Mian employed to avert the prince’s wrath, or 
whether he really hastened to Delhi, as some historians assert, and 
gained the ear of the Emperor himself, no one can now decide. 

What happened was that, not very long after, he was formally Pusfc Kaiiiora 

installed as governor of Siwi (Sibi, which then included Shikarpur) ^ D.^l 70 i. 

with the title Khuda-Yar-Khan. He died about 1718 and his 

splendid mausoleum among the mins of his owii town Khudabad 

still testifies to the place which he had gained for himself in the 

eyes of his generation and in his own, for he built the tomb 

himself. He was succeeded by his son Mian Kur Muhammad 

the persecutor of the Daudpotras. This man had by one 

means or another extended his authority over a large part of Sind, 
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inclu(^mg Tatta and STiIvlmr, when lie had to yield to a stronger. 

The invasion of Hindustan and sack of Delhi by the great 
Peisian Nadir Shah took place in Maich 1739. He lemained only 
58 days at the capital, dining which a tieafcy was concluded in 1th 
the Emperor Muhammad Shah cediug to him the whole of the 
territory west of the Indus. On his letum march the politic chief 
of the DaudpotiaSj Sadik Muhammad, hastened to make submission; 
but Nur Muhammad was disdainful, or distrustful, aud, retreating to 
Hmaikot, defied Nadir Shah fiom beyond his frontier. Nadir Shah 
maiched down theTudus and was at the gates oflTmarkot one momiug 
before Nur Muhammad expected him. So the proud Mian had to 
accompanyhim as a prisoner to Daikana, where he made atonement 
^\ith a croie of rupees and a promise of tribute and was restored 
to the government of Tatta; but Shikai^pur was given to the hated 
Daudpotras and Siwi to an A fghau chief. Two of Nur Muhammad’s 
sons were moreover taken away as hostages, but he was consoled 
with the personal title of Shah Kuli Khan. Nadu* Shah left 
Larkana, for Kandahar and, according to ti^adition, halted on his 
way at Shikai’pur, where his camping ground is shown. 

The Daudpotias now retumed to Shikarpur and spread them- 
selves out, founding many new villages ivith the names of their 
chiefs, Balawal Khan, Murad Khan and others. But Nadir 
Shah had left an agent of his own named Shekh Sadik in 
charge of Bukkur, peihaps as a spy, and it was not long before 
some Daudpotias murdered the Shekh ; then an ai'my under 
Tamasp, one of Nadir Shah’s generals, appeared befoie Shikarpur. 
Theie is reason to think that this occmred just about the time at 
which Nadir Shah was murdered and Ahmad Shah, the chief of 
the Abdali, or Durani, Afghans, made liimself independent at 
Kandahar. Many events are ciowded into a short time here and 
the accounts of them given by a Daudpotia partisan on the one 
hand aud a Kalhora subject on the other are irreconcilable. 
The issue of them, as far as Smd is concerned, was that the 
Daudpotras, having killed their women folk and thiown their 
bodies into a well, engaged in a last desperate struggle with the 
Afghans, in which they were utteily defeated and their chief, 
Sadik Muhammad, killed.'*' The remnant escaped across the 

*In 1854 there was still in existence, as reported by Captain (afterwards Sir P ) 
Goldsmid, a long room containing 19 graves of Daudpotra heroes; and the welhnto 
which the bodies of the women were thrown was pointed ont They are now built 
over, but the site is known and goes by the name of PTiaflo MaTio, 
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Indus under Baliawal Khan, the eldest son of Sadik, who’ after- 
wards built the town of Bahawalpur and became the founder of a 
kingdom. Thus the Daudpotras passed out of Smd. 

Their old foe Nur Muhammad was also unhappy. It is 
unfortunate that the history on which we have chiefly to lely for 
this peiiod, the Tuhfat-ul-ku'am, was written at Tatta under the 
rule of a Kalhora, a circumstance which enjoined discretion on 
the author; hut we may read between his hues that Nur 
Muhammad was never trusted by Nadir Shah, who left an agent 
of his Own at Tatta under some diplomatic designation. So we 
may presume that he had to pay his tribute of 12, lakhs or so per 
annum regularly, httle as he liked it. When Ahmad Shah 
succeeded Nadir, he conferied the title of Shah Nawa? on Nur 
Muhammad, the significance of which new honour was that the 
tribute hitherto due to Nadir was henceforth due to Ahmad But 
Nur Muhammad had seen in the change of rulers a possible 
occasion for shaking it off altogether, and he took steps towards 
this end which brought Ahmad Shah down upon him in peison. 
This occurred during one of Ahmad Shah’s invasions of India, in 
1752 or 1754. Nur Muhammad sent his Hindu Diwan, Gidumal, 
to the king’s camp at Naushahro, who is said to have appeased 
the angry king, but the fact remains that Nur Muhammad fled to 
Jesalmir and died there in 1 755. Some events of Nur Muhammad’s 
rule, othei wise petty, throw light on the condition of lower Sind 
at that time. We find him constantly fighting with local chiefs, 
who appear to be semi-mdependent and some of whom are clearly 
Hindus. Six of these, by name Tamachi, Toghachi, Tharu, 
Silah, Kahah and Asu Sumia, are desciibed as chiefs of \'Vangah 
in the Chachikan tahika. This was the region to the southwest 
of Tando Bago in the taluka of that name. Much more 
important were the Jam of Kakrala, who held a tiact of country 
between Shahbandar and the Indus, and the Rana of Dharaja in 
the Mirpur Sakro taluka. The latter is said to have instigated 
the hill tribes to come down and attack Tatta, and Thano Bula 
Khan marks the camp of Bula Khan Naomaidia, who went out to 
oppose them. A member of those same hill tribes, one Bijar 
Jokia, was aftei wards employed to assassinate the Rana, which 
he did. The Kalhoras thus got possession of Dharaja and 
extended their power to the sea, while Bijar was rewarded with 
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Saiistory. the title of Jam of tlie Joldas. The prestige which this gave him 
helped him to acquire, after much fighting ^Ylth Barfatis and 
other tribes, to a Liud of supremacy over all the low country from 
' the Hah to the Delta. These particulars are recorded in the 
interesting family annals hept by Seth Haomal and indicate 
how the Joldas, a Baluch tribe, may have come to occupy the 
position which they had in the Karachi distiict at the time of the 
British occupation. 

Through the Diwan GidumaBs good offices Hur Muhammad’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Mmad Tar IThan, was appointed in liis 
fathei's place natli the fine title Saibulaiid Khan, i. c., Khan of 
the Lofty Hoad (“Yet intliin thiee days shall Pharoah lift up 
thine head”); biit proving incapable and tyrannical, he was 
deposed by the chief men and Ghulam Shah, his bi other, elected 
in his place. The Afghan king, however, ignoied the chief men 
and gave his sanad to anotlier brother, Atur Khan, who was a 
hostage at his court; so Ghulam Shah had to getaway i\ith all 
haste. But the leveiiues of the country failed and the exactions 
from Kandahar became moie galling and tlie people cursed Atur 
Khan the incompetent. Then Ghulam Shah came back and Atur 
took flight. He returned with an Afghan force and his brother 
joined him and the thiee fought and desolated the comitry for a 
while. Pinally Ghulam Shah, having conclusivelj* proved himself 
the best man and got a firm hold of all Sind, was acknowledged by 
Enlo of Ahmad Shah and created a Shah \Vaidi Khan. His rule properly 
^^Kniiiorn^'^ dates fiom this event, which occuired in 1762. Ghulam Shah, 
A. D 1702 , though the son of a dancing girl and ilhterate, was agieat man, 
and having won lus throne by his own sword, he was much more 
independent of Kandahar than his father ever had been. He made 
a solid kingdom of Sind and pushed its fiontiei southwards to the 
seaboaid, tiu'niug out the Jam of Kaknila and founding the new 
seaport of Shahbandar with a stiong piotecting tower. 

He also invaded Kach (Cutch) about 1762 A. D., but being 
successfully lesisted revenged himself by damming the Puran, so 
as to tm'u its wateis into his own teiritoiies and make a desert of 
the fertile tract that extended from his frontier to Lakhpat. But 
his dominion did not include Shikarpur, which, as pait of the Sibi 
dinsion, had been under Afghan governors since the expulsion of 
the Daudpotras, It was in the time of Ghulam Shah and perhaps 
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on liis invitation that the East India Company established a factory 
at Tatta ; which was discouraged hy his less enlightened son and. 
abandoned, in 1775. In 1768 Ghnlam Shah resolved to find a 

f 

better capital for Sind than Khudabad and fixed on Nerunhot on 
the left bank of the Tndus^ where there had been a town with the 
name Nerun in ancient times. Heie, on high ground, he built a 
strong foit and called it Hyderabad, which remains his most 
lasting monument. Heie he hved for four years more and died 
and was buried. Of the well known tombs to the north of 
Hyderabad, that of Ghulam Shah, though sadly dilapidated, is by 
far the finest and was selected by Lord Curzon as the only one that 
deseived to be reStoied and kept in repair at public expense. 

The " nobility of the Fakirs” assembled and elected Sarafraz 
K hail, the son of Ghulam Shah, to succeed him. The succession 
was undisputed and was confirmed from Afghanistan with the title 
JihudaTar Khan. Sarafiaz had scarcely ruled for two years, 
however, when he committed a ciime which started the downfall 
of his house. In the days of Yar Muhammed Kalhora a biave 
Baluch, by name Mir Shahdad TThan Talpur^ ■w'ho had been 
rewarded with Q>jagii by the prince Moiz-ud-dm for distinguished 
mihtary sei vice, attached himself to the Mi'an as his fepiritual guide 
and military chief. His tomb is at Shahpur in the Sakrand 
Taluka of the Hydeiabad District and bears the date 1147 A. H. 
=1734 A. D. His son Mir Bahram continued faithful to the 
saintly house, and in the tioubles which followed the death of Mian 
Hm Muhammad he took the winmng side and afterwards became 
the most trusted councillor of Mian Ghulam Shah. W hen Mian 
Sarafiaz Hlian succeeded to the throne Bahram was getting old 'and 
his son Bi 3 ar was giadually coming to fill his place in the council 
chamber. But the slandeis of another cburtier, Baja Likhi, or else 
his own evil star (the author of the Fatehtama is unable to decide 
between them) turned the mmd of Saiafraz against the Miis, and 
one day m 1774 or 1775 he caused the aged Bahiam and his son 
Sobdar to be treacheiously murdered in his own presence without 
provocation. The elder son, Mir Bijar, was on a pilgi image to 
Mecca and so escaped. But he had a cousin, Fateh Khan, who 
took up the family quairel to such good purpose' that Saiafraz 
had to fly foi his bfe. His adherents, after some plotting and 
counterplotting, got Mian Ghulam Habi, a son of Hur Muhammad 
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and therefore nncle of Sarafraz, put on the thione. He is 
represented as a good man hut beset by evil councillors, and when 
IVTir Bijar returned from Mecca with 6,000 vengeful Baluchis, 
Ghnlam Habi was forced against his own inclination to give him 
battle and perished. The author of the Patehuama says that he 
was hilled by his own side. During his rule he had kept all possible 
claimants to the throne in durance at Hyderabad, so his brother 
Abdul Habi was able to put them all out of the way at a stioke 
and succeed him. Mir Bijar acknowledged him, evidently on the 
condition of becormug his chief minister, and he was crowned, or 
rather tm’banned, with great pomp at IThudabad. Then followed 
a very gilevous time for Sind. Ho doubt Abdul Habi was a rare 
villain even for his time ; but his position was also a very difScult 
one. Though the Miis had twice refrained from talnng the 
supreme power when it was in their grasp, probably from a 
superstitious reverence for the Eakir dynasty, it is evident that 
they were hke the sons of Zeruiah in the court of TTing David, and 
the cowardly Abdul must often have said in his heart, “These 
men the sons of ‘■Talpur be too hard for me, and I am this day 
weak though anointed king.” They were mtolei able but indis- 
pensable : he felt the first truth but could not see the second. 
Accordmgly, after Mir Bijar had defeated at Shikarpur an Afghan 
army sent to enthrone a cousin of his in his place, and agam 
saved him by diplomacy from the vengeance of Kandahar, he got 
him treacherously murdered by two envoys from the Eaja of 
Jodhpur, who had probably come to arrange about the cession of 
TJmarkot, which Abdul secretly sold to Jodhpur about this time. 
Popular rumour said the murder of Bijar was the price. But Mir 
Bijar only gave place to Mir Abdnlla, as strong a man as himself, 
and Abdul Habi had to fly to Kalat. An obscure scion of the 
house of Kalhora was then found and put up as a puppet and Mir 
AbduDa began to rule Smd. His first act was to scatter an ai my 
of Rajputs sent by the kmg of Jodhpur and the next was to face 
Abdul Habi, who had come as far as Larkana at the head of a 
force hired from the Khan of Kalat, and defeat him signally. 
Prom Kalat Abdul turned to Kandahar and proem ed the help of 
an Afghan aimy under one Madad Khan, but on the condition 
that it should find its own cost This condition Madad 
IGian exacted to a good deal more than the last farthing, 
plundering the country mercfiessly and compelling Abdul to do 
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the same. When he failed his councillors were seized , and forced 
hy torture to disgorge their own wealth. Sehwan and Khudahad 
were sacked and the Afghans went as far as Umarkot, leaving 
ruin and despau’ in their tiack. The Mirs were respectfolly 
defiant from a distance until Madad Khan, having got all he could 
out of the country, left Ahdul to shift for himself and went away. 
Then Ahdul humbled himself and came to the Mirs, kissed the 
Kuran, put it on his head, swore to be faithful and true, and 
cast the spell of the fakir once more on those fearless but 
infatuated men. They received him back and he filled the cup 
of his iniquities and brought down the doom of the House of 
Kalhoia. Gradually inducmg Mir Abdulla and Mir I'ateh Khan 
to lay aside then suspicions and precautions, he suddenly 
entiapped them and beheaded them both. This occurred in 1783, 
or theieabouts. At once the aged Mir Pateh Ali Khan and the 
sons of the niuideied Fateh Khan and Ghulam A hand Sohrab and 
Alahyai and Tliarawere out raismgthe Baluch bands. AbdulNabi 
also made haste to laise anal my of Khosas and Jatoisand Haomardis 
and every tube that was at feud with the Baluch. The two armies 
met at Halani in the Kandiaro Taluka of theHyderabadDistrict and 
the Baluchis won the day. Abdul Nabi just escaped with his hfe 
and fled never to return. After one or two futile attempts to 
invade Sind he took lefuge with the Raja of Jodhpur, where his 
descendants have continued to live in honour. 

Before Abdul ISTabi gave up hope he made an appeal to 
Kandahar, but the Mir had emissaiies there too and they 
prevailed. The Afghan king, Taimur Shah, closed the question 
by sending to Mir Fateh All Khan a robe of honour, some Arab 
horses and a sanad appointmg him ruler of Sind. This appears 
to have occuried in 1783, from which date the rule of the Talpurs 
may be reckoned. 

The Kalhoras had been in power for 82 years and it is evident 
that during that period a permanent change had begun to be 
effected in the centre of gravity of Sind and the balance of the 
several elements of its population, which was completed by the 
Talpurs. From a very early time the two natural centres of 
government had been Tatta and the fortress of Bukkur, and of 
these Tatta had always been comparatively free from foreign 
influence. At y^markot and Kakral^ and minor places Hindu 
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History. rulers liad held more or less independent power and, as we 
have seen, even the Musalman rulers, forming matrimonial 
ahances with Soda and Rajput chiefs, had become Hinduised to 
some extent. The rise of the ^^Sirais” (men of the Upper 
country), as the Kalhoras and Talpurs were commonly called m 
Lower Sind, changed all this. When they were shut off from 
Shikarpur and Sukkur, they extended their power south- 
ward and eastwaid, stampmg out Hindu independence. The 
necessity for a more central capital followed and Hyderabad was 
bmlt, overshadowmg Tatta. Khudadad and Sehwan declined, 
but Larkana rose to importance as a frontier- town facing 
Shikarpur. Then the tyrannical treatment of Hindus gradually 
completed the rum of those towns of which the importance was 
industrial or commeicial. The narrative of Lieut, (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Pottmger, who was a member of the British Mission to 
Smd m 1809, is eloquent on this subject “Even so recently,” he 
says, “ as the period of Hadir Shah visiting Tatta on his return 
from Delhi, it is said there were 40,000 weavers of calico and 
loongeesinthatcityandartizansof every other class and description 
to the number of 20,000 moie, exclusive of bankers, money- 
changeis, shopkeepeis and sellers of gram, who were estimated at 
60,000 more, whereas the aggregate population of it, at the present 
day, is believed to be over-rated at 20,000 souls.” “The only 
manufactures now carried on in Tatta are those of a few white 
cloths and coloured loongees, and m heu of the bustle of a great 
trading city, the streets are deserted, the few shops that remain 
are scarcely worthy of being called such, m view of the disrepu- 
table figure they cut, and the whole bazaar exhibits a deplorable 
picture of poveity and depressed commerce.” Another new 
influence was the Baluchi. By far the best fightmg man in 
the country and as leady to fight on one side as another, he 
soon became a principal element in the mercenary forces with 
which the rival chiefs fought each other, and when the Tal- 
purs came mto power he became supreme. -An intolerant 
.Musalman, he left no place for the Hindu as a soldier and 
barely tolerated him as a tiader. But he could not dispense 
With him as a quill-driver, for he himself was too indolent and 
^too Ignorant to keep accounts or manage revenue. So the supple 
Hindu often returned to a great measure of influence by that road. 
But he paid a heavy price for it m degradatiou and suffering. The 
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following remarks by Dr. 'James Bumes, wlio wa's invited to 
Hyderabad in 1 830 to cure Mir All Murad of some disorder wbicb 
bad defied tbe skill of bis own physicians, are confirmed by several 
other authors. ‘’^It is really difficult to conceive how any Hindoos 
should have continued to reside in the country, and the fact can 
only be accounted for by that attachment, which man shares with 
the vegetable, to the soil in which he is reared. The indignities 
they suffer are of the most exasperating desciiption. They are 
even forced to adopt the Mahommedan dress and to wear beards. 
Till lately none of this class were permitted to ride on horseback^ 
and amongst the few who now enjoy this privilege a small number 
only, in the immediate service of' government, are allowed the 
comfort and honour, as it is esteemed, of a saddle.” ^^It is in the 
power of any two ^ true behevers,’ by declaring that a Hindoo 
has repeated a verse from the Koran, or the words ‘ Mahomed the 
Prophet,’ to procure his immediate cu’cumcision. This is the 
most common and, by the persecuted class themselves, considered 
the most cruel of aU their calamities.” Dr. Burnes was presented 
With a valuable sword bearing a Persian verse inlaid in gold, to the 
effect that, if wielded by a brave man, it would consign a hundred 
thousand Hindus to perdition. 

Under such tieatment it is no wonder if a large proportion of 
the Hindu population either forsook the country or sought safety 
in the religion of their persecutors. When Captain Alexander 
Hamilton visited Tatta in 1699, the religion as by law estabhshed 
was Mahomedan, but there were ten Gentows, or Pagans,” for 
one Musalman : now the proportion is nearly reversed. But at 
that time the Gentows had full toleration for their religion and 
kept their feasts and fasts as in former times, when the 
sovereignty was in Pagan hands.” 


Fateh Ali Khan soon found that a royal sanad could not make 
him ruler of Smd. The Talpur chiefs, who had thrown off the 
yoke of a holy Kalhora, were not disposed to bow their necks to 
a mere Talpur like themselves. Fateh Ah’s nephew, Mir Sohrab 
Khan, was foremost in asserting his independence and set up his 
throne at Khairpur. There was trouble with Kandahar too, for 
several invasions occurred dmung the next few years, probably on 
account of failure to pay the tribute. Finally in 1792 a treaty 
■yyas signed at Shikarpur and Fateh AU Khan, paying 24 lakhs of 
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History, rupees on account of arrears of tribute, received a fresb sanad and 
a jewelled sword and an elephant, on which he rode to Hyderabad 
and installed himself with due pomp. The government of Sind 
now became a confederacy of chiefs ruling each his own share 
independently. Eateh Ali Khan, taking into partnership his three 
brothel s, Ghulam Ah, Karam Ali and Murad Ah (called the 

Char yar” or four friends) ruled at Hyderabad ; Mir Sohrab, 

head of the Sohrabani branch, ruled at Khairpur ; and Tharah 

Khan, with his uncle and the sons of the murdered Mir Abdulla, 

comprising the Manikani branch, at Mirpur. In 1802 Eateh Ah 

died and was buried at Khudabad. Ghulam Ah, the next 

« 

senior, was killed in 1811 by a buck which he had wounded, 
whereupon his son took the last place in the triumvirate, 
the others moving up a step. Similar changes took place at 
Khairpur and Mirpur which it is unnecessary to detail here * It 
only remains to notice a few events of importance which occurred 
befoi e the final appearance of the British on the arena. In 1795 the 
Talpuis recovered Karachi, which had been ceded to the Khan of 
Kalat by the Kalhoras as the puce of the blood of the Khan’s 
brother, who had been slam by them in battle. It had now grown 
into a great port, superseding all the bunders , of the Delta, and 
had been fortified and garrisoned by the Hindu merchants to whom 
it owed its rise : and they defended it with such spiiit that two 
attempts to take it failed. W hen a third Baluchi army appeared 
before its walls and the Khan was clearly too much disti acted 
with troubles elsewhere to give any assistance, the mei chants 
opened negotiations and surrendered it to the Mirs on honomable 
terms. In 1803 Shuja-ul-Mulk again invaded Smd demanding 
arreais of revenue, but was pacified with 10 lakhs to account and 
a promise of 5 lakhs jper annum regularly. Tn 1813 another 
extension of territory was effected by the capture of Umarkot, 
which had remained till then in the nominal possession of Jodhpur. 
The forts of Islamkot and Eatehgarh had already been bmlt to 
^overawe the desert, which thus came completely under the power 
of the Mu’s. Einally in 1824 they cleverly secured the town of 
Shikarpur and with it the whole of the country dommated by it, 
for they had already, by trick or tieaty, got possession of Sukkur 
and several other towns in that distiict. Shikarpur had remained 

* The relationship of the chiefs ruliiig in 1S43 will be understood from the accom- 
panying genealogical tree. 
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under governors deputed from Kandahar and had grown into one 
of the great commercial cities not of Sind only hut of Asia. 
Lying on the tiade route to Sind through the Bolan Pass, it became a 
stopping place for caravans and soon attracted a colony of Bamas, 
who established agencies in every commeicialtown in central Asia. 
The Mil’s coveted the customs revenues of such a town and found 
their chance during the troubles that befell the thione of 
Afghanistan about this time. A rumour that the Sikhs meditated 
an attack on Shikarpur spread thiough the country at a time 
when the governor had been summoned to Kandahar, and the 
Mirs at once assembled an army under the walls of Shikarpur and 
cajoled or Lightened the weak locum tenens into leaving the defence 
of the town to them. Having taken x^ossession, they never gave 
it up. It illustiates the curious system under which Sind was 
governed at this time that the revenues of Shikarpur were divided 
between the Mirs of Hyderabad and Khairpur, each maintaining a 
separate governor and estabhshment to collect his share. 

At the beginning of last century Sind was almost an unknown 
cohnti:^ to the English. In 1758 the East India Company had 
been allowed to establish factories at Tatta and Auranga Bandar 
by Ghulam Shah Kalhora, who was very fiiendly and gi anted 
special immumties to the agent, but his son Sarafraz showed a 
different spiiit and his interferences became so vexatious that the 
factory was closed in 1775. In 1799 lelations were re-opened by 
the deputation of Mr Nathan Crow to Sind as pohtical and 
commeicial agent, and Mir Eateh Ah Khan piomised protection 
and privileges to Biitish tiade and even allowed Mr. Ciow to 
build a house at Karachi; but he did not fulfil hispiomises and at 
last, under the sinister influence, as was supposed, of Zaman Shah 
the Afghan King, he ordered Mr. Crow to depart within ten days. 
This occasioned a loss to the Company of more than a lakh of 
rupees, for which compensation was demanded, but when the 
machinations of Napoleon Buonaparte in Persia began to excite 
apprehension, this claim was waived and an offensive and defensive 
alliance was negotiated at Hyderabad through Captain Seton in 
1808. The Supreme Government refused to ratify this and next 
year sent Mr. N. H. Smith of the Bombay Civil Seivice to 
Hyderabad to negotiate a fiesh tieaty. To Lieut, (afterwaids 
Sir Henry) Pottmger, who was an assistant to the envoy, we owe 
an interesting account of this mission. It reached Karachi on 9th 
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Histoi'jr. May 1809j but could not proceed till tlie lOtli of June, so many 
were tbe petty and insulting obstiuctions thrown in its way. The 
suspicions and alaim of the Mirs would he as incredible as they 
are amusing weie they not abundantly confiimed by the 
espeiiences of subsequent missions. At Hyderabad the envoy and 
his smte weie lequested to go to their first interview without their 
swords, and when the proposal was rejected with indignation, the 
behaviour of the Mirs showed thatthey weie seriously apprehensive 
of assassination. The mission succeeded however in compelhng 
the Mirs to leconstiuct then* ideas of the relative importance of 
themselves and the Biitish Government, and a short treaty was 
concluded pioviding foi the exclusion of the Erench from Sind 
and foi the mutual despatch of valah between Bombay and 
Hyderabad. The Mirs concerned in this tieaty were those of 
Hyderabad only, Ghulam Ah, Haram Ah and Murad A li. Ghulam 
Ah died, as above related, in 1811 and a fresh treaty was concluded 
With the survivors in 1820. It provided tliat all Europeans and 
Ameiicans should be excluded from Sind and that the subjects of 
either government should be permitted to reside in the territories 
of the other , also that the Mirs should restrain the laids of their 
subjects into Cutch and the neighbouring friendly states. 
Jn 1831 a present of five horses fiom the King of England to the 
Maharaja Ean 3 it Singh had arrived in Bombay and it was decided 
to send them to Lahoie with Lieut, (afterwaids Sir Alexander) 
Burnes by the Indus with a view to the exploration of that river. 
This mission met with every sort of indiiect opposition. While 
hypociitical letteis from Hydeiabad urged the dangerous and in 
fact absolutely innavigable character of the river, the local 
authoiities would not allow Mr Burnes to land and prevented him 
from getting dunking watei. Twice he had to return to Cutch, 
but a thud time he overcame all resistance and reached Hyderabad, 
wheie he was received wath profuse apologies and exx->iessions of 
friendship by Mir Muiad AH, now sole luler there, whom his 
brother had cuied of a seiious illness a few yeais before. The 
prophetic apprehensions which occasioned all this opposition came 
out in the remaik of a bystanding Sayad, ‘^‘’Alas ’ ” he said, Sind 
is now gone. The English have seen the river which is the load 
to its conquest.” On this Mr. Buines comments thus, “If such 
an event do happen, I am certam that the body of the people will 
hail the happy day.^^ Elsewhere he speaks more strongly. " This 
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tribe (the Balucbis)^ e 02 iipoSes'but a snlall portion of the Sindian 
populatioHj^and wbde they are execrated by the peaceable classes 
of the community for"their imperious conduct, they, on the other 
hand, hate the princes by whom they are governed. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more unpopular rule, with all classes of their 
subjects, than that of the Ameers of Smd. Hor is the feeliug 
disguised; many a' fervent hope did we hear expressed in every 
part of the couutry, that we were' the forerunners of conquest, the 
advanced' guard of a conquering army.’’ This view of the feelings 
of the people is corroborated by other writers and coufirmed by 
the immediate and willing acceptance of British rule by the whole 
provmce on the overthrow of the Mirs. Mr. Burnes was received 


in quite a different spirit at K hairpur, where the old Mir Rustam, 
a man of countenance and manners ‘‘ peculiarly mild,” expressed 
a keen desire for a Biitish alliance. In 1882' yet ahother treaty 
was concluded with the view of opening up the Indus to trade. 
The first clause, as. usual, declared eternal friendship and the 
second provided that neither state should ever, from geneiation to 
generation, look with the' eye of covetousness on the possessions of 
the other. The other provisions were that the Indus and the roads 
in Sind should be open' to the merchants and merchandise of 
Hindustan, subj'ect to fixed duties; on condition that no militaiy 
stores should pass by them, no aimed vessels should enter the Indus 
and no Enghsh merchant should settle m the country, though 
they might visit it after obtaining passports. A similar treaty was 
at the same time' concluded with the Mir of TTbairpur. This was 
amended m 1834 by a treaty modifying the river dues. 


We now come t'o the political events which led to subsequent, 
more questionable treaties. The Duram kingdom was broken up 
and' Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk was an exile in India. Dost Muhammad 
ruled at Kabul and other chiefs independently at Kandahar and 
Hirat. The Maharaja Ranjit Singh had taken Cashmere and 
part of Multan from the Afghans and in 1836 invaded Sind and 
threatened Shikarpur, claiming 12 lakhs of rupees as tribute. 
The Mirs, unable to resist him by force, accepted British mediation 
on the condition, unpalatable though it was, that they should 
receive a British Agent at Hydeiabad and conduct all their 
negotiations' with' Ranjit Singh through the British Government. 
So far they had httle to comjilain of, though then behaviour had 
been most unfiiendly and pi evoking. ’ But ih. the meantime feai S' 
16 
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History. of Eussian designs on Afghanistan had led the (Governor General^ 
Lord AucHandj into the policy 'svhich ended in the disastrous 
attempt to reinstate Shah Shuja in the throne of that country, and 
in pui’Buance of that he had made a tripartite treaty >vith Shah 
Shuja and Eanjit Singh. By one clause of that Shah Shuja hound 
himself to lelinquish all claim to supremacy over Sind, or tribute 
from it, on the Mirs paying whatever sum the British Government 
might deteimine, of which sum 15 lakhs were to be paid to Eanjit 
Singh. Shall Shuja does not appear to have acquainted Lord 
Auckland with the fact that he had already relinquished all his 
claims on Shikarpur and Sind by a solemn engagement written on 
the Koran, and so Lord Auckland thought it just to demand from 
the Mirs some equivalent for the emancipation which he supposed 
he had secured to them. The nature of this was dictated by the 
necessities of the situation. They were required to allow and 
assist the passage of the British array through Sind to 
-Afghanistan, to permit the temporary occupation of ShikS-rpur and 
some other territory as a military base, and to suspend that article 
of the treaty of 1832 which forbade the transport of mihtary 
stores by the Indus. The angry resistance of the Mirs to these 
demands began that chain of negotiations, enforced treaties, 
misunderstandings, threats and enlianced demands which culmi- 
nated in the battle of Miani. At this time four Mirs were rulmg 
at Hyderabad, Hur Muhammad, Hasir Khan, Muhammad Khan 
and Sobdar, one at Mirpur Khas, namely Sher Muhammad, and 
one at Khairpur, the aged Eustam Ah Khan. They all dreaded 
the British power and deeply distiusted British designs, and they 
also distrusted each other. Those at Hyderabad used at one time 
to sleep in the same room, and they never hunted unless all could 
go together, for no one was trusted out of sight by the rest. Those 
at Khairpur and Mirpur were independent of Hyderabad but at 
variance among themselves. Add to all this that them control 
over the minor Baluch chiefs was extremely precarious. The 
resultant of such a combination of variable forces could not be a 
straight line, and the political officers needed e vhaustless patience as 
much as tact and firmness The Miis vacillated, were insolent and 
submissive by turns, made promises and gave stiict injunctions 
to their officers not to act up to them, and broke out occasionally 
in silly acts of treachery and violence which brought worse 
conditions on themselves. After they had agreed to the passage 
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History. of British tioops the goveinoi of the fort at Maiiora fired on the 
WeUeslej” as it appioached Kaiachi. The guns of the 
Wellesley piomptly levelled the seaface of the fort and the tioops 
took imhtaiy possession of Kaiachi. About the same time the 
whole of the stoies accumulated for the tioops at Hydeiabad weie 
destroyed and the Assistant Besident compelled to take flight. 
This led to a levised tieaty, with seveier conditions, which, bemg 
presented on the point of the baj’^onet, was accepted, and was 
latified by the Government of India on 11th Maich, 1839. 
By this they weie to be piotected fiom foieign powers and the 
independence of each of them was guaianteed, but the}’’ weie 
lequired to pay thiee lakhs of inpees a year towaids the main- 
tenance of a Biitish force in Sind. Mir Sobdar was exempted 
fiom ail}’’ share in these payments on account of his umfonn 
friendliness. Mir Kustam of Khaiipui had m the pievious 
year willingly enteied into a tieaty by which his tenitoiies 
came undei the piotection of the Biitish Government, he 
engaging to assist our tioops in their passage and also to lend us 
tempoiaiily the foitiess of Bukkui. Before all these matters 
were finally settled, in Novembei 1838, Sir John Keane had 
landed at Ghoiabaii, then called Vikkui, and successfully taken 
his aimy thiough the comitiy, the Bengal aimy and that of 
Shah Shuja jommg him in TJppei Sind The assistance which 
the Mirs secietly withheld was coidially supplied by Hindus who 
had no cause to love them. One of the mei chant piinces of 
Kaiachi in paiticulai, Seth ISTaomal, whose descendents are well 
known citizens, did inestimable seivice in finding tianspoit and 
supplies and in many other ways Karachi, Tatta, Sukkui and 
Shikaipui became fountains at which British money flowed like 
water and the thiisty crowded from all sides and drank wealth. 
Theie had never been such times in Sind. The Mirs did not and 
could not like it, but in 3ustice to them it must be said that, when 
oui fortune turned and the news spread over all India of succes- 
sive disasters in Afghanistan and then opportunity ajipeaied to 
have aiiived, not only did they refrain from active hostility, but 
some of them materially assisted us. This was largely due to the 
maiwellous influence of Major Outiam, who had succeeded 
Colonel Potfcmger as Resident But he was undoubtedly much 
indebted to then want of unanimity and there was evidence that 
some of them had been guilty of treacherous intrigues with the 
object of expelling us fiom the country. There had been disputes 
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also atont the mterprhtation somekiHicles of the trea^iy and there History. 

had always been delay and difficulty in realising the tribute due 

under it. So, as soon "as the Afghan storm had blown over, it 

was decided that a revision olf 'As terms was necessary, and 

Loi'd 'EUenborough, who had succeeded Lord Auchland in 1842, 

introduced a ^irinciple of commuting all pecuniary demands oh 

nAive states, when poSsible, to cessions of land. Be also 

introduced another change which excited much comment. There 

had been continual jealousy between the military and political 

departments. He withdrew the political officers and appointed 

Sir Charles Napier, with supreme civil and mihtary control, sibchaems 

to settle matters, amicably if possible, but to settle them. napier. 

Sir Charles was shrewd enough to see the situation exactly and 

he put it in a nutshell. ‘‘We have no right to seize Sind,” he 

said, “ yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, humane and 

useful piece of rascality it will be.” Whether he was hot himself 

mainly responsible for the consummation of that piece of rascality 

became a subject afterwards of long and acrimonious controversy. 

His cause was much injured by his brother Major-General 
Wilham Napier, whose bombastic history of the Conquest of 
Sind evoked a “ Commentary” from Major Outram. The Bombay 
papers (^^a hireling press” according to General Napier) sided 
with the latter and so did the author of ^^Dry Leaves from 
young Egypt.” Those who wiU may read and judge 'for them- 
selves. ’So much is certain, that Sir Charles knew nothing of 
India, its people or its languages, and was unversed in diplomacy 
and impatient of forms ; so that there was more tiian a little 
truth in Major Outram’s statement of the effects of his appearance 

I i 1 

on the arena. “ Prior to Sir Charles Napier’s arrival,” he says> 

“ the Princes of Sind had been treated with the consideration 
due to their rank and that demanded by their own ideas of 
propriety. No sooner did that officer arrive amongst them than 

c ^ t 

all was changed. They were addressed in a tone of larfogant 

! I 

contempt, which was as offensive as it was hew and nnejtpected, 
and the conventional cburtesies to which they had bebn 
accustomed 'were suddenly dispensed with. Humour told them 
that we contemplated the seizure of the country ; andi the sudden 
dismissal from office of the diplomatic body, to 'which they had 
been accustomed, the imperious tones of the dictator who 
succeeded, and the extensive military preparations which they 
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History. l)elield, all tended to convince them that such was really our 
intention/’ Sir Charles arrived at Karachi on 10th September 
1842 and started for Suhlrur, stopping at Hyderabad on his way 
to see the Mirs and give them, in his brother’s words, ^^au austere, 
but timely and useful warning, that the previous unsteady, weak 
policy of diplomatic agents in Scinde would no longer facilitate 
deceitful practices.” At Sukkur he set himself to getting the 
small body of troops at his disposal into fighting trim, and also 
to inquiring into the alleged treachery of the Mirs, no easy 
matter where making false seals was a trade and it was difficult to 
get a munshi who was not in the pay of somebody. Of course 
the Mirs had information how he was occupied and that a new 
treaty was to be forced on them ; but its terms were not knovvu 
and had to be invented in the bazaars. No wonder that daily 
reports came of secret conclaves, gatherings of armed men and 
summonses sent to border tribes. Then Mir All Murad came 
to see Sir Charles Napier. He was the youngest son of Mir 
Sohrab, one of the founders of the Talpur rule, who, dying in 
1829, had left his possessions to his three sons, Rustam, Mubarak 
and Ali Murad, then an infant. When he grew up Ah Murad 
declared that he had been defrauded of his rightful share. The 
month after Sir Charles Napier’s arrival the matter came to 
blows. All Murad met Rustam and Nasir Khan, the son of 
Mubarak, who was dead, in battle and defeated them and 
compelled them to sign the Naonahar Treaty making over 
nine of their villages to him. Now he suspected that Rustam 
intended to defraud him again by bequeathing to one of his sons 
the turban of chieftainship, which should descend by Baluchi law 
to the brother. So he came to see the General. On being 
assured that after the death of Rustam his right would be upheld, 
he became and remained the consistent supporter of the 
Enghsh cause. 

On the 4th and 6th of December the draft treaty was tendered 
to the Mirs at Khairpur and Hyderabad respectively. It provided 
for the cession of Karachi, Tatta, Sukkur, Bukkur and Rohri to 
the British Government in perpetuity and of a large tract of country 
north of Rohri to the Nawab of Bahawalpur (from whom the Mirs 
had wrested it) as a reward for his faithfulness and a penalty for 
treachery which was considered to have been clearly established 
against Rustam and Nasir J^han. There wa^ matter for difficult 
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adjustment in apportioning the shares of each Mir in the cessions 
and there were several other clauses which were calculated to excite 
opposition, hut on the other hand all Lubute was to be reimtted/ 
so that on the whole most of the Mirs stood to gam more than they 
lost, and Major Outram (who was recalled early in January, 
1843, at the special request of Sir Charles Napier) believed that 
there would be little difficulty m getting their assent to it if 
properly put before them. The manner in which it was actually 
put before them was as follows. It was presented at Khairpur by 
messenger on 4th December and on the 7th the Mirs sigmfied, 
under protest, their willingness to sign it. Sir Charles issued a 
proclamation on the 8th intimating that he would now take 
possession of the lands ceded by it to Bahawalpur and forbidding 
any one to pay revenue to the Mirs after the 1st of January. A 
few days later he crossed the Indus with his little army. Mir 
Eustam, eighty-five years of age, feeble in mind and body, dis- 
tracted by the plots of Ah Murad, the violence and disobedience 
of his own sons and the intrigues of a scoundrelly wazir, was at his 
wits end to guess what all this portended. He wrote to the General 
to say that he would come to his camp and throw himself on his 
protection. He was told to seek the protection of his brother 
All Murad. He went to his brother’s fort Deji-ka-kot and a few 
days afterwards Sir Charles Napier was informed by Ali Murad that 
Eustam had, by a solemn engagement on the Koran, resigned the 
turban and his territories to him. It was afterwards proved that 
this abdication had been extorted from the old man against his 
Will, which indeed Sir Charles himself strongly suspected at the 
time and wanted to see him ; but he fled to the desert and took 
refuge with his sons. Major Outram attributed his panic to the 
"viUainy ” of Ah Murad, to whom of course it was an imperative 
necessity to prevent any chance of a personal explanation and who 
had both the means and the will to intercept letters, circulate 
false repoits and scare the old man with fears of being made a 
prisoner by the fierce General who respected no man. Meanwhile 
consternation spread through Khairpur and the town was forsaken. 
All Murad “protected” it and took possession of all that was 
Eustam’s. The news filled the Baluchi chiefs with fury, not at the 
British primarily, but at Ah Murad, and they resolved to agree 
to nothing till Eustam was re-instated. Sir Charles Napier on 
the other hand resolved to treat with nobody who did not 
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History. aclrnowledge Ali Murad as now the legal Uais. He waS offended 
at Mir Eustam’s flight and helieved he had joined his sons in the 
desert to piepare foi war. He resolved to pioduce an effect hy the 
rmprecedeufred feat of a inarch through the desert to the fort of 
ImaiDgarhj the Hibi altar of the Khairpur Mirs, as he was informed, 
where they massed their tieaSui'es. He found it deserted and' 
empty, save for a httle corn and some had gunpowder, so he blew 
it up and marched for Hyderabad, where he had ordeied all the 
Mirs to collect and given them till the 7th ofFebiuary to sign 
the treaty and disband their forces But a secret message from 
the agents of the Mirs at the British camp had gone before him : 

The General is bent on war. Be ready.” Major Outram in the 
meantime had with difficulty obtained permission to go to 
Hyderabad and make a last effort to save the Mils. He wished 
to go without an escort, but Sir Charles insisted on one. He 
was joyfully received, but he had no easy task. The Mirs expressed 
readiness to agree to every term of the treaty on condition that 
Eustam was lestored to his rights, but Major Outram had no 
authority to open this question. Then they said, “ Let u^ settle 
accounts with Ali Mm ad om selves ” He was forced to tell 
them that that ivould cei tainly be considered an act of hostility to 
the Biitish. All the while Sir Charles and his army were 
advancing in spite of Major Outram’s entreaties that he 
would stop, and the' alarm at Hyderabad and the gathering 
of desperate men mcreased. It is clear that Sir Charles had for 
some time ceased to contemplate the possibihty ’ of a peaceful 
solution of the quarrel. He distiusted all the piofessions of the 
“barbarians” and believed they were only trying to gain time; 
which he lesolved not to give them. Major Outram on the other 
hand was convinced that they had too wholesome a fear of the 
British power to desiie war and would never resoit to' it unless 
driven to desperation. At last; by great flrmness and tact,-he' 
induced the Mii*s of both K (lairpur and Hyderabad to put their 
seals to the tieaty on the 12th of February and sent word to Sir 
Charles Hapier. But that act fiied the mine. As soon as it was 
known the Baluchis got out of hand and, foi the flist time in all 
his Sind ei.perience,>Majt)r Outiam was hooted and cm’sed as he 
left the fort. That evening the Baluch Saidais met and took an 

ATTACK oath on the Koran nevei to sheathe the sword until Eustam’s 

ON THF 

nrsiDKNci. mongs were righted. On the morning of the 15th the Agency 
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’bmldiTig, wliicli stood on tlie bank of tke river and .was surronnded 
on the other sides hy a wall only four or five feet high^ was 
attacked by 8,000 Baluchis\ fortunately a company of H. H’s 
22nd Regiment had ariived three days befoie, and these, with 
only 40 louuds of ammunition per man and commanded by 
five young officers, held the enemy at bay for four hours, assisted 
by the guns of the liver steamers Planet and Sattelhte. By that 
time the enemy had bi ought six guns to bear on the place, so, 
the camp followers and some baggage having been put safely on 
board the Planet, the force was skilfully withdrawn and steamed 
up the river to the General’s camp. 


The sword was now openly draivn and Sir Chailes Napier 
advanced at once. He had only 2,800 men of all arms, for a 
strong force had to be left in charge of Suklmr, and' the enemy’s 
strength was variously estimated at from 30, to 100,000, but odds 
appear never to have made any difference to him. Early on the 
morning of the following day (17th Eebruaiy) Captain John 
Jacob, who had been sent ahead with a of the recently 

levied Sind Horse to look for the enemy, found' the Baluchis 
strongly posted on the Euleli, near Miani, about 9’ miles from 
Hyderabad. ]yia]or Outiam had been sent forward the night 
before to burn some sJnlMgalis in which it was' thought they 
■might seek cover, and' as the smoke of his fires rose in the 
distance, about 9 o’clock, the General formed his bne of battle. 
The popular story that his despatch announcing the result 
contained the single word ^^Peccavi” lacks historical support. 
The following is pari of the text of his officiabiepoit 


‘^The forces under my command have gained a decisive victory 
over the army of the Mns of Upper and Lower Sind. ^ 

On the 16th I marched to Mataii. Having there ascer- 
tained that the Mus were in position at Meeanee (ten miles 
distant), to the number of 22,000 men, and well knowing that a 
delay for reinforcements would both strengthen their confidence 
and add to then numbers, aheady seven "times that which I 
commanded, I resolved to attack them, and we marched at 4 a. m. 
on the morning of the 17th. At eight o’clock the advancedguard 
discovered their camp, at nine we formed in order of battle, about 
2800 men of all aims, and twelve pieces of artillery. We were 
now "Within range of the enemy’s guns, and fifteen pieces of 
17 
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History. ai tiller j opened upon us and were answered by our cannon. The 

enemy weie very stiongly posted; woods were on their flauhs^ 
which I did not thmh could be turned. These two woods were 
joined by the diy bed of the Puleh, which had a high bank. The 
bed of the iiver was neaily stiaightj and about 1,200 yards in 
length. Behind this and in both woods were the enemy posted. 
Tu fiont of their extreme light, and on the edge of the wood, was 
a village. Having made the best exammation of their position 
which so shoit a time peimitted, the artilleiy were posted on the 
light of the line, and some skirmishers of infantry, with the Sind 
Iiiegular Horse, were sent in front, to try and make the enemy 
show his face more distinctly, we then advanced fiom the nght 
in echelon of battalions, refusing the left, to save it from the fire 
of the village. The 9th Bengal Light Cavalry formed the reserve 
in the rear of the left wing, and the Poona Horse, together with 
four companies of infantry, guaided the baggage. Tu this order 
of battle we advanced as at a leview acioss a fine plain swept by 
the cannon of the enemy. The artilleiy and Her Majesty’s 22nd 
Eegiment in hne formed the leading echelon^ the 26th Native 
Lifantry the second, the 12th Native Infantry the third 
and the 1st Grenadier Native Infantry the foui’th. The 
enemy was a thousand yards from our line, which soon 
traversed the uiteivemng space. Our fire of musketry opened 
at about a hundred yaids fiom the bank, in reply to that of the 
enemy, and in a few minutes the engagement became general 
along the bank of the river, on which the combatants fought foi 
about thiee horns or moie with gieat fuiy, man to man. Then, 
my Lord, was seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over 
the sword and shield and matchlock. The brave Baluchis, fii’st 
discharging their matchlocks and pistols, dashed over the bank 
With desperate resolution; but down went these bold and slnlful 
swoidsmen under the superior p'ower of the musket and bayonet. 
At one time, my Lord, the coui’age and numbers of the enemy 
against the 22nd, the 25th, and the 12th Eegiments bore heavily 
in that pait of the battle. Theie was no time to be lost, and I - 
sent ordeis to the cavaliy to foice the light of the enemy’s line. 
This Older was veiy gallantly executed by the 9th Bengal Cavalry 
and the Sind Hoise, the details of which shall be afterwards stated 
to your Loidship, for the sti’uggle on our right and centre was at 
that moment so fierce, that I could not go to the left. In this 
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cliarge tlie Oth. Light Cavplry took a standard and several pieces 
of artilleiy, and the Sind Horse took the enemy’s camp, from 
which a vast body of their Cavaliy slowly letiied fighting. 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald gallantly pursued them for two miles, and I 
'1111 del stand slew thiee of the enemy in single combat. The 
brilliant conduct of these two cavalry legiments decided, in my 
^opinion, the crisis of the action, for fiom the moment the cavalry 
was seen in the lear of their light flank the resista.nce of our 
opponents slackened, the 22nd Regiment forced the bank, the 25th 
and 12th did the same, the latter legiment captuimg several guns, 
and the victory was decided. The artilleiy made gieat havoc 
among the dense masses of the enemy, and dismounted seveial of 
their guns. The whole of the enemy’s artillery, ammunition, 
standards, and camp, with considerable stores and some treasure, 
weie taken.” 

The loss of the Baluchis in this action was computed at 5,000, 
while on the side of the Biitish it did not exceed 257, of whom 
nineteen were officers. Another account refers to the battle as a 

dispersing of what was little better than a vast mob.” “ They 
had no disciphne,” says the same nairatoi, ^^and bands of twenty 
men rushed out at a time with no older or method, only to impale 
themselves on the bayonet, or to be swept away by grape.” Imme- 
diately after the battle the chief Mirsof Hyderabad and Khan pur, 
excluding two who were not present at the battle, waited on Sir 
Charles Napier and presented their swoids, which he graciously 
returned. He marched at once to Hyderabad, of which he got 
possession quietly on the 19th.^ Heie he soon discovered that 
the Mils were “such thorough-paced villains” as he had never met 
with in his life, and he kept them all under a guard in a garden 
close to his camp, where he has been accused of treating 
them rather brutally. But in truth his position at this time was 
exceedingly difficult. Mir Sher Muhammad of Mu pur, the most 
determnied man among them, was not in time for Miani,but added 
the fugitives from that field to his aimy and was now approaching 
with 20,000 men. Sir Charles Napier’s small force, reduced by 
his losses in the battle and the detachment which was required to 
keep the foit, was scarcely more than sufficient to hold his camp 

*Ifc was found that popular rumour had much exaggerated the wealth of the Mira 
and, though everything found in the fort, public or private, was seized, the amount 
realised was niuoh less than had been expeptod. 
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BAIlLE OP 
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BaiiieneTer •’l^owed 'hi': ‘bearing or -bis measures to indicate 
anytbins but coTiddence and defiance. W lien an envoy arrived 
from Sber 3Inbammad offering to let bim leave tbe comiLiy witb 
bi- life if be restored pb that be bad t-iben, tbe evening gnu 
happened to fire: Sir Charles turned bis back on tbe envoy and 
said, Ton bear that sormd. It is my nn^iwer to your cbief.” At 
lencrfb reinforcements airired vben Sber Unbammad vas close to 
Hyderabad. On tbe morning of 22nd March tbe General mprcbed 
out iritb 5000 men, of vbom 1100 vrere cavab\, and 17 gun^^ and 
found tbe enemy at a village called Hareja in Dabo, near tbe 
Euleli, eight miles from the toY,n. Tbe £ollo^^illg isbiso\Mi 
account of tb e battle Tvbicb f oUoived : Tbe forces un der my com- 
mand marched from Hyderabad this morning at daybreak. 
About half-past eight obloek ve (b'Jcovered and attacked the 
aiiny under tbe personal command of tbe "Mir Sber Mnbammad, 
consisting" of 20,000 men of all pmns, sLiongly posted behind one 
of those large nullahs by wbicb this country is intersected in all 
directions. After a combat of about three bom*s, tbe enemy was 
wholly defeated iritb considerable slaughter and tbe loss of all bis 
standards and cannon. His position was nearly a &Li-aigbt hue; 
tbe nullah was foiined by tuo deep parallel ditches, one 20 feet 
IS Ide and S feet deep, tbe other 42 feet -svide and 17 feet deep, 
which bad been for a long diriance freshly scarped, and a 
banquette made behind tbe bank e^-pressly for tbe occasion. To 
asceihin tbe extent of bis line was e^LemeJy difncult, as bis left 
did not appear to be satisfactorily defined, but be began moving 
to bis right when be perceived that tbe British force outflanked 
him in that direction. Believing that this: movement bad draivn 
him from that part of tbe nullah which bad been prepared for 
defence, I hoped to atlack bis right \sitb less difficulU, and Major 
Lesbe's troop of horse aitdleiy was ordered to move forward and 
endeavour to rake tbe nnllab; tbe 9tb Bight Cavaby and Poona 
Horse adrmcing in line on tbe left of tbe ari illery, which was 
supported on tbe right by Her MajesLi 's 22nd Hegiment, tbe 
latter being, however, at first considerably retired to admit of tbe 
oblique fire of Lesbe's troop. Tbe whole of tbe artiUeij now 
opened upon tbe enemy s position, and tbe British line advanced 
in echdoii from tbe left. Her Majesty's 22nd Eegiment leading the 
attack. Tbe enemy was now perceived to move from bis centre 
in considerable bodies to bis left, apparenriy retreating, unable 
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to sustain tlie cross-fire of 'tlie Biitisli artillery; 'on seeiilg wliiclij 
Ma 3 or Stacks at the head of the 3id Cavalry, under Command of 
Captain Delamain, and the Sind Hoise, undei command of Captain 
Jacob, made a hiilliant charge upon the enemy’s left flank, 
crossmg the nullah and cutting down the retreating enemy for 
seveial miles. W hile this was passing on the right. Her Ma 3 esty’s 
22nd Regiment, gallantly led by Major Poole, who commanded 
the brigade, and Captain George, who commanded the corps, 
attacked the nullah on the left with great gallantry, and, I regret 
to add, with considerable loss. This brave battalion marched up 
to the nullah under a heavy fire of matchlocks, without returnmg 
a shot till within forty paces of the entrenchment, and then 
stormed it like Biitish soldiers. The intiepid Lieutenant Coote 
first mounted the rampart, seized one of the enemy’s standards, 
and was severely wounded while waving it and cheering on his 
men. Meanwhile the Poona Horse, under Captain Tait, and the 
9th Cavalry, under Majoi Story, turned the enemy’s right flank, 
pursuing and cutting down the fugitives for seveial miles. Her 
Majesty’s 22nd Regiment was well supported by the batteries 
commanded by Captains Willoughby and Hutt, which crossed 
their' fire with that of Major Leshe. Then came the 2nd brigade, 
under command of Major W oodburn, bearmg down into action 
with excellent coolness. It consisted of the 26th, 21st, and 12th 
Regiments, under the command of Captains Jackson, Stevens, and 
Pisher, lespectively. These regiments were strongly sustained by 
the fire of Captain Whitlie’s battery, on the right of which were 
the 8th and 1st Regiments, under Majors Brown and Chbborn: 
these two corps advanced with the regularity of a review up to the 
entrenchments, their commanders, with considerable exeitlon^ 
stoppmg their fire, on seemg that a portion of the Sind Horse and 
3rd Cavalry in charging the enemy had got in front of the 
brigade. The battle was decided by the troop of horse artillery 
and Her Ma 3 esty’s 22nd Regiment.” , 

The Baluchi view of both battles is presented, with that brevity 
which IS the soul of wit, in a Persian manuscript by one of the 
retinue of Aga Khan, who arrived fiom Persia in 1842 and was 
received by the Mirs at Hyderabad. When they were 'hemmed 

' in,” says the writer, by the British soldiers on the one hand 
and cannonade on the other, they gave expression to words, of 
coprse an their own language, which distinctly 'hit off their 
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Histoi^ . character. W hen translated they stand as follows : These rascals 
do not give us time even to steam ourselves with the hookah.” 

Before the battle of Dabo was fought, on the 12th of March, 
Lord EUenborough had issued a proclamation annexing Smd and 
had ordered the Mirs to be sent to Bombay as prisoneis. 

But Sher Muhammad was not subdued yet and for nearly three 
months he eluded all Sir Chailes Napier’s efforts to hem him in. 
At last, on the 13th of June, he enconutered Captaiu Jacob with 
fom’ companies and two guns, but his followers had no heart to 
fight a.Tid dispersed almost before they had struck a blow. Sher 
Muhammad escaped across the river and left the coimtry. Some 
yeais after waids he surrendered and was allowed to reside in Smd 
and pensioned. Befoie his death he received the honour of a 
K. C. S. I. The Mirs of Hyderabad and Khampm", excepting of 
course Alf Murad, weie sent as political prisoners to Poona, wheie 
old Mir Rustam and his nephew, Nasir Rhan, died. The others 
were sent on to Calcutta and afterwards to Hazaiibag, where they 
had more opportunity of indulgmg their love of sport. Within 
ten years of the conquest, however, it became qmte evident that 
no danger was to be apprehended from theii' presence m the 
Provmce, and the survivors, with their families, were allowed to 
retuim in 1854 and good pensions were assigned to them. 

T E TALPUB As regards the lule of the Mirs and the feelings of them subjects 
towards them some quotations fiom the lepoits of British officers 
who visited the country have ah’eady been given. The govern ment 
of the Mirs was a despotism supported by a feudal system 
very similar to that which once prevailed m Europe. When they 
got the supreme power they gave away a large proportion of the 
land in the country in jagir to the Baluchi chiefs who had fought 
for them, each of whom was thereafter bonnd to furmsh his quota 
of troops to the Mirs on occasions of necessity. This system acted 
as a cheek on their independence, for, as Lieutenant Postans 
observed, “ apait from their feudatoiaes they possessed in reality 
no power whatsoever and were dependent on their concmuence ere 
they could undertake any measmes which ivith other governments 
would be denominated as those affectiag the pubhc weal. ” They 
had no standing army beyond a body guard, or force of household 
troops in constant attendance on them. When they assembled the 
forces of their Jagirdars they could mqster, it is said, about 
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60^000 men, but they bad to pay them a daily wage of about Histoiy. 
2 annas a day to a foot soldier and double that to a horseman. 

Hence they were in baste to disband them as soon as the immediate 
necessity for their presence ceased, and this was a wholesome chech 
on ^^rmlitarism.’’ The revenues of the Kirs were derived from 
lands not included in jagi^ s and %nams, customs duties, tolls and 
taxes on trades, productions and natural advantages. With these 
the subordinate chiefs had nothing to do. Some notes on them 
will be found in the pages devoted to the branches of British 
admimstration to which they lespectively belong. The land 
revenue system was zamindari. Land was let to a zamindar for a 
definite period, usually a year, on. an agreement specifymg the 
share of the produce which the zamindar was to pay to the 
government. This was generally two-fifths on land near the river 
or naturally irrigated, one-tbird or less on land watered by canals or 
wheels, and one fifth on waste lands lequirmg reclamation. These 
vague condition, left a good deal to be decided on the spot, and the 
work of measurement and appraisement gave employment to a very 
large number of Hmdus, who thus rose to power and wealth . Accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Hugh James, a party of these government revenue 
officers, "visitmg a village as measurers and appraisers, caused 
far more domestic misery than would have been felt after a Belooch 
forray. ” In the case of crops other than gram the land revenue 
was recovered in cash, the rate varying as above according to the 
character of the land. There were also a number of additional 
cesses, the whole system, though simple m theory, bemg comph- 
cated in the working out of its details. But in the opinion of 
Lieutenant Postans it was upon the whole ‘^mdder and more 
eq^uitable than might have been expected under an absolute 
government,’^ and General John Jacob expressed the opmion that 
the first effect of British rule was rather to increase than decrease 
the burden of the cultivator. The worst effects of the Mirs 
revenue system arose from the veiy general practice of selling 
their rights to a contractor for a fixed sum, in order both to 
forestall their mcome and save themselves the tiouble of collection. 

The conti actor, supported but not restrained by the power of the 
government, wi’ung the uttermost farthing from the cultivator, 
who had no appeal. j 

The administration of the counti'y was entrusted to Kardai's 
in. charge of the difFerent districts, who were both revenue and 
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^xidiciEl officGrs. Tli6 law wiucli tiiGy alTnTTiistGrGd. was HiG KorsTi 
as intGi^rGted bj accrGditcd doctors. The tbon^li avaricious 
and bigoted aiid narrow, were not cruel. Tbeir rule evlnbited 
a btiibiog contrast to that of their predecessors in the absence of 
political assassinations, and in the administration of ordinary 
justice they bad an aversion to capital punishment. Mutilation 
was the penalty for the worst crimes, and this was commuted to 
prolonsed impiisonment in the case of the privileged classes. 
Other punishments were fines, shaving the beard, blackening the 
face, floo-ohio- and confinement in the stocks. There were no 
proper jaih, nor was any provision made for the subsistence of 
prisoners : that was the concern of their relatives or the charitable 
pubhc. Trial by ordeal was allowed. The unwritten law of the 
Baluch, which allows a husband to kill his wife for infidehty, pre- 
vailed generally. The police depaiLment consisted of a few 
miserable sowars at the chief tow n'; j but where eveiy man caixied 
arms and defended and also avenged himself, pohcemen were supei- 
fluous . For the detection of ei im e they had an excellent system, the 
abolition of which under British nile was regretted by many otficers. 
The liability for all stolen propei lested on the village or estate m 
which the theft occurred until the footprints of the thief were 
traced to another, in which case the liabihty was transferred to 
that village or estate. Thus it became the interest of eveiy 
zamindai to see that he haibouied no thief within his limits. 

Capital ofEences were decided by the i^firs in person, who 
also heard appeals against the decisions of their kardars in the 
cases judged by them^ but it was generally stated that both 
plaintiff and defendant had to pay highly for a heaimg and still 
more for a verdict. But Mir G-hulam Ali was an exception noted 
for his love of justice. 

The rule of the "Mirs had the merit of strength. Lawlessness 
and rairling were checked and life and piopeiLy were secure 
to a degree which had been unknown probably for centuries. 
Lieut James, repoifing on the district of Chandnka in 1846, says. 

Thefts were scarce, much scarcer than they have been under the 
British Government.” Abroad Sind was feared, if hated; but 
the pohcy of the iVTirs was to avoid in tei course with other states, 
excepting TTalat, with the ruler of which they were connected by 
mariiage. Tn their private life they kept up the primitive simph- 
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city of their race, especially in Hyderabad, and according to 
Dr. JT. Burnes, who had better means of knowing than any other 
Enghshman, their temperance was remarkable. The mention of 
spirits was offensive to them and not a hookah was to be seen at 
their court, nor did any of the family at that time eat opium. 
With two excej)tions they weie of the Shia sect, unlike Baluchis 
in general, and they weie veiy stiict in the observances of leligion. 
In then* dress there was no gaudy show, '^none of that mixture of 
gorgeousness and dirt to be seen at the courts of Hindu piinces,” 
but a most gratifying taste in di ess and attention to cleanliness. 
In their manneis they weie haughty and reserved, yet courteous 
and in the exeicise of true Baluchi hospitality extravagant. The 
splendour of their coiu’t amazed oui early envoys. Their only 
personal exiiavagance was the mdulgence of a passionate love of 
jewellery and fine swords, daggeis and other arms. They had 
agents in Peisia to seek for these and seemed many historic 
blades of fabulous value. They had also induced skilful gun- 
smiths and inlayeis to settle in Hyderabad. Every visitor to Sind 
befoie the conquest noted their passionate devotion to sport, to 
which they willingly saciificed almost every other interest, 
enclosmg large tiacts of the most fertile country to make 
shildrgdhsj oi game preserves, regaidless alike of the loss of 
revenue to themselves and of the haidship to their subjects. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the Mirs of Sind were 
reputed to be very wealthy. Their annual revenue was estimated 
at about 50 lakhs. Just before the conquest, however, it was 
computed not to exceed 35 lakhs. The hoarded wealth at 
Hyderabad, as has already been said, disappointed expectations. 

It is necessary here to say a word about the Desert, which up 
to the time of the Talpui s had little share in the history of Sind 
and no annals of its own. The nomadic herdsmen who wandered 
over it, the petty chiefs of its scattered villages and the bands of 
raiders who found a refuge in it were not easily brought under 
any regular authority. It was a no man’s land, wheie everyone 
did that which was right in his own eyes The dominant race 
pnor to the time of the Talpurs was a tube of Ea3put oiigin 
named Sodha, which recognised two chiefs, the Eanas of IJmarkot 
and Hangar Paikar. According to their own tradition the Sodhas 
invaded the desert from IJjjein about A. D. 1226 under a chief 
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History. named Parmai Sodlia. At that time the Siimras were in power and 
there weie frontier forts at Umarkot and Rattakot commanding 
the routes across the deseit These Paimar managed to take and 
established himself as a Rana His descendants, or successors, 
appear to have letained a viitual independence for centuiies, 
always acknowledging of couise the authoiity of the Empeior of 
Delhi when he chose to asseit it. It was a Sodha Rana who 
offeied an asylum to the fugitive Humayun at TJmaikot in 1542. 
But in 1739 we find Nui Muhammad Kalhoia shutting himselC 
up in Umaikot and defying Hadii Shah, after which time we hear 
no more of a luling Rana theie, and it was fiom the last of the 
Kalhoras that the Nawab of Jodhpur bought the foit. The 
Talpurs legamed it in 1813 and then set themselves to bring the 
whole deseit undei then authoiity, building solid forts of brick 
and lime at Mithi, Diplo, Islamkot and othei places By the time 
of the Biitish conquest they weie levying land levenue and tiansit 
dues on meichandise as far as Vnawali and Hangai Paikar, wheie 
at some time not ascei tamable a sepaiate Rana had established 
himself. But there was not much revenue to be laised in these 
paits, foi the deseit had now become a wasp’s nest, fiom which 
bands of maiauders i aided Cutch, Kathiawar and Griijeiat as far 
neaily as ^hmedabad. The Miis being confessedly unable to 
restiam them m accoi dance with the Tieaty of 1820, a squadion 
of Bombay Cavalry and some Cutch liiegulais weie posted in the 
Hangai Paikai Distiict, under the control of the Political Agent 
at Bhu], with excellent results Subsequent events may here be 
so fai anticipated as to say that, when Sind was conqueied, steps 
were taken to administer Thai and Paikar fiom Hydeiabad, but 
the piincipal men went m a body to Colonel Robeits, the Resident 
at Bhu], and begged that they might be allowed to iemainsub 3 ect 
to him. So the district remained undei the Assistant Political 
Agent as Deputy Oollectoi, excepting the Dmaikot and Naia 
Sub-divisions, which weie iiicoi pointed in the Hydeiabad Collec- 
toiate. Ten yeais latei it was proposed to cede it to the Rao of 
Cutch, but again the people and the chiefs entieated that they 
might not be sold tu anybody, but left subject to Lieueiiant 
Raikes, the Assistant Political Agent. In 1856, however, the 
district was finally in coipoiated 'in Sind. By the more regular 
system of admimstiation that followed this change the Rana and 
some Zamindars lost a measuie of the powei which they used to 
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enjoy and they loused the Hohs to levolt ’ On 15th April 1869 
they attacked the Telegraph Office and Tieasnry and, aftei killing 
some of the Police Guaid, got possession of the town. Part of 
the 3i d Baluchi Regiment from Hyderabad, some artillery fiom 
Karachi, 600 of Lieutenant Tyiwhitt’s Police Levies from the 
noith and a small foice fiom Deesa conveiged on the spot at once 
and, undei the command of Colonel Evans, took Hangar Parkh,r 
on the 3id of May and soon scattered the insui gents The Rana 
and pimcipal iingleadeis, aftei living a fugitive life among their 
brotherhood in the neighbouiing states foi neaily a year, 
suiiendeied and weie tried foi sedition. The Rana was sentenced 
to 14 years ti an spoliation and his ministei to 10, and many of the 
chief men lost then jagus. After that theie was no further 
distui bailee. In the Miipui Deputy Collectoiate also there was a 
spii it of mutiny in 1846, for which theie was held to be moie 
excuse. The Sodhas, who weie the chief malcontents, were 
invited by Government to make a statement of their giievances, of 
which the following is a biief outlme. They contended for their 
right of levying a tax of Rs. 26| on eveiy marriage among the 
Kiiai Banias and a fee of one lupee’s woith of cloth for 
enfoicing debts due to that caste, of leceiving food when tiavelling 
fiom Banias without any payment, and of being supplied by that 
caste with bedsteads and coverlets They also claimed a share in 
the IJmarkot customs leceipts and complained that their rent-fiee 
lands had been paitly taken fiom them. As it appeared that 
these feudal lights had not been taken from them by the Talpur 
Mils, they weie allowed to letain some and gi anted compensation 
for others, and the disturbance ceased. 

On the annexation of Sind, Sir Chailes Hapiei was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Piovince on Rs. 8,000 a month and 
at fiist made Hyderabad his headquarteis, but aftei waids lemoved 
to Kaiachi, where he built a bungalow which is still Government 
House His administiation soon became a subject of contio- 
versies almost as violent as his conquest Sir Bartle Eieie, who 
had the best oppoitunity of estimating it, stated that he had no 
hesitation in placing* Sii Charles in the foremost rank of the 
Indian statesmen whom it had been his good foi tune to meet, and 
added, ^^If aU the useful and lemunerative public works he 
projected weie cairied out, theie would be woik for his successor 
in Sind for many years to come.” But these woiks weie only 
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projected.” Su* Baitie Las Limself left it on record that in 
1851 -svLen Le came to Sind, thei e vras ‘‘ not a mile of bridged or of 
metalled road, not a masonry budge of any kind in fact not five 
miles of any cleared road only one set of barracks of Liglier 
class than ^tempoiary,’ not a single dawk-bungalow, serai, or 
dbaimsala, or district cutcbeiry; but one maiket place and 
not a coui’t-Louse, lock-up, or police station, or office of any 
kind.” And this account is confiimed by tbe biief comment 
of John Jacob, ^^VVitLtbe exception of tbe mole at KuriacLee 
no pubLc works of leal utibty weie executed during tbe whole 
administration of Sir Cbailes Napier ” A paitial explanation of 
this frmtlessness of so mucb sagacity, fertility of resouice and 
restless eneigy may be found in Sii Cbailes’s aversion to working 
tbiougb men wbo understood tbe country and its people any 
better than bimself. He abboiied pobticals, desciibed old Indians 
(m a demi-official letter) as “ a set of old bitcbes whose God is 
mammon,” and yonng civibans as ^^very good fellows, wbo 
smoke, bunt bogs, race, drink beer and issue tbeir orders in bad 
Hindustanee to a subseivient set of native cleiks.” So be 
determined to govern tbe countiy through military officers and 
afterwards congratulated himself and them on the result. But 
when Sir Bartle Erere took charge be found only two among them 
wbo could speak tbe Sindbi language. They bad been accustomed 
to carry on their work in " bad Hindustanee,” interpreted to tbe 
people in Sindbi and lecorded in mongrel Persian Similarly tbe 
Canal and Eoiest Depaitment oiganised by Sir Charles Napier 
consisted largely of men about whom Major Waltei Scott, tbe 
bead of it and himself a competent engineer, reported that, when 
they join without knowing anything about tbe work, tbe attempt 
to teach them only takes another person fiom his employment.” 
Light IS flashed on another aspect of tins eccentric ‘regime by one 
sentence in a letter from Major General Hunter, Commanding in 
Noitb Sind, to Major Jacob on tbe Erontier, ^^Tou have now sole 
command on tbe Frontier and can give your own oideis. I only 
hope Sir Cbailes wont, in one of bis wild moments, write an order 
to some one under your command to act in some quite contrary 
manner.” 

Sir Charles Napiei’s system of administration is described at 
length, in bis own woids, in bis brother’s book."^ He divided tbe 
*Sir Charles Jfapior’s Administration of Sind, by Ma-jor-General '\Y' F P. Napier. 
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Province into tliiee districts, Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikarpur, 
each in charge of a Collectoi, with Deputies Dnder these he 
placed the whole staff of Kardars who had been employed by the 
Mils, on salaiies calculated at one halt of their foimer emoluments. 
The Collector and his Deputies were magistrates as well as 
collectors of levenue, hut then powers were very limited. Every 
decision of a Deputy appears to have required confirmation by the 
Collector, and the proceedings in all cases were ultimately sent to 
the Judge Advocate Geneial, a Captain veised in law, who, with 
his two Deputies at Hyderabad and Shilrarpur, acted as a kind of 
court of revision In all cases of serious crime a preliminary 
inquiry was held by the Collector, who then submitted the papers 
to the Judge Advocate General, who submitted them to the 
Governor, who decided whether to order a trial by a military 
commission or not. The decision of even the military commission 
was not final, but required the confirmation of the Governor. 
One wonders how justice ever got itself done at all. 

The land revenue rates were reduced somewhat, but the system 
on which they were collected appears to have remained with 
httle alteration as it was under the Mirs. All the Jagirdars who 
tendered allegiance in response to Sir C. Hapiei’s proclamation 
after the battle of Miani, numbering nearly 2,000, were confirmed 
m possession of their estates Apart from these his general 
policy was to discourage the claims of'Zamindars and deal directly 
with the occupants of land. Transit duties and some other 
oppressive imposts weie nominally abolished, but Major Jacob 
showed that in practice they were continued. Sir Charles Hapier 
was relentless in punishing slavery and wife murder, two well 
established customs not to be put down but by a strong hand, 
which he had. Some of his manifestos on these and other subjects 
have almost become classical. The most characteiistic is the 
order against fuiious driving, commencing, Gentlemen as well 
as beggars may, if they like, ride to the devil when they get on 
horseback ; but neither gentlemen nor beggars have a right to 
send other people there.” His pohce has been mstanced by Sir 
Baitle Erere as an admirable system, far in advance of any other 
in India. Not wishing to bring his army into familiar contact 
with the people and lessen the awe in which it was held, he 
organised a foice of 2,400 armed pohce under military of5.cers and 
apparently quite indepepdent of the OoUeotor. He grimly rejoices 
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History. at tlie enmitj between the two departments “ While the police 
infoim us of the cheating of the Kaidars, TJmbardais and 
Zamindais, these people complain of the usual faults of policemen, 
namelj overbearing insolence. In this manner they keep each 
other in check and both take the pai t of the poor, not out of 
humanity but spite ” 

The ITapier Mole, as has alieady been said, is the great memoiial 
of Sind’s fiist Governor. He had many plans foi Karachi haibour, 
but the lest weie not executed m his time. He also piedictedthat 
Kaiachi town would in time be tiansfeiied to Kiamaii, but that 
has not come about eithei He had many difBculties to contend 
with, having contiived to arouse a spiiit of hostility in every 
authority with which he had to deal The elements also seemed to 
be against him Malaiious fevei or othei sickness in Decembei 
1843 prosti’ated two-thuds of lus tioops, and choleia broke out at 
Karachi in June 1846 and canned off 7,000 people in a week, among 
them John Hapier, lus nephew, who lost a child and was buried 
in the same giave with it. Locusts destioyed a season’s ciops and 
the liver nearly destioyed another. These calamities could not 
subdue his fiery spirit , nor could age, illness and the effect of old 
wounds ; but they hampered his woik. 

It IS evident, however, that imlitaiy lather than civil 
affairs had the first claim on Sir Chailes Hapier’s attention. 
The countiy quieted down veiy quickly, for he made himself a 
terror to his enemies, while his geneiosity to those who submitted 
attached the Baluchi chiefs at fiist to the Biitish lule. But 
he had 15,000 troops in the Province and he believed that 
it was menaced by grave dangers on all sides. Accordingly 
he occupied himself with strategic dispositions, forts and foitifica- 
tions and occasional military demonstiations He pi ejected a 
budge over the Indus at Sukkur on the plan of the one thiown 
acioss the Ehine by J uhus CsBsar and built an senal in Bukkui. 
He intended to surround Kai achi with fortifications suf&cient to 
resist any Asiatic power, but this was fortunately one of the schemes 
which were obstructed Then the Baluchi tribes on the fiontiei, 
who had been quieted before the conquest, became so troublesome 
agam that Sir Charles detei mined to conduct an expedition against 
them in peison. A fort had been built at Laikana, wheiethe 
newly foimed camel coiqis, of which such gieat things were 
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expected, was stationed, detachments of cavalry had been posted 
at Khauo Gaihi, Eojau and Khangur, and theie was a whole 
biigade at Shikaipui , but the plunderers eluded them all and 
lavaged the countiy. No honest man’s life was safe. So in 
Januaiy, l*S4o, Sir Chailes ciossed the fiontier, with Generals 
Hunter and Simpson and a foice of moie than 6,000 men, to 
punish them in their own stiougholds. All Muiad co-opeiated 
■with 4,000 Baluchis. The Bugtis of the hills escaped, but the 
ex^iedition was so far successful that the Jakhrams and the 
Dombkis suirendeied with their ledoubtable chief, old Bijai Khan, 
■VI ho theieafter lemained till his death apiisoner with Mir All 
Muiad. Sii Chailes then, following the pohcy of Nebuchadnezzar, 
lemoved the two tubes fiom then own countiy and settled them 
about Janadeia m the Uppei Smd Fioiitiei Distiict, wheiehe hoped 
they would leform and become peaceful husbandmen. But their 
removal fiom the Hachhi plain only cleaied the way for the 
Bugtis, who resumed their depiedation and at last grew so audacious 
that they came down in foice, 1,500 of them, to within 16 miles 
of Shikaipui, laughing at the teiiified gariisoiis of the frontier 
foits, and earned off 15,000 head of cattle. A legimeiit of 
Bengal Cavaliy sent in xiuisuit was aCiaid to attack them. This 
was too much In Januai}’^ 1847 the Smd Iiiegular Horse, then 
stationed at Hydei abad, was oideiod to the fiontier undei Captain 
John Jacob, who made his headquaiteis at Ehangui, a duty little 
hamlet of haK a dozen huts and 24 souls, but destined to become 
Jacobabad, and thence he jiioceeded to apply his methods to the 
disordei. These, it need scai cely be said, consisted of a leversal 
of almost eveiythmg that the Goveinoi had done Captain Jacob 
laid down some gieat pimciples, e. gr , 1. To act always on the 
offensive. 2. To tieat lobbeiy and muider as equally ciiminal 
whether the victim was a Biitish sub]ect oi not. 3. To consider 
blood feud an aggiavatiug ciicumstance as pioving dehberate 
malice Sir Chailes Napier had used one tube against another 
and in paiticulai outlawed the Bugtis, putting aiewardof Es 5 
each on then heads A man brought a sack with two heads to 
Captain Jacob, expecting 10 rupees, and got 24 lashes. All foits 
were now abandoned and the Sind Hoise, a coips practically i aised, 
equipped and tiained by Jacob himself, weie set to patiol the 
whole frontier incessantly in small parties, ivith oideis to attack 
instantly any maiaudeis with whom they might fall in, legardless 
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jEistory. of numbers , -wliicli llie}' did and ■v^ere never ■^ut]ls^ood. At last, 
in an evil daj", tlie Buglis tncd another incursion in force They 
weie intercepted by Lieutenant Merc^^ ethei , one of CapUin 
Jacob’s staunchest henchmen, witli 130 of the Sind Horse. 
Eefusing quarter, GOO of them ^\elccut to pieces and oierlOO 
taken prisoners . tno escaped. This completely broke the tribe. 
The surviving leaders came in and suirendeied at di^jcretion and 
the tribe has given no tiouble since Its chief, Shahb.ij' Khan, is 
now a Nawab and a K. C I. E , and v.hen the Pnnce and Pnncess 
of AY ales visited Karachi in lOOG, his majestic presence among 
the spectatois so struck HerRojal Highnc'^s that she turned aside 
to address a few woids to him and A^.ls oierhe.ird to say that she 
would hke his photogiaph. Captain Jacob liad in the meantime 
discovered that the most regular raidei^ on the frontier were Sir 
Charles Kapiei’s leformed settleis, the Dombkis and Jakhranis, 
whom the officers in chaigc of the district had never suspected. 
Sii Charles tnisted no man, but lie tlioiight that lie had cnpplcd 
them b}* ordering all their horse's to be sold But each horse was 
owned by a syndicate, and when the nominal owner parted with it 
its usefulness to the tube was not affected Captain Jacob now 
obtained orders to disarm the whole population. At the same 
time he cut roads through the dense jungles on the i ight bank of the 
Indus, in which the lobbers had often found secure refuge. The 
effect of his measures are best exhibited by contnisting the state 
of things in the Koithein Sind Fiontiei District in 18 IG and 
1851 111 the former year, “Eveijwheie weie desolation and 

dismay, there was no security foi life or property , iiiigation was 
neglected, the canals weie choked and consequently culbvation 
had almost ceased. The Biitish ganisons, shut up in the mud 
foits, looked on in impotent inaction,” (General John Jacob, by 
A. I. Shand.) In 1851 Mi. Fiere wrote, “Single unarmed 
travellers seemed now as safe as elsewhere in Sind and the general 
sense of perfect security w'as shown by the improving state of the 
villages, and the fact that the people now trust themselves, their 
dattle and gramjards, day and night, out in the open fields ” 

In the winter of 1845-4G civil affairs were again inteinipted by 
the First Sikh War, to assist in which Sir Ohailes Napier mai died 
to Bahawalpur with 12,000 tioops, while 20,000 more were held in 
readiness in Smd, In the foUoiving yeai he resigned his appoint- 
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ment after penning an alarming forecast of the doom of Sind if it ■ ’ History, 
should he handed over to a costly and incompetent civil adminis- 
tration. Tn October 1847 he left Karachi under a salute fired from 
the farthest point on his o^vu mole to which wheels could at that 
time proceed, at which point, after his death in 1853, the Karachi 
public erected an obehsk that, in its utter meanness, seems to be 
an architectural application of the art of damning with faint 
praise.” They also gave him a memorial window in Trinity 
Church, which was blown to pieces by the cyclone of 1902. 

A civilian administration had already been decided on and 
Mr. Pringle of the Bombay Civil Service was appointed Commis- 
sioner in Sind, subordinate to the Bombay Presidency. Perhaps 
the antidote was rather strong, for Mr. Pringle was emphatically 
an "old Indian” and came direct from the Secretariat. At any rate 
there were causes of dissatisfaction and he resigned in 1850, but in 
the meantime large reforms had been inaugurated. Immediately 
after Mr. Pringle’s appointment Sir George Clerk, Governor of 
Bombay, had visited Sind and personally investigated the whole 
machinery and methods of its government. His exhaustive minute 
on the subject should be read as a corrective to General Wilham 
Hapier’s book. The amount of the revenue could not be 
ascertained, but the expenditure was extravagant, the collection of 
the land revenue was practically in the hands of the Kardars, 
whose exactions there were no means of controlling, Sir Charles 
Napier’s confidential Munshi had remitted to Bombay, in the 
names of others, sums amounting to Rs. 99,902, losses in the 
Commissariat Department by swindling Parsee contractors were 
estimated at 6 lakhs of rupees, there was no ofS.cial list of 
Jagirdars, nor had their titles and claims been settled, the 
machinery of ciril justice was good, that of criminal justice 
bad, the canals had deteriorated and the government forests 
Were being recklessly destroyed. Reforms were introduced on 
the lines indicated by Sir George Clerk, Military Commissions 
were entirely abolished and criminal and civil justice was 
committed to four grades of courts, those of the Kardar, 

Deputy Magistrate, Magistrate and Commissioner. The Commis- 
sioner was given a Judicial Assistant. A seven years’ revenue 
settlement had been made in the year of Mr, Pringle’s arrival, 
based on a cash payment eq[uivalent to the share of the crops at 
assumed prices. 

19 
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The next civiliaii nominated for the Commissionership -was so 
young (only 35) that the Council stiongly opposed his appoint- 
ment and the question had to heiefoiiedto England j hut the 
Governor, Loid Falkland, knew Mr. Fioic, wlio had alieady 
pioved himself at Sataia m the difficult limes succeeding the 
annexation, and he made a personal mattci of it and carried his 
point. The event proved his sagacity, for it is impossible to 
exaggerate the effect which the slatesmaiilike administration 
of Smd from 1851 to 1859 liad on its future development. 
Mr. Fiere possessed in an uncommon degree the gift of making it 
a pleasure to men of capacity to woik undei him, for, while he 
seemed to understand everything, he never interfered with the 
man at the wheel. He had another talent most valuable in those 
impecunious times, a marvellous skill in extorting money for his 
farsighted schemes Lord Falkland called him ‘Hhe importunate 
widow.” The state in which he found the Pronnce has already 
been described, without roads, bridges, or public offices. Service 
in Sind was very unpopular and oven natiie aitisans, servants 
and other immigrants from the Punjab, Ciitch and Bombay, 
loathed the country, not because of the heat or the distance, but 
because it was an “ uncivilized, uniinpi oved place, difficult to get at 
and difficult to get away from.” Mr. Frere turned his attention 
to the poit of Kaiiichi at once. A small lighthouse had been 
built and some buoys laid doivn, but little else had been done. 
Ho ship would attempt it during the monsoon and the post had 
to go at that season from Bombay to Sind by land, or rather, to 
speak more exactly, by mud. Mr. Frei e w’anted a proper survey 
of tbe mysterious bar, he wanted a pilot, he wanted a dredger. 
But simple vis tneitico withstood him for two years. It is uphill 
work,” he vrrites, officials pooh-poohing and tin owing cold 
water, merchants turning up their noses at a commerce of which 
they have only a huckster’s notions and dieadfully afiaid, if they 
do believe there is any chance of any tiade evei coming here, 
that the growth of a port 500 miles away and couimumcatmg 
With an entirely diffeient region, will luin Bombay ” At last he 
wrote direct to Loi d Dalhousie, who was alei t for chances of 
developmg India in any direction and also swift to act. Then 
the machme of Goveinment began to move and a thorough 
suivey of the harbour and coast was begun; but it was 1856 
before the whole question of the improvement of the port was 
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laid l)ef ore Mr. W alker, one of the ablest harbour engineers in 
England, with results which are described in the article on the 
Port of Kaiachi. Closely connected with the impiovement of the 
harbour was a scheme foi a lailway from Kaiachi to Kotri, 
for Mr. Pieie had made up his mind that Karachi and not 
Calcutta was to be the port of the Punjab. He was already 
urgmg that the Enghsh mail steamers should go from Aden 
to Bombay via Karachi in the monsoon. In March 1855 the 
Smd Railway Company was formed in London and work 
was actually begun in May 1858, but the railway was not 
opened till May 1861, when Mr. Prere had left Smd. 
In the meantime roads weie spreading over all the country. 
Hot that Smd has much need of the roadmaker ; but it must 
be remembered that, wherever there weie canals, the inundation 
stopped all land trafS.c while it lasted So roads meant bridges. 
Major Jacob was making these at the rate of 15^ per annum, 
solid budges of burnt brick, with mud cement and semi-circular 
arches, all made without the assistance of a single European, or- 
even a native tramed m a European office. A carriage road over 
the Laki hills was, however, a piece of real and most necessary 
road-making carried out at this time. Traveller’s bungalows 
followed the loads and supphed a crying want. Another pet 
scheme of Mr. Piere’s was an annual fair at Karachi to bung 
together the dealeis of Central Asia and Bombay. The first was 
held m Decembei, 1852, and they continued to flourish till the 
old methods of trade passed away. Mr. Erere’s original postal 
arrangements must not be omitted from mention, for he was the 
introducer of the postage stamp into India. It had been a 
postulate of administrative science that prepayment by stamps 
may do very well m Europe, but will never do in India.” But 
Mr. Erere held that post offices were not luxuries but necessities : 
he had too few of them and could not get money out of Govern- 
ment for more. So he designed, with the aid of Mr Coffey, the 
resourceful Postmaster of Karachi, a stamp beaiing a modified 
broad arrow and the words Scinde District Dawk,” and distri- 
buted it for sale. Orders were then given to every Police officer 
and distiict official to receive all letters bearing these mystic 
'Hickets” and forward them with his official budget to his 
superior, who in turn was to pass them on till they could be 
delivered to a regular post office. Thus ever^ Goverpfnent office 
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History, in any department became a letter box, and a cheap and efficient 
postal system was established over the whole Piovince. This is 
the origin of the Sind Stamp in three colours, the present 
catalogue values of which are 15, 25 and 80 shillings. They were 
abohshed in September, 1854, on the introduction of Indian 
stamps. Education very soon received Mr. Freie’s attention when 
he found that there were only two European officers in Sind who 
could speak Sindhi. He wanted to make the language of the 
people the official language too, but this could not be done if his 
officials could not speak it and nobody could write it. For up to 
this time the language was for common purposes unwritten, 
possessmg no adequate character. How these difficulties were 
overcome is narrated in the article on Education. Suffice it to 
say here that Smdhi, ■s\ritten in a character adapted from the 
Arabic, became the language of official correspondence and that 
promotion in the civil service was made conditional on at least 
a colloquial knowledge of it. Within five years of his aiiival in 
Sind Mr. Erere was able to report that twenty-five of the 
European officers were using it regularly in their courts. Schools 
were established in the principal towns at the same time. The 
first Government English School in Karachi was opened in 1853. 
The foundation stone of Trinity Church had been laid the year 
before nnd it was finished in 1855. 

Early in 1856 Mr. Frere’s health failed and he was forced to 
take a year’s furlough. At his request John Jacob was appointed 
to act for him and he took the opportunity to abolish forced 
labour, which had been employed since the time of the Mirs for 
the clearance of canals. Frere returned to Karachi on the 18th 
of May, 1857 and on his way from the landing place to Government 
House received a private letter announcing the mutiny at Delhi, 
Within two hours he was urging the General Commanding the 
troops in Sind to send up European soldiers to Multan to 
strengthen the hands of Sir John La-svrence, and his conduct 
through the trying months that followed fully entitle him to a 
place among the handful of men who Saved India at this crisis in 
the midst of so much helpless incompetence. Jacob was engaged 
in the Persian War, with one of the two regiments of Sind Horse. 
The force in Sind consisted of the 1st European Fusiliers, the 
Depot of the 2nd (300 men), four Bombay Native Infantry 
Re^iments^ a ]8aluQh B^i^Uon^ one^yegipi^ntof Smd Horse, the 
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6th Irregular Bengal Cavalry and two Batteries of Native Hiatotj. 
Artillery. But Frere took upon himself the responsibility of 
despatching, as fast as they could be got away, a wing of the 1st 
Fusihers and the Baluch Battalion. Afterwards he sent more 
Europeans to Bombay at Lord Elphinstone’s request, and Sind was 
left with less than 500 European troops in charge, of whom 150 
were invalids or inefacient. Of course there was alarm in Karachi. 

The residents wanted to form volunteer, bands. Mr. Frere told 
them to remam in their own houses, calm their families by reason, 
religion and example, and in case of any disturbance to defend 
their homes -with such arms as they could use till aid should arrive. 

He wrote about the time of the Muharram festival to Lord 
Elphinstone. It is dangerous to go near the houses of Parsees 
and English clerks after dark, for the inmates are armed to the 
teeth and apt to explode like a box of rockets.” A *5 disturbance” 
was not long of coming. On the evening of 8th September 
seditious meetings were reported among the Native Artillery in 
Hyderabad. The ladies were at once moved into the fort and the 
guns were taken possession of by the European soldiers and 
afterwards handed over to a body of Yolnnteer Artillery which had 
been foimed from the European troops in the Dep&t at Karachi 
in view of such a contingency. The mutineers were promptly 
tried, found guilty and executed. Five days later, on the 14th, at 
2 o’clock in the morning, Frere being at Clifton, Captain *‘Bob 
Johnstone” rode up and told him quietly that the 2lBt Native 
Tnfantiy had, mutinied. Just before nudnight a Subadar had 
informed the Officer Commanding that they were preparing to rise 
at 2, stir up the 14th, murder the Europeans and march for Delhi. 

Mr. Frere made all the haste he could, but, before he reached 
Karachi the danger had been grappled with. The Yolvnteer 
Artillery, with .eight guns and two hundred other European 
soldiers, had been marched, swiftly and almostly silently, to 
the parade ground of the 21st, where the assembly was sounded. 

The sepoys fell in, greatly discomfited, and, bemg ordered to pile 
arms and move away, did so. The muster roll was then called and 
it was found that thirteen had their muskets loaded and twenty-one 
were missing. Parties of, Police went outain pursuit, of the latter 
and, aided by the country people, accounted for all but four. 

They were formally tried, with the aid of a native court, and, with 
£V f^w-^xceptions, Jianged or bloww-from on tfee |)laj[ii in Bigkt 
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CHAPTER III. 

History. of tlie barracH where the Empress Market ri< w stands. Oh the 
20th of the same month an attempt at J acobabacl was cleverly nipped 
m the bud by Meiewether and this brought about the miscarriage 
of a much more seiious plot at Shikarpur, in which some petty 
Baluch chiefs were involved. No class of the people of Smd 
showed any sympathy with the mutineeis. 

In ‘December of next year, 1858, General Jacob broke down at 
last, biain and body giving way under the remorseless strain that 
he had put on them. He was with difficulty persuaded to come 
into Jacobabad, where he rapidly sank tiU he passed away at 
midnight of the 5th, in the midst of a mingled circle of British 
officeis, troopeis of the Smd Hoise, envoys from Kalat and wild 
but weepmg Baluchi chiefs. He was buried, according to his own 
wish, without pomp • no volley was fired over his. giave. But it 
became a shrine from which the Baluchis believed that his spirit 
still watched them. 

One impoitant event of Mr. Ereie’s time remains to be noticed. 
After the battle of Miam all the lands of the Mirs were confiscated, 
with the exception of those which belonged to Ah' Murad of 
Khan pur by inheiitance and those which had belonged to 
Mir Rustam personally and in right of the turban, which weie 
now confeired on AH Murad as a consequence of the recognition 
of him as the Rais of Khairpur. Just before Sir Charles Napier 
left Smd he received information that the latter had contrived to 
add considerably to the extent of the territory of which he was 
thus left in possession by a darmg forgery on a leaf of the Koran, 
which he had inserted into the treaty of Naonahar mentioned at 
page 126. The matter was inquired mto by a special Commission 
in 1850,' during the Commissioner ship of Mr. Pimgle, md the 
guilt of All Murad was established beyond a doubt. It was not 
until the end of 1851, however, that the decision of the Court of 
Directors was received. It was that All Muiad should be 
degraded from the position of Rais and deprived of all his lands 
except those which he inherited undei his father’s will. The 
teiritory of which he Was deprived by this sentence measured 
about 5412 square miles and included the pa? grawas of Kandiaro 
and Naushahro, now part of the Hyderabad District, and Burdika, 
Shahbela, Chak, Saidabad, Dbauro and Mirpur, with the A lor, 
Bukkur and Bamburki Tapas, which were allmcorporatedinwhat 
was then,' the Shikarpur District, The severity of the sentence 
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excited a good deal of sympatliy on the part of the Europeans in 
Smdj among -whom AH Murad had become exceedingly popular, 
and he was encouraged to hope for a leveisal, or at least a 
revision, of it by a well known Iiash M. P., and even made a 
journey to England to urge his claims. The hope proved vain, 
but aftei a time his salute of 15 guns (since inci eased to 19) was 
restored to him aud he was invested with first class juiisdiction 
over his own subjects. 

In May 1859 Mr. Erere was made a K. C. B. and a few months 
later appointed to a seat on the Viceroy’s Council. Befoie he left, 
a meeting of the Karachi public was held to consider how they 
should put on record foi posterity their estimate of the debt which 
the whole Province owed him. The result was the Prere Hall, 
elsewhere desciibed, which was opened in October, 1865. 

Sir Baitle Eieie was succeeded by Mr. J. D Inveraiity of the 
Bombay Cml Service in October, 1859. Many reforms in the 
Revenue, Judicial and other Departments were effected under him, 
but the progress of the Province from this time foiwaid was the 
normal development of a regular administiation and comes under 
notice in the chapters devoted to the various departments of it, to 
repeat which here would be waste of time and space. The com- 
mencement of the Mithiao Canal, the advancement of education and 
extension of municipalities, the establishment of a department 
for Indus River Conseivancy, the opening of the Kaiachi- 
Kotii Railway aud, lasfc but not least, the founding of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, mark the Commissionership of 
Mr. Tnveiaiity. 

Mr. S. Mansfield, n. c. s., succeeded him m 1862 and remained 
until 1867. /The most important event of his time was the 
introduction of the Sind Courts Act, wheieby the highest judicial 
functions were separated from the Commissionership and committed 
to a separate Judicial Commissioner. The next Commissioner in 
Sind was no other than that Lieutenant Merewether who, as John 
Jacob’s right hand, had won so much distinction on the Upper Sind 
Frontier, the same who nearly exterminated the Bugti raiders on 
that fatal day. He was now Sir Wilham Merewether, k.o s.i , c.b., 
and was engaged in the Abyssinian war, but Mr. W. H. 
Havelock, n. c. s., held the appomtment until his arrival in July, 

1868, He remained until Septe nber, 1877, and the Merewether 
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Clock Tower^ of ivliicli the foundation stone was laid hy Sir James 
Pergusson in 1884, is a fitting memonal of his long rule. The suc- 
ceeding Commissioners have been : 

Mr. Francis Dawes Melvill, from 12th September, 1877, to 
6th June, 1879. From 1st June to 8th August 1878, Mr. J. B. 
Peile acted for him during his absence. The Railway from Kotil 
to Snkkur was opened in October, 1878. 

Mr. Henry Napier Bruce Erskine, from 7th June, 1879, to 
13th April, 1887. Mr. Peile acted again from 2nd January 
to 31st March, 1881. During Mr. Ersldne’s rule Sind was visited 
by three Governors of Bombay and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught. Sir Richard Temple came in 1880 and laid the 
fonndation stone of the water works reservoir at Karachi. Sir 
James Fergusson laid the foundation stone of the Merewether 
Tower in 1884, and also of the Empress Market and Lord Reay 
opened the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College in 1887. H. R. H. 
'the Duke of Connaught visited Smd in 1887 and the opportunity 
was taken to ask him to lay the foundation stone of the Yictoria 
Museum, 

I 

^ Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles Bradley) Pritchard, from 14th 
April, 1887, to 17th May, 1889. His Excellency Lord Reay opened 
the Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus at Sukkur on 27th March, 
1889. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Arthur Charles) Trevor, from 17th May, 
1889, to 22nd May 1891, During his absence from 20th 
November, 1890, to 19th February 1891, Colonel E. W'. Trevor 
acted for him. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry Evan Murchison) James, from 
20th June, 1891, to 18th December 1900. He was absent on 
leave, or special duty, several times, during which Sir Charles 
Ollivant, Sir Andrew Wingate and Mr. Robert Giles acted for 
him. In his time three Governors of Bombay visited Sind, 
Lord Harris twice, in 1891 and 1894, Lord Sandhurst three 
times, in 1895, 1898 and 1899, and Lord Northcote in 1900. It 
was when Sir A. Wingate was acting Commissioner in Sind, in 
1896, that plague appeared fiirst at Karachi. 

Mr. Robert Gile^, from 18th December, 1900, to 

let April, '1902. ^ 
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Mr. A. CuminGj c. s. i., from 1st Apiil^ 1902, to 14tTi December, 
1903, when be pioceeded on leave from wliicb he did not return. 
Mr. Horace Charles Mules held the appointment until the arrival 
of Mr. John William Pitt Muir* Mackenzie, m. e. a.o., on 3id 
Match, 1904. He left on 31st March, 1905, and Mr. Wilham 
Thomson Monson acted as Commissioner till November, 1905, 
when Mr. Arthur Delaval Younghusband took charge of the 
appointment. Under his auspices this Gazetteer was published. 

In 1906 Kaiachi had the distinction of being the port at which 
T. R. H. the Piince and Princess of Wales closed their Indian 
tour and embarked foi Europe. They arrived on 17th of March 
and in the afternoon of the same day H. R. H. the Prince 
unveiled the statue of H. M. the late Empiess Yictoria in 
fiont of the Pi ere Hall. On the evening of the 19th Their Royal 
Highnesses diove to Hiamaii, wheie they were received by the 
Chairman and members of the Port Trust Board and embarked at 
the Merewether Pier on boaid H. M. S. “Renown.” 
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CENSUS 

riGUBEB, 


DISTRIBUTION 


CHAPTEE IV. 

POPULATION. 

Tables I, IV, V & VI. 

The census of 1901 showed that the people of Sind numbered 
32,10,910, having increased by 3,36,810 m the preceOmg ten years 
and by 10,04,345 since the first regular census was held in 1872. 
Divided by sex the population showed' 17,61,790 males and 
14,49,120 females. This disparity has existed as far back as 
records go and has never been satisfactorily explained. It is 
found among Musalmans as well as Uiridus. Divided by rehgion 
the population consisted of 24,46,489 Musal mans, 7,51,252 Hmdus, 
921 Jams, 7,817 Christians, 2,000 Zoroastrians, 428 Jews and 
2,003 Others.” Briefly we may say that | of the people of 
Smd are Musalmans and 5 Hindus, other faiths bemg a neghgeable 
quantity. It must be noted, however, that there are no Sikhs in 
the returns for Smd, nor any ^^Animists,” so prominent in some 
census reports. It appears from this that professors of the Sikh 
religion and also the many thousands of Bhils and other 
aboriginals in eastern Smd have on this occasion been classed 
as Hmdus. Hmdus and Musalmans are not equally distributed 
through the Provmce. Tn Thar and Parkar there are nearly 
3 Hindus to every 4 Musalmans, in the Upper Smd Frontier 
District about 1 to 10. The numbers of the more important 
Musalman races, or tribes, or castes, are Samas 7,85,816,* 
Baluchis 5,57,733, Arabs {soi^disant) 1,22,041, Muhanas 1,07,383, 
Siamras 1,02,753, Jats 77,920, Brahms 47,345, Pathans 23,061 
and unspecified Smdhis 6,11,158. The Baluchis are few in 
Thar and Parkar, but generally distributed elsewhere ; the 
Brahms most numerous m Karachi and the Upper Sind 
Frontier and about Shikarpur; the Muhanas and Jats almost 
confined to central and southern Smd and most numerous in the 
Delta; Samas and Sumras gathered into the fertile central 
districts ; Arabs and Pathans resident in Hyderabad, Sukkur and 

•TliiB includes Mahars, Dahars and Ghacliars, separated in tlie Censns Tables. 
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Shikarpur. Tlie cliief Hindu castes are tlie Yanis (including all 
Lohanas, wketlier Amil or Bania, and also Bhatias) 4,23^824, 
Dlieds 70^678, BMls 36,157, Kolis 32,126 and Rajputs 26,197. 
The Brahmans number only 13,376 and are sadly insignificant. 
The Vanis and Brahmans are generally distributed, but the Eajputg 
and also the Uheds and Kohs, with other low caste Hindus, are 
fonnd chiefly in Thar and Parkar and the adjoinmg parts of the 
Hyderabad District : they are all children of the east. Perhaps 
no part of India has a population of such mixed origins as Smd, 
but three of the principal elements may be separated with some 
distinctness. These are the Rajputs, the Baluchis and the 
Sindhis proper, includmgin the last term Jats and Mnhanas. The 
Rajputs appear to have been the predominant race of the Hindu 
kingdom which Muhamad Kasim subjugated in 711 A. D. and they 
have never ceased to invade the province from the east. Recent 
head measurements support the view that they are a purely Aryan 
stock and probably the descendants of the Kshatriya, or warrior, 
caste of ancient Hindustan. The tribes of them which were in 
the country when the Arabs invaded it (e. g. the Samas and 
Sumiasj became Musalmans centuries ago, but the more recent 
immigiants, such as the Sodhas, are Hindus still. The Baluchis 
who form the second element were the ruhng lace at the time of 
the British conquest, and for centuries before it had mvaded the 
province constantly from the west. Between these two lies the 
third element, the sons of the soil, who remained and toiled and 
suffered while the east and the west contended for dominion over 
them. In them we may recognise the descendants of the ancient 
Hindu peasantry, or of the Scythian hordes who overran the 
country fiom the first century before the Christian era, or of these 
-and other elements inextricably blended. They are all Musalmans 
now. Perhaps we should class with these the Lohanas, for that 
caste was certainly in the country when the Arabs came ; but no 
one knows whether the present Lohanas of Smd are partly the 
posterity of such of them as contrived to evade proselyj-isation, or 
all later immigrants from the Punjab. Besides these three chief 
elements there are others plainly distinguishable, low caste Hindus 
and aboriginals from the east, of whom Kolis, Dheds and Bhils 
aie the chief ; tribes and families which, pricing themselves on 
descent from the Arab conquerois, have nursed their genealogies 
^nd kept themselves distinct; Afghans and Mughals >¥110 came in 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MIGEATION. 


the train of some conqueror and remained; and many more. 
Notes on the principal tribes and castes which, the census dis- 
covered to be domiciled in Smd will follow fuither on. More 
particular information relative to their distribution in the several 
districts will be found in Tables I and VI and intioductory notes 
to those Tables. 

Of the 3240,910 people found in Sind on the Census mght, 
29,16,638 were born in the Province, leaving a balance of 2,94,272, 
or about 1 m 11. The following data of the piincipal birthplaces 
of these will give a fair idea of how the population of Sind is 
recruited from abroad : 


Baluchistan 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

64,913 

Rajputana 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

64,306 

Cutch 

• • • 

• • • 

k • • 

• • t 

51,779 

Punjab 

« • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

31,631 

Khairpur State 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

18,404 

Afghanistan 

• •• 

« t 

• • • 

• • t 

10,625 

North WestProvmces 

• t • 


• t 

7,255 

Kathiawar 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

4,129 

Goa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• t • 

2,077 

Bombay City 

• •• 


» • • 

• •• 

2,057 

Central Provinces 

• •• 

• •• 

• •t 


1,937 

Ratnagiri District 

• « • 

• •• 


• • t 

1,638 

Europe 

• •• 

• •• 


• • • 

1,565 


Of those from Baluchistan 26,554 were in the Upper Sind 
Erontier District, 24,002 111 Shikarpur and 12,829 in the Kaiachi 
District. The census was taken in January, at which time large 
numbers of the hill people of Baluchistan are down in the warmer 
plains, and there were canal woiks in progress, on which they 
could earn money. Those from Rajputana were mostly in Thar 
and Parkar and the Hyderabad District. They were also common 
labourers in quest of work. So were those from Cutch, but they 
were in Karachi chiefly and also in the Hyderabad District, e., 
the rice country of the Delta. W hen the rice was reaped they 
would return to their homes. The Punjabis were probably more 
permanent, having found good employment as boat-builders, 
wood-sawyers and also cultivators. The Afghans would mostly 
] 3 e traders and hawkers, or labourers, in Smd fpr thq season onl^^ 
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Corresponding data relative to the natives of Sind who were 
ahioad at the time of the Census cannot he obtained ; but it is 
evident that they weie compaiatively few, foi in all the native 
states of the Bombay Piesideucy, including Cutch and Kathiawar, 
only 9,463 gave Sind as their birthplace. In Bombay city, 
however, theie weie 8,661. In the bazaars of Bohbara and 
Samaihand there weie no doubt Banias born in Shikarpur, but 
they wo'uld not be veiy numeious. 

The Census of 1901 showed that 51 pei cent, of the people of 
Sind weie unmariied, the iiercentage of males bemg 57 and of 
females 43. Tu the British Distiicts of the Bombay Piesidency, 
excluding Sind, the coiiesponding figures weie 39, 46 and 31. 
Celibacy IS not esteemed in Sind more than in the lest of India 
and this remarkable difference must be assigned to two causes, 
(1) the great preponderance of Musalmans, among whom it is not 
consideied a leligious duty to be married as it is among the higher 
castes of Hindus, and (2) to the average age at which boys and 
gills are mairied bemg considerably higher in Smd. That the 
latter is the chief cause may be inferred from the fact that the 
disparity is greatest m the percentage of females, who do not in 
either community lemaiu unmarried by choice. 

The following figures, taken from the Census Report of 1901, 
show the pievalence in Smd, as compaied with the rest of the 
Bombay Piesidency, of the four principal foims of mental and 
bodily infirmity ; and also the remarkable decrease under every 
head which each successive census has revealed ; 


Per 1,00,000 Persons. 


Infirmity. 


Bind 


British Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency exclud- 
ing Sind 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

» 

Insanes 

36 

42 

28 

18 

24 

Deaf Mutes . , . 

51 

61 

40 

35 

41 

Blind . , . 

91 

97 

83 

89 

86 

Lepers ... 

5 

4 

5 

36 

52 


Females. 


12 

28 

89 

20 


CIVIL 

CONDITION. 


INFIBUITIES. 
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Statement showing total number of T-nfirm people in the 
Provmce of Sind . 

Insanes Deaf Mutes Blind Lepers. 

Year of Census 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 

1881 2,128 1,175 1,746 1,041 5,152 6,153 166 111 

1891 . . 1,608 835 2,008 986 3,277 2,878 125 84 

1901 ... 747 404 1,069 577 1,707 1,209 79 74 

That the percentage of insane persons in Smd should be double 
that in the rest of the Presidency is, to say the least, remarkable. 
This and other questions raised by the Census returns are ably 
discussed in Mr. R. E. Enthoven’s Report on them. No 
explanation which has been ofBered is quite satisfactory, but it may 
be mentioned here that the propoitlon of insane persons is always 
higher in the upper than in the lower castes and that the Indian 
religions stand in the following order with regard to the percentage 
of insanes found among the piofessors of them ; 

Parsi, 

Musalman, 

Jain, 

Hindu. 

The enormous preponderance of Musalmans in the Province 
therefore affords at least a paiLial explanation, which may be 
strengthened by the fervid and fanatical character of the religion 
of a large section of the population. In the opinion of the writer 
the sun of Sind offers an adequate reason, if there were no other. 

Por the high percentage of deaf-mutes there is no explanation 
in the field. That the percentage of bbnd persons should be so 
little above that found in the rest of the Presidency is marvellous 
in view of the glare and dust and consequent prevalence of diseases 
of the eye. Smd has always enjoyed a remarkable immunity from 
leprosy in spite of the fact that its people are great fish-eaters. 
But they hve more m the open air, owing to the absence of ram, 
than those of any other province. 

The improvement under every one of the four heads is most ^ 
remarkable and satisfactory, whatever be the explanation. In 
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pal't it may fairly be attributed to tbe great increase of the 
population by immigration, for immigrants do not usually bring 
tbeir blind and dumb -with them ; but a large share of the credit 
must still remain for assignment to improved conditions of life, 
better medical treatment and, above all, vaccmation and restriction 
of small-pox, so freq_uent a cause of blindness. 

The essence of Mahomedanism hes in the simple creed, There 
is one God and Muhammad is his Prophet.^’ Subscription to this 
and the nte of circumcision constitute a man a Musalman. But 
the orthodox faith maj be stated in a more expanded form as a 
belief in one God, in the government of the world by Him, in the 
preoidination of good and evil (tahd/ii or hismai), in an ultimate 
lesurrection and judgment, in the divine inspiration of the loraov 
and in the efficacy of the Prophet’s intercession {sliafdat) on 
behalf of his followers. The piactices enjoined upon a Musalman 
are circumcision, piayer with certain ablutions, alms, fasting, the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and abstention from unlawful flesh, gambling 
and usuiy. But many of these may be and are neglected without 
danger of exclusion from the house of prayer. In practice 
circnmcision and abstention from unlawful flesh probably 
constitute the irreducible minimum. By the law of Islam hnown 
as mldt eveiy mdividual possessed of property exceeding a small 
fixed value is required to contribute a certain part of his substance 
towards the support of his poorer neighbours. The mass of the 
Smd peasantry, though they may be acquainted with the cardinal 
articles of their creed, are careless or ignorant of its precepts; 
but upon the whole they strike a stranger as being more religious 
according to their hghts than the Musalmans of almost any other 
part of India. They are also pre-eminent for abject devotion to 
Pii s and Say ads, hving or dead. 

The rehgion of Muhammad has been fertile in schisms. The 
first division, which is still the most important, was into those 
who held by the first three Khalifas, Abu Bakar, Umar and Usman, 
as the rightful successors of the Prophet, and those who regarded 
them as usurpers defrauding Ali, the cousin and son-m-law of the 
Prophet, of his light to the succession for 24 years. When 
Husain, the son of Ali and grandson of the Prophet, was killed in 
the bloody battle for the khalifate fought at Karbala in 680 A. H., 
those who held the latter opinion adhered to his posterity 
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ieHgion. and got tlie name of Shia^ i. e., a^Tierent.^ TKe otliers snlamitted 
to the secular authority of the successful hhahfa as CouTmauder 
of the Eaithfulj and for spiritual authority fell hack upon the 
written word and canonical tradition: hence they came to he called 
Sunij 6., '^meu of the path.” They acknowledge six hooks of 
authentic tradition and four Imams, or doctors of the law, whose 
expositions may he regarded as authoritatiye, viz , Ahu Hamfa, 
Shafei, Malek and Hanhal, who lived m the eighth and -mrith 
centuries. The Sunis of Sind belong geneially to the school of 
Hauifa. It follows from their dependence upon a source of 
anthontv which is dead and immutable that they are more 
consei\ative than the Shias, being, in fact, precluded from 
adapting their dogmas or piactices to changed conditions or 
advancing knowledge. Theie aie many minor differences hetn een 
the two sects which cannot he detailed here* they hate each other 
cordially and have always persecuted each other as they had the 
power. The great bulk of the population of Smd professes the 
Sum cieed, hut most of the Talpurs, theMughals, K-hojas, Borahs, 
a considerable propoiLion of the Kalhoras and some Sayads and 
Baluchis are Shias. 

MAii-i SHIAS. Two divisions of the gieat Ismaili sect, an offshoot of the Shia, 
BOBAHs. are found in Smd. The sect derives its name from the eldest son 
of Jafar Sadik, the sixth Shia Imam, whose claim to the succession 
was repudiated by the main body on the ground that he had 
predeceased his father. A minority adhered to his posterity. In 
the 11th century, accoiding to the received tradition, an Ismaihan 
missionary, landing at Cambay, made many converts among the 
Brahmans and traders of Gujerat, whose descendants are known 
now as Borahs. On the occurrence of the dispute concerning 
the succession to the Eatimide Khabfate in Eg_ypt, which in 1094 
divided the Ismaihans into two factions, the Mustaalian and the 
Hizanan, the Borahs sided with the former, if indeed their 
conversion had taken place at that time. The line of their Imams 
practically disappeared after the fall of the Eatimide khabfate in 
1171 k D. and in 1588 the mam body of Gujerat Borahs severed 

♦The Shia Imams are —1 Ah the fourth khalifa 656-661, 2 Hassan d 671- 
3 Htissen d 6&0, 4 Zennlahdm d. 713 , 5 Muhammad BaHr d 731, 6 Jafar Sadik 
d 766 , 7 Musa Kasim d 802, 8 ^h Eeza d 824 , 9 Muhamm’ad Taki d 836; 
10 AhXakid S66, 11 Hassan Askari d 874, 12 Ah Mahdi d SSO Shias believe 
that Ah Mahdi disappeared in a grotto in his twelfth year and that he is still ahve> 
and they look forward to his reappearance to establish the universal khahphate. 
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their connection mth the Ismailian conrmunity in Arabia and 
elected a high priest of their own named Daudj whence they 
been known since that time as Daudis. All Sind Borahs are 
Daudis. Borahs conform to the ordinary Shia observances and are 
stiict in their leligious duties, though some of their views are 
unorthodox. 

Tn 1430 A. D. Pii Sadrudin, a missionary of the other, or 
Nizarian, bianch of the Ismaili Shias, came to Sind and Grujerat 
and, mth the assistance of a learned and influential Brahman, who 
is said to have laigely Hmduised his teaching, made many 
converts among the Lohanas, who acquired the name Khoja 
(spelled Khwa 3 ah in Pcisian and apparently a title of honour ). 
Su’ Tl. Burton thinks that the Klio 3 as of Sind are descendants of 
refugees from Persia and no doubt there is an admixture of this 
element among them and among the Borahs Holding doctiines 
intioduced among the Nizaiians by Hasan Sabah, the "Old man 
of the Mountain^’ and chief of the sect of "Assassins,” and 
also a theology compounded in India which admits the nine 
incarnations of the Hindu Vishnu and makes All a tenth, the 
Khojas are regarded as utterly heterodox; but they are Shia 
Musalmans, repeating in their piayeis the names of the 6 Imams 
common to all Shias and of 43 more, down to that of H. H. Aga 
Khan, then present living Imam, whose grandfather, Aga Shah 
Hasan Ali, came to Sind fiom Persia in 1842. But they do not 
regard the Koran with orthodox reverence, using instead a 
manual prepared by Pir Sadi udiii and written in the "Kho 3 a” 
character, which is the chaiacter still employed by Kho 3 as in 
business. Khojas wear the moustache, but shave the chin, 
contrary to Muslim rule. They follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance and manj'- Hindu customs. The Khoja community 
contams tivo sections, a schism having commenced am()ng 
them about 60 j’-eais ago. A minoiity, partly of those whose 
views had been modifled by long subordination to persecuting 
Sum luleis and partly of other elements, seceded fiom^ the mam 
body and repudiated the authority of the Aga Khan first in 
Bombay and then in Karachi. The movement resulted m law sutld 
for the possession of places of woiship, burying grounds andonsort 
property, an‘d has resulted in much bitterness of feeling arr which 
murders. In Smd the chief point of disagreement wasvotaries pour 
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of making iabuts at the Mukaram^ into wHck the Khojas had 
fallen tkough. it is quite contraiy to the traditions of the sect. 
When H H. the Aga was appealed to about 30 years ago and 
decided against the practice, a minority refused to obey and got 
the name of from Fir (which has no connection with Fir, a 
saint), the ordinary name for a yard in which tdhuts are set up. 
The majoiity retained the name of Panjhhdi, which means 
Brother of the Hand (fiom Pawj, the five fingers) and signifies a 
fellowship, 01 commnnion. It was not tiU a few yeais ago that 
the long quarrel between these two parties ripened into an actual 
schism, which excluded the Piidis from the Hhoja sect Outside 
of Karachi the two parties generally continue in the same 
community and even intermarry. 

Among the Makranis of the Karachi Distilct are a number of 
adherents of this strange sect, who may be classed as Musalmans 
inasmuch as they lead the Koran. They do not regard Muham- 
mad, considering that he has been superseded by the Mehdi 
whom they follow. This, accorrhug to tradition, was one Hahmat, 
or Dost Muhammad, who produced a new book from under a 
tree near Turbat in Makian, whither his followers now go on 
pilgrimage instead of to Mecca. They do not pray nor fast, 
but meet every Friday to repeat their zikr, whence their name. 
Their zikr is different from that of orthodox Mahomedamsm 
and the ceremony is said to be accompanied by ribaldry and 
immorahty. They treat their Ilullas with idolatrous reverence. 

The mystic doctrines of the Sufi sect are followed by an 
vu certain number not only of Musalmans, but also of Hindus, 
who do not on that account abandon the practices of their own 
religion. 

Hmduism has no Prophet, no Creed, no Book, and its outward 
^pects are so numerous and varied that it is impossible to define 
th^ehgion. Outwardly a pantheism in which the worship of the 
Creator is completely obscured by an idolatrous Titual, it retains 
the cond^ption of a Supreme Being, who is alluded to as Bhagwan, 
or Parameshwar, but who is regarded as having no concern in 
8 ^he affairs of men and in whose unconditioned existence it is the 
10 ^Ah every Hindu to be ultimately merged. Worship must 
that Ah sheeted to the attributes of God on which the mmd can be 
and they look foihich present themselves as concrete manifestations of 
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deity. The gods^ or demons, of tlie non-Aiyan laces have "been Religion, 
ahsoi bed into the S} stem and identified with one oi another of 
these manifestations, without much change in the symbols (idols) 
which represent them, or the iites by which they aie piopitiated. 

It IS with rofeiencc to the paiticular manifestation, or its symbol, 
which each selects as the special obiect of its adoration that the 
vaiious sects of Hinduism are classified. 

Since the Yishnuite revival of the 12th centiuy these sects have 
langed themselves in two hostile camps, namely, the Vaishnava, 
or woislnppeis of Yislinu, the Preseivei, and the Shaiva^ or 
worshippeis of Shiva the Desti’oyer. These aie sub-divided 
according to the lefoimei, oi teachei, whom they follow as theu’ 
giude. Brahma, the Cieator and fiist peison of the timity, is 
conceived of as a being not approachable by human worship, 
being in fact the Supieme Being above mentioned. The tliiee 
chief divisions of Yaishnavas found in Sind aie the Yallabhachaii, 
the Eamanandi and the SwiUiii Nui.iyan sects. The fiist com- 
piises all Pushkliarna and a few S.iiaswat Brahmans, all Bhatias, 
some Khitiis and a few Lohaiias. They aie followeis of Yallabha- 
swami, who pleached (cnca 1320 A. D ) a somewhat eiotic foim 
of Yishnu-woishiii divoiced fiom the idea of mortification of the 
flesh, and their woiship is addiessed to Kiislma (one of the incai- 
nations of Yislinu), whose image (thdlw) is bathed, clothed and 
piesented with floweis, fruit and cooked food. The followers of 
Ramanand, a lefoimei who appealed in the 14th centuiy and 
addressed himself chiefly to the lowei castes, consist of the Baiiagis. 

The deity leveienced by this sect is Rama (a raoie heioic incar- 
nation), whose temple is called a thcilw d^vao o and whose image is 
worshipped in siniilai fashion to that of TTi ishua. The Swami 
Ndiayan sect, composed chiefly of Kachhi artisans, addi esses its 
homage to Nrishna, Ins consoit Radha and the foundei Sahajanand, 
who IS legarded as an incarnation of the deity. Their worship 
lesembles in all essentials that of the. Yallabhacharis and the 
temples of both sects aie called mandtis. The exclusive worship 
of Shiva is confined to Biahmans othei than those alieady 
mentioned, Jogis, Samasis and Gosains, though Rajputs, Ods and 
Kalals occasionally pay leverence to him along with his consort 
Devi, whom they chiefly adoie. The usual form uudei which 
Shiva IS woishipped is the hngaj upon which his votaries pour 
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Religion. water and befoie whicli they lay their olTenngq of flowers, fruit 
and uncooked giain The temple dedicated to the god is kno\\n 
as a wa) K% or shivdlo. Sliakt.is, oi the ■s\ oi shippers of the consoi t, 
or female eneigy {Shalii), of Shiva, comprise Kajputs, Malis, 
Bhats, Soiuiis, Sochis and some Khatis. The various forms in 
which the goddess has appealed at dilTciout times and places are 
known hy as many difCei out names, ^^hlch icpiesoiit totally distinct 
personalities to the oidinaiy woishippor ignorant of Brahmanical 
theology. Tlius Kali, Mata, Sitala hfata, Bhai\ani, Amha, 
Chandica Devi and Ilmgluj Dc\i are some of the common forms 
under which the Do\i is invoked in Sind. The iitual consists in 
piesentiiigoil and money tothepiiest, in buniing an incense which 
Alls tlie temple with a thick smoke and on paiticular occasions 
in sacrificing goals, cocks and othei animals. Buffaloes used to he 
commonly sacnficed and the coircct manner of killing them was to 
heat them to death with cluhs. There is an esoteric worship of 
Shalcti, accompanied sometimes hy much di inking and obscene 
rites, to which the term SlidJda is moie piopeily icstricted. It is 
difficult to say to what extent this prevails in Sind, hut it is 
certainly piactisod. If any place in Iliiiduism is to ho found for 
the aboriginal tubes, the Bhils, Kolis, Dhecls and Shiksiiis, who 
have found theii way into the PioMiico fiom !hrsin\.ir, Gujerat 
or Cutch, they must he classified among'^t the Shiiktas, for 
all of them on occasion pay homage to some form oi othei of the 
malignant goddess, though the worship of those nlio have come 
from Marwar is moie parhculaily addicssed to the Eajput hero 
Eamdev."^ The Bhils also leveie another Ra3put hero Piihu. t 

But there is after all veiy little icligion in Sind that would he 
recognised as Hinduism in the lest of India. The mass of the 
Hindu population is composed of Lohaiias, of whom a few are 
Yaishnavas of the Vallahhachaii sect, and a larger number 
Daryapanthis, hut the hulk call themselves Ntinakshahis. The 
religion of Guiu Hanak Shah, who was hoinin 1469 A. D., was a 

' *EaTndov lived about 1450 near Pobnrn in Jodhpur IIo is supposed to have hud 
a miraculous hirtli and to have performed many prodigies in encounters with 
Musalmans Ho is regarded ns an incarnation of Krishna, and in tho temples 
dedicated to his worship tho images of a iidorloss horse and a pair of sandals aro 
preserved 

t Pahu, who also lived near Pokarn, is similarly revered for his prowess against 
the Musalmans His imago consists of tho figure of a man on a horso 1 \ ith a 
shield, sword and lanco. 
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revolt against Hinduism, witli wHcIi it is wliolly incompatible. 
He pieacbed the unity of the Godhead and denounced idolatiy 
and caste distinctions. Yet the prevailmg rehgion of the Lohanas 
in Sind is a blend of the two faiths in varying proportions. Many 
perform no dail}”" worship whatever, but the more lehgious lepair 
in the morning to the tikdnoj where they read a verse or two from 
the Adi Granth, the sacred booh of the Sihhs, of which they 
repeat at home the poitions known as the Japji and Snhbmani: in 
the evening they attend once more at the tikdno and listen to a 
leading and exposition by the idioa, or priest, of the Bhagwat, 
Kamayana or other Hindu slidstia. They venerate Eama 
and Krishna and other deities of the Hindu pantheon, but 
cannot be classed with the Vaishnavas or any other of 
the ancient sects of Hindmsm. On the other hand, though 
followeis of the first Sikh Guru, they have not been baptized into 
the Sikh communion, nor are they strict observers of the 
ordinances of that faith. Whilst ordinarily dispensing with the 
worship of the Hindu gods, they wear the sacred thread and 
observe aU the Hindu rites and a Brahman officiates at the 
ceremonies connected with their bmths, marriages and deaths. 
But they wear their beards m defiance of the law of all Hindu 
castes. There are, however, stricter followeis of the Sikh religion, 
who have separate places of woiship, known as Akal Bhungo, 
wheie no Hindu slidsb a is lead. There are such in Hyderabad and 
Karaclii. They add singh to their names, let their hair grow and 
wear the iron biacelet. Tn their temples especially the sacred 
cake called Eandli-Saheb is made, on which, after blessing. Guru 
Nanak used, in more faithful times, to leave his panja, ^. e., the 
impiess of his five fingers. The Kanali-Salieb is much reveied by 
Nanak-shdliis, who will pay to have it made for them in times of 
trouble, or difficulty. It is pressed to the eyes and reverently 
eaten. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to trace the origin 
of this strange cult, which is found all through the Punjab and 
north India, but has its sacred place at Uderolal in Sind. There 
IS the tomb of the miraculous infant of that name, who, 
transforming himself into an armed horseman, emerged from the 
Indus to rebuke a persecuting Musalman Governor of Tatta and 
teach him to treat all worshippers of God ahke, whatever their 
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creed. The kernel of the truth about the origin, or dissemination, 
of this form of nvei woiship, may be in this talej for both 
Musalmans and Hindus claim the saint, the former calling him 
Shekh Tahir at TJderolal and Khwa^a Kliizr at Sukkur. He is 
worshipped in two ways, by water and light. A peipetual lamp 
(jol) bums in his temple (than), while on new moons he is 
worshipped at the iiver, or a canal, or any water, with nee, sugar- 
candy, spices and fruit and also hghted lamps. 

The outward distinctive signs of Yaishnavism and Sliamsm in 
the hlal, or sectanan mark on the foiehead, are for Vishnu two 
upright lines and for Shiva three honzontal lines. The Vallabh- 
achari mark consists of two red upnght lines ivith a dot in the 
centre ; the sign employed by the Bairagis is two white or yellow 
upright lines enclosing a red streak ; the Swami Narayan symbol 
resembles that of the Vallabhacharis. The three horizontal lines 
employed by Shaivas are generally yellow, though the moie 
religious make the mark with ashes. But the appheation of the 
Ulal is far from universal: Brahmans and the religious orders are 
careful in the performance of this duty, but amongst the rest of 
the population the sectarian maiks may be sought for long in 
vain. A further distinction between Vaishnavas and Shaivas may 
be noticed in the rosaries worn or earned by the devout: a 
Vaishnava’s rosary contains 108 aiLificial beads of the tulsv or 
"sweet basil plant (jOcimwm 'basihcxim), "whilst the beads of a 
Shaiva’s rosary, though numbenng 108, are invariably the rough 
'seeds of the rudrdksha {Elccocarpxis gamtrus). 

The census of 1901 shows 921 Jains resident in Sind, of whom 
657 were in the Thar and Parkar and 126 in the Karachi Distnct. 
They were probably natives of Cutch, or Marwar. 

There were 2,000 Zoroastnans, of whom 1,841 were in Karachi, 
the only place in Sind where Parsis have made themselves at 
home. They have a fire temple in Frere Street and a tower of 
silence on a hill about 2 miles east of the Cantonment. 

Only 428 Jews were enumerated in 1901 and these were nearly 
all in Karachi. Many of them belong to the Bene-Israel com- 
munity, who are behevei to have settled in India shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Most of the religious movements in the Hmdu world to which 
recent years have given birth have found adherents in Karnnhi 
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and Hyderabad. A Sikh Sablia, established in 1868 in the latter Religion, 
to>vnj was after waids incorporated in the Brahmo SamaJ, through 
the influence mainly of a prominent citizen, Havalrai Shaukiram, 
who, after personal contact with Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, had 
foimally joined the Church of Universal Theism. A Jlfawdir was 
opened in Septembei 1875 and the little congiegation set itself 
actively to the work of social improvement. A Poor Relief Puud, 

Band of Hope and Social League (Reform Association) are among 
the institutions established in Hyderabad under the auspices of 
this body, to tlie influence of which also the two principal private 
High Schools, the Nalvarai Hiranand Academy and the Hava 
Vidalaya, owe them origin. In Harachi also thei e is' a Mandir, 
but the adheients number only 40. The Aiya Samaj, a reaction- 
aiy movement from the Brahmo Samaj, based on the authority of 
the Veda, shows more adherents but less practical results. It has 
branches in Haiachi, Hyderabad, Tatta, Larkana, Sukkur and 
Shikarpur. Theosophy is repi esented in Karachi by 46 members, 

‘mostly Parsis, who maintain a Beading Room and Library, and 
in Hyderabad by a smaller number. Other sects of recent origin, 
which attract less notice among the educated, but have a much 
larger following, are the Radha Swami and Gulabdasi, the tenets 
of which have moie in common with the popular ways of thinking. 

The census of 1901 shows 7,817 Christians in Sind, of whom Christianity. 
5,376 were males and 2,441 females. The Bntish tioops stationed 
at Karachi and Hyderabad constituted a large proportion of the 
Chnstian population, hence the disparity in the sexes. The 
population was divided by race thus, Europeans 4,221, Eurasians 
611, Hatives 2,988. Of the Native Chiistians 2,794 were Roman 
Catholics and of these 2,546 were found in the Kaiachi District. 

Practically all of them are m Karachi town, where Goanese must 
have been in great demand immediately after the conquest. They 
are clerks, shopkeepers and domestic servants and a large number 
of them have i isen to good positions. Most of the few Protestant 
Native Christians are adherents of the Chuich Missionary Society? 
which has branches at Karachi, Hydeiabad and Sukkur. Some 
account of its woik, which is principally educational, will be found 
in the chapter on Education, as also of the girls’ schools 
maintained by the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 

There are Roman Catholic Chuiches at Karachi, Hj-^derabad and 
Sukkur, and at the first-named place flourishing schools, with 
respect to which the same chapter may be consulted in the 
A. and B. Volumes. _ . 
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The tiibe or race to which a Musalman belongs is often indicated, 
though very unceitamly, by his name, or rather his title. The 
piopei names in general use aie common to all and are very 
hmited in number. Many of them are those of Old Testament saints, 
as Ibrahim, Isalr, Yakub, Tusaf, Musa (Moses), Baud and SuHman ; 
while others have come down from members of Muhammad’s 
family, like Ali and Husain. But the name of the Prophet himself 
predominates ovei all others. There are many compound names 
ending in Baksh (granted, or gift) Din (religion) Dad (asked) &c. ; 
for example Khudadad, Asked-of-God (= Samuel) and Hlahi-baksh, 
Gianted-by-God. Muhammad, oi Hmar, and by Shias Ah, is often 
added by a man to his pioper name. Khojas and Borahs use the 
Hindu suffix hlidi, A man is known by his own name and that of 
his father, connected perhaps by walad, which means “ son of ” 
and corresponds to Fitz. But a Musalman must be base-born 
indeed who has not an honorific title and this should indicate Ins 
origin. It does not always, because men assume what is not 
theirs by right, and also because some titles, being official, 
were borne in the past by men of rank who belonged to various 
races. Geneially speaking Beg indicates Mughal descent, Shah 
Persian, Khan Afghan ; but the last, which is a Persian title 
meaning prmce, was assumed by the Talpurs and is so still by meb. 
of various descent. Sayad implies a claim to be a direct descendant 
of the Prophet and Shekh is the pioper title of a convert from 
Hindmsm. Mirza, meamng prince, was prefixed to their names by 
Mughal rulers, as Mirza Ghazi Beg, and is also claimed by the 
descendants of imnugrants from Persia who claim piincely descent. 

Among Baluchis and -others to a less extent the name of the 
Tribe, or Clan, becomes the surname of its members, like 
McPherson, McTavish, &c. The name of the common Sindhi is 
"used without a title and often indicates his Hindu ongm, being 
derived from the day of the week on which he was born, or from 
common objects in natui e. 

Of the 23,061 Afghans enumerated at the Census of 1901, 14,220 
belonged to the Kdikai and 6,209 to the Gilzai clan. More than 
one-third of them were found in the District at that time named 
Shikarpur, which was ruled diiectly from Kabul from about 
1747 to 1824. It IS probable, however, that many were traders 
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and in Sind for the season only. Others were in the Army or 
Police. 

Alwis are those who claim to be descendants of Ali by wives 
other than the Prophet’s daughter. 1,068 persons described 
themselves as Alwis at the census of 1901. 

A tradition prevails among the Baluch (or Baloch) txibes that 
they came from Aleppo through Baghdad along the border of the 
Persian Gulf to Makran, whence they spread into the Tudus valley. 
They say that they were expelled by Yazid the second Umayid 
caliph (680-684) and that they settled for a time in TTirman before 
proceeding to Makran. The tradition is supported to some extent 
by the similarity between the names of Baluch tubes settled in 
Sind and those borne by certain tribes in Syria at the present day. 
But it is futile to attempt to trace the Baluch to any single stock. 
The tribes and sub-tnbes are of various and mixed origins. “ The 
criterion of unity,” as Mr. Hughes-Buller says, is not common 
descent, but common good or ill.” The name of a tribe appears 
to be referable in many cases to some place from which its nucleus 
probably came, as Dombki fiom the river Dom and BugLi from 
Bug, both on the Persian side of Baluchistan, 

The numerous Baluch tribes, with their divisions and legendary 
origins, are described in Mr. Shekb Sadik All’s Short Sketch of 
the Musalman Paces in Sind, Baluchistan and Afghanistan.” 
The following are the most promment tribes settled m Smd ; 

Bugti. This is a transfrontier hill tribe which, having eluded 
Sir Charles Napier’s pumtive expedition m 1845, resumed its 
daring raids on Kachhi and Sind, carrying off on one occasion 
15,000 head of cattle from the country round Shikg^rpur. Tn 1847 
a raiding party containing half the fighting men of the tilbe was 
intercepted and almost annihilated by Lieutenant Merewether, 
after which their chiefs surrendered and, with about 2,000 of 
their followers, were settled on lands near Larkana. Many of 
these, however, returned to their hills and in 1901 there were only 
9,285 Bugtis in tlie Province. Their chief, Nawab Sir Shahbaz 
Khan, k. c. i. e., resides usually at Dero Bibrak in his native 
hills, but IS a great man in Sind, holding large lands in the Upper 
Sind Frontier and Thar and Parkar Districts. 

Burdi or Buledi, numbermg 65,216, of whom more than 21,000 
are settled in the Upper Smd Frontier, at Dari in the Kandhkot 
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Talnlca of whicli Bistiict the present head of the tribe, hhan 
Bahadm Mfr Ah Muiad Khan Sundram, has his seat. There are 
two other cluefs of sections of the tnbe, Ghulam All K han son 
of Jafar Khan in the Jacohahad Taluka, and Kaiam Jihan son of 
Sher Muhammad in the Kandhhot Taluka of the Hpper Sind 
Erontier Distiict. The Bmdis foimerly infested the jungles of 
Bm’diha, subsisting mainly by plunder, and gave much trouble for 
some yeais after the British conquest, but under Geneial Jacob’s 
management soon became oiderly and peaceable. 

CJidudaa, numbering 72,120, mostly m the Suklcur, Larkanaand 
Hyderabad Collectorates. This tnbe was for many generations 
so influentiaLin the country about Shikaipur that the whole 
paiganah was known as Ghandukah. After the conquest the 
chief. Wall Muhammad, was allowed to retain his jagirs of 
Ghaibi Dero, Miizapur and Khan TJstilla, measuring 1^ lakhs of 
acres, which weie afterwards secured to his son Ghaibi Jihan and 
his heiis by a sanad subject, should the British Government see 
fit, to the payment of a Nazdrana not exceeding Rs. 2,000 on 
each succession. The present chief is -Ah Hawdz (now called 
Wadero Ghaibi Khan after his great gnndfather). 


Domhli, numbeiing 41,241. This was one of the most warlike 
of the transfrontier tribes, occupying lands in eastern Kachhi, 
wheie their titular chief still resides ; but after Sir Charles 
Hapier’s compaign against them and the Jalclii anis in 1845 a 
portion of the tube was settled by him on lands given to them at 
Janideio in the Jacobabad Taluka. Most of them are now to be 
found in the Laikana, Sukkur and Hyderabad Districts. Their 
chief is Miro Kbnn wd. Baluch JChan Dombki who holds a jagir 
in the Upper Smd Piontier District 

JdLhdm. This is numerically a small tribe, but was intimately 
associated with the last and was also settled at Janidero, where 
their chief W adero Bahawal TCban wd Ghulam Ali K^Kan still 
resides. His grandfather was the famous lobber chief Darya 
Khan, who gave Sir Charles Hapier so much trouble, was forgiven 
and granted a jagir, intugued dm mg the mutmy, was deported 
to Aden and died there. 


Jamdlij numbeiing 26,314. 
Jatoiy numbering 50,793. 


} 


These are two peaceful tribes 
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whicli have long been settled in Smd. The Jamahs^ who consider 
themselves a branch of the great Kind tribe, have three divisions 
undei the following chiefs* Wadero Lashkar Khan', hvirig at 
Bakhiro, a Kalat village near the bordei of Jacobabad Taluka ; 
Sobdar Khan wd. Shahu Khan in Shahdadpur Taluka in the 
Upper Sind Frontier District , Wadeio flayat Khan wd. Bakhsho 
Khan, who hves at Phulji in the Larkana District. 

Kai mail. This is a small tribe, classed as Baluch and tracing 
their name to Karmat in Makran, but evidence is not wanting of 
Sumra or Sama origin and Sir C. Elliot thinks the name points to 
the adoption by theii progenitors of the Karmatian heiesy (See 
Sumra below) . They were settled for centuries in Sakro, where 
their chiefs held jagirs, in which they were confirmed after the 
conquest. The piesent chief is Malk Ghulam Shah wd. Daulat 
Khan. 


lyitisalihan 
Tribes ’ 
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Khosa, 45,516, said to be a branch of the Rinds. General Jacob 
says they aie plunderers, cultivatois, soldiers, or shepherds, 
according to circumstances.” They supported the Kalhoras, so 
were out of favour in the time of the Talpuis, when many of them^ 
roaming over Thar and Paikar, were foremost among the raiders 
who harassed Cutch in the thirties. Their present chief is Hazar 
Khan son of the late Rahim Khan, Zamindar in Jacobabad. 

Laghdrij 44,916, a branch of the Rinds, settled chiefly in the 
Hyderabad District. To this tube belonged Wall Muhammad 
Laghari, the ablest and most enhghtened mmister that the 
Mirs ever had, whose four sons jvere confirmed after the conquest 
in their jagirs in the Hydeiabad and Larkana Districts. i The 
chief of the tube lives in the Punjab. 

Lashdrzj 29,145. This tribe has no hving chief. , 

Man. This is a powerful predatory tiibe which has its home in 
the Man hills, where its chief resides. The tribe appears to have 
grown out of veiy mixed elements. The Talpur Mirs came of it. 
A laige number of Mans settled in central Sind long ago, but they 
retain little connection with the original stock. 

Bind, 88,642. This tribe is considered the eMe of the Baluchi 
race, the national hero, Mir Chakar Khan, having been a hneal 
descendant of Rind the son of Jalal Khan. • But the tube has not 
kept itself pure and its piesent head in Baluchistan is not even a 
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Balucli, “but an Afghan, while among men of other tribes there 
has always been a scramble for the name , so the use of it has 
become somewhat piomiscuous. Wadero Yar Muhammad Jihan, 
resident in Sehwan Taluha, is regarded as the chieftain of the Sind 
Emds, the majority of whom are settled in the Larkana-Shikdrpur 
country. 


The Kordij Magsi and TJmrdni are small tribes, treated in the 
census returns as non-Baluchi and written Karai, Mazaj and 
Murani. Their numbers have been added to the Baluchi total in 
Table VI. 


Of the Baluchi (sometimes called in ballads the Sir 

E. Burton says that he is a far superior being to the Sindhi, 
"fairer in complexion, more powei fully formed, of more 
hardy constitution, and, when intoxicated, sufficiently brave in 
battle. He has his own ideas of honour, despises cowardice and 
has no small share of national pride At the same time he is 
addicted to intoxication, debauched in his manners, slow in 
everything except the cunning of a savage, violent and revengeful j 
his manners are rough in the extiemo j his amusements are chiefly 
field sports and drmking, and his food is coarse and distasteful. 

As a people the Beloochees are unusually illiteiate. There is not, 

I believe, in all Smd a single learned Beloochee.” But Sir 
E. Burton was an uncharitable witness. He ignoies the great 
Baluchi virtue of hospitably and does less than justice to their 
courtesy. Mr. A. Hughes-Buller asserts that the Baluch considers 
cleanbness and bravery to be incompatible. 

BANi ABAe. Baifl Abas, or Abasis, are descendants of Abas, the uncle of the 
Prophet, but it is open to question whether many of the 7,392 
persons who described themselves as such at the census of 1901 
have Arab blood in their veins. They are completely fused with 
the indigenous races. 

BOBAH. Borahs first migrated to Smd shortly after the British conquest; 

nud are contractors and traders, or keep shops and deal in iron 
and tin ware. All Sind Borahs are Daudis of the Ismaili sect. ' 
They are stiict observers of the ashura, or anniversary of the 
massacre of Karbala, and of the fast of Eamzan, and look upon 
the pilgrimage to Mecca as compulsory for all who can afford it ; 
the pilgrimn-ge to Karbala is also performed, but it is not 
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considered oWigatoiy. They repeat their prayers, like ordinary 
Shiasj thrice daily and they follow the law of zaldt They 
meet in mosques and their piiests are called mullas they have no 
special service on Friday. Tliey are zealous in religion and good 
men of business. They marry in their own community, geneially 
at the age of 15. Circumcision is performed before 7. The 
moustache must be worn but may be trimmed : the beard must be 
neither cut nor trimmed. 

Brahuis are the most numerous race in Baluchistan and the one 
to which the reigning family belongs. They distinguish between 
themselves and Baluchis, calling the letter Nhdruij i. e., lowlander, 
and Masson thinks Biahui may be a corruption of Ba-rohi, 
meanmg literally, “of the waste,^* so that the two names may 
contrast hke highlander and lowlander. Others consider Brahui 
to be an eponym from Braho, which is a common contraction for 
Ibrahim. There has been much speculation as to the oiigm of 
this strange tribe, whose language, Biahuihi, has no affinity with 
BahccJilij being considered by the best authorities to belong to 
the Diavidian stock. On the other hand there is much evidence 
among them of a Scythian origm. The three largest Brahui 
tribes are by themselves classed as Jadgal, which means Jat, while 
in Makran Biahuis are commonly called Kurds and their language 
Kurdi. There is a curious tradition also that they are Bem-Israel, 
descendants of Jews exiled in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. They 
are Sums, but it is stated that they have no sayads, firs, nor 
mullas, alnong them and are much less bigoted than Baluchis. 
They do not differ from the latter noticeably in dress or customs, 
except that their women are particularly fond of indigo, a colour 
that Baluchis will not wear ; but the Baluchis look down upon 
them. '“No self-respectmg Baloch will give his daughter in 
marriage to a Brahui” (R. Hughes-Bnller, m Report of Baluchis- 
tan Census 1901). There are 47,345 Brahuis in Sind, of whom 
17,854 are within the limits of the former Shikarpur District and 
12,055 in the Karachi District. They are divided into many 
sub-tribes. 

Chachars (16,760) are a tribe of Hindu origin like the Sama 
tribe, of which they may be a branch. They live on the right 
bank of the Indus in the Upper Sind Frontier, Sukkur and 
L^rkana Districts and are cultivators or cattle breeders. 
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Daliars (4^730) are of Erndu origin, like the Sama trihe^ 
of which they may he a branch. Unhke the Samas, they lefer 
their origin to a Hindu king Dahar, who was killed by the 
Arab conqueror Muhammad Kasim. Tn the times immediately 
preceding the u’lse of the Kalhoias they gave much trouble to 
the governors of Bnlrkur. They were ruled by a Jam, who 
retained his authority under the Kalhoras, but was dispossessed 
by the Talpurs. They allowed him, however, one-eighth of the 
revenue and ceitain zamindari rights, which were confirmed by 
the Biitish Government and are enjoyed by his successors to the 
present day. The Dahars are settled mostly in Hbauro Taluka 
and aie chiefly cultivators. 

A tribe of comparatively recent immigrants from Eijputana 
who have become Musalmans. They are settled about Ghotki as 
farmers. 

Hindus recently converted to Islam and settled as farmers and 
cattle keepers in the Ghotki, Sukloir and Shikarpur Talukas. 
It IS said that the sacred threads which they renounced on their 
conversion are preserved at the shrme of Pir Miisa Nawab m 
Bahawalpur territory. 

The Jats are a Sindhi tribe apparently of Scythic extraction, 
which was settled in the earliest times of which a record exists 
in Nudha, the modern Kachhi, whence they appear to have 
wandered to the south of Sind, where they are now most 
numerous. There the geographer Ibn Haukal found and described 
them m the 10th century (see page 88, note). They were 
breeders of camels, for which their country was famous. They 
have retained the same occupation to this day and given their 
name to it, so that the term is colloquially equivalent to 
camel-man. Tn Baluchistan the word means stiictly a camel-man, 
the tribe being distingmshed as Jat (with a hard t), which agam 
m Sind IS a common term for a boor or blockhead. The whole 
subject reqmres mvestigation. There were 77,920 Jats in Sind 
in 1 901, and those in the south of the Province have a chief, who 
IS Malk Ghulam Husem wd, Malk Jahan Khan, of Jati, a Pirst 
Class Jagirdar. 

This tribe, like the Niimria (q. v.), to which it is related, was 
included in the Samas in the Census of 1901, so its strength is 
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not Vnown. It also appears to be of E^ajput origin, but came into 
Sind from Makran. Jokliias infested the Delta and plundered 
traders at least two centuries ago, but the tribe was obscure until 
the time of Ghulam Shah Kalhora,' who rewarded one Bijar 
Jokhia with the title of Jam for assassinating the Eaja of 
Dhareja (see History). Under their new chief the tribe rose to 
power and occupied all the country between the Habb River and 
Ghara Creek, south of the Malir. The Jam was granted a right 
to levy customs duties on all merchandise passmg from Karachi 
to Tatta and various other privileges which yielded him an income 
of' Rs. 6,500 a year. He also shared with the JSTdmrias the 
privilege of protecting caravans from Karachi to Sehwan. After 
the British conquest the ruling Jam, Mihr Ali, was confirmed in 
his rank and granted a jagir. The present Jam, Murad All of 
Malir, is his son. The Panwhars of Sehwan appeal to be a 
branch of the Jokhias and the Burfats, or Bulfats^ of Las Bela aie 
allied to them. 

Kalhoras claim descent from Abas the uncle of the Prophet, 
and probably belong to the same stock as the DaddpotraS (see 
page 108). The Kalhora rulers were Shias and many of the tribe, 
especially those who dwell in towns, are of the same persuasion, 
.but rustics are mostly Sums. At the last census 21,44d persons 
were returned as Kalhoras. The Kalhora chiefs were called Mian 
and considered to be persons of great sanctity : their followers 
are still known as Mianwals. 

Khadrds {i. e. Eunuchs).. These form a distinct religious, or 
mendicant, order in Sind, though no account of them was taken 
at the Census. The corammuty originated with the numerous 
zenana eunuchs who were hbeiated, e., thrown on the world 
helpless and friendless, after the British conquest and naturally 
banded together. How it has been recruited since is not known 
even to the Police. Khadras, whether originally Hindu or 
Musalman, dress like women, call themselves Fakirs, acknowledge 
a headman, have a creed of their own, worship Bakrasar Devi, or 
Deval Devi, offering her, instead of flesh, a paste (Siro) of flour, 
sugar and ghi, and set up her image in a Marin. They are 
distributed all through the Province and halve a pathetic custom 
of presentmg themselves at any house in which a male child has 
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been born and asldng for alms, wbicb on sucb an occasion are 
probably never refused to them. 

The Khojas, or Khwajas, are descended from Lohanas who 
embraced the Ismaihan form of Shiaism in the 15th century, with 
an admixture probably of refugees from Persia. They compnse 
two sects, the Firms and the Panjhhdis, of which an account has 
already been given under Religion. The Pird 2 s, though they 
still retain Hindu customs connected with birth, marriage and 
death, profess a creed which approximates to Shia orthodoxy. 
They have no mosque, but they meet for prayeis in a building 
called a mumbar. They offer piayers tin ice daily, but have no 
special service on Friday. They do not bestow their alms upon 
the Aga TThan, having abjured their allegiance to him, or been 
excommunicated. The Pan^bJidis are followers of the Aga 
Khan, as the vicegerent of the unrevealed Imam,” to whom 
they pay their zaldt. They pi ay thrice in the day, but the 
same formula is repeated on each occasion ; the prayer contains a 
mixture of Hindu and Islamic teims. Their head-man is called 
mulld and persons well versed in their creed are Imown as hhagats, 
both words being of purely Hindu origin- They have no mosque, 
but meet for prayer m ajamdit Uidnah^ or lodge. 

Outside Karachi the Pvidxs and Pavjhhdis hve geneially in the 
same community and sometimes intermariy. Khojas wear or 
shave the heard as they choose, and the Pirdis generally prefer to 
retain it : the moustache is not shaved. Early marriages are not 
regarded with approval : circumcision is generally performed at 
the age of 2 or 3. 

Kureshis are Arabs of the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. 
The census of 1901 shows 24,266 persons of this tribe, but it is 
practically cei tain that a great number of these people are not 
Kureshis and have adopted the name only to raise themselves in 
the social scale. Kureshis are all Snuis, Amongthem are some 
of the most venerated Phs in the countiy. 

A small tribe, which seems to be of obscure Hmdu oiigin, 
settled near the river in the Rohri Division, farming and breeding 
cattle. 

Mahars (31,429) are a tribe of Hindu origin found chiefly in the 
Shikarpur (Sukkur and Larkana) District, where they were 
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associated witli tlie Dahars in turbulence before tbe rise of tbe 
Ealhoras, and also m tbe Hyderabad District. Tbe name is 
probably identical witb Mer (or Mibira) and tbe race witb tbe 
Mers of Ajmir and Katbiawar, wbo are by some considered to be 
descendants of tbe Scytbian Meds. At some time before tbe 
middle of tbe 17 tb century tbe Mabars^ or a section of them, 
effected a settlement on tbe west of tbe river, near where 
Sbikarpur was afterwards built. Here they came into conflict 
witb tbe Daudpotras, by whom they were subjugated, or expelled. 
They are now farmers and cattle breeders. Tbeir chief is 
Muhammad Baksb Khan wcZ. Haji Eban, azamindar of Khanpur 
in Mirpur Taluka of tbe Sukkur District. 

Memans (= Muamins, or Believers) are said to be tbe descend- 
ants of Lobanas converted to Mabomedanism at Nangar Tbatta 
(Tatta) in tbe middle of tbe 15tb century by a saint from Baghdad 
named Sayad Tusif-ud-din Kadiri. They afterwards migrated to 
Bbuj and spread to Bombay, but many remained in Sind and are 
a prosperous and much respected community. Though most 
successful in trade they also follow agriculture. They are Sunis 
of tbe Hanifi School, religious and fond of learnmg. Tbe 
Sindbi differ fiom the Kacbi Memans in that they follow tbe law 
of inheritance laid down in tbe horan and do not dispose of tbeir 
property by will, as tbe latter have taken to doing. Hence tbeir 
wives and daughters always receive tbe provision which tbe 
Prophet ordained. 

Tbe term Mughal, winch is the same as Mongol and its 
derivative Mongolia, is loosely appbed in India to all foreign 
Musalmans from tbe north-west, except Patbans. Two Mughal 
dynasties, tbe Aigbun and Tarkhan, held power in Sind for a 
short period and from them and tbeir followers are descended 
most of tbe 10,293 Mughals found in the country at tbe present 
day. Mughals are Musalmans of tbe Sbia sect. 

Mubana (107,383). Tbe derivation of this name is uncertain, 
but it denotes tbe Musalman fishing caste in Sind, with all its 
numerous divisions, on tbe sea-coast and mland. The Muhanas 
of Makran are called Meds and that name is not nuknown in 
Sind; but it seems impossible now to trace tbe continmty of these 
witb tbe Scytbian Meds wbo bved on tbe banks of tbe Indus a 
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tliousand years ago. The Mnhanas are not only fishermen, hut 
sailors and boatmen. Tnland they are commonly called MirbaJiar, 
which IS an honorific title meaning “Lords of the Sea.^’ Many 
of them divisions are merely local, as Kaiachia and Lana; and the 
relations of these to each other with respect to intermarriage, &c. 
are various. 

Tn No. NTTI of the Imperial Tables of the Census of 1901, the 
Numnas, Lilmrias, or Nau-mardis, appear to be included in the 
Samas on the assumption that they are a branch of that tribe. 
This IS unfortunate, for they have occupied quite a distinct place 
in the history of Sind. That they are of Rajput origin need not 
be disputed, but, having early settled in Baluchistan, their 
affinities have always been with the people of that country. Abul 
Razl m the Ain-i-Akban describes the Kbirthar hills as the 
dwelling place of the tribe of Nuhmardi Baluchis. Just before the 
Biitish conquest they held all the bill country between the Habb 
and the Indus and between the Baran and Malir rivers and 
levied black mail [nath] on all merchandise passmg between 
Karachi and Sehw^n and Kotii, in return for which they were 
responsible for its safety. Their chiefs (malkb) weie alhed by 
marriage with the Khan of Kalat, the Jam of Las Bela and the 
Talpur Mirs. Sir Baitle Rrere described them as probably the 
largest tribe in lower Sind. Besides their lands these malJcs 
enjoyed many miscellaneous rights, such as the fish, opium and 
hquor contracts at Koti’i. The following first class Jagirdars are 
their descendants. 

Malk Sobdar Khan ivd. Malk Sardar Khan, the Chief of the 
Niimrias, and Malk Dodo Khan wd. Malk Salar Khan, residents of 
Kotri Taluka. 

The Samas are a branch of the great stock of Yadav Rajputs 
and have been settled in Sind fiom time immemoiial. Samanagar 
on the Indus was them ancient capital and is probably represented 
by the modern Sehwan When they seized the supreme authority, 
in the fouiteenthcentmy, then fii*st capital was Samui a few miles 
noith of Tatta. The Lakhas and Sahtas mentioned in the 
Cliachnanmh aie Sama tribes. With the exception of a few 
Sahttis the Samas aie now all Musalmans. There aie 732,897 
Samas in the Piovince. 
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Tlie term Sayad means Chief and is applied exclusively to the 
descendants of the Prophet’s grandsons Hasan and Husain. 
Sayads are therefore either Hasani or Hnsami. The census of 1901 
recoids 10^607 Hasani and 26j6l3 Husaini Sayads in Sind, but the 
hallowed name is easily assumed and not willingly disputed, and 
we may very well be sceptical whether more than a veiy small 
percentage of this great host has any of the blood of the Prophet 
in its veins. AV hen the heathen Mughals were devastating the 
Musalman kingdoms in Central Asia many pious and learned 
Sayads found refuge in Sind and others followed later and settled 
in Sehwan, Bukkur or Tatta, whence their descendants spread, 
being greatly favoured by most of the rulers, especially the 
Talpurs. The men of note among them in each district are 
mentioned in the B. Yolume concerned. 

Though they have been tabulated in the census returns as 
Arabs, the Shekhs of the Province, like those of other parts of 
India, are probably without exception recent converts from 
indigenous races. The number recorded at the census of 1901 was 
31,653. They are all Suriis. 

Tn the census of 1901 no less than 6,11,168 persons were 
registered as Sindhis, but there is no such caste. The term covers 
any native of Sind, though in common use it would exclude 
those, hke Baluchis, Brahuis, or comparatively recent settlers 
from Cutch, who are still regarded as foreigners. We must 
conclude therefore that the Sindhis of the Census were Jats and 
Samas and Sumras and members of minor tribes who, failing to 
make their exact position clear to the enumerators, were lumped 
together under the general head. Of course this vitiates to a 
great extent all the figures given under those castes to which this 
large number belonged. 

This name is apphed to settlers from the Punjab, who are 
numerous in the Larkana District and speak the Siidxhi 
(= north-country) language, but it does not indicate a tribe. 
It was a common appellation of the Halhoras when they were 
rising into power. 

The Sumras are a branch of the Pramara Hajputs, who appear 
to have en]oyed more or less power in Sind from the 8th to the 
middle of the 14th century and towards the end of that period 
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were independent rulers. Erom the contents o£ a letter addressed 
by a Diuse apostle to Shekh Ibn Sumar Ra3a Bal of Multan in 
1032 A. D it is conjectured by Elliot that, before they 
apostatized from their ancestral faith to Islam, the Sumras had 
intermediately adopted the tenets of the Karmatian heresy. They 
are now Sums, but the date of the conversion is not known. The 
number, of Sumras in the Province is 102,753. The majority of 
washermen and dyers are Sumras. 

Besides these there are innumerable names which may be given 
in answer to the question. What is your caste? Some indicate 
the speaker’s trade, or that of his father or grand-father, some 
the Hmdu caste to which his people belonged before they became 
Musalmans, some the nationahty of a fore-father. Examples 
are : Akhund (a teacher), Kdsid (a courier), Mirdsi (a musician). 
Gold (a slavej, Khdskheh fan attendant slave), 8h^d^ (a Negro), 
SabsM (an Abyssinian), Gada (a half-cast Negro or Abyssmian). 
Tn the census of 1901 no less than 611,158 persons were registered 
as Sindhi Unspecified. 

TTtndtt Tbibes and Castes. 

The name of a Hindu is often an index to his caste The name 
itself IS sometimes one common to all Hinduism, bemg that of one 
of the deities in the pantheon, as Narain and Ram; and sometimes 
one peculiar to Sind and the Punjab. To this the upper castes 
always add a suffix, except in their families and among intimates. 
Among the Lohanas the common suffixes are Rai (= Eao, a 
king). Das (a slave) Ram, Mai, Chand, Lai aud Nand. Thus the 
child Hira, an emerald, or Moti, a pearl, becomes the gentleman 
Hiranand, or Motiram. Of these suffixes Mai, one of the com- 
monest among Banias, is eschewed by Amils, especially after 
certam names. Thus a man named Shewakmal may confidently 
be put down, as a Bania : if he were an Amil he would call himself 
Shewakram. Brahmans use generally the same suffixes as Lohanas, 
but the term jz, expressive of respect and equivalent to Sir, which 
is so famihar a suffix in Gujerat and the Deccan, appears to be 
restricted in Sind to Pushkarna Brahmans. Some Hmdus have the 
Musalman suffix Baksh and those who follow the Sikh rehgion 
closely mdicate it by putting Singh after their names. But the 

History of India, Vol. I, p. 491. 
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name is x^ermanent and Iiereditaiy, wliile the religion may be 
volatile. 

A Hindu is usually known by his own name and that of liis ’ 
fathei, but a distinguishing title often comes intense and acquires 
the force of a surname. This is most frequently derived from the 
place of biith or long residence, with the Baluchi am added, like 
Lahorani, oi from an ancestral name, with the same addition. In 
Smd, as everyivheie else, there is a modem tendency to give 
prominence to these surnames where they exist and perhaps to 
assume them. 

Hindus of the lower castes are distinguished by the absence of 
suffixes, the place of which is often taken by the name of the 
man’s trade or caste; e. g. Pursu Sonaro, which is exactly 
equivalent to Tom Goldsmith. The names themselves are generally 
different from those of the upper castes, being sometimes derived 
from the days of the week, as Sumo, or Sumar, Mangal, etc., and 
sometimes from animals and common things. 

The word Baiiagi denotes a person devoid of passion and is 
applied to a religious order of mendicants who profess to have 
estianged themselves fiom the interests and emotions of mankind. 
Bairagis are therefore not a separate caste. The order admits 
members of any Hindu caste and falls into two divisions known 
as Bhidi and Ndd % : the latter abjm’es marriage whilst members of 
the Bindi division are permitted to marry. Bairagis hve entirely 
on charity and abstain from ammal food : they are worshippers of 
Yishnu. Tn 1901 they numbered 2,187, of whom 922 were 
females, so Bindusm is evidently the more popular doctrine. 

This name, which is merely a vulgar form of Wdniaj or Wdni, 
or Ydnij and should indicate a member of some divison of that 
great caste, has become the common Indian and Anglo-Indian term 
for a Hmdu merchant, shopkeeper, or money-lender. In Smd it 
most commonly mdicates a Lohanawho is notan A mil, butm 
Thar and Parkar a TTirai;. 

Bhats, numbering 3,546 m 1901, belong to one of those castes 
for which Hmduism has invented a hybrid origm; they aie said 
to have spnmg from a Kshatnya father and Vashya mother. They 
are hereditary bards whose services consist in attending marriage 
find other ceremonies, for which they receive customary. fees. 
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Their diet includes meat and alcohol, hut Marwari Bhats are 
vegetarians. They form an endogamous caste and are worshippers 
of the goddess. 

Bhatias, of whom 9,500 were enumerated in 1901, claim to he 
Bhati Rajputs of the Tadav stock, who are the ruhng trihe in 
Jaisalmer, hut this is very doubtful. They are one of the great 
trading castes, the connections of which form an exceedingly 
difficult ethnological problem. In the census they were classed as 
Vanis. In Sind they are enterprising traders and a few are in 
Government service. They form an endogamous caste with 84 
exogamous sub-divisions. They are Vaishnavas of the Vallabha- 
chari sect and are mostly vegetarians. They burn their dead. 

Bhils, numbering 36,157 in 1901, are immigrants from Marwar 
and the great majority of them are in the Thar and Parkar 
District. Their occupations in this Province consist of menial 
service and labour. They generally marry amongst themselves. 
They bury their dead, eat the flesh of every domestic or wild 
animal, except the horse, ass, camel and monkey, and are much 
addicted to drink. They revere all deities, especially Devi and 
the two tribal heroes Pabu and Ram, but the principal objects of 
their worship are the spirits of the jungle. 

The majority of Brahmans in Sind, of whom 13,376 were 
returned in 1901, belong to one or other of the three endogamous 
divisions Saraswat, Pushkarna and Shrimali. The first, written 
Sarsudh in the Census leport, is one of the five Gauda families of 
Brahmans. There were originally three endogamous divisions of 
Saraswat Brahmans in Sind, Barhiwith 12 sub-divisions, Bawanjahi 
with 52 sub-divisions, and others, but with the exception of a few 
families the two first divisions have now intermarried. In Upper 
Sind Saraswats are now divided into Saraswats and Rherajani 
Saraswats, the latter being considered inferior : in Lower Sind 
similar divisions are called Setpals and Sarawats, the former being 
able to marry with the Saraswats of Upper Sind and the latter 
with the Kherajanis. With the exce^^ion of a few who have 
entered Government service, Saraswats are the spiritual guides of 
the Lohanas, at whose ceremonies they officiate. Pushkarnas and 
Shrimalis are both sub-castes of the Gurjar family, one of the 
five Dravida families of Brahmans. Pushkarnas, or Pokarnis, are 
chiefly confectioners, or are employed as cooks by well-to-do 
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Sfahmtlns and other vegetarian TTmdus. Bhatiaa and in rare 
cases Lolianas employ Puslikarna Brahmans as their priests ; a few 
Pushkamas are also astrologers and traders. Shrimalis are 
mendicants and accept as alms things which are considered 
degrafhng by Saraswats and Pushkamas: they are frequently 
engaged by Hindus of all classes to repeat verses with a view to 
the propitiation of unfavourable planets. Saraswats as a class are 
mostly Yallabhacharis and worshippers of Krishna, though many 
worship Shiva and Saraswati. Pushkamas are all Yallabhacharis, 
whose special deity is Krishna. Shrimalis worship Shiva. But 
Brahmans, though they address their worship more particularly 
to certain deities, revere all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. 
Saraswats in the villages partake of meat and alcohol, but in towns 
they observe a stricter diet, or profess to do so : Pushkamas and 
ShrimaKs are vegetarians. A Saraswat will eat food cooked by 
a Lohana, which the other two classes will not touch. Saraswats 
speak Smdhi, Pushkamas and ShrimaKs Sindhi, Gujarati and 
Marwari. Tn addition to the above there are a few depressed 
Brahmans known as Chhanchhnas or Sawuis, who subsist on alms 
obtained for propitiating Saturn. 

The Chaians, (also called Barats), are a semi-sacred caste, 
held m honour among Rajputs as bards, of whom 4,415 were 
enumerated in 1901, mostly of course in Thar and Parkar. They 
are generally not well off and hve partly by beggmg, but also 
deal in cattle, cultivate land, or take service. They burn their 
dead, except infants under a year, eat meat and drink spirits and 
dress like other Mirwaris. 

Dheds, numbering 70,678 in 1901, are the principal out-caste 
race of Gujerat and Eajputana, whose presence in Sind was 
largely due to the famme prevailing in those provinces. But most 
of those found in Thar and Parkar, who were more than 30,000, 
were probably permanent. One of their chief occupations is to 
strip dead animals of their skins. They are worshippers of Devi 
and bury their dead. 

Gosains, of whom 1,619 were enumerated in 1901, form a 
rehgious order of mendicants and not a caste. Members of any 
Hindu caste are admitted into the order On performing certain 
ceremonies and submitting to certain rules of discipline. The 
chief occupation of the order is men^cancy. Gosains are 
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•worsliippers o£ Sliiva : they are allowed to marry witliin the order 
and to partake of meat and alcohol. They wear ochre-coloured 
gaiments and their dead are huiied in a sitting position with a 
quantity of salt under and above the body : some however throw 
their dead into the Indus. 

Under this head 1,082 persons weio enumerated among Hmdus 
in 1901. The heading is misleading, JTnjdm being theMusalraani 
and Nhdvi, oi in Sind Ndi, the Hindu name for a barber. The 
Hindu barbers iii Sind come mostly, it appears, from Marwar, 
Cutch, orGujeiat. As ever} u here else m India, the barber is 
a most important person, including among his functions those of 
rural surgeon, matiimonial agent and local neivs-vendor. His 
ivife IS the Milage midwife and '‘gossip.” It is lucky to meet 
the Ndi. 

JAtias come from MaiwAr and arc tanners of hides and skins. 
In 1901 they numbered 1,0G1. Tlicy form an endogamous caste 
with numeious exoganious siih-divisions. Tliey use meat, fish and 
spirits, hut not buds. They arc worshippers of Shna and revere 
Ramdev as their patron saint. Jutias ci ornate their dead. They 
have a practical monopoly of the hide tanning ti adc m Ilyderahad 
and many of them are well-to-tio. 

Jogis aio memheis of an ascetic oidei of mendicants wliich 
admits leciuits from any Hindu caste. It is doubtful whether it 
should he called an order at all, for the woid Jopi, or Yogi, simply 
means one who practises yog, i. c., an ascetic. Their sole occupation 
IS mendicancy. Some do not mai i y ; those who do so marry -n ithin 
the order. They weai gaiments dyed with ochre and some, called 
Kanphdrs, wear thick eainngs of glass, wood or metal. In regard 
to diet the practice is not uniform . some indulge in meat, whilst 
others are vegetarians. The worship of the ordei is addressed io 
Shiva, whilst Gorakhnath, who flouiislied in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, is their pation saint. The dead are buried m a 
sitting position ivith a quantity of sugar under and above the body. 
The number enumeiated in 1901 was 2,324, of whom 1,250 were in 
the Hyderabad Distiict. 

At the last census 7,336 persons leturned themselves as inntris, 
but there is httle doubt that the number is largely composed of 
Amils who prefer a Kshatriya to a Vaishya lineage, llhitus are a 
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Punjab caste, of wbicb members are found in old Hala and a few 
other places. They are engaged in banking, trade, Government 
service and agriculture. 

A laige piopoition of the Banias in Thar and Parkar 
belong to this caste, about whom little has been ascertained. In 
the census of 1901 they were evidently included in Lohanas, with 
whom they have no connection. Their native place is Mai war, 
where they are said to hve mostly by husbandly, and whence they 
are said to have immigrated about 250 years ago. They are most 
abundant in Chhachhio, Mitlii and Hangar Parkar, the parts 
nearest to Marwar. In lehgion they are Vaishnavas. The name 
TTirar appeals to be sometimes misapplied to Lohana shopkeepers 
by Musalmans who do not know the diffeience. 

Kolis, of whom 32,126 were enumerated in 1901, almost 
exclusively in the Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar Districts, are 
a great and ancient race which is now chiefly settled in Gujerat* 
Accoiding to their own legends they aie descended from the Meds 

of Smd, but clear traces of a Rajpflt connection appear to be 

». 

found among them.'*' The caste is an endogamous division: 
widow mainage, except in the case of young girls, is not allowed. 
In Sind Kolis woik geneially as day laboureis. Their diet con- 
sists principally of bajii and rice, though meat and alcohol are 
freely taken when obtainable. They worship the Hindu gods and 
goddesses: some belong to the Swami Harayan and other sects. 

Lohanas, numbering 413,049 in 1901, form the bulk of the 
Hindu population of the Province. The derivation of the name 
and the caste is obscure. The desire to estabhsh a Kshatriya 
bneage is doubtless responsible for the theory advanced by some 
Lohanas that their ancestors were warriors. In the Census Report 
of 1901 they are classed under .the great trading caste of Vdnisj 
and m Smd those of them who are engaged in trade are called 
Vania, but Sir J. Campbell regards them and the Bhatias as 
distinct stocks from the Vdm. They are numerous m Cutch and 
Kathiawar, but a laige proportion of those m Sind have come from 
the Punjab. Lohanas possess a remarkable aptitude for business 
and education. TJndei the Kalhoia and Talpur rulers' Lohana 
oflS.cials, who were termed Amils, filled many, including some of 
the most important, appointments in the cml service. The 

* Vtde Bombay Ga/ottoor, Vol. IX, Part I, p 238. 
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adoption of tliis piofession, tliougli it exposed tliem to many 
insults and Immiliations, quicldy confeired on the famihes 
concerned a superior status, which they signified by differences 
in dress and which their descendants have never lost. These 
people now form an h}pergamous suh-division of the caste: 
they will take brides from, hut will not give brides to, the 
other Lohanas. The result is that, while Arail paients aieina 
position to stipulate for a substantial dowxy with the bride selected 
for their son, they find the bestowal in marriage of iheir daughters 
a matter of increasing difficulty and expense. The chief occupa- 
tions of the Lohanas are trade and money-lending and Government 
service, with which they now largely combine land holding. Fdnia, 
as mentioned above, and Bhdihand and Kiuir arc names by which 
they are also Imown, but see Kirsir s^upra. They foim an 
endogamous caste, with a great number of exogamous sub-dmsions. 
In religion they are mostly Nanaksh.ihis, though some are 
Daryapanthis and a few arc goddess worshippers ; a smaller number 
agam are Vallabhachans. Their diet is influenced by their 
rehgious profession, but the majority have no objection to meat 
(except beef) or alcohol. They burn their dead, but children 
dying under 27 months are buned. 

Mtnghwars, a low caste like all leather-woikers in India, 
originally came from Eajputana, but have been settled long m 
Sind, where they are engaged in making shoes and wea'vmg coarse 
cloth ; they also make girths, stirrup leathers, reins and similar 
articles. Their number cannot be slated as they were not specified 
at the last census. They bury their dead, 

Ods, of whom 4,664 were enumerated in 1901, are immigrants 
from Mar^var and still speak among themselves a dialect which is 
said to be a mi A Lore of Marwan, Gujarati, Marathi and Sm6bi. 
Their primary occupation is the building of mud walls. They are 
an unsettled people constantly moving in search of employment. 
The caste is an endogamous division containing several exogamous 
sub-divisions named after Eajpfit tribes, e. g. Eathor, Chohan, 
Bhati, Solanki, Tnnwar, Parmar. They eat meat, dnnk alcohol 
and bury their dead. They worship MaMdev VLnd Devi ; Eamdev 
is their patron saint. 

The Hindu Eajptits in Sind numbered 26,197 in 1901, of whom 
16,47S were in Thar and Parkar, where the Sodhas Were for some 
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centuries tlie dominant race. According to their own tradition 
they came from U 33 em about A. D. 1226, under the leadership of 
one Parmar Sodha, who, after haid fighting, got possession of 
Umaikot and established himself as a Pana there. Even under 
the Talpuis the Sodha landlords retained important revenues and 
piivileges, such as the light to levy a cess on TTmdu marriages 
and to be fed by Banias fiee of charge when travelling. They 
retain the Pa 3 piit custom of giving their daughters in marriage 
to other castes and, the beauty of Sodha women bemg celebrated 
in song and stoiy, even Baluch Sardais have not disdained to ta'ke 
Sodha wives. The men aie land-owners and cultivators : they also 
take private service. In religion they are worshippeis of Shiva. 
Besides the Sodhas there are many Rajputs in Sind of the Eathor 
and Solanki tubes. 

This caste is inteiestmg on account of the possibility of its being 
a remnant of the Sahta sept of the Sama tnbe (q. v.) which has 
1 esisted convei sion to the Musalman faith. The Sahtas themselves, 
while claiming Ea 3 put oiigm, aie disposed to deiive their name 
from the village of Sahiti in the Naushahro Taluka, in which they 
were settled formeily, but this is not a probable explanation. 
There weie 3410 of the caste enumerated in 1901, almost all in the 
Karachi District, but it is probable that many of this caste 
described themselves and were enumerated as Pa 3 puts. They are 
traders, landholdeis and Government servants, and in religion 
mostly Yaislinava. They take wives from, but do not give their 
daughteis to, other castes. They do not refuse mutton, fish or 
spirits, and in their customs resemble the Lohanas. 

Samasis, numbering 3,173 in 1901, are not a caste but an order 
of lehgious mendicants. The term properly denotes a Brahman 
in the foui fch stage of his life, when he has set himself free from 
all eaithly possessions and all natmal affections ; but now any 
caste Hindu is eligible for admission to the order. They are 
woi shippers of Bhiva and wear a yellow shut. They are not 
supposed to many, but 1,233 of the above number were females. 
Most of them abstain fiom animal food, but intoxicate themselves 
with hliang more than almost any other class. They hve by 
mendicancy. 

Shikaiis, of whom 4,373 were enumerated in 1901, are out-caste 
immigrants from Eajpiit4n4, They aie found fiom Bengal to 
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tlie Punjab and tlie origin of tlieir honourable appellation is 
unexplained. It seems likely that, possessing, like the Bhils and 
other aboiiginal races, a knowledge of wild animals and skill in 
tracking, they were geneially employed by Musalman nobility in 
quest of sport and so called huntsmen. They eat can ion and, 
even when professing Mahomedanism, are consideied unclean and 
not allowed to enter a mosque, unless they undergo a ceremony of 
purification by fire, after which they ai e classed as MdcJilm. In 
Sind they are engaged in making winnowing baskets {chhaj) and 
baskets (khan) used for cariying earth and also take employment 
as sweepers and scavengers. They appear to correspond in most 
points to the Bhangis of Gujerat. 

Sonars are gold and silversmiths • those of Sind belong to one 
of three geographical, endogamous divisions, Sindlii, Mill wan and 
Eachhi. They aie not held in such high estimation in this as in 
other provmces, wheie they are reckoned among the highest of 
Sudras. In the Deccan they deny their Sudia oiigin and dispute 
the authority of the Brahmans. In Sind they aie said to be 
worshippeis of Devi, Their diet includes mutton and alcohol. 
They burn their dead, but children under 3 are buiied. At the 
last census 8,387 Sonais were enumerated, of whom a large 
proportion were in the Hyderabad District. 

It is impossible to note all the Hindu castes found in Sind at 
the census. Many aie foieign and quite insignificant numerically, 
while others are under names which indicate a trade, such as 
Mali, Sutdr, Kumhhdr or Lohdr, and do not show even of what 
province the bearer is a native. 

The natives of the Province, whether Hindu or Musalman, 
speak the Smdhi language, which has been thus described by 
Sir E. Burton, one of the greatest authorities on the subject in 
his time. f'The Sindhi dialect is a language perfectly distinct 
from any spoken in India. It is spoken, with many varieties, 
from the northern boundary of Kaltywar as far north as Bhawul- 
poor and extends from the hills to the west to the Desert which 
separates Sind from the eastern portion of the Indian peninsula. 
These limits will agree with the Moslem accounts of the extent of 
empire belonging to the Eae or Hindoo rulers of Sind. Its 
grammatical structure is heterogenious, the noun and its branches 
belonging to the Sanskrit, whereas the verb and adverb are 
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formed, apparently, upon the Pei sian model. The dialect abounds Language, 

in Aiahic words, which, contiaiy to the usual lule in India and 
Central Asia, constitute the common, not the learned, names of 
things, as Jabal, a hill ; Basai, an onion (in Arabic Basal) ; Abbo, 
a father ; Thiim, gailic (fiom the Arabic Fum) , Shay, a thing ; 

Kull, all; etc. Pure as well as corrupted Sanskrit words, 
peifectly unintelligible to unlearned natives of the Indian 
peninsula, aie peipetually occurring in Smd, as Sanee, sir ; Kukkur, 
acock; Jas, victory; Apar, endless, efc.” Dr. Ernest Trumpp, 
a greater authority, describes Sindhi as “a pure Sanskritical 
language, more free from foreign elements than any other of the 
North Indian Yernaculars,” and much more closely related to the 
old Prakrit than the Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi or Bengali of our 
days.” Theie are of course local dialects and vulgarisms. Hyder- 
abad is the model and the language spoken in the Yicholo, or middle 
country, of which it is the social centre, is “ pure Sindhi.” From 
Tatta southwards the dialect of the Lar, or low country, prevails, 
of which the most noticeable peculiarity is the diopping of the 
letter H, even in the aspirated consonants. There are also many 
peculiar words in use, imported from Cutch and Thar. The three 
northern Talukas of the Hyderabad District are called Utar and 
their dialect Ufiad-i. It resembles Sbikaipuri: hihe and hithre 
begin to take the place of kite and hithe. In Shikarpur, besides 
such differences in prommciation, there are a good many words 
in common use which betray the influence of Hindustani, such as 
dJiohi instead of hhah for a washerman and hhangi instead of 
slnJcdri for a sweeper. In this region there is also a distinct 
dialect in use, known as Jatki, or Siraiki (i. e , the language of 
the north country), which is common to it and part of the Punjab 
and is regarded by Sindhis as a dialect of Panjabi. Panjabis, on 
the other hand, are said to consider it a dialect of Sindhi. It is 
spoken chiefly by the Jats and some of the Baluch tribes (Hind, 

Laghari, etc.) and by the Abbassis. There is another more or 
less distinct dialect called Thareli, spoken by the nomads and wild 
people of the Thar desert. It appears to be compounded of 
Sindhi, Marwari and other ingredients. The tongue of U bauro, 
which has become proverbial for corruptness, is perhaps only an 
extreme form of this. Many Baluchis use among themselves the 
Balochki language, which has been described as Persian disguised 
under a corrupt and unaccountable system of pronunciation, but 
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Language, is really a distinct language belonging to the Iianian branch of 
the Aiyan gioup, while the JBiahuis veiy geneially use their 
own Brahuila, a tongue appaiently of the Diavidian stock which 
has given use to much speculation. But all resident Baluchis and 
Biahuis understand and can speak Sindhi. Afghans, Marathas 
and Gujeiathis speak their own languages among themselves 
and the last are so impoitant in Karachi that notices and 
signboards aie often written in Gujeiati. Hindustani is 
generally undei stood in large towns and English is commg into 
general use among the educated even for then piivate coriespon- 
dence. The Aiabic-Smdhi alphabet is univei sally employed now 
in writing and printing Sindhi, except by Banias, who still cling 
to the Hagii stenogiaphy known as Bania, or Hindu-Sindhi, 
for all pui poses of business A few old-fashioned Hindus and 
Musalmans keep up the piactice of coirespondmg in Peisian. 

In the Census of 1901, of the total population of 3,210,910 
pel sons, 2,734,356 gave Sindlii as their native language, 102,897 
Balochki, 90,200 Gujeiati, 30,976 Panjabi, 21,774 Hindi, 11,366 
Maiathi and 152,479 ‘‘ Eajasthani.” The last is piactically 
equivalent to Maiwan and Gujerati includes Kachi, so that 
242,679 speak the languages of the countiies east and south of 
Sind. Of these 93,000 are found in Thar and Parkar, 62,000 in the 
Hydei abad District, mainly in those talukas west of IJmarkot and 
the chief routes through the deseit, while moie than 30,000 aie in 
Karachi town. Of the 102,897 classed under Balochki in the 
Imperial Census Tables, more than 45,000 gave Brahuiki as their 
language. Of these 19,000 weie in the Karachi District and the 
rest in Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper Sind Eiontier, The 
speakers of Hindi and Panjabi were chiefly in a few towns, 
such as Karachi, Sukkur, Shikarpur, Jacobabad and Kashmor, and 
the Marathas were almost to a man in Kaiachi. 

Occnpa- population of Smd in 1901 was 3,210,910. Of this number 

tioas. 614,930 were registered as field labour eis and 647,765 as dependent 
on them, so that 1,262,695, or nearly 40 per cent of the people, 
live by labour on the land. Under the head Eeceivers of Kent” 
there were 120,167 and dependent on them 180,706, making 
300,873, 01 nearly 10 per cent, hving on revenue from land. A 
large host besides found a livehhood in connection with the care 
of cattle, sheep and camels. General (unskilled) labour suppoi’ted 
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1^4,674' and mendicancy 120^762. A good proportion of the Occupa- 
remainder were concerned in the distribution, on a petty scale, of 
all sorts of commodities. ^^Gioceis and Dealers in Condiments,” 
a term which seems to connote the village Bania, amounted to 
34,659, with 51,972 dependent on them; and vendois of fruit, 
grain, pulse, pan-supari, imlk, fish and a score of othei things 
weie registered sepaiately. In the Karachi Distiict alone there 
were 2,582 peisons engaged in selhng betelnut and caidamoms. 

The classification of occupations adopted in" the census tables is 
peiplexing and very obvious errois of legistration foibid rehance 
on the figuies , but it is sufficiently clear that all the arts and 
industries together suppoit but a small proportion of the people. 

The hands emplo^’^ed in power mills of all kinds aie a neghgeable 
quantity, but cotton weaving by hand supports 29,328. It is not 
so important as shoemaking, which maintains 31,666 ; but domestic 
service and washing clothes provide a livelihood for as many as 
these two industiies put together and twice as many hve by 
begging. Fishermen are much in evidence on the sea coast and 
the Indus, but it appears that those actually supported by fishing 
only constitute 25,000 of the whole population. 

The chmate of Sind is favourable to open-air life and large Dwellings, 
sections of the population, especially in the Delta, live under 
moveable shelters of reed mats, or of biushwood and thatch. 

Some scorn even so much and live under trees. But the ordinary 
villager has a low hut, consisting of mud, or wattle, walls and a 
roof of thatch, with a hedge lonndit enclosing his cattle-shed, 
which IS also his reception room when friends call. In an emergency 
the cow will share his own hut with his family. His furniture 
consists of a cot or two, a mat, cooking pots and the hookah. 

From this the transition is gradual to the house of a zamindar, 
bnilt of sundried bricks and with a flat roof. It consists of a 
“ living room ” {suf6)y with one or two side rooms, which serve as 
box rooms and also receive the overflow at night if the family is 
large, or there are married sons. There should, if possible, be a 
kitchen {randhno), in default of which cooking must be done in the 
sufo, a store-room {Sdmdn-ji-lotJn), bathroom and pnvy. The last 
is almost a necessity to Musalmans in towns and large villages. 

But the most important thing of all is the surrounding wall (kot, 
or dlampandh) , enclosing the courtyaid {angan). With a Musal- 
man this comes first in order : inside it a shed will serve him 
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RTid Tn'<? fR-milj until lie can afford sometliing l^etter. But to live 
^vltibiany appearance of respectaliilitj a householder, whether TTindu 
or Musalman, requires also an ofdl, or draiving room, in which 
he may receive male visitors and pass the hours of the day. 
This is a separate hmldiug and contains the hest furniture he has, 
cots 1th lacquered legs, swinging beds and perhaps even a chair 
or tsNO. The houses of wealthier men are distinguished by ampler 
accommodation and more giandeur along the same lines, the 
residence of a great zamindar, or Pir, often having a castellated 
outer wall and several substantial buildings within. On the 
other hand many Baluchis have a superstitious fear of hiing in a 
solid buiWing lest it should fall in on them, and for this reason, 
however wealthy they may be, they sleep and hve in thatched 
sheds. The family of the l^Fir of J< hairpur adhere to this practice. 
With the rise in the whole standard of living which is observable 
among aU classes m Sind, houses bnilt of burnt {'pala) bnck and even 
stone are becoming more common in the large villages than they 
were, and corresponding improvements appear in the aiiangement 
and furnishing j but upper storeyed houses are still rare in the 
connli^ . They are apt to be resented by neighbours the privacy 
of whose joaidah they menace. Tn rural houses of the old pe 
windows are regarded as superfluous, but windsails through the 
roof {mangh or hdd-gii) are veij common and almost a necessity. 
The flat roofs are not much used for sleeping, except in the north. 
Tiittle of what has been said above applies to large tow ns, in which 
the houses are much more substantial, but necessarily have several 
stories and are crowded closely together owing to the timid 
cenLlpetal tendency of Banias and shopkeepers. The Musal- 
mans whose meana admit of it seek smgle-storeyed houses \rlth 
courtjards, and the rich of both creeds have many fine houses in 
Hyderabad and still more in Rarachi. These are often furnished 
quite after the European fashion. 

Tn the dress of a Smdbi, whatever his creed, social position, or 
sex, may be, there are two indispensable gaiments, trowsers 
(suthan) and a shirt ['pelierdn)’, and the shint is worn outside the 
trowseis. Perhaps trowsers is not the right word; drawers would 
be better, or pyjamas,” for they aie fastened with a cord of 
many colours, ornamented, even bejewelled: the making of these 
is an indusL'y in Smd. If the statement that the two garments 
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mentioned are indispensable seem too sweeping, it must be 
admitted that tlie tiowsei is not a Hmdu garment at all and bence 
tbe Bania and Biahman, especially in Upper Sind, still cleave to 
the national dlioh , but as smely as they get into government 
seivice, 01 become in any sense pubbcmen, they ^^are constramed,” 
like Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee, ^‘to veer tbe national dbotie 
for pantaloon.” It must also be noted that tbe sbu t, wbicb 
vanes greatly in shape and size, becomes sometimes wbat would 
be better desciibed as a vest, or even as a compromise witb a 
jacket. Tbe indigenous tiowser vanes mucb in material and 
colour, but not in shape. Tbe Baluchi “ bags,” narrowed and 
gatbeied in at tbe feet, aie tbe fashion for all. Tbe poor man’s 
are of cotton dyed with indigo (unless be is a Balucb, who abhois 
indigo), tbe iicb man’s of silk, or cotton and silk, and white, 
colomed, or in some cases black. Tbe shut, usually of thin white 
muslin, opens on right breast if tbe wearer is a Musalman and 
on tbe left if a Hindu its sleeves are wide and cufBless. Over 
this tbe Musalman likes to wear a fancy waiscoat {kui to) of velvet, 
or embroideied silk, ovei wlucb be may, or may not, wear a long 
coat, of any mateiial according to taste. Tbe true Balucb puts 
on overall along white smock, i caching to bis ankles and gathered 
in at tbe waist, and no visible coloured gaiment except a 
posJihn in -winter. A Hindu (z. 6 ., aiespectable Bania or Bhatia,) 
does without a waistcoat, but wears, when be goes out, an 
angailha,” or long coat, like that woin throughout India by 
men of any position at all and even by our own servants and 
peons. This is of white cotton in summer and of some warm 
colomed material in win-ter. Smdbi zamindars also w^ar warm 
coats in -winter of broadcloth or tweed, sometimes brocaded or 
-ti’immed -with gold lace or silk. Pinally all classes weai a kind of 
scarf, which may be used as a ^^cummeibund,” or thrown about tbe 
shoulders bke a Scotch plaid, and has multifaiious conveniences. 
If made of silk, with a boidei perhaps of gold thread, it is a 
lungi for a prosperous Musalman , if of white cotton a bochhan. 
A coloured one such as Hindus affect is a dupatta Shoes aie more 
universally worn m Sind than in the Deccan or Konkan : those of 
the upper classes are often coloured and vaiiously ornamented, 
those of the poor plain. Those of women are shppeis desciibed 
thus by Sir R. Bui ton A leather sole destitute of hindquarteis, 

whose tiny vamp hardly covers the toes, its ornaments are large 
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Dress. tufts of floss, silk, various coloured foils, wings of green beetles, 
embroidered, or seed pearls sewed upon a bnglit clotb giound.” 

So far there is a general unifonnity : the headpiece introduces 
more diversity and is the indev of caste and ci eed. The Hindu 
wears an embroidered caj) indoors, or in the noith a simple white 
topi” 5 but a tuiban when he goes out. If he is a Pushkarna 
Brahman, or a Bhiltia, the iuiban is led, close-iiiimg, shaped 
like a pie-crust, with a very naiTOW projecting lim. In the north 
it has the ^^Multilni” shape, bioadcr and not so neatly bound. 
If the wearer is a Saiaswat Biahman oi a Lolidna, it is the same 
but white, unless he is an Amil, in which case he will adopt the 
Musalman fashion and will appear on occasions of ceremony 
in the wonderful Smdhi hat, or “ Sirai topi,” made of velvet or 
kincob, {UmlJidh)^ with a bioad brim lunning round the top, like 
an English silk hat turned upside down. On other occasions he 
will wear a globular, amoiphous tin ban (paf/.o), white or 
colouied. 

Some exceptions to these desciiptions must be noted. When 
a Hindu adopts trowsers now, he generally follows the Euiopean 
cut. A Hindu m Baluchi bags is an uncommon sight m 
southern Sind especially, and in any case he does nob wear 
indigo : that is the sign of a Musalman, Pnrthennoie, 
fashions change even in the immutable east and an increasmg 
number of educated men are adopting a shirt [hJiaviis), coat and 
trowsers appiovi mating moie or less to the European pattern of 
those articles ; so that in large tow ns it is raie to meet a man of 
any position who is dressed quite like an onental. The lungi 
hoclihan and dupatta aie gradually being banished by this change. 
The young Hindus are abandoning all other jjieadgear in favoui* 
of a black velvet cap which is useful for no purpose whatsoever. 
The Musalman, who is less imitative, wears a fez prefeiably. 
Shoes have very generally conformed to the European pattern 
and socks are gettmg common. A railway portei has been seen 
going about in one sock, having lost the other. Even as regards 
what seems to be the most indigenous headgear changes have 
taken place. The Smdhi hat itself appears to have gone into and 
out of fashion very capriciously. Lieut. Pottmger found the 
Mirs of Hyderabad m 1809 wearing stupendous tmbans in the 
mormng, from 2 to 2^ feet in diameter and consisting of 80 yards 
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of fine gauze. But they put on the Smdhi hat at other times and 
a form of it, as appears fiom pictuies, was the oi dinary headgear 
of the Baluch soldiery. Then the Hindus in government service 
adopted it as a distinction. Now the Musalmans are discarding 
it and leaving it to the Amils, who are leaving it to the pleaders. 

Women wear, in addition to the two indispensable garments, 
a CO Venn g for the head (jawd) which takes the form indoors of 
a thin veil. When she goes out a respectable Hindu woman puts 
on a petticoat (peshgir) over her tiowsers, and both Hindus 
and Musalmans wear a cliddar, or sheet, over the head and 
shouldeis. This coiiesponds to the free end of a Maratha 
woman’s saii and fences modesty. Pre-eminent modesty is 
indicated by a hui Id, which is an extinguisher of white cotton 
reaching to the ground, with a netted window in front of the eyes 
to enable the extinguished to see her way about ; but this garment 
propel ly belongs to Mughals and foreigneis. A Hindu woman’s 
shut is short, scarcely reaching below the waist, and has short 
sleeves • aMusalmani’s leaches , almost to the knees. The Brahui 
converts it into a gown of blue, or red, mateiial going down to the 
feet, a most unbecoming costume for any woman, the effect of 
which IS not impioved when the enamelled non bowl out of which 
she takes her meat ah^ dunk is worn on the head for a cap. A 
Hindu may be distinguished from a Musalman woman by economy 
in material. It takes twice as many yaids to make a skirt for a 
Musalmam as for a Hmdu. This distmction is striking in Thar 
and Paikar. Maiathas, of whom there are many in Karachi, 
wear the dhoti and their women the and chbh, a neat, checked 
cotton bodice fastened in fiont. The Gujerathi and Marwari 
bodice, which leaves the back bare, is of couise very common 
in Sind. 

Finally it must be remembered that there are in Sind many 
races and many peculiar sects and as many varieties of 
non-descripfc costume. The clothes described above are the 
conventional dress of the major part of the Musalman and Hindu 
population. The difFerence between the upper and lower classes 
shows itself in the mateiial rather than the pattern of their 
clothes. It must also be remembered that poverty cannot be m 
the fashion A peasant’s wife has little need for a chddar and a 
poor Hindu woman dispenses with trowsers, retaining the 
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Dress. petticoat. A poor man puts on wliat lie can afford to liny, it 
may be tlie cast-off raiment of an alien, and -svears it until it 
diops off liim. There is an incredible tivade in old clothes 
from Euiope and the woikmcn engaged in the mills and -woik- 
shops of Kaiachi diess almost universally in shirt, tiowseis and 
coat, of which the two last, if not all three, have unmistakably 
come from Moses and Co. 

Ornaments aie as indispensable to a Sindlii woman as clothes. 
The foiemost in impoitance is the nose-iing {nafh), which to a 
mairied woman is like a wedding iing, never to be removed while 
her husband lives. Nose-iings aie of many forms, some suspended 
from either wing of tli e nose, some f i om the middle cartila ge. Tliey 
aie laige, sometimes pondeious, but the weight is home by a plat 
of hair let down over the foiehead. Smaller lings, such as giils 
wear, aie called h'lld. Eai-iings aie also vaiions . the whole iim 
of the ear is sometimes pieiced so that fiom a dozen to twenty little 
jingling ornaments may fiingeit. These also i equii e suppoit, which 
is affoided by fine silvei chains attached to the hair. Necklaces, a 
frontal ornament for the ban, {clnndi or iilo), imgs on the fingeis 
and toes {mundi, & ian(^7d),biacelets, anklets and aimlets (hangan 
Lan and hdnlv) alJii), with an amulet, [Idwis), which may be on the 
aim or suspended fiom the neck, complete the decoi ation of a 
well-dressed lady. The glass bangles so commonly used elsewheie 
in India are unknown among Sindhis and the complete sets of 
thick ivory rings that sheathe the whole aim, so common in 
Cujeiat, are bemg discaided by both Hindus and Musaluians 
here. Toe-imgs and anklets aie also going giadually out of 
fashion. Both these are of silver as a lule and biacelets also. 
Eor the otheis gold is to be piefeiied and jewels veiy much to 
be desired, but that is a question of means. A Hindu gentleman 
of means may have Rs. 5,000 invested in his wife’s jewehy. 
Theie is little difference in the Hindu and Musalman fashion in 
this paiticular, but Hindus as a lule wear moie jewehy than 
Musalmans. 

Musalmans commonly shave their heads for cleanliness and 
coolness, but Baluchis let the hair glow long and those of the 
hills hke to have it falling ovei then shouldeis. No Musalman 
ought to cut his beard (Leviticus xix, 27), but many Pathans 
grow a military moustache and shave their chins, and the 
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Khojas have paitly letained their TTmdu custom in this matter. 

The TTnidu religious lule for all castes, even Sudras, who are 
not ascetics, is to shave the head and face, excepting only the 
upper lip and a tuft on the ciown of the head, called c7io^^ m 
Smd^ but the Lohanas who took seivice under the Mirs and 
became A mils were compelled to wear then beards, like Musal- 
mans, and have continued to do so. Banias and Brahmans are 
oithodox in this matter. As regards their heads, however, they, 
except Pushkarna Biahmans, let the hair on the sides of the head 
lemain, shavmg a bioad lane through it in front of and behind 
the clioh. The side hau* is cut close and the front margin of it, 
on the temples, shaved to a cuiious, angular pattern. Amils do 
not do this ; in fact many of them do not shave their heads at 
all. Those who follow the Sikh leligion let their hair grow long 
and do not even shave as a sign of mourning 

Human nature is much the same all the world over and bhe 
life of a Sindhi is not so different from that of an Englishman of 
the same station as we aie apt to imagine. It is true that the 
intellectual uiteiests and the sense of public duty which have 
grown out of education and culture among the upper classes in 
Euiope have scaicely as yet infected the outer fringe of native 
society here. The couutiy gentleman in Sind does not lead the 
papers, take a pait in local politics, oi a seat on the committee 
of a liteiaiy, scientific, or philanthropic society, nor devote his 
leisure to archaeology or entomology. It is also true that the 
Sindhi has a capacity for being happy without occupation of 
mind or body which the impatient Anglo-Saxon has difdculty in 
understanding or even conceiving But, making allowance for 
these diffeiences, their daily life runs very much the same course. 
The labouring man rises eaily and goes to his work, comes home 
to his midday meal, or takes it under a tree, and forty winks” 
after it, then goes to his work again, comes back at dark, takes 
his evening meal and falls asleep. His wife rises as early, fetches 
water, grinds the corn, or cleans the rice, washes the clothes, 
milks the goat, serves her lord with his meal, minds the children 
and very generally adds to the family earnings by taking part 
in such outdoor work as reaping, cotton-picking, scarmg birds, 
driving the water camel, &c., to say nothing of semi-domestic 
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Daily Life, occupations like gatliering sticks or maki)ig cowdung cakes. 

Tins IS tiivial loiind” for seven days in tlie week and that 

relnxaiion which nature demands is found in the peiiodical 
religious festivals and fails and in the festivities which signalise 
hiitlis, mariiagos and deaths in the little community. Many 
Musalnians, however, if their occupations admit of it, observe a 
sabbath on Friday, when they have their weekly hath and go to 
the house of prayer. 

Those whoso position, or occupation, allows them more leisure 
spend it chiefly in seeing their fi lends and talking, mth peihaps 
a little cardplaying or music tin own in. The Musalman, unless 
ho IS very irieligious, begins the day until his ablutions, piayeis 
and reading of the Ko)an, then indulges in social intei course with 
his family, or fiiends, until he goes to his woik. After that is 
over social intercourse begins again and pioceeds until dinner and 
bedtime, with the accompaniment of the hookah of course and 
perhaps a draught of hhang. It does not follow because a man 
has leisure that his wife will Eespectability may foibid her to 
go out for water, but otheiwise she has all the usual household 
duties. But in wealthy houses, wheie seivants aie kept, the 
ladies are said to live idle lives. They aie much addicted, 
however, both Hindus and Musalmans, to fancy needlewoik 
Many Musalman women aie also regular in their devotions and 
even read the Kojan. 

Go a step higher in the social scale and we find that the old 
definition of a gentleman as a man who does no woik still holds 
good in Sind. A wealthy Jiigirdai, or Zamindai, of the olden 
time regarded hunting, hawking and cock-fighting as tlie proper 
occiipatious of a man of rank, and this way of thinlnug is not 
obsolete yet. When not engaged in any of these pei suits a 
gentleman of position sits in Ins reception hall and smokes and 
talks, or else plays cards and enjoys the performances of musicians 
and dancing giils. The Baluchis have the ciedit of being the 
most idle of all tlie laces in Smd, that is to say, the male 
Baluchis. Like honey bees, they have evolved a social system 
under which all the work of the hive is peifoimed by the females, 
except fighting and cattle-lifting, fiom which they are now 
debarred. 
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Hindus are hy comparison with the rest of the population 
conspicuously industrious. Hoaiding wealth and not spending 
it is a deep-rooted hei editary instmct with the Baiiia^ and after 
the indispensable morning ceremonies of minutely cleaning his 
teeth and peifoiming his leligioiis duties, he is content to sit in his 
shop till near midnight, with only one inteival for his bath, 
biealvfast and post-piaudialnap. Amils m seivice and others who 
have legulai hours of business employ their leisuie time befoie 
and aftei it in attending at places of woiship, if lehgiously 
mchned, and m chatting, smohiiig oi playing some game like 
chess. With Hindus it is a leligious duty to bathe daily and most 
obseive this, both men and women. Many Musalmans bathe 
onl}- once a week, and many, such as Jats and Baluchis, not at 
all without special i eason. 

The food of the people generally is simple. The agrarian 
classes eat the giain which is pimcipally pioduced m the part 
of the country to which they belong. Thus and fccyn aie 
the staple food of those classes over a laige pait of the Piovmce, 
but aie displaced by rice in the legion of the Delta and in the 
rice-gioiving parts of the Laikaiia, Sukkur and Upper Sind 
Fiontier Districts, while wheat is geneially pieferied by those 
who can affoid it. Those who aie well off do not xisejudii and 
idju at all. Wheat, judii and hdjri aie eaten in the foim of 
unleavened cakes, e., ^^chuppatees,” (Smdhi mam, oi roh) made 
savoury with a little vegetable and spices, oi curds and whey, or 
gJd, ivhich Hindus piefer, and sometimes flesh or fish. Eice is 
boiled and eaten with some similar accompaniment, or made into 
2nUdo with meat. All classes eat flesh, fowl and fish, except the 
few Brahmans and Lohanas who adheie to the vegetal lan diet 
enjoined by then creed, but heie again cu’cumstances decide the 
kind and quantit)\ With the Muhanas of the coast fish is the 
staff of life rather than iice, with the rustic inland the flesh of 
the goat may be indulged in once a week, with the nomad of 
Thar and Parkar wild ducks and other game are the favourite 
ammal food, abundant at one time, but scarcely obtainable at 
another. The wandering Jats subsist very largely on the milk'*“''f 
their camels and the Baluchis of the Kohistau on that of their 
goats and sheep. Hindus refuse eggs, unless they have quite cast 
off the restramts of their lehgion, but Musalmans eat them freely. 
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filed or boiled. The diet of the upper classes^ both Hindu and 
Musalmaii, is of course more ■‘/aried, including pulses, fiaiife 
and sweetmeats, as well as nioie vegetables than the poor can 
affoid. The standard of Iming is said to have lisen veiy much 
of late, especially among the Amils, meat being a daily item with 
many who would in former times liave had it only once in the 
week. Hindus do not eat beef, which Musalinans prefei to 
mutton, or even to goats’ flesh. There are oidinaiily t^vo subs- 
tantial meals in the da}', one (maiijliand) some time befoie noon 
and another (Rdl.) at 8 or 9 in the evening , but of com se every 
man’s habits in these matters have to suit his woik. Cleiks in 
ofiBces must biealcfast at 9 and they often take a ^^snack” of 
something on getting homo fiom office m the evening. It is a 
common practice also, especially among the middle and upper 
classes, to take a light meal caily in the morning coiiesponding 
to our ‘^choii liazu ” A drink of warm milk some time after the 
evening meal is considered beneficial • both Hindus and Musal- 
nians take it. The use of tea is common, though not yet by 
any means universal, and it is at the early morning meal that it 
is geneially taken, especially dunng the cold season. Coffee, 
strange to say, is scaicely used at all even by IMusalmans The 
use of spurts is veiy general among Lohaiias, and country liquor 
has been to a considerable evtent displaced by wliisky and brandy. 
These are taken with water oi sodauater, before the evening 
meal drinking at oi after a meal is not considered so wholesome. 
Dimking in the moiuing' is lecaidcd amonc: them in the same 
light as it IS by Englishmen generally. Among strict hlusal- 
mans the drinking of wine or spirits is regarded as very 
reprehensible, arid a large piopoidion of tlie Musalmans of Sind 
are strict. But they use opium and intoxicating drugs {hJiang) 
more than the Hindus generally Smoking is all but universal, 
the hookah, often of enormous size, with a straight stem several 
feet in length, being the usual implement. The hiri is also 
smoked by some classes and the cigarette and even the cheroot 
are commg into fashion. 

Sind, as in the rest of India, it is a general truth that grown 
men do not play games. Ideas af decorum and digmty, both 
Biahmimoal and Mahomedan, tend to close this outlekfoi such 
superfluous energy as the climate of India permits These ideas 
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are fa^hig away and youths of the coming generation are 
growmg up with a healthy appetite for active games, but the 
games to which they are addicting themselves are cricket and 
tenms. There are, however, mdigenous games, though they are 
not much in evidence. Btlhdt o seems to be a rough kind of 
prisoner’s base,” Gkli Dalai is “tipcat” and Tisi a foim of 
hopscotch. Dogboys and the syces’ children play marbles in the 
alleys, and at the appropriate season young and old yield to the 
seductive pleasures of kite-flying. The strings of the kites are 
smeared with powdered glass and rival flyers aim to cut each 
others’ stimgs and bring their kites to the ground, which imparts 
an excitement to the sport unknowu in Europe. But the prime 
amusement of the adult Musalman populace is wiestlmg 
(inahilhro). Wiestlmg matches are held on holidays and Fridays 
and are a feature of all fans. Gieat men mamtain famous 
ivrestlers and get up matches. The best are said to be Shidis 
(Negroes). The next place may be given among national amuse- 
ments to cock, partridge and quail fighting, which combine the 
excitement of gambling. Grand cocks are bred in Sind of the 
land known in England as “ Indian Game,” the most obstinate 
fighteis in existence. Giey partridges (the Black is of little 
account as a fighter) are caught young and become wonderfully 
tame. If they turn out prize fighters they are worth much 
money. Music is another faVouiite recreation. The lonely 
shepherd, or herdsman, 

“ Patulae recubans sub tegmme fagi, 

Silvestiem tenui Musam meditatur avena.” 

Greater men, as in Eui'ope of old, retain minstrels to entertain 
them. Between the two extremes the universal craving is 
supplied by the sti oiling ballad-singer, the piper and drummer 
at weddings and festivals and the chanter of sacred legends in 
the temples. The favourite instrument as an accompaniment to 
song is the sumndo, described by Sir R. Burton as “ a rude form 
of the violin, with four or five sheep-gut strings, which are made 
to discom'se eloquent music by a crooked bow that contains half 
the tail of a hoise.” It appears to be an instrument of Baluchi 
origin, the sitdr being the Indian equivalent. The yaltdio, or 
one-wire, is a simple gourd guitar known all ovei .India. The 
murh is an embryo bagpipe, with an air leservoir made of a 
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gourd, and ilie mr i*? the common fitrnjglit pipe. There are many 
others. With rustics dancing is al'^o a favourite amusement, and 
the Sindhis aie said to li.uc some pi city dances. The ?idc7t retains 
its place among Musalmans ns .a ravishing deliglit, hut is said 
to be going out of favour among educated Hindus and is expen- 
sive, as N.ich-girls ha\e to be brouglit from the Punjab. In the 
north the Hindus delight to v.atch a hhngnl, a performance in 
ivhicli Bania men dance and sing religious songs to the 
accomiianiment of di urns. 

Of indoor games choss (rhntjnnj) is raid to have lieen invented 
in Sind and there arc some famous players of it in the to\. ns. 
DhdrOf or chavpar, a game placed v.ith difc on a lioard, or rather 
a clotli, and ‘^e'eial games placed iwlh cards, v<hich afford oppor- 
tunities of gambling, are common. Among country people 
setting and ‘solving nddles is a fa^ouiit^' pastime, as in the days 
of Samson. 

All Baluchis are pnssionatel} dc\oted to field sports and in the 
days of the j\Iirs the iS'Ai7ar^d/ir, org.irne pre--<‘'r.e v.hich occu- 
pied tlic banhs of the Indus almo^-f from Schv.an to Tatta, vrere 
places of iuMolahle 'sinctitj*. When stipulating for a clause 
fcccunng these pic^^er^es from violation in the treaty of I83D, one 
of the Mirs said to Colonel Poftinger, *‘We ■value them as 
much as our wives and children.” Their nmthods of sport were 
not sucli as could afford anv excitunfut to an Englishman. 
The sportsman was ‘seated in liii *-hoo1ing hox opposite to a ga’pin 
a hedge, till ough V, Inch the clore-pached lierds of hog-deer were 
driven, to he slaughtered at clo«-e quart^^'rs amid acclamations of 
victor}’. Duck and v.ateifovvl v,erc shot in the same way. 
Neveithcless the Baluclus vvcie evlraordinanly skilful in the 
use of their matchlocks. Colonel Pottinger tells of larks and 
other little birds hit unerringly with a single ball at 50 or GO yards. 
Another weapon with v.hich they made marvellous practice was a 
a bow of hom with blunt-hcadcd arrows, ■vvliich ivere discharged 
so as to hit the bird not with the point, but transversely. The 
love of sport still pervades the -whole Musalman population, but 
tbe clearance of the jungles and wide-spread destruction of the 
game has left very limited scope for the indulgence of it Many 
of the Zamindars aie keen sportsmen, however, and good shots 
•with a rifle, but few aie expert ivitli tlic shot gun. 
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The Mirs and wealthy Zammdars wei’e also and still are 
devoted to the gen til ait” of falconry, which they have brought 
to as great perfection as it evei attained in England in its 
palmiest days. The following are the hawks and falcons chiefly 
used, with their native names, which are difFerent for the male 
and female of the same species, as m Europe. 

Yellow-eyed, or short-winged, hawks. 

Goshawk, {Astur 'palumbarius), female Bdz, male Jew i a. 

Sparrow Hawk, {Accvgiter msus), female BdsM, male 
Bdslvin : BdiJan is the feminine form, but is applied 
to the male bird, perhaps because it is smaller. 

Indian Sparrow Hawk, {Astur had^us), female Shikraj 
male Chvpah. 

Black-eyed, or long-winged, hawks, e., falcons 

Peregrine Ealcon, {Falco peregrinus), female Bhairz, 
male BTiavrv-'bacha. 

Shahin Falcon, {Falco peregrinaior), female Koln, male 
Kohila. 

Saker, {Falco dm rug), female Gliatgh, male Charghela, 

Laggar Falcon, {Falco jugger), female Laggar, male 
Jaggar, 

Eed-headed Merbu {JFIsalon cMcguera), female Tutumti, 
male Ghekua. 

The Bdz, or female goshawk, is the most highly prized by 
Tudian falconers of all hawks. It is caught in the Himalayas, or 
Khorassan, and is worth, when trained, Rs. 50 or 60. ' I^ is used 
to kill houbara, kites, herons, ibises, &c., but is especially trained 
to kill hares. It is thrown from the hand, as are the Sparrow - 
hfiwk and Skill a. These, especially the former, are chiefly used 
for killing partridges. The Skihra is a lesident Indian bird and 
very common and cheap : the other is a cold season visitant. 

Of the falcons none (except perhaps the Shahin) compares with 
the Peregrme, which is trained to strike herons, cranes, stoiks 
and wild duck. The Gkatgli, a larger bud, is used, like the 
Goshawk, after haies and is sometunes trained even to assist 
dogs in the chase of the gazelle, which it strikes boldly on the 
head and face. The dogs are greyhounds from Ealat, where they 
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aio caicfully bird. No ntfrnijon nppnaiH -fo br paid to tbo 
brocdinfc of dopa m .‘^itid. TJtf .Shabin falron U ■vary In'^bl) 
pnrod and in U'if'd after floi irau, atono-pbn'fr, tlif' houbara and 
paitiidgcs. Tho Ijdfjgnr xho mil) mif of tlio falcoim abovr- 
iianied, except the tiny Tunmli, %',hwh i«t resident in Jndia_, and 
it is not much ostcernod, but it f^ood ‘^port v.ith ciov.^i. 

Horse racing is anotber spoit fif v.liicb Ibilticbin are pittsionate- 
1} fond. Tlio annual rare'! at tb*' Hor>.**-'tliov. s at .Tarobibad and 
Sbilnii pur are attended b}' oxub-d rrm^d^.. Tin*} also get up 
frequent sweep-fttalcp^ ainoiu' tie ms* he*'. 

Tboprinctp.il Musalni'in fr.»ti\ali ar*' ?f'ih/irra"t, Arhiira, Jhlrah 
WnfiU) Shal>-x-^tn,i ut ^ Uamttu hi and II Vn hi As Ibcso are 
regulated b) the lunar lUDUtbi, tb(‘) ai» tnn\. ibb' f<''*st-i in our 
calendar. The Sbias difftT from tlu' Stinis as to the daxs on 
xvliicb tuo of tlmni sbould be ob rud. 

Muharram. 'j’bt'i beir. the nam>* r-f tbf* niontb of tbo 

Musalninn }car, on tb*' lOtli da) of v.bteh Ilui'itn, ib*' of 
All and grandson of the Prophet^ f* II fighting again tt tbf' IChaltf.i 
Ya'/id at Ivarbibi on the Fupbn'fo !, m tie* I'irO'^A D, and 
is obsoned in coinineniontimi of bun and aho of bit brother 
Hasan, ho v.as poisoiu d some )»ari before of th** instigation 
of tliG same Yn/id. Among Sfiius, v.lio reg.ird Yu. id a« a usurper 
and Ila'.an and Hus un as ma^'hr^, it is .i s"ec.>n for df'p and 
solemn, or cien frenzied, gnef The .Sutus also consider it 
proper to mourn on the ociasion, but in moderation. The 
mourning commences ion (bus before the anmvrr-ary and 
Taazuihs, or Tahiilf, that is, modebi of tlie tomb of Husain at 
Karbala, are prepared in man) houses, sometimes in xer) impos- 
ing and oxpensixo st) les. Tlio MiVi v,ho are Shias and tlie Sax ads 
of Holm, Sukkur and ShiKiirpiir are l.ix isli m their expenditure 
on these. During the ten da)h of mourning the religious do not 
xvork, but dress m black and devote theni'-elx'os to lamentation 
and pra 3 er and listening to reciteis of tbo moxnng story. On the 
tenth day the idhUs aio taken in procession to the sea, or a rix'er, 
or lake, and tbroxxm into tlio xxator, nftei being thriftily shipped 
of their more x’aluable decorations. The mummeries xvlncli 
accompany these processions in India and are the chief delight 
of the attendant labble aie of heathen oiigin and aie disappiox'ed 
by enlightened Musabnans. 
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Ashura properly indicates the first ten days of Muharram, but 
is commonly used for the 10th day, which has a second ground of 
sacredness as the day on which Adam and Eve were created. 
Many Sunis therefore fast on this day, following the example of 
the Prophet. 

Bdrdli Wafdtj or Id-i-Maulud. This is the anniversary of the 
Prophet’s death and is celebrated by the distribution of alms 
and cooked food {urs). The Sums observe it on the 12th of the 
third month, Bahi-ul-awwal, but Shias on the 17th. 

8hab-i~hardtj the night of record, is the evening of the 14th of 
Shadhan, the 8th month. On this night the destinies of unborn 
souls are registered in heaven, therefore it is devoted by many 
Sums to pubhc worship. It is also celebrated with illuminations 
and fireworks and distribution of sweets among friends. 

Ramzan, The 9th month Ramzan^ in which the revelation of 
the Koran began, is the Lent of Islam, during which no good 
Musalman should let food or water pass his hps between dawn 
and dark. He may eat and drink as he hkes in the night and the 
common practice is to take two meals, one after the stars appear 
and the other some time before dawn. When Ramzdn falls in 
the hot season, this is a very severe ordmance, but it is literally 
obeyed by multitudes, both Shia and Sum, in this religious pro- 
vince. The sight of the new moon at the end of the month 
closes the fast and brings in the Ramzdn Id, which is the Easter 
Day of Musalmans and one of the two greatest festivals in the 
year. After an early meal of such light refreshments as vermi- 
celli and milk, the whole community, bathed and clad in clean 
apparel, assembles at the Idgdh for prayers and sermon. Alms 
are distributed to sanctify the fast. 

Bdkri Id, the Goat Festival, commemorates the offering by 
Abraham of his son Ishmael (not Isaac, as in the Bible account, 
who has little interest for Musalmans) and his deliverance through 
the intervention of the angel Jibrail with a lamb. It is obser- 
ved by attendance at the Idgdh, after which every family or 
individual should sacrifice a goat. Most content themselves with 
keeping the spirit of this iite by buying mutton in the market. 
Curiously enough, those who do sacrifice observe the Passover 
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practice of sprinkling tlieir outer doors witli the hlood of the 
victim. Both Shiiis and Suuis ohseive this. 

The Hindu hoi}’’ days are veiy numerous and the various 
castes differ much in the relative importance -which they 
ascribe to them. The following are iccognised hy Government in 
Sind. They are given in the order of the Hindu year. 

Ghehchandj Cocoanut Day (i'Taie? Pi'inah), Gohal Ashtami, 
Dasahrd, Divdh {Didn)y iira/..ar Sanluini, Malid Shivi din vend. Hoh. 
For the rest of the Presidency, hut not for Smd, the following 
aie also recognised • "Rdin NavmXy Ganesh ChaUirihi; and many 
in Sind consider these important. 

Gheti Ghand. Tliis, the fiist day of the first month in the 
Hindu yeaij is obseived, like our Hew Tear’s Day, cliiefly hy the 
Daryapanthis, who hold fairs at Udcrolal and Zindpir. It is not 
one of the holy days of Hinduism. 


Rdm Navxnxj which falls on the Otli of the same month Ghet, is 
the birthday of Rama and a great day among liis worshippers, 
but, except among Marathas and Gujaiatis, lie has scarcely any 
in Smd. 


NdraU Pumima (or Ndxel Pxinah, as it is pronounced in Smd), 
which IS the Maiathi name for what we call Cocoanut Day, is 
another day not indigenous to Sind, but obsei ved by many in 
Karachi. It is the full moon day of the month Sdwan and, 
falling some time m August, closes the monsoon theoretically. 
So manners offer cocoanuts to the sea on that day and then 
launch their boats for the season. 

Goli^l Ashtami, or Janmd-asliiami, which falls a week after 
Cocoanut Day, is the birthday of Krishna, the most popular of 
all the Hindu gods, and accordingly the day has been made a 
Bank Holiday; but it is of little account in Sind, wheie Krishna 
has a very small following. 

Ganesh Ghaut or Ghaturtin. The same may be said of this day, 
which commemorates the birth of Ganesh, the elephant-headed 
god of wisdom. Little is seen in Smd of the gaudy clay images 
of the god which are earned to the sea with so much pomp in 
Bombay. It falls on 4th of the month Bado {Bhddrajoad}, that 
is, August or September. 
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Dasahrdf tlie lOth. day of the following month Asu (Asi)in= 
September October), was the day on which Rama paid his devo- 
tions to Durga , Devi before setting out to recover his wife Sita 
from the demon Ravan, who h^d carried her off to Ceylon ; and 
there are two other great events of belhcose mythology associat- 
ed with the same day. Hence it became the lucky day all over 
India for kings to go foith to battle; and on it Kshatrayas and 
Marathas took their weapons from the tree (in Sind a Kandi 
tree) under which they had been hidden during the monsoon and 
worshipped them. It was a great day also for Banias (army con- 
tractors and the hke) and all camp followers, who 3 oined in the 
worship. In these ^^weak, piping times of peace” only the 
shadows of the ancient rites remain, but the auspicious day is still 
observed ^Yith great rejoicmg. The syce decks his master’s war 
horse and comes to the front dooi to make a lucrative salaam, the 
Rnma goes to worship at the kandi tree, and so on. There is gene- 
rally a particular kandi consecrated to this puipose. In Karachi 
it IS a large one in the compound of the Pinjiapur. 

Diwdh {D{pa-awah=a row of lamps), called Didri in Smd, 
covers seveial days and includes more than one, originally distinct, 
festival, involving the worship of Vishnu, his wife Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth, prosperity and splendour, and Saras wati, the 
goddess of learning. It is theiefoie especially a festival of the 
Vaishnava sect, to which a large pioportion of the trading castes 
of western India belong, and has come to be a kind of business 
New Year’s Day, on which they woiship the past year’s gains, 
with the blessed ledgers which record them, and open and conse- 
crate new accounts and fill their mkbottles with fresh ink. They 
clean, decorate and illuminate their houses, let off fireworks and 
make a lavish distribution of sweetmeats. They also abandon 
themselves to gamblmg in token no doubt of their faith in the 
goddess of good luck. 

Makar Sankrdni, This is a solar festival, occurring on the 13th 
of January. It marks the passage of the sun into the sign Makar, 
or Capricorn, and the winter solstice. It is observed by Brahmans 
and allowed by Government as a special Hindu holiday. 

Malid Shivrdtri, held on the 14th of the dark half of Mdngh 
(Jatiuary-Pebruary), is a great day with the votaries of Shiva, who 
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are few in Sind. They repair to his temple, sprinkle water and 
flowers on the lingain and fast and hatbe in the river or sea, 

JBToK, the Saturnalia of Hinduism and the most mdely popular 
of Hindu festivals, which occuis at the full moon oi Fhagun 
(Fehruary-March), is happily ohsciwed m Smd with little of tlie 
enthusiasm which it evokes in more orthodox parts, hut its main 
features, the buffoonery, obscenity and drunkenness, are the same, 
and gxilal (red powder and the liqmd made from it) are freely 
splashed by the rrorshippeis on each other and their god. Tn 
the popular mind it commemorates the amative sportings of 
Krishna, but it probably originated in the celebration of the 
vernal equinox. 

Besides these there is a festival, peculiar to Sind, called Thadri, 
observed by all classes of people, but not recognised by Govern- 
ment and of which those who observe it seem unable to give any 
account. The women celebrate it by attendance at the temple of 
Devi and by eating sweet cakes baked on the previous day, and 
the men by gambling, which accounts for its hold on the 
community. It falls on the 7th day of the dark half of Sawarif 
i, c,, in August. 

Customs Mu6ALMA^^ 

The ceremonies comiected with the epochs of human life, birth, 
marriage and death, m the Musalman and Hindu communities, 
are as different as the rehgions professed by the two j but in the 
two principal sections of the Musalman community, the Sum and 
Shia, there is no essential difference. The ceremonies connected 
with entrance into life and the Muslim faith are three, viz., 
naming, shavmg the head {aliko) and circumcision {KJiutno). 

As soon as possible after tlie birth of a child the father, or m 
his absence an uncle or other elderly relation, repeats in his or 
her ear the formula which begins the call to prayer, Allah is 
great,” in order that the name of God may be the first sound that 
it hears in this woild. Immediately after this the father gives it 
its name. 

On the 7th, 14th, 21st, or on the 40 th day, the child’s head is 
shaved with some curious ceremonies which appear to be symbohe 
of a sacrifice of atoiieiueiit. Two goats without spot or blemish 
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are killed in the case of a hoy, one in the case of a girl, after the 
Mulla has repeated in .their ears a formula to' the effect that they- 
represent the child in every part of them. Then the flesh of them 
is cooked and distributed among relations and friends, hut the 
hones are preserved nuhroken (see Exodus, SII, 46) and solemnly ' 
buried in a selected spot (sometimes -within the house) along with 
the hair of the child. The hair is first weighed against silver or 
gold, which IS given in charity. The relations present at the 
ceremony wave money round the child’s head and this (called ghor) 
becomes the barber’s fee. 

No age is prescribed for circumcision. Barely it is performed 
on the 6th day after birth, but generally when the child has 
grown to boyhood. Poor people are tempted to postpone it 
on account of the expense. On the day of the ceremony the 
boy is dressed and garlanded and taken round the town, on 
horseback if means permit, to the sound of drums. Then the rite 
is performed by the barber in the presence of relations and friends. 
The 'barber’s fee is placed by the father under the boy’s right foot, 
in addition to which he gets the boy’s old clothes and the whole, or 
part of, any money {ghor) which friends may wave for luck round 
the boy’s head. Tn the north there is a curious custom of 
averting mischance during the operation by makmg the anxious 
mother stand -with a millstone on her head while a male relative 
pours water on it. The precautionary intention of this ;^ractice^ 
would seem obvious, but in the south it is Varied by making the 
father stand instead of the mother, -with his feet in water and a 
Koran on his head. After the recovery of the patient, ^ e., on the 
11th day, it is incumbent on the father to feast a wide circle oE 
relations and friends, which may cost even a humble man 50 or 
100 rupees, while the rich can spend thousands on it. But each 
guest IS expected to bring a small money present [pahat) and a 
popular man may find his expenses recouped in this way. 

When a young Musalman in Sind desires a wife, the proceed- 
ings towards the accomplishment of that end are very similar to 
those which brought Isaac and Rebekkah together 38 centuries 
ago. He seeks first within the circle of his own family connec- 
tions^orj that failing, within his own tribe. < If he goes outside 
of it, he must marry beneath him, for no seK-respectmg father 
will give his daughter to a tribe which is socially below hiS 'dwh. 
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Customs, The daughtel* o£ a Sayad can marry only a Sayad and so on down 
IXEusal'man ladder. But the matter has a commercial aspect too, and of 
some tribes, particulaily the Pathans and Brahuis and the more 
degraded castes, such as the Machhis ond Miibahars, it is said 
that their daughters ate sold to the highest bidder. Of course 
the young man cannot act in the mattei himself. The go-between 
is usually a woman of good repute ; if a Sayad, so much the 
better. When it has been ascertained thiough her that the father 
of the gu’l in view is well disposed, an offer is made and usually 
has to be repeated once or twice; for it would not be becoming 
to seem to jump at it. Then on an appointed day the bndegroom, 
with his father and mother and a family party and a band of musi- 
cians, pi oceed to the house of the bnde can png sweetmeats and 
presents. When they have seated themselves, the men with the 
men and the women in the women’s apartment, the barber’s 
Wife is sent to the former with a ti’ay of sweetmeats and a pot of 
milh. When they have eaten and drunk and estabhshed mutual 
cordiality, the fdtihali, or opening chaptei of the Koran, is 
recited by all with raised hands, and the betrothal {mangno) is 
complete. The nose of the bnde is pierced for the ring 
which she will wear at her wedding, unless she belongs to one of 
the few tribes who do not wear that ornament. After this it is 
considered a little dishonouiable to break off the match and the 
two families contmue to exchange piesents by way of keepmg 
\ip the entente C07 diale. But matches aie sometimes broken off, 
especially when the betrothal of a boy and gul has been aiianged 
in their infancy, or before their birth. Many lawsuits spring 
from this cause. However early the betrothal may have been, 
the marriage ceremony is not usually performed among respect- 
able people nntil the gul and boy have anived at adolescence : 
it is earlier in villages than in towns and is apt to be hastened by 
the anxieiy of a fond mother to see her son settled”."^ The 
approach of the weddmg day is indicated for perhaps a month 
beforehand by pipes and drums and merrymaking. A week before 
the event the beautifpng and sweetening of the bnde {wana-ivdJi) 
begin. She keeps to her own room, weanng a veil sent by the 
bridegroom, and is fed on Ghuro, '^an unleavened cake of wheaten 

*Census retnrns show that the majority of girlSj of all classes taken together, are 
married before the ago of 10, but possibly all who are betrothed are returned as 
married. 
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flour made luto dougli with clarified butter and mixed with hrown Customs, 

sugar — a bilious mess, popularly supposed to increase the delicacy 

of the skin.” (Sii P. Burton ) The barber’s wife attends her 

daily, bathes her, rubs her with wheat flour and oil, blackens 

her eyes with Icajjal (lamp black), dyes her lips with musdg 

(walnut baik) and her palms and soles with mend% (henna). 

Thiee days before the wedding the bridegroom is similarly pie- 
pared by the barber and then taken lound the town on show, on 
horseback if they can afloid it The feasting of ihe friends and 
lelations begins after this. On the evening of the wedding day 
the bridegioom is again groomed by the barber and dressed in 
clothes presented by the biide’s father, while the biide is appar- 
elled and arrayed in the presents of the bridegioom ; then the 
bridegioom’s paity pioceed to the bride’s home, wheie a Mulla is 
present. Tliree of the nearest of km on the bridegroom’s 
side and thiee on the bride’s take an ofidcial part in the 
ceremony, one being teimed the “vakil” and the others witnesses. 

The ceiemony is simple and begins with the timewoin questions, 

“Wilt thou have this woman?” and “Wilt thou have this 
man &c.?'’ repeated three times and duly responded to in the 
afB.rmative. The bridegroom makes his own response, but the 
bride is answered for by her father or mother, or even aunt or 
sister, if her high birth makes it unbecoming for her to be present 
in person. Then the mariiage settlements are made and duly 
recorded by the witnesses, after which the Mulla reads the appomted 
passages from the Koran, the biidegroom repeating the words 
after him. This concludes the ceremony {nikah) of marriage and 
the Mulla congratulates the bridegroom and receives from his 
father the costly gifts which take the place of the fees that he 
may not accept. After the weddmg there is the nocturnal 
procession through the tovra, with which the long-sufFermg public 
is already too familiar, and then the party returns to the bride’s 
home, where amusing ceremonies, not enjoined by religion but 
sanctioned by custom, are gone through. The most indispensable 
of these is {mathd-mer), the knocking together (gently) of the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom by a married lady of the family 
as they sit opposite each other, she to the east and he to the west, 
with a pillow between them. The ruinous expenses of a marriage, 
apart from the dowiy which the bridegroom is bound by re- 
ligious law to settle on the bride, consist chiefly in the feasting 
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Customs, the numerous presents which the father of the hiidegroom is 

Musalman required to make to relations and friends on peril of losing his 
chaiacter as a gentleman. The guests contribute something 
towards the feasting expenses by the small money presents which 
they all bring, as the}” do at a ciicumcision, and the wealtli 
expended on presents is kept, as far as possible, from going out 
of the family by the common practice of exchanging bndes. When 
a gild of one family has mamed into another, some male relation 
of hers obtains a wife from her husband’s family in return. 
So the marriage gifts are mutual and the money spent on them is 
not qmte lost. 

After her marriage a woman is supposed (allowed by religion) 
to visit her parents every Friday till her first child is born. A 
Musalman is allowed by his law to have four wives, but only the 
wealthy avail themseh os of this right. Of the common people 
veiy few have more than two and many only one. The nobility 
commonly keep concubines as well as ^^ivos and lose no credit by 
it. Divorce is common, especially among the lower classes, being 
obtainable by a simple form and on trivial grounds. There is no 
bar to the mariiage of divorced i\omen or -widows. Among 
Baluchis infidelity in a -wife is not dealt with by divorce, but by 
killing her and her paramour. This is regarded as the only way 
in which the husband can recover his tarnished honour, and so 
strong is the feeling on the subject that it has been found neces- 
sary to pronde for a modification of the action of our criminal 
law in dealing with crimes of this nature among Baluchis.* The 
parddh system prevails among respectable Musalmans in Sind, and 
certain sects, the Sayads, Mughals and some Baluchis, Talpurs 
particularly, are extremely jealous of letting their women be 
seenj but the working classes go about with perfect freedom and 
do not take as much -trouble as any ordinary Maratha woman 
does to veil their faces from a passing stranger. 

DiATH. When a Musalman is at the point of death a few drops of 

honey are dropped into his mouth and relations standing round 
him read appropriate passages from the Koran and repeat the 
creed and prayers for forgiveness. It is considered a sad thing 
to die where there is no one competent to do this. After death 
the eyes and lips are closed and then the body is carefully and 

•k 

•By Sind Regulation No. Ill of 1892 
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tliorouglily washed by a ghasalj a Mulla whose particular ofl&ce it 
IS, after which it is wrapped in a shroud called Icaffan (cofS.n?). 
Eosewater and perfumes are sprinkled over it and it is laid on a 
bier and covered with a shawl, a copy of the Koran being placed 
at its head. The bier is carried to the burying ground by four 
of the nearest kinsmen of the deceased and followed by the 
mourners, chanting as they go, La-illaha-illa-allah, “ There is no 
God but one God.” If practicable, they visit a mosque on the 
way, where prayers are offered. In the grave a hollow is dug, 
into which, after all present have prayed for the peace of the 
soul, the body is laid on its side, with the face towards Mecca. 
The grave is then filled, the company repeating the verse, From 
the earth we created thee and into the earth we return thee.” 
The Mulla then repeats the creed. On the third day a feast is 
given at the house of mourning, after prayers and the readmg 
of the Koran. The same thing is sometimes repeated on the 
tenth day and other days, but a feast to all relations on the 
fortieth day is usually the conclusion of the period of mourning. 
Eich men employ Mullas to read the Koran at the grave for forty 
days and after that sometimes for years the memory of the 
departed is kept up by praying and reading on occasions at his 
tomb, but in any case the Bdi hoj or anniversary ceremony, one 
year after the death, must be observed. 

The ceremonies of the FThojas, Borahs and Memans differ in 
many points from those described above. The Khojas in parti- 
cular surround a Mahomedan kernel (e. g. the Nikdh ceremony in 
mariiage) with a mass of customs derived from their Hindu 
ancestors. 

Customs Hindu. 

The following account of the ceremonies with which the prin- 
cipal events of a Hindu’s life are celebrated refers to the Loha- 
nas who constitute the great bulk of the Hindu population, and 
who, whether they call themselves Nanakshahis, or Daryapanthis, 
or follow any of the various sects of Huiduism, employ Brahmans 
on all such occasions. The rites observed by Brabmans them- 
selves are similar, but in some degree more conformable to the 
precepts of the shdstra.^ Of the other Hindu castes represented 
in Sind each has its own rites, and even settlers from other pro- 
vinces follow the customs which they brought with them and not 
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tliose wliicli they find here • to give even the hiiefest outline of 
these would take more space than can he allotted to the whole 
subject. 

When a child is born the first thing to be done is to communi- 
cate with the family priest (Purohit) in Older that the exact time 
may be noted. Before clocks and watches became so cheap it was 
pait of Ins duty to ascertain the timo astronomically and Brah- 
mans were often called to the house when the event was expected 
that they might be in readiness. It is a common piactice to 
hang an onion, or a spiay of nim, at the dooi of a house in 
which there has been a birth, to avert evil. 

The ChJiati ceremony, at winch the child receives its name, is 
held on the 6th day after bn th. Relations and fiiends assemble 
at the house and the Biahman, after reciting mantras and 
woi shipping the planets, declares the horoscope and then an- 
nounces the child’s name. Sweets aie distnbuted and the 
Brahman receives Ins fees. 

Though adult Lohanas of the Arail class absolve their own 
heads from the contiol of religion, they shave their male children 
with due solemnity at the age of thirteen months. This is called 
Munan and the lepetitition of it at three yeais is Pai-miiiiaw. 
It may be repeated again at any age in pursuance of a vow by the 
mother. The rite is usually performed at the place of worship 
of the parents, but many who aie not Daryapanthis do it neverthe- 
less at Uderolal, or on the rivei bank Sometimes it is done 
under a Kandi tree at the Dasahra festival. The meaning of this 
is obscure. Guests bring small offerings of money, which go to 
the barber. After being shaved the child is bathed and dressed 
in new raimant. The payment of his dues to the officiating 
Brahman constitutes of course an essential part of the lehgious 
merit of the perfoimance. 

The ceremony of investmg a boy with the sacred thread 
{Jamo), which admits him into the pale of Hmduism, is rehgious- 
ly performed by Lohanas. It is done at the oidinary place of 
worship, or atUdeiolal or the river, as above, and at any age 
between 5 and 12. If there is a family marriage in prospect, it 
is combined with that in order to reduce the heavy expense of 
the feasts which are inevitable on both occasions. The cost of the 
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gifts of clotlies and money wliicli it is incumbent on the father 
to make to married sisters and daughteis and other relations, and 
which may amount, in the case of a man in comfortable circum- 
stances, to several hundred rupees, cannot be avoided. 

The present generation in Sind has not leisure for the elaborate 
solemnities proper to what is leally the ‘‘confirmation” of a 
TTindu boy, and accoidmgly they are much abridged in practice 
and gabbled over. The boy bathes, shaves and seats himself 
opposite the-priest, who repeats to him the words which he ought 
himself to repeat, mcludmg even the sacied verse gayatri. He 
worships Ganesh, or Ganpati, offers the burnt offering {7iom) of 
bailey, sesame, sandalyrood, sugar, ghi &c. and is then dressed 
in a langohj furnished with a staff, wallet and begging bowl, in- 
vested with the sacred thread and sent on the round of 
mendicancy, pilgrimage and learning which constitute the second 
stage in the ideal hf e. He does the first of the three duties literally 
by asking money from his relations and giving it to Ihe pnest, 
and the second symbolhcally by a short walk : the Educational 
Department attends to the third. Only the Brahman, Kshatraya 
and Vaishya castes are entitled to wear the sacred thread, but 
many castes of Shudras do it and have their own rites. Sikhs, 
on the other hand, who are really Sikhs and wear then hair long, 
abjure it. 

In matrimonial affairs among the Lohanas the first advance 
must come from the side of the young lady : the swain cannot 
propose. Necessity has no law, however, and where there is a 
dearth of mariiageable girls a young man may be driven to take 
the leap-year privilege, but the opposite is the pioper course. 
When a girl comes to the marriageable age, which hes between 10 
and IS,"^ or some time before it, her mother fixes her choice on 
an ehgible youug man of 15, or thereabouts, and sends a 
proposal through a lady ambassador, or a Brahman or Bdwa. 
There are probably other offers of the like kind and the young 
man’s mother, after considermg them all with reference to the 
position and character of the families, the amounts of the pro- 
posed dowries &c , and consulting her husband, his relations &c., 
intimates her acceptance of one. The parents of the girl 

* Census returns show that many thousand Hindu girls are married before 10 and 
most of the remainder before 15 among boys there were moie marriages after 
15 than before it. 
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respond by sending a tray of sugar candy, with a small sum of 
money, wbicb appears to be a handsel of the bride’s dowry, for 
when the young man’s family has accepted it and eaten the sugar- 
candy, the betrothal is complete. But there is diversity of prac- 
tice in this matter : in Karachi a Brahman is often sent to Seal 
the contract by imprinting the tilalc on the young man’s forehead 
and giving him a cocoanut. After this instalments of the dowry 
and presents of sweets, cooked grain and in Hyderabad and some 
other towns even wne pass from the bride’s to the bridegroom’s 
family until the day of the marriage. Among the Brahmans 
tliis does not appear to be the practice : settlements arc all made 
at once at the time of the marriage. In either case the whole 
dowry, whether it consist of cash, apparel, or ornaments, is given 
by the father of the bnde and goes into the famil} properl} of 
her husband’s father. The nose-iing alone is sometimes given to 
the bride herself by her mother. Tlie feasting expenses, however, 
fall on the bridegroom’s family. 

The first step towards the celebration of the marriage is the 
ascertainment of a lucky day. The months of iSdwaji and Bada 
are propitious, Asu is not: with respect to the rest the j)uroht 
must be consulted. A week, or weeks, before the day fixed on a 
temporary banqueting house is prepared and the 

ear-piercing pipe and spirit-stirring drum” 
call upon the whole village to eat, drink and be merry. 

In large towns this all-embracing hospitality is of course impossi- 
ble, but the circle of friends and acquaintances who expect invita- 
tions is very wide , and in large towns, especially in Hyderabad 
if the host IS an A mil, the good things provided for the guests 
will include guides of meat and wines and spirits. When rhe 
lucky hour approaches, tlie bridegroom appears, attired in a 
wonderful fagade of paste-board decorated with flowers of 
coloured paper, or sometimes made entirely of silver, called a 
Tnuhk, and, mounting on a mare, starts for the bride’s house, 
accompanied by his friends, pipers, drummers, torch-bearers and 
men that let off fireworks. At the bride’s house he is received 
with due ceremony into the angan, over which a canopy has been 
erected, where he has a bath and puts on wedding garments 
presented to him by the bride. The mother of the biide washes 
his feet with water or milk. Then he goes into the inner chamber. 
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wtere the women are^ and comes out leaching' his bride by the 
hand and with the corner of his slnrt tied to hers. Tn some 
places he does not come out, but the ceremony is performed in the 
zenana. The couple sit on two stools, side by side, with the 
family priests in front of them. The priests recite the sapta~padi 
and then the bride and bridegroom walk four times round the 
sacred fire, on which the priests have already made the horn 
sacrifice. The joining of hands {hathzdlo) and the circuit of the 
fire {phem) are the essentials of the marriage rite. After it is 
over gifts are distributed to relations and the officiating priests 
aie not forgotten ; then the bridegroom, mountmg his mare again, 
but this time with his wife behind him in a doliy goes in joyful 
procession to his father’s house. Next day the father of the bride 
gives a feast. A Hindu as a lule has only one wife, but if she 
lemains long childless, he takes another. Divorce is unknown 
among them, though in some places, notably Shik^rpur, unfaith- 
fulness is very common. So is remarriage : the widow remarri- 
age movement has made no progress in Sind. Tn 1901 there were 
18 widows in Sind under 5 years of age and 137 under 10. 

When the end of a Hindu is seen to be approaching he is laid 
on a ground floor which has been smeared with cowdung and a 
few drops of Ganges water are put into his mouth. If it cannot 
be had, water sprinkled over a tulsi plant is a substitute ; but 
sometimes sherbet is used, which looks like a Mahomedan 
contamination. He is then bathed before hfe is extinct. If he 
dies on a bed, or unbathed, the Brahmans will refuse to partake 
of the 12th day feast until expiatory rites called wa? dim-holi have 
been performed for him. As soon as possible after death the 
body, shrouded m a kafan, is laid on a bier of tamarind wood, 
with rich coverings if the family is wealthy, flowers are sprinkled 
over it and the bier is borne to the burning ground by the four 
nearest of kin, one of whom is the heir (pini-wdro) . They are 
reheved on the way by otheis. All have their heads and faces 
shaved. As they go they cry “ Ear ndm sang Jiai” that is, 
“ the name of God is with you.” Singing hhagats and musicians 
accompany them. Arrived at the masdn, they lay the body on 
the pyre, the man in charge {masdni) pours a little water over 
it, and the four who first lifted the bier hght the pyre at th,e four 
corners. The mourners bathe and return. The ashes are not 
t hi own into the river or sea until the third day after. Sometimes 
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they are kept and sent to the Ganges when convenient. Por the 
first thiee days after the death fnends come to offer condolence. 
On the 12th day Brahmans are fed and the mourning is over : the 
relations of the deceased may shave and eat meat and drink -wine. 
After a month and a half, six months and a year there are 
repetitions of the ceremony of feeding Brahmans After that 
the anniveisary of the deceased is obseived in the same way. 
Infants under twentj-’-seven months of age aie buried instead of 
bemg burned, and so aie Sanyasis. All other Hindus (except the 
outcastes) are burned. 

The jomt family system pievails throughout Sind, except among 
Baluchis, but it is by no means universal and is becoming less 
so. The Hmdus especially show a disposition to abandon it, even 
sons commonly sepaiating from the father when they can support 
themselves. 

The Sindhi appears to have inherited all the common super- 
stitions of the human race. The howling of a dog and the 
hooting of an owl bode evil to him and his house, the sight of a 
shoe upside doi\ii fills him with apprehensions; but if the cat 
hcks its paws and washes its face, he knows that a fnend is 
coming to visit him, and the itching of his palm is a pleasant 
token that needs no interpretation. If, when settmg out on nny 
busmess, he meets a corpse, there is good luck awaiting him ; but 
if he meets a sweeper, or a jackal, he may as well turn 
back. The calling of a partridge must be interpreted ivlth dis- 
crimination, or no business could proceed where parLidges are so 
ubiqmtous and vociferous. Those who understand say that in the 
forenoon it is lucky on the left and unlucky on the right, but in 
the afternoon these conditions are reversed. How standard time 
affects the matter has not been settled yet. A hiccough shows 
that some fnend is thinking of the sufferer ; if he recollects his 
fnends one by one, the hiccough iv ill stop as soon as the nght 
one comes to mmd. 

There are lucky and unlucky days of course. A man who 
shaves, oils his body, or puts on clean clothes, on Tuesday will 
shorten his life, and there are many other days the effects of 
which are fixed and well-lmown ; but the days which are propi- 
tious for the commencement of any important undertaking can 
be ascertamed only by the stars, and these are understood only 
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by Brahmans and Ilullas. The belief m dreams is also v6ry 
geneial and the gift of interpieting them is found with 'old 
women. s 

\ 

Echpses are baneful^ especially to unborn children. Therefore 
cautious paients go to bed and lie still while an eclipse is in pro- 
gressj lest any thoughtless act^ such as mending a pen, cutting a 
stick, or striking a dog, should leave a permanent scar' on 
expected offspring. ' 

Mahomedan superstitions gather very much round evil spirits. 
Jins and fames. Spirits haunt graveyards and fames on moonlit 
nights cast their shadows on children and on brides and bride- 
grooms. Insanity is a piobable result. The means of averting 
these and all malicious influences are, in the case of Musalmans, 
a right use of the Koran. Appropriate verses may either ,be 
recited, or embodied in a tdwiz, or amulet, and worn. But in a 
case of smallpox an ignoiant Musalman will rather call a Hindu 
woman to sing heathen songs to it, because the goddess of small- 
pox IS a Hindu divinity. A person possessed by an evil spirit is 
exorcised by reciting verses of the Koran, or by getting a Midnwdl 
(disciple of the Kalhoras) to play on a stringed instrument, as 
David did before Saul under similar circumstances. Many devices 
are resorted to for averting the evil eye. Afucan mothers leave 
their children unwashed with this object and Sindhi mothers even 
disflgure their little cheeks with black stuff. All classes believe 
in the influence of deceased pirs and a mother who has lost 
previous children will take her infant to the tomb of some sanll 
and, shaving it there, leave its hair as an offering. A tree near 
the tomb at ‘‘Mugger Pir” is hung thick with little bags of hair* 
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AaRICULTURE. 

Tables Vli & Vill. 

The total area of the Province amounts to 299^19^289 acreSj of 
which 149j58j235 acres, or almost exactly one half, comprismg 
forests, hilly and sterile tracts, lands occupied hy buildings &c., 
were classed in 1904-05 as Not Available for Cultivation. The 
remamiTig 149,61,054 acres of cultivable land were distributed ia 
the six Districts as follows : l^arachi 19,60,347, bemg *256 of 

I 

its whole area j Hyderabad 39,31,750, or *77 of the whole ; 
Larkana 23,61,076, or *73 of the whole ; Sukkur 20,52,312, or *59 
of the whole ; the Upper Sind Frontier 12,42,337, or *79 of the 
whole ; and Thar and Parkar 34,13,232, or *38 of the whole. It is 
interesting to note that the Upper Sind Frontier, which, when 
John Jacob first took charge of it, consisted of dense jungle or 
sterile desert, overrun by plundering Baluchis, has now propor- 
tionately the largest area of feiLOity in the Province. Similnrly 
in Thar and Parkar the extension of irrigation has added 3,87,731 
to the acreage of cultivable land since 1900-01. 

^ Of the 149,61,054 acres available for cultivation only 83,50,363 
acres, or about 56 per cent, were taken up, and only 33,57,266, 
or 23 per cent, were actually under crops in 1904-05. Here again 
the Upper Smd Frontier leads the way with *70 occupied and 
nearly *34 uuder crops ; Larkana follows with *59 and *27, then 
Hyderabad with *57 and *234, then Thar and Parkar ^vith *62 
and *221, then Sukkur with *5 and *18 j and last, Karachi, with 
only *35 of occupied land and *128 uuder crops. With respect 
to Thar and Parkar it must be remembered that nearly f of the 
District are excluded from the calculation altogether as incapable 
of cultivation. Another view of the conditions of agriculture in 
the Provmce shows that 28,02,962 of the total 33,57,266 acres 
in actual cultivation were under canal iirigation and 2,53,457 
were irrigated directly fiom the river, Jn three of the Distncts 
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tills comprised practically tlie wliole, for the well irrigation is 
compaiatively insignificant ; hut in Karachi and Larkana theie 
were 6,891 and 10,332 acres dependent on rain and mountain 
streams', while in Thar and Parkar 2,53,352 acres, or just one- 
tliu’d of the whole, depended entirely on lain. The progress of 
agricultmre dunng the last 15 years is shown by the following 
figures : 

1890-91. 1900 01 1904 05 

Acreage occupied 66,18,806 80,01,941 83,50,363 

Acreage under crops .. 30,83,175 37,29,436 33,57,266 

Figures for each District in much fuller detail will he found in 
Table VII in the B. Volumes concerned, with some further notes. 

Excepting on and at the foot of the hills, and in the desert of 
Thar and Paikai, all the soil of Sind is alluvial, consisting of 
sand and clay in a very fine state of pulverisation. Eight samples 
collected in Suklnir, Larkana, Kotii and Pithoro and examined 
by the Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, were 
found to contain only *75 per cent of material coarser than one 
tenth of a millimetre in diameter, while 34 per cent of it was 
under *005 of a millimetre. The propoitions of sand and clay 
differ in the soil of different situations, affectmg its consistency 
and porosity, and the percentage of organic matter found present 
also varies ; which differences are indicated by many vernacular 
names loosely used and often local. The following is an attempt 
at a rough classification of the prmcipal varieties of soil so 
distinguished. 

1. Wdriasi, ^. e. loose sand deemed fit only for melon cultiva- 
tion. Analysis of a sample from Kotn gave the following 
result : 
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Oiganic nitrogen Tvas present in very small quantity, not 
deteirmned, ivlrde of available pbospboric acid there was only 
•0008 and of available potash only 006. But almost any crop 
will glow in \Vd'>^ds^\^ it is sufficiently mamued and wateied : 
ground-nuts, hi and gaiden loots do particulaily well. A laige 
part of the cultivable area in Umarkot and other parts of the Thar 
and Parkar Distiict is classed as Wdridsi. It is also called 
Daman in Sukkui. 

2. EachOj %. e. the soil resulting from recent inundation. It is 
called Bio Kacho if used for i ahi cultivation the same year and 
Palo Kacho if it has had a season or two to dry and haiden. 
Latidri, Latwdi ^ and Lasidi i are local names for varieties of this 
and Mithi (sweet soilj is a general term applicable to it. Qasidii 
appeals to indicate a larger proportion of sand. This soil is 
consideied fit for almost all crops. An average analysis of four 
samples from different places gave the following result, from 
which it appears that Kacho is a good loam, rich in potash, but 
pool in phosphates and nitrogen • 
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The principal difference between this and iVdridsi lies in the 
laiger propoition of alumina and u’on, replacing sand. The 
former makes the soil clayey and more retentive of water. 

3. Chill or Pall, haid, baked soil, which has been siibmeiged 
for a long time, also called Khahwi, Tdlif Baji>pa, JUjj and Dh/haivt 
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When fougli and cloddy it is called Khai ii o and Kliarim i. It is Soils, 
very cohesive and heavy to work and therefore is not liked, 
hut rice, wheat, jdmbo and other crops do well in it The aver- 
age result of an analysis of four samples is given 
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This contains the same proportion of alumina as Kacho, but 
even more potash and also more u’on and hme. 

4. Rdoj Rde-wdii, i.e. soil enriched by the detritus of hill 
torrents. It is naturally very various, clifFering in consistency 
as the basis of it is sandy or loamy. A light and very dusty 
soil, found about Hyderabad and called Dasar, should apparently 
be classed with this ; but the terms Dasar and Gasar aie widely 
used for soft and light-colouied but productive soils. Soils of 
this class are of course available chiefly for Idmni cultivation. 
On analysis of two samples fromKandhkot and Sehwan they weie 
found to differ from classes 2 and 3 chiefly in that they contained 
more limestone. Among their constitutents were : 
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5. Lastly there is Kalar, that is, land moie or less spoiled for 
agricultural purposes by excess of salts. This has some distm- 
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guisTiing names. 8hor and That Ealar are quite unfit for 
cultivationj while M^tJlo Ealar is capable of producing rice at 
least. A specimen of Shor from near the coast was found to 
contain 19 62 per cent of sodium chloride, 2*32 of calcium 
chloride and 1*04 of magnesium chloride. A sample described as 
That from Sulrkur contained sodnim chloride 4*18, sodium sul- 
phate 39*10, magnesium sulphate *91. These can scarcely be 
called soils at all : they are saline deposits. A sample of Mitho 
Ealar from Jati contamed sodium chloiide 3*48, magnesium 
chloride *84, calcium chloride 1*42. A good, clayey soil may 
have as much as 6 or 7 of sodium chloiide and yet be fit for 
lice and after it leguminous crops and oil seeds. This is of course 
because the process of rice cultivation, during which water stands 
continuously m the fields and is frequently changed, washes out 
most of the salt. Such soil is known as Dangzdsz or Bangachhi. 
Ealrdthi is another name for soil in which Ealar is mixed with 
good earth. In these soils the salts are generally near the 
surface and can be washed out, so that regular irrigation, with 
drainage, may convert tracts which seemed to be hopelessly 
barren into fertile fields. More than 60 years ago Major Jacob 
reported that, after the Began canal had been deepened and 
widened, the hard and fast margin of the desert was no longer to 
be traced, because arable fields and nch meadows had been 
everywhere encroaching on inhospitable sand. 

Tn the desert parts of Thar and Paikar all the soil is sand 
(called Vdgo), but nevertheless yields small ciops of Idjii 
after lam. Cultivation in that country is, however, generally 
confined to particular situations, such as flat valleys and shallow, 
temporary tanks, where there must be a good deal of organic 
matter from decayed aquatic vegetation. On the margin of the 
Rann also there is hard soil, called Edtln zamin, which is 
submerged in summer and yields rahi crops (wheats after 
it dries. In Hangar Parkar the best soil is called Dasar. It has 
not been analysed, but probably belongs to the fourth of the 
classes above enumerated. As the hills are granitic, however, 
it probably contains little or no lime. 

t 

There are two main cultivating seasons, Tcharif and rahi. The 
former extends normally from June to October and coincides for 
the first three months with the height of the inundation. The 
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month for sowing is usually June, though occasionally seed and Seasons, 
especially rice seed is put m in May, and if the rise of the river 
to a high and steady level happen to be late, sowing not 
infrequently takes place in July. Kharif crops are usually 
harvested in October. According to a popular formula Judri 
requires 3 cJidhJids (periods of 40 days) or 4 months to reach 
maturity and hdjri 3 tihds (periods of 30 days) or 3 months; cotton 
on the other hand does not yield the final picking under 5 chdlihds 
or nearly 7 months. The rabi season ordinarily comprises the 
period from October to March, though sowing may occur from 
September till early December and reapmg may go on into April. 

A third season termed ddhdwa in Hyderabad and peshrasin Upper 
Sind, lastmg from April to June, is recognized, but owing to the 
want of water at that period of the year the area sown is 
exceedingly small and only subsidiary crops, such as judri for 
fodder, pulses and vegetables and in Upper Sind tobacco, are 
grown. 

The names of the months in the Sindbi calendar, with their 
Enghsh equivalents, are ; 
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t • • * t 

... Pebruary — Mai’ch. 


Tn the desert and on the hills, though the seasons are the same, 
the farmer’s operations, depending entirely on rain, vary with its 
variableness. Khanf sowing can rarely begin till well on in July 
and there is little or no rahi. 

pEiNCiPAL Crops. 

Table Yll in the B Volumes shows the area under each kind of jP^cipal 

Crops* 

crop, in each district, in the years 1880-81, 1890-91, 1900-01 and 

39 
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1904-06. It will be sufficient bere to make some notes of a 
general kind applicable to the Province as a whole. 

Eice is by far the most important crop cultivated in Smd, 
nearly a raiUion acres having been under it in 1904-05. It is 
almost the only thing that can be grown in the annually inundat- 
ed lands within the Delta of the Indus, but a larger quantity and 
much finer quality is produced in the Larkana District, in lands 
watered by the waw, or mountain streams, as well as those 
traversed by canals. In Hyderabad also and Thar Parkar a great 
deal of rice is grown: Sukkur and the Upper Smd Frontier 
produce least. After rice comes hajri * m order of importance. 
This gram and jwari constitute the principal food of the workmg 
classes, but lajri is more wholesome and is much more extensively 
cultivated, especially in the Hyderabad District and Thar and 
Parkar. In Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper Smd Frontier there 
is more j«dn. Wheat comes after hd^ri, the area under it being 
nearly equal. It is grown chiefly in the Larkana, Sukkur and 
Thar and Parkar Districts. Barley, maize and a few other cereals 
are grown in insignificant quantities. 

Pulses succeed cereals in importance and of the land under 
these two-thirds are devoted to Malar, called Chickling Vetch m 
the returns. It is grown chiefly m Larkana, but also in Sukkur 
and the Upper Smd Frontier. Gram, which is grown more m the 
Upper Smd Frontier than anywhere else, is the only other pulse 
of much consequence. Passmg over indigo, tobacco and other 
miscellaneous crops, none of which are cultivated on such a scale 
as to deserve notice, oilseeds and cotton remain. The area under 
oilseeds of all sorts m 1 904-05 was less than 300,000 acres, being 
about ^ of the area under cereals. Jdmho, which is consumed 
in the Province, bemg the source of the vegetable oil m most 
general use, and also exported under the same name as rape, 
nearly equals all the others in the area devoted to it. Sesame 
and rape, which are exported, are the only others worth mention- 
ing. Oilseeds are grown chiefly in the Hyderabad, Larkana and 
Upper Smd Frontier Districts, sesame bemg the favourite m the 
last named. The cultivation of cotton has scarcely advanced m 

* To avoid repetition, the reader is referred to the paper on Botany in Chapter II 
for the botanical and vernacular names of all the crops mentioned here and other 
useful information concerning them. 
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the last 25 years except in Thar and Parkar, where there has 
been a remarkable development quite recently. Hyderabad is 
the only other District in which it is grown to any considerable 
extent. In 1904-06, 217,602 acies of land were under cotton 
cultivation in all Sind and the yield, about 100,000 bales, was 
large ; but the quality is said to be about the worst produced in 
India. It only commands a price because it is found usfeful on 
the continent foi mixing with wool or making imitation woollens. 
Attempts to introduce better varieties, of longer staple, have m'et 
with little success because they take longer to come to maturity, 
and since they cannot be sown until the inundation sets inj about 

r I 

May or June, the winter frosts nip them before the crop is ready 
for gathering. The extension of perennial irrigation is, however, 
removing this difficulty and very promising experiments have been 
made during the last two years with Egyptian cotton. In 1904, 
Mr. M. D. Mackenzie, Deputy Commissioner of Thar and Parkar, 
made expenments on three selected plots of land at Mirpur Khas 
and Pithoro, the results of which were so encouraging, with 
respect to both the quality and quantity of the crop, that in the 
following year 1,500 acres of land were sown with 10 tons of seed 
distributed among inteUigent Zammdars. The yield in some 
cases was remarkably heavy, being far in excess of what can be 
obtained from indigenous cotton, and the quality so good that 
samples sent to Liverpool reahsed lOd. a lb , against 4d. a lb. 
obtainable for Sind Cotton. It is intended to put 5,000 acres 
under Egyptian cotton during the current year. (1906^. 

Less than 40,000 acres in the whole Province were devoted 
to the cultivation of Fruits and Yegetables. Green vegetables 
occupied more than 16,000 acres and roots and tubers 8,349,' the 
remainder comprising fruit and flower gardens. The various 
vegetables and fruits in common use are enumerated and described 
under Botany in Chapter II. 

Methods of Cultivation Khakip Crops. 

Pice IS either sown in a prepared seed-bed and transplanted, or 
else the seed is sown broadcast in the field in which it is to grow. 
The latter method (called Tcorat sdriyun) is resorted to from 
indolence, or in low lying lands, such as beds of dhands and 
natural depressions, which retain moisture for a long time nhd 
are not suitable for transplantation. As soon as such land is dry 
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enough, it is ploughed several times and rolled ; then the seed is 
put in broadcast about Apiil and the land ploughed again. W ater 
IS not usually admitted until the plants have grown a few mches. 
Sometimes the seed is put in with a drill, and sometimes the land 
is flooded and the seed is thrown on the water. Erom 1 to 
maunds of seed are required per acre for this kind of cultivation. 
Transplantation, though more troublesome, gives far better results 
and IS usual both in Upper and Lower Sind wherever the nature of 
the land admits of it. The seed-bed is either a moist corner of 
the field, which is ploughed several times, rolled and sown and 
only slightly watered as the plants grow, in which case the method 
is called hejo, or ptii dniyun hejdviyun, because the seedlings are 
grown on the old moisture ; or else it is a small prepared plot on 
which manure has been burned. The seed is sown among the 
ashes and weU and frequently wateied. This method is called 
Midmosh or lurliia. When rice is intended for transplantation the 
quantity reqmred appears to be less on the average than one 
mannd per acre of the field in which it is to be reaped, and the 
out-turn is much larger than when it is not transplanted. The 
average result of 19 experiments made in all parts of Sind was 
1,638 lbs. per acre, but it may be questioned whether this is of 
much practical value. The highest results (over 2,000 lbs.) were 
obtained in the Mehar, Ghotki, Sanghar and Jati Talukas. The 
average value of the crops per acre was Rs. 33-10-0, the highest 
being Rs. 57-7-4 and the lowest Rs. 12-7-2. 

Transplantation (vehrdj) is done entirely by hand, a month or 
more after sowing, when the seedlings are about a foot high. They 
are ready much sooner under the hhdmoch than the hejo treat- 
ment. The land, having been ploughed more than once during 
the winter, is again ploughed and flooded as soon as the canals 
fill, and the roots of the seedlings, in small bunches, are thrust into 
holes made in the mud with the hand or a stick, j^fter that the 
field IS kept flooded, the water being renewed occasionally, 
especially if any kalar land drams into the field. Rice is leady 
for the sickle in from two to three months after transplantation, 
and all the male and female labourers gather to the reaping. 
They commonly receive payment in kind, from to 
quantity which each one reaps. The plants are cut a few inches 
above ground. To separate the gram from the straw, the whole 
i§i spread on a, threshing floor iJcharo) hardened 9 'iid smoothed 
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with talar eaith and trodden by cattle. The gram thus obtained 
IS commercially known as “ paddy ” (Siiidhi, sdj To make 

^^nce” {chdnvai) of it, it must be husked by being passed 
thiough a jandii, ^ e a hand-mill made of clay instead of stone, 
after which it is pounded with wooden pestles in earthenware 
mortars to lemove the fine skin under the husk. Rice straw is 
good fodder for cattle, but horses do not like it. 

A peculiar method of cultivation obtains in the blial lands of 
the Ghorabaii and Shahbandar Talukas, which are within the 
leacli of tidal influence and hable to submergence by water 
more or less salt. These lands are never ploughed, except by the 
feet of the buffaloes which aie turned in after the harvest to 
feed on the Stubble and weeds. They knead the mud most efEec- 
tively. When, with the use of the Indus, fresh watei predomi- 
nates over the salt, it is admitted into the fields, which 
are enclosed with high bands, and allowed to stand in them 
until the seed is leady to put in. The seed undergoes a 
curious pieparation. It is first packed in bags made of 
rushes and laid to soak for four days in pits filled with 
sweet water, then spread on a platfoim of hardened clay, 
covered with mats and earth and left for four days more. 
At the end of that time, having begun to germinate, it is 
washed, laid on mats and watered well for two days more. It is 
then ready for soivmg, which is accomplished by throwing it in 
handfuls into the air and allowing it to alight, with the radicles 
lowermost, on the soft mud of the field, from which the water 
has previously been drained away. Ror the next three days, 
until the seeds are established and able to bear submergence, they 
are a sore temptation to birds and must be watched day and 
night. Heavy crops are obtained with little labour by this 
method of cultivation, but only red lice thrives on it. There are 
many varieties of rice, known by as many names. Sugddsi is 
one of the best known, a fine, white rice : sathria and sondhri 
are other white kinds. Moiia, ganja, Idmbru and Idri are red. 

The Bdjrv plant is hardy and less exposed to the attacks of 
insect and fungoid pests than juati. As soon as water enters the 
canals, generally in the early part of June, the Persian wheels, 
which have been previously placed m position, are set at work 
to irrigate the land preparatory to ploughing. Sometimes two 
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enoTigli, it is ploughed several tunes and rolled ^ then the seed is 
put in broadcast about Api il and the land plou ghed again. W ater 
IS not usually admitted until the plants have grown a few inches. 
Sometimes the seed is put in with a drill, and sometimes the land 
IS flooded and the seed is thrown on the water. Erom 1 to 
maunds of seed are required per acie for this kind of cultivation. 
Transplantation, though more troublesome, gives far better results 
and is usual both in Upper and Lower Sind wherever the nature of 
the land admits of it. The seed-bed is either a moist corner of 
the field, which is ploughed several times, rolled and sown and 
only slightly watered as the plants grow, in which case the method 
is called hejo, or pwdiiiyun hejdriyun, because the seedlings are 
grown on the old moisture; or else it is a small piepared plot on 
which manure has been burned. The seed is sown among the 
ashes and well and frequently watered. This method is called 
Tchdmosh or lurliia. When rice is intended for transplantation the 
quantity reqmred appears to be less on the average than one 
maund per acre of the field in which it is to be reaped, and the 
out-turn IS much larger than when it is not transplanted. The 
average result of 19 experiments made in all parts of Sind was 
1,638 lbs. per acre, but it may be questioned whether this is of 
much practical value. The highest results (over 2,000 lbs.) were 
obtained in the Mehar, GhotM, Sanghar and Jati Talukas. The 
average value of the crops per acie was Rs. 33-10-0, the highest 
being Rs. 57-7-4 and the lowest Rs. 12-7-2. 

Transplantation (vehrdj) is done entirely by hand, a month or 
more after sowing, when the seedlings are about afoot high. They 
are ready much sooner under the Tchdmosh than the heyo treat- 
ment. The land, having been ploughed more than once during 
the wmter, is again ploughed and flooded as soon as the canals 
fill, and the roots of the seedlings, in small bunches, are thrust into 
holes made in the mud with the hand or a stick. -After that the 
field is kept flooded, the water being renewed occasionally, 
especially if any Tcalar land drains into the field. Rice is leady 
for the sicMe in from two to thiee months after transplantation, 
and all the male and female labourers gather to the reaping. 
They commonly receive payment in kind, from to -j-V of the 
quantity which each one reaps. The plants are cut a few inches 
above gromid. To separate the grain from the straw, the whole 
ig! spread on qi threshing floor {JcJiaro^ hardened and smoothed 
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•witli lalar eaitli and trodden by cattle. Tbe grain thus obtained 
is commercially known as “paddy ” (Sindbi, To make 

^^rice’’ {chdnvai) of it, it must be husked by being passed 
through a jandi i,% e. a hand-mill made of clay instead of stone, 
after which it is pounded with wooden pestles in eaithenware 
mortars to remove the fine skin under the husk. Rice straw is 
good fodder for cattle, but horses do not like it. 

A peculiar method of cultivation obtains in the hlxaX lands of 
the Ghoiabari and Shahbandar Talukas, which are within the 
reach of tidal influence and liable to submergence by water 
more or less salt. These lands are nevei ploughed, except by the 
feet of the bufiFaloes which are tuimed in after the harvest to 
feed on the Stubble and weeds. They Imead the mud most effec- 
tively. When, With the use of the Indus, fresh watei predomi- 
nates over the salt, it is admitted into the fields, which 
are enclosed with high hands, and allowed to stand in them 
until the seed is leady to put in. The seed undergoes a 
curious prepaiation. It is first packed in bags made of 
rushes and laid to soak for four days in pits filled with 
sweet water, then spiead on a platform of hardened clay, 
covered with mats and eaith and left for four days more. 
At the end of that time, having begun to germinate, it is 
washed, laid on mats and watered well for two days moie. It is 
then ready for sowing, which is accomplished by throwing it in 
handfuls into the air and allowing it to ahght, with the radicles 
lowermost, on the soft mud of the field, from which the water 
has previously been dramed away. Eor the next three days, 
until the seeds are established and able to bear submergence, they 
are a sore temptation to birds and must be watched day and 
night. Heavy crops are obtained with little labour by this 
method of cultivation, but only red rice thrives on it. There are 
many varieties of rice, known by as many names. Sugddsi is 
one of the best known, a fine, white rice; saihia and sondhri 
are other white kinds. Motia, ganja, hdmbru and Idii are red. 

The Bagri plant is hardy and less exposed to the attacks of 
insect and fungoid pests thanywdn. As soon as water enters the 
canals, generally in the early part of June, the Persian wheels, 
•which have been previously placed m position, are set at work 
to irrigate the laud preparatory to ploughing, Sometimes two 
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floodings aie given "before fui'fclier operations are undertaken. 
AVlien tlie smface moistuie lias been paitially absoibed^ seed 
IS scatteied and tbe land ploughed again j but sometimes^ if the 
o-iound IS bald, oi plough cattle are not available, this plough- 
ino- is omitted. The seed late ranges fiom 6 to 16 lbs. per acre. 
The field is then divided into compartments (6dj a) by low earthen 
ridges (&ana) for convenience of irrigation. If asked at this 
stage how his cultivation progresses the agnculturisb >vjn respond 
that his field holds hana. Another watering is given ten 
days or a fortnight later and after that the waterings succeed 
each other at intervals of a week or ten days : sandy soils require 
water more frequently. The spike in its sheath appears in about 
40 days : this stage is knonii as dido chaitnk. A fortnight later 
the grain begins to foim in the spike and the necessity for its 
protection from the depredations of birds immediately arises. Eor 
tins purpose a platform ('peJio) supported on poles is constructed, 
from which the watcher can view the tops of the waving corn. 
Standingtheie armedwitha shng {Ihamhlidni) and provided with a 
pile of clay pellets which he hurls with an accompaniment 

of imprecations at his feathered foes, the cultivator, or one of his 
sons, guards the ciop fiom morn till eve The cultivation is now 
said to have reached the stage of containing As the crop 

ripens the watcher lemains at his post, though perhaps asleep, 
through the night to ward ofE other dangeis. Bdji i is ready for the 
sickle in three months. The spikes are cut off by the reapers, men 
and women hired for the occasion, and stacked at a previously pre- 
pared threshing floor {lharo), of which the suiface is made of saline 
earth or otherwise hardened as much as possible. The reapers 
(Jdliydia) are commonly paid in kind, each receiving at the end of the 
day a quantiiy of spikes containing about 2 ioyds or 1 6 lbs. of grain . 
The spikes are cut off quite short, the stalks being reaped 
afterwards. When all the spikes have been collected they are 
spread out to an even depth around a pole {muni) fived in the 
ground and the gram trodden out by cattle. The outiom of 
grain averages about 900 lbs. or a little less than half a lhardr -per 
acre, and of sliaw about 4,500 lbs. The results of crop 
Ci-periments made in the five years ending 1901-02 range from 
4S0 lbs. of grain per acre in the Karachi DisUIct (hiU cultivation) 
to 1095 lbs. in the Hyderabad. 
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The method of cultivation above described prevails in the 
Hyderabad District and, with httle modification, throughout Smd 
in irrigated lands. In the desert portion of Thar and Parkai", and 
wherever cultivation depends on rain, the farmer has to adapt 
himself to quite different conditions. He cannot begm till rain 
falls, which may be in June, or in July, or not till it is too late 
to be of any use. Dams are usually put up across valleys, or 
hollows, to confine the precious water. Immediately after the 
ground has been sufficiently moistened it is ploughed and then 
rolled with the Sdnhar to prevent the moisture evaporating. A few 
days later it is again ploughed and the seed sparingly distributed 
with a drill; three sers suffice for an acre. After that the 
progress of the crop depends on more rain. The time of reap- 
ing should be October, but varies with the time of sowing. The 
outturn is small compared with that of irrigated lands. 

The cultivation of judii is similar in all respects to that of 
bdjri save that the crop matures in four mstead of three months 
and consequently requires water for a longer time. Manure is 
not usually employed unless the land is cultivated without 
fallows. The seed, which is soaked overnight in water, is 
Scattered by hand, the usual rate bemg from 1 to 2^ toyds, from 
8 to 20 lbs., per acre. Subordinate crops, such as sdon, guar or 
field vetch {Cyamopsis psoralioides), green gram and chaunra, are 
frequently sown with gudii, either mixed with it or along the 
edges ef the compartments. In some parts, e. g. the south of the 
Karachi District, and hdjn are grown together. Seedlings 
are transplanted from patches of the field where they are thick 
to patches in which the seed has not germinated well, and it is 
the popular belief that transplanted judri sends its roots deeper 
and yields more than that which has not been moved. Judri 
grows to a height of ten or twelve feet and the heads therefore 
have to be cut off after the reaping: the giain is threshed in 
the same way as hdjn. Judn straw, called karhi, is excellent as 
fodder for cattle and horses and is sheaved and stacked in 
ricks {dan). The stalk {gano) is sweet and is eaten to a small 
extent by the cultivators, like sugarcane. The crop grown in the 
ddhdwa season, or hot weather months between the regular rahi 
and hharyf crops, which is called drJiari judri, is simply cultivated 
as a fodder. Five years’ experiments with judri show a yield 
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ranging from 1308 lbs. per acre in Shikarpur to 2265 lbs. in 
Karachi. 

Judri IS not much cultivated on rain showers alone, but it is on 
land iriigated from hill torrents (Nats), In this case the process 
IS in some measure similar to the bdrdni cultivation of hdjri ; but 
if ram falls near harvest timeiwdri sprouts again from the roots 
after bemg cut and a second crop is obtained in Maich or April. 
If ram falls again m May another kharif crop may be obtained 
from the same roots. 

Maize IS grown chiefly as a subordinate crop in the Iharif and 
as a fodder crop m the ddhdiva season. . The kJiartf sowing takes 
place in June or July : the seed is mixed with cotton, judii, or 
bdjri The crop ripens in September, but the cobs are cut while 
the gram is still soft in them if intended for use as a vegetable. 

Sdon is a cheap millet which is grown in the same field with 
bdjn and judri. It ripens quickly. The gram is eaten by Hindus 
on fast days and to a small extent by poor cultivators. It js also 
grown as a fodder. 

Ghaunia is a pulse which is grown as a subordmate crop along 
with hdjiijjudit or cotton, either mixed with these or in one or 
two separate compartments of the same field. The pods are 
picked in September and October. 

The method of cultivation of sesame is the same as that 
employed for bdjit and judii, with which in fact sesame is 
generally sown, either in sepaiate compartments of the same 
field or along the ridges of the field channels. White and red 
varieties are giown : the former commands a better puce. The 
seed rate is geneially from 4 to 6 lbs. per acre and the outturn 
from 400 to 500 lbs. if the evidence of ciop experiments may be 
accepted. The crop matures in three months and is reaped with 
a sickle, the stalk being cut near the loots. When dry the 
capsules open and the seed is shaken out by hand. 

Cotton IS cultivated in seveial ways. The following is prevalent 
in the Hyderabad District. If the land is not well fallowed a 
dressing of 6 tons of manure per acie, costing Rs. 12, may be 
given. Soil from old buildings is also used when available : in 
the neighbourhood of Brahmanabad the debris of that nuned city 
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is fieely employed. Tlie seed, whicli is soaked in water and 
cleared of lint by rubbing it in tbe dust, is sown by band, tbe 
usual allowance being 24 lbs. per acre if seed obtained from 
band-gins is used and twice that quantity if tbe seed is procured 
from a ginning factory. In some places tbe seed is drilled. 
Sowing takes place in June after tbe land bas been tborougbly 
ploughed and moistened. Tbe land is ploughed once more after 
tbe seed bas been put in. Tbe crop requires no water for a 
fortnight, after which it is watered at intervals of 8 or 9 days. 
It lequnes to be weeded twice or thrice at intervals of a month. 
Tbe fiist picking is ready in November, after which three or 
more pickings aie taken until February. Tbe pickers get from 
one-sixteentb to one-twentietb of tbe quantity they collect. An 
oidmaiy yield is about 1,100 lbs. per acre of seed cotton, worth 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. Tn tbe virgin soil of Digri in tbe Hyder- 
abad District tbe yield bas been as much as 1,600 lbs. per acre, 
worth from Rs. 65 to Rs. 70. Tbe published retmms show an 
average of about 300 Ib^. per acre of cleaned cotton, but they are 
very scanty. If severe cold sets in before tbe cotton is picked, 
there is serious risk of its being frostbitten, on which account a 
very inferior variety, but one which matures rapidly, bas been the 
favourite in Smd. 
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But cotton is also raised by well irrigation and in that case the 
seed is sown in Eebruaiy. The -land, which should be soft and 
silty, IS fii’st watered, then ploughed once or twice and rolled 
with the saiihar between September and November. It is once 
again ploughed before sowing and then furrowed, and the seed 
is put into the ndges by hand. Pickings commence in July, 
This first Cl op is called neri. A second [mundhiyun) is obtained 
in the following year by leaving the plants and cutting them 
down in Pebruary. They grow again from the old roots. 

A third, very primitive method (called heldi) is followed on 
soft, or even sandy, soils near the iiver, which have been flooded 
and remain moist. The ground is merely ploughed once and 
rolled, and then the seeds are put m at intervals with the fingers. 
The plants grow very tall and strong, but the cotton is coarse. 
The introduction of Egyptian cottons, mentioned elsewhere, will 
no doubt, if successful, bring in more careful processes than any 
of these described, 

30 
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Sucrarcane is best laid down in February, as it ripens tlien, if 

O 

well manured, in November and thus escapes the destructive 
frosts which not infrequently occur about the end of December 
and later. But it is occasionaly laid down as late as May and 
in that case is not ready before Februaiy. The first crop, gro^vn 
from fresh sets, is known as neii: if the plants have been stiong 
a ratoon crop, called hdnth, is grown fiom the old roots after the 
first Cl op has been cut. The latoon ciop matures in less time 
than the fiist. Land intended for the leception of sugarcane is 
given a dressing of from 10 to 30 tons of cattle dung per acre, 
costing about Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. It is thoroughly ploughed and 
diiuded into small compai tments, in which the sets, numbering 
from 20 to 30 thousand per acre, are planted upright. The sets 
{bulk) consist of short lengths of cane, each containing a joint, fiom 
winch tw^o or three sprouts will grow. Before the final planting 
they are kept in soft mud till the sprouts appear. A good flooding 
is then given to the land, after which the ciop is watered once a 
week. The irngation is generally by lift, one wheel being 
capable of iirigating 5 or 6 acres. The crop is weeded once a 
mouth for the first four months. Sugarcane makes slow growth 
dm-ing the first three months and it is common to grow with it 
subordinate crops such as small-fruited dolichos [chaunra) or 
bajri foi fodder, which are removed before they interfere with the 
principal crop. The cane is cut with a sickle and crushed in 
presses worked by camels or oxen. The old wooden press {cldcho) 
is being rapidly supplanted by non machines. The extracted 
jmce, to which a httle clLdm,iJio, or crude carbonate of soda, is 
added to facihtate the removal of the scum, is boiled down in 
hirge non pans to the state of a soft sohd, in which it is sold as 
gw, misnamed ^^molasses.’’ It is simply uniefiued sugar. An 
average crop jnelds over 4,000 lbs. of this per acre, worth Rs. 260 
to 300, accoidmg to crop experiment returns. A considerable 
quantity of cane is sold mtact to be eaten fresh. 

A light soil with a deposit of fiesh silt is considered the best 
for this crop. As soon as the canals fill in June the field is irri- 
gated and well ploughed and then divided into small compart- 
ments, in which the seed is scattered whilst the earth is still quite 
wet. Fiom two to three /tdsds (76 to 114 lbs.) of seed are put in 
per acie. The seed is soaked overnight in water. The field is 
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given a sliglit wateimg every second day until tlie plant shows 
about tivo inclies above the ground, after which water is given 
every fourth day after the ciop is about 18 inches high water 
is only given once a week. The crop is weeded when it is about 
3 inches high and again when it has leached a height of 1 8 inches. 
Indigo plants are ready for the sickle in about 3 months. 
A crop giown fiom seed is called neri. The roots are invariably 
allowed to remain in the ground for a second crop called 
mundJiiyun in the following year • this ripens in 2^ months and is 
the crop from which the seed is always taken. The seed fetches 
about 13 annas a Ldsd. A yield of 40 lbs. of dye per acre is 
considered fair, the value being about one lupee per pound. The 
dye IS extracted fiom tlie stems and leaves of the plant, which aie 
soaked in water in pits {hauz) constructed of bricks and mortar. 
The reaping is always done in the morning and the produce 
thi own into the pits at midday. After immersion for 12 hours 
the stems and leaves are removed and the water is churned for 
2 or 3 hours The contents are then allowed to settle foi 6 hours, 
duimg which the dye is piecipitated at the bottom of the pit. 

This is grown in small patches for the convemence of the 
cultivators. The landholder has no share in it The seed is 
sown in July in a small compartment of a judn or hdji ^ field, or 
along the iidges of the compartments. The crop is watered 
along with, and is reaped soon after, the principal crop. After 
it has been reaped the seed-pods are cut off and the stalks are 
soaked in water for 4 or 6 days, when they aie taken out and dried 
and the fibres {tanduro or s%it) stripped off by hand. From the fibres 
the cultivators make ropes, for which they find numerous uses in 
agriculture. 

Tobacco is always raised from transplanted seedhngs. In 
the Hyderabad, Karachi and Thar and Paikar Districts the seed 
IS sown in June, on ridges, in a seed-bed which has been thor- 
oughly ploughed, irrigated and manured. The seed rate is from 
4 to 8 lbs. per acre. After a month’s growth, the seedlings 
are removed and planted out smgly, on ridges, in a field well 
manured with the droppings of sheep and goats If possible the 
grower gets these animals penned in his field for some time, 
but if he cannot aiTange this he gives the land a dressing of 
about 5 tons of manure per acre at a cost of Rs. 15i The crop 
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is wateied every day for the first three days, after wliicli the 
■waterings are giadually reduced to one a -week. Eeaping takes 
place about December and is done between dawn and sumise. 
The whole plant is cut down at the root and on the following 
day the leaves are taken off and spread out in the sun. 
The diying takes a foitnight or more, duiing which the 
leaves are turned over every third or fourth day. When dry 
the leaves are collected in a heap, which is covered over with palm- 
leaf matting and weighted. After remaining in this condition 
for about a fortnight the leaves are sewn up in bags {foris) made 
of date fibre, each containing 160 lbs. and worth Es. 10 or Es. 12. 
The best Hala tobacco fetches sometimes as much as Es. 20 
per bag. In Hala an outturn of 1,400 lbs. per acre is considered 
fair ; elsewere the aveiage IS from 100 to 200 lbs. lower. A test 
taken in Moro in 1902-03 revealed a yield of 1,497 lbs. of 
tobacco leaf per acre, worth Es. 109. The land received a 
dressing of 500 loads of manure per acre. In the north of Sind 
tobacco IS a spring {ddhdwa) crop, the seed being sown between 
December and Eehruary and the leaves picked from April to June, 
but the method of cultivation does not differ materially. 

Methods op Cultivation Eabi Chops. , 

Land is prepared for wheat by being flooded at the end of 
the inundation, ploughed once or twice, pulveiised and then 
rolled to restrain evaporation of moisture. Plooded lands, the 
beds of dhands, &c. are piepared in the same way as soon as; the 
water dries off them. No further watering is required except 
in lands dependent on artificial irrigation. Manure is not 
generally used. Seed is scattered occasionally, but usually it 
is drilled. The seed rate varies enormously, the ordinary range 
being from 60 to 180 lbs. per acre. Sowing takes place in Novem- 
ber and December and reaping generally in April. The reapers 
are either paid in cash or given from one-fifteenth to one- 
twentietli of the quantity each reaps. The yield deduced from 
crop experiments in the 6 years endmg 1901-02 ranged fiom 
1,242 lbs. per acre in Shikarpur to 750 in Thar and Parkar. The 
yield of straw may be about,2,000 lbs. per acre. 

Both crops are invariably grown either in Jcacha and other 
lands which have been submerged by the spill of the river or of 
a canal (saidlbi), or on lands which have been given a flooding 
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by wheel irrigation towards the end of the inundation (&os^) 
Sowing takes place late in September or in the eaily part of 
October. The seed is generally scattered, but sometimes dulled, 
the usual rate being about 2 toy as or 15 lbs. per acre. The ciop 
is frequently grazed a little in order that the plants may grow 
thick. The leaves of rape are also used as a vegetable by all 
classes. Eeaping is done in March and April, the reapers being 
paid 4 annas a day or one-fifteenth of the produce. An outturn 
of 20 1,0,80,8 or 600 lbs. per acre, worth about Es. 20, is considered 
normal. Eecent experiments give results ranging from 426 lbs. 
in Thar and Parkar to 933 in HyderabM. The grain is threshed 
out by bullocks. 

The cultivation of gram is in all respects similar to that of 

1 ape and jamta, except that it ripens a little later. In reaping 
the whole plant is plucked up. The seed rate is something less 
than a maund per acre. 

The cultivation of chickhng vetch is simple, like that of giam, 
or jdmha. In kacha lands the soil is frequently not even ploughed, 
the seed being scattered over the cracked surface ; and no further 
irrigation is given, nor any manure. The seed rate is about 

2 hdsds or 75 lbs. per acre. The crop is frequently grazed in 
order to strengthen it and the leaves are used as a vegetable by 
the cultivating classes. The crop ripens in March, when the 
plants are pulled up by the roots and the pods trodden out by 
cattle An aveiage yield of pulse is 24 kdsds oi 900 lbs. per acre, 
worth Es. 16. 

Vegetables. 

A hst of the principal vegetables cultivated in Sind will be 
found in the article on Botany. The methods of cultivation 
cannot be given in detail. All the roots are grown in the winter. 
Of the greens, hibiscus {hhendi), biin 3 als, purslam and amaranth 
are Sown in the commencement of the hha'i if season, whilst the 
rest are sown in November and December. The gourds are 
nearly all grown in the Jcharif : the only kinds which are sown m 
the labi are melons, musk melons and water melons. In addition 
to these the pods of the gudr {Gyamopsis 'psoralioides), a pulse 
occassionally sown with hdpi and yndti, and of the horse-iadish 
tree (3fo) inga concanensis) and the young leaves of rape and gram 
are used by all classes as vegetables. In the winter tomatoes. 
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lettuce, beetroot, cauliflowers, peas and otlier Euiopean vegetables 
are grown for the consumption of Europeans in gardens near 
to large ton ns. 

Spices. 

The piincipal spices cultivated in Sind aie red chillies {garha 
mtrch), coiiander {dhdna), fennel (saunf) and mustard (ahur). 
Chillies are grown both in the JcJianf and. labi seasons, the rest 
only in the i ahi. 

Eritits. 

It IS a curious fact that, vegetarian as he is, the native of 
India is not a fruit eater. As a boy he exhibits the same craving 
for unripe berries and wild fiuits as boys in other parts of the 
world, but when he grows up he does not cultivate fruit for his 
own consumption. The apple tree and cuirant bushes of an 
English cottage have no equivalent in this country. It is only 
in the vicinity of large towns and markets, or about the mansions 
of the wealthy, that orchards are to be seen. Describing Tatta 
in 1699 Captain Alexander Hamilton writes, “ The King’s gardens 
weie in pretty condition and were well stored with excellent 
frmts and flowers, particularly the most delicious pomegranates 
that ever I tasted.” It was Tatta then j now it is Hyderabad, 
where, if there is no king, there is a population able to appre- 
ciate and pay for good fruit. Hear Karachi also, along the 
Lyari river and as far as Malir, there are gaidens, owned by«s^ 
Khojas or Memans, which supply the market with all the standard 
fruits, of which the following are the principal. 

This is very inferior even to the second rate varieties grown in 
Bombay and little is done to improve it. The tree is never 
grafted as all good mangoes are in Bombay. It is raised from 
seed, which is sown, between July and August in a nursery, from 
which it is transplanted after two or three years. For about five 
years other things are cultivated round about it, so that the soil 
is frequently dug up and weU manured with cattle manure, 
or goat’s dung After that it is not manured, but the roots 
are exposed for a few days in the autumn, after which the 
ground is well watered and turned up A mango tree begins 
to bear flint when 5 years old. The fniit begins to appear in 
March and ripens in June or July. 
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This is grown from cuttings, which aie put down about Maich 
or August and begin to bear in two yeais. Figs aie legulaily 
manured with goat or cow dung and also piuned in Febiuary or 
Maich, when ilieir loots aie also exposed for a week or two. The 
fimt iipens in July or August, befoie which it is customary to 
spiiiikle 01 wash the foliage fiom the dust which would smothei it. 

Cuttings are put down in the spring or autumn. The trees 
have their loots exposed and aie manuied either in sprmg oi 
about June. In the foiiuer case the fiuit comes on in July or 
August, in the latter about bTovembei. 

These are laised by layeis in the spring or autumn and are 
ready to bear in 3 yeais. They aie manuied at the same seasons, 
with goat’s dung if piocuiable, otherwise with cattle manuie. 
They aie not pruned, but then loots aie exposed befoie manurmg 
and the leaves aie removed by hand in December or January. 
The fruit iipens in May and June. The Smd apple is a very small 
frmt of unpromising appearance, but develops a flavour when 
cooked. It does not grow on the coast. 

Peaches aie raised fiom seed sown in the spimg and after- 
wards transplanted. The treatment of the tiee is similar to that 
of apples, except that the leaves aie not aitificially removed, as 
they fall of themselves in the winter. The fiuit iipens in July, 
earlier than any are obtainable from Quetta, and hence is in 
demand though not of high quahty. They do not grow on the 
coast. 

Guavas may be raised from seed or layers: the tree is ready 
to bear lu 3 years. The soil is richly manured in spring with 
buffalo or cow dung, but the tiees are not piuned or otherwise 
treated. The frait ripens principally at the end of the monsoon 
season. 

Vines are raised from large cuttings put down in the spring 
and begin to bear fruit iii the third season. In February or 
March they ai e severely pruned and the roots are exposed, after 
which the ground is richly manured with dung of goats and 
cows, or blood and offal and the entrails of fish. The fruit 
ripens in June and July and is done before the Quetta grapes 
are ready to compete. The Karachi season is a little earlier than 
that of Hyderabad. The giape most commonly and successfully 
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grown IS the Eismis, or seedless sultana, but the large Kandahar 
grape also grows well and several fine foreign varieties have been 
introduced. 

This IS the poor man’s fruit and is an exception to the rule 
that orchards aie only found near large toivns. Dense gioves of 
plantam tiees may be seen near many remote villages. The 
fimt may be described as execi able. There is no leason why it 
should be so, for the best Bombay vane ties flourish in the soil 
of Smd. Plantains are propagated by separating the shoots 
which spring up around the paient stem after it has fruited. Ko 
further tiouble is taken with them. They must have abundant 
water and aie theiefoie usually planted near an irrigation 
channel or well, but the soil is rarely manuied. The trans- 
planted shoots pioduce fiuit in the second yeai and at any 
season. 

This yields a qmcker letura than any other orchard tree, 
the fruit bemg ready to pluck eight months after the seed 
IS sown. But the trees are short lived. Seed is sown at any 
time except the cold season, and after a short time in the seed 
bed the young plants are transfeired to well manured land 
They lequire liberal watering. 

Rotation, Fat.lows and MaiiURE. 

These three things are interdependent and may be taken 
together. Rotation of crops, as undei stood m Europe since the 
days of Yirgil, is unknown in Sind, Fallows are too well known ; 
of the land in occupation last year ^ was lying fallow. As to 
manure, the way in which the Siudhi faimer gets on without it 
would astonish his fellow in any other part of Tndia, to say 
nothmg of western countries. The truth is that, in the absence 
of competition, ambition and every other stimulus which urges 
the husbandman to get the most he can out of his field, the 
Smdhi has for geneiations cherished the gentler ideal of allowing 
his field to divorce him as little from his hookah as might be 
compatible with keeping the latter filled. The Indus has ferti- 
lised his field once a year, and if that proved insufficient, he 
could leave it for a while and till another, for land was lying 
around him in abundance, as it still is. But to describe the 
system on which he leaves laud fallow is impossible, for he has 
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no system. Land watered by flowj in wbicb a Tcharif crop has 
been giown, is generally left fallow foi a year ; but land watered 
by lift gets less siltj so be lets it lie for two years^ or three, or 
sometimes four. Lands winch aie inundated all the summer will 
go on year after year yielding a winter crop , but if after some 
years they get impoverished and begin to give a poor return, he 
will give them a lest. So also rice lands flooded by the inunda- 
tion aie laiely left fallow : if they are, then a ciop of jamla, 
gram, or something else, is taken fiom them in the winter, 
which IS a step, though an unintelhgent one, towards rotation. 
Very good iice lands are made to yield a winter crop regularly 
without lying fallow in the summer, especially in the Larkana 
District. Delibeiate rotation is only practised in the case of 
cotton and sugar cane. Cotton will not thrive for two successive 
3'eais on the same land ; accordingly a cotton field is either left 
fallow in the second year, or manured and devoted to some 
millet. In the case of sugarcane, which is an exhausting crop 
and must be heavily manured, rotation appears to be piactised 
fiom motives of paisimony. Having put so much into the 
ground, the farmer is loth to leave it unproductive when he can, 
without further expense, get from it a crop of pulse or millet. 
Sometimes garden vegetables, which require much manure, are 
put into the ground fiom which it is intended to raise sugarcane 
in the following season. 

As has been said, the Sindhi farmer seeks Very little help fiom 
fertilising agents. The farmsteads, especially m the south, 
contam great accumulations of manure, the removal of which 
would benefit man and beast alike , but the adjoining rice fields, 
though cropped year aftei year, aie never manured. The mud- 
flats of the Indus, ivhich are yearly cropped with w'heat and 
oil-seeds, and lauds newly brought under cultivation^ or those 
bearing leguminous crops, are also made to yield their produce 
3'ear after yeai without manuie. And the land justifies the 
indolence of its occupant, giving him larger returns than the 
f aimer of any other piovince can show. One reason for this 
IS that the average holdings are so large that the most thriftless 
cultivator can satisfy his wants by tilling portions in rotation 
and lefusmg to be troubled with exhausted giound. But some 
Cl ops must be manured even in Smd, especially sugarcane, tobacco 
and vegetables 5 and 16 may be noted that the two last aie 
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raised cliiefly l3y LoiiaTias, Memansj Boralis and other cartes than 
the Sinritii peasant. The manure m most general use is the 
dnng of cattle^ sheep and goats, the last heing considered hy far 
the best for garden produce generally and tobacco. Another 
feit'hser which is in great request is the earth fiom the monnds 
that Tnarh the sites of old towns and Tillages. Whethei this 
is valued for the lime in it, or supphes those nitiates in which 
the soil of Smd is so poor, has not been asceitained. Canal silt 
is also valued and lalar is employed occasionally foi various 
crops, especially when the soil is thin and dry. Sewage and town 
refuse and even mghtsoil are employed to a certain extent near 
all large towns for vegetables and special ciops. Tn 1904-05 the 
Hyderabad Municipality sold 49,000 cubic feet of nightsoil and 
about 45,000 cubic feet of street lefuse, the price being Es. 209 
and Bs* 101 respectively. Blood and offal aie used for fiuit trees, 
especially vmes, and fish also; but, -with this exception, the use 
of fish manure appears to be nnlmown. Evei^ where else in 
western India it is imported if not locally made. Green fohage 
also, which is deemed the only proper manure for cocoanut trees 
on the Hanara coast, is thiown away as worthless in Smd. Bones 
are e^-ported to feilihse the fields of Europe. The only use made 
of ashes is that cow-dnng and chaff are bmned on the seedbeds 
in which rice is first sown. 

Crop Pests axd Diseases. 

This is a veiy difficult subject, firstly because the so called 
diseases to which crops aie subject have only recently been 
scientifically investigated m Europe and are still awaiting such 
investigation in India and secondly because the vernacular 
nauies by which we have to indicate them heie are so confusedly 
employed that mfoimation obtained from the most intelligent 
sources available cannot be fitted with certainty to its proper 
subjects. Pests may be divided under the following main 
heads . 1. Fungoid giowths, 2. Minute msects, such as aphides. 

3. Larvae of the higher orders of msects working in concealment. 

4. Open-air raiders, such as locusts, birds and beasts. The 
natives denominate the first three classes Diseases ’’ because Ihe 

* Indian Insecfc Pests, by H ITaxwell-Lefroy, jnst published (1906) gives mncb 
useful information. 
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cause of tlie damage tliat tliey do is not obvious. The following 
are enumerated ; 


Crop Pes' 
and 

Disease: 


Rah. Tins term, wlien coriectly applied, indicates a disease 
of wheat known in England as Spiing lust.” It is a fungus 
which appears as minute spots on the leaves, first orange-coloured 
and afterwards blackish. It is favoured by cloudiness and damp, 
and the remedies tiled m England are thorough drainage and 
mineral manuies to fortify the plants. No remedy is apphed in 
this counti’y. 

Kdnij a fungus that attacks judri principally, consuming the 
ripening seeds in the ear and filling them with its black spores. 
It IS attributed to unfavourable weather, but steeping the seedcorn 
in water before sowmg is supposed by some to have an infiuence 
in avertmg it. This is quite sound, for the germs of the fungus 
aie on the seed when sown and begin their caieer when it germi- 
nates. The treatment in England is to steep the seed in a 1 
or ^ per cent solution of copper sulphate for 24 hours. But this 
deteiiorates the germinating power and an interesting note in 
Vol. 1, Part 3, of the Agricultural Journal of India describes 
better results obtained by steeping for four hours in a mixture of 
1 oz. of formaline in 2^ gallons of water. 


Malilo. On the Jamiao Canal this is said to be apphed to smut 
in wheat, but in general it indicates a black aphis (probably 
several species) which attacks many kinds of cereals, oilseeds, 
cotton and fruit ti’ees, weakening them seriously by suckmg the 
sap. The favouimg conditions are damp and cloudy weather and 
the only remedy used in this country is to hope for a change in 
the weather, English farmers resort to washing with infusions 
of tobacco, or petroleum, mixed with soft soap, and to dressings 
of fine hme and soot. 

Uh IS another aphis which attacks oilseeds {jdmla &c.) 

Khas. This term, which may be ti’anslated blight,” is used 
when the heads of hdjri, or ^ud')^, are thin or empty owing to 
cold, a bad wind, or some occult cause There are many bad 
winds with specific names, such as B^ig, Vail &c. 

Angdrij is a weed which grows in exhausted and ill- watered 
fields and blights, or staives, ihe^judn. Weeding, copious 
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watering and sprinkling with salt are remedies sometimes tried. 
The field is cleared of the weed by gi owing Mjri or sesame on 
it for a year or two. 

Miioihj Mw aid, Bolho and Rohro are names for some of the 
countless caterpillars which feed, each on its own favourite crop, 
and do moie oi less mischief. One which attracts more attention 
than the rest is Kinyo, which attacks the stalks of judri from 
below and may be identical with Su'i o, a very serious sugarcane 
pest. It is the larva of a moth {Ghilo simplex), which lays its 
eggs on the leaves of the plant. The laiva burrows mto the 
very heart of the stalk and eventually kills the plant. As it 
becomes a pupa in its burrow, much might be done to check its 
multiphcation by burning all affected plants as soon as they 
begin to wither. Nothing appears to be done. 

Muralii is the white-ant (termite), or some insect confounded 
with it, which attacks various plants at their i oots and is treated 
with earth over which a pif has repeated incantations. 

Mdloriun and Kiuliun, black and led ants, are also charged 
with mjuries of which they are ceitainly not gmlty, though they 
may be in attendance on other injuiious insects. 

Cotton has three special pests besides the Cotton Aphis. One 
is the Red Cotton Bug, with a black diamond mark on its back, 
which pierces the boll with its long beak and sucks the seeds. It 
does damage both by destroymg the seeds and staining the hut. 
To shake the bugs into a pot of hot watei, or keiosine oil, is an 
easy and effectual remedy. The second pest is the Bollworm, or 
rather worms, for there are three species, the pink"^ {Gelechia 
gossypiella) and the two spotted (7?a? las fahia, and insulana) . They 
are the caterpillars of moths which lay their eggs on the young 
bolls, and their food is the seed, but in getting at it they do 
incredible injury to the cotton. They have been a serious pest 
in the Punjab for some time, but have not attracted much atten- 
tion in Sind, where they appear to have no special name other 
than linyo or gadar. The introduction of foreign cottons will 
assuredly bring them to the fiont No effectual remedy appears 
to have been found except hand-picking of affected bolls. The 
third special cotton pest is a borer or beetle {Sphenoptera 
^ The colour is that of the grub, not the moth. 
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gossypii)^ which bores into the stem of the plant and hills it. 
Burning all witheiing plants checks the spiead of it. 

Of open enemies the locust {Makat ) is unfoitunately too well 
known. The Sind locust is Acridzum, pereg'i%num, the same which 
plagued the Egyptians in the days of Phaiaoh. Its breeding 
grounds in this countiy aie in the Deseit, in the hills near 
Karachi and possibly in many other regions, where the female 
lays her eggs in soft sand or earth during the hot season or 
monsoon. The young locusts are said to emerge in a toitnight 
or so, but this probably depends on rain. They attain their 
wings in 6 or 7 weeks, after which they take flight sometimes to 
very distant regions, especially when, uiidei favourable conditions, 
they have multiplied abnormally. All methods of waging war 
against the winged hosts have proved futile, but enormous benefit 
might result from organised destruction of the hoppers.” 

Makri and T%d are grasshoppeis and crickets, which differ 
from locusts only in not being migratory. The damage that they 
do IS therefore local, but may be serious. 

SiatOj landcrabs, are said to do much damage to rice, which 
is possible. 

Kukai, tortoises, are charged with the same offence. The 
species has not been determined, but several species of the 
herbivorous genera of Testudmidae are found in the Indus and 
of course spread over all the iice country during the inundation. 

Kua, rats, are a more serious nuisance, for which no remedy 
is sought, though it should be easy, with a little energy, to dig 
up their burrows and exterminate them, or to poison them. The 
Indian Mole Rat {Nesocia bengalensis), is probably the species 
in every ease, for it is spread throughout Sind and stores large 
quantities of giain in its burrows, which may easily be recognised 
by the mounds of earth that conceal the mouths of them. This 
rat IS fond of water, swims like an otter and lives by preference 
in rice lands and the banks of dJiands. 

Among feathered plunderers Wahio, well-named the ^^Jowaree 
Bird” before ojB&cial spelling was invented, and known to science 
as Pastor loseus, is the worst Starlings aie often associated with 
it. Bori is a species of bnntmg {Emheriza melanocephala, or 
luteola) which collects in vast and hungry flocks and is deaf 
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(7w;) to tlio iimlediciious of tlio fi antic ^Yatcllman. Ilithi, tlio 
pan ot, (loos some injiii j also. The remedy for all those as the 
hov (iihgar) and the sling {Uiamhlidni). Among avild boasts 
Gidar, the jackal, is one of tlio woist. In spite of its carnivorous 
lineage it has a swcot tooth and a penchant for sugarcano and 
moloiis. Tlio poicnpino {Soh) ra.vagos gardens and is said to bo 
cspociallj' destructive to potatoes. Wild hogs and door aio 
ciipablo of doing much harm whore they aro common. 

PiFjit) Toons. 

Tho imploments used in agricultuvo are of tho most primitivo 
dosenpiion and cost tho cultivator a total outlay in cash not 
ovceeding Es. o. Tho wooden implements, for which the culii- 
intoi suiiphos tho matorinl, aro fashioned for him without extra 
chnigo by tho carpontor, tho latter recomng his payment in 
hind at tho harvest. Of iron instruments tho plonghsliavo, sichlo 
and ramho aro supplied by tho hlachsmith in return for a small 
sliaio of the produce, and tho only tools which require to bo paid 
for in cash aro the hoe and axe. 

Tlio plough (/icir), which is drawn by one pair of bnllochs, 
or, as commonly in tho Desert, by a camel, consists of 
three main pnits made of habnt wood. Tho body (har) is a 
stout board from o to 4 feet long and about 9 inches broad, 
uhich inclines, when the machine is at work, in a slanting 
direction backwards. Tho guiding lover {nmthio) is inserted in 
tho upper end and in the lower tlio slioc [chnni), ii pointed shaft 
about 2 feet long which works almost horifiontnlly 5 tho share 
(phd) ) is the iron point of the shoo and is about 0 inches long. 
Sometimes an iron ghobo takes tho place of both chnni and phuv, 
Tho diaught-polo havioj which is about 7 feet long, is inserted 
into tho body of tho idongh a little above tho shoo and at tho 
other end cairios tho yoke (ininjau), Tho latter is generally 
made of nm or gedttn wood. The plough penetrates from C to 
0 inches and is no\ or weighted. It makes no furrow of course. 

Tho other wooden implements required by tho cultivator are 
tho lollcr {htan), clod-crusher (sdnha)% leveller (/*/«), mallet 
{rcaiohar), rake {ddndai', ddnddn and jidhori), pitchfork (bidno) 
and the sccd-diill {mm). Tho htan is a heavy wooden lohcr 
about G foot long and is drau n by two pairs of 0x011. The sdnhar, or 
iav, IS a rectangular log of uood about i or 5 feet long and only 
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requires one pair of oxen. The leveller consists of two planks^ 
each about 3 feet long and 1 foot broad, which aie secured 
together at an obtuse angle by iron bands . it is dragged by a 
pair of oxen and is used for collecting eaith for embankments as 
well as levelling. The mallet is a small hand-instrument for 
breaking clods. Three species of rake aie met with. The large 
lake, has six or more bioad teeth, each about 6 inches 

long, and is worked by two men, one of whom holds the handle 
while the other drags the implement by a lope : it is employed in 
making the small ndges which separate the several compaitments 
of a field. The ddnddri is a smaller instrument used for collecting 
manure and eai s of corn. Thepd/ioj ^ is a plain board with a handle, 
which IS used for sciapmg up cattle dung. The seed-dull is a 
funnel made of wood or bamboo, which is tied to the body of the 
plough . it has the same length as the body, so that the bowl is 
close to the ploughman’s hand while the tube leaches down to 
the fuirow. The inner diameter of the tube is about 1^ inch ; 
the drill never has more than a single tube. 

The u’on implements of husbandly consist of the hoe {kodd'i), 
axe {hiJidio), sickle {ddto) and a kind of trowel {lamho). The 
hoe is of the kind used every wheie in India, with an iron blade 
about 13 inches squaie, into which the handle {gan) is fitted 
at nearly a right angle. The cost is about Es. 2. Three kinds 
of axes are employed. The heavy axe {kuhdi o) has a blade nearly 
6 inches long and is fitted with a handle 2\ feet long. A 
lighter instrument used for lopping blanches and cutting 

down bushes, has a blade fiom 3 to 4 inches long. Another kind 
of A-w7i4m, used for cutting chaff {Luhr) iov cfvttle in hard woik, 
has a heavy blade 10 inches long and is fitted with a handle 
about 9 inches long. The cutting edge is always of steel. The 
puce of a huhdro is about Ee. 1-4-0, of a luhdii used for cutting 
chaff about Ee. 1 and of the lighter instrument about 8 annas. 
The sickle has a curved steel blade about a foot long, with a 
serrated edge, and costs about 8 auuas. The tamho is a kind of 
tiowel used for weeding and has a steel blade about 7 inches 
long and 3 inches wide at the point, with a short curved handle. 
It costs about 4 auuas. If there is a resident blacksmith in the 
village, he supphes sickles and tamhos to the cultivatois without 
charge, in return for a share of the produce. 
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These are ordinary implements of the farmer in cential Smd, 
but there aie of course many more. The chanjur, or pichaxe, 
IS not unlrnowuj though little requued. The wdholo is an adze 
used for hacking out roots and stumps. 

Of contrivances for laismg water the so common on the 

banks of the canals, is simply a Peisian wheel with a. small, 
strong, cogged wheel immoveably fastened to a prolongation of 
its axle and interlocking with the cogs of a horizontal wheel. A 
long pole from the latter connects it with the blind-folded bullock, 
01 camel, which walks weaiily lound it and turns the whole 
aiiangement. An approximately circular form is obtamed for 
the wheels by making their circumferences of shoit lengths of 
wood connected by wooden rivets. The cogs aie also of wood, 
rough hewn and securing the maximum of friction possible. The 
waste of animal power must be enormous. The leather bag {kosj 
01 loko] for 1 aising water from very deep wells is identical with 
the Mot of the Deccan and appeals to be a Hindu invention. It 
differs from the Peisian wheel in this that half of the water 
laised does not tumble back into the weU. The huge bag, which 
has the form of a teapot, is let down by a strong rope working 
over a high pulley which pio3ects fai over the well. Another 
rope attached to the end of the teapot spout runs over a lower 
pulley at the margin. It follows that, as soon, as the bag is 
raised above this level, the spout is pulled out horizontally and the 
water gushes into a place prepared for it. 

The cart (yddi) of the country is too well known to need much 
description. Geneial Jacob wrote of it, They aie rude and 
noisy , at fiist sight they seem ridiculous ; but they can be con- 
structed in any village at a cost of four or five lupees, while the 
loads they cany aie as heavy as could well be diawn by a pair of 
bullocks.” So he let them alone and they have remained, except 
in Karachi and Hyderabad. Their wheels aie solid' discs, or 
nearly so, mthout tires Theie is indeed no iron in their con- 
stiuction. They are made of lough-hewn pieces of wood mortised 
into each other, which, if they come out, can be hammered in 
again with a stone. In Sukkur and Shikaipur these cai’ts are to 
be seen in their oiigmal innocence, and heard also. ' The umnter- 
mitted squealing of then wheels and its necessary connection with 
them pi ogress encouiage the idea that it was pait of the 
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iiiTeiitor’s design. The cessation of it at once makes the nodding 
driver aware that his bullocks have stopped. 

Live Stoce. 

Sind is still a pastoral country, though not at all to the same 
extent as it once was. The distribution of the kind of wealth 
to which the word ^pecumary^ owes its origin is shown in 
Table VJ II in the B. Yolumes. A few totals for the Province 
may be given here. 


IMilch Cattle ... 

••• ••• 

... 6,95,704 

Bulls for breeding 

••• ••• 

... 5,169 

Plough Cattle ... 

• • ••• 

... 5,38,933 

Sheep 

••• etO 

... 2,61,924 

Goats ... ... 

••• ••• 

... 8,28,210 

Camels 

••• 

... 92,333 


Hyderabad has more milch cattle than any other District. 
The number works out to 230 per thousand of the human 
population, a surprising proportion explained only by the 
exports of ghi. The Upper Smd Prontier has a higher 
proportion,- 231, and Snkkur and Larkana follow with 228 and 
227. Karachi has only 196, but the proportion of breeding 
bulls IS much larger, indicatmg that it contains one of the 
principal cattle breedmg tracts. Thar and Parkar furnishes 
the same index, having one breeding buU to every hundred 
milch kme. 

Tn plough cattle the Snkkur, Larkana and Hyderabad Dis- 
tricts show 56, 54 and 53 to the square mile of occupied land, 
but the Upper Sind Frontier, with a larger propoitlon of its 
area under actual cultivation than any of them, has only 30. 
The plough cattle in Thar and Parkar include camels. 
Hyderabad has most goats, but fewest sheep of all the Districts 
except Sukkur. The sheep are to be found on the hills and with 
the Baluchis. The Upper Sind Frontier has 15 per square mile and 
Larkana 12. It is curious that goats should predominate in^ the 
flat country, but so it is. They thrive in scrub jungle and babul 
thickets, and the Hyderabad District supports 38 to the square 
mile. It IS also the great camel centre for the same reason, 
having 6 per square mile. The average for the rest of Smd isi 
about 1, 
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Elephants were kept by the native rulers of Sind from the 
earhest times and it appears that in the days o£ IVTv. Prmgle 
there were still three belonging to the Biitish Grovernment, but 
they were disposed of. One cannot suppose that they were of much 
use. The means of transport most natural to Sind is and always 
has been the ship of the desert and there is evidence that twelve 
centuries ago camel keeping and breeding was the occupation of 
a large section of the people, as it is at this day chiefly m the 
Hyderabad and the Thar and Parkar Districts, but also in those 
of Larkana and Karachi. , Some attention is paid to selection 
and distinct breeds are recognised. As riding camels {mahn uth) 
none are considered superior to the dhdhj or ilmrn, ^. e., those of 
the Desert, which resemble the Bikaner camels, the finest m 
India. They are very large, light-coloured and smooth-skinned, 
hold their heads high and ’cairy themselves nobly. Their stride 
is great and they get over the ground swiftly, with little vertical 
motion. They do not thrive, however, out of the sandy tract of 
which they are natives. The Makran riding camel, which some 
esteem even better than the dhdtij is a small, dark, shaggy animal, 
carrying its head low, but trottmg fast and smoothly, though its 
pace IS not equal to that of the dhdh. It is hardy and endurmg 
and better than any other on hilly ground, but its temper is 
shocking. The strongest baggage camels {Iddu uth) come from 
the Hyderabad and the north of the Thar and Parkar Districts ; 
those of the Sanghar Taluka are proveibial. The experience 
gained in the Afghan war proved that the camels of the plains 
were preferable for the transport on the hotter, or Indian, side, 
but succumbed at once to the cold of higher regions, while the 
hill camels perished by heat in the Bolan Pass, but were remark- 
ably patient of cold. Camels are popularly supposed to have a 
natural aversion to water and not to thrive in damp regions, but 
m the Delta there are hundreds which feed habitually on the 
foliage of the mangrove, wading in the mud and even swimming 
the creeks. These coast camels are regarded as a distinct breed. 
The price of camels varies of course with their quality and age, 
but Rs. 160 may be put down as the price of a first class thaiti 
riding camel : Makranis are rather cheaper. The average cost 
of baggage camels ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80. About ten 
years ago there was an active trade in camels with western 
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Austi’alia. During the years 1893-1897 about 4^500 were shipped 
from Karachi to Eremaritlo; The majority of them came from 
Malcran and Baluchistan,* the liill camels beuig found better able 
to endure the Austrahan cbm ate than those of Sind^ In 
Austialia they were sold at prices ranging from £30 to £100, 
but freight and customs duties came to £ 8 or 10 at least. 

Camels are worhed from the third year of their age and are in 
their prime till 12, but they will work for many years after that 
and may live to 40. The female has her first foal at the age of 
4 (the period of gestation being about a yearj and every second 
year or so after that until she has had 9 or 10. The rutting 
season is from December to March, at which time the male is apt 
to become mast, when he is savage and quite unmanageable. The 
female suckles her foal for a year and it is said that a good one 
Will 3 ueld 12 se?s of milk a day besides. The milk is universally 
used by Jats, but is at first laxative to those who are not Jats. 
It IS considered a good medicine foi disease of the spleen. 

Most contradictory things have been written about the 
camel’s powers of endurance, abstinence from food and water &c. 
There has been wild exaggeration on the one hand and undue 
depreciation on the other. As far as a general statement is safe, 
it may be said that a baggage camel can carry between 300 and 
400 lbs. according to size, marching 20 miles a day. The rate 
wiU be something over 2 miles an hour for the whole distance. 
A good riding camel can trot at more than 6 miles an hour and 
will go 40 or even 60 miles a day at a slower rate ; at a pinch 100 
miles have been covered in a single day. But all special efforts 
demand special feeding on gur and flom-, besides ample grazing. 
A camel accustomed to it will also go for several days without 
water. But if really overtaxed it collapses altogether and then 
it probably dies. Its greatest advantage as a transport animal 
is that the fobage of almost every tree or bush (with some 
important exceptions) is food to it and it can browse as it goes. 

At the time of the first British connection with Sind there was 
a great trade in horses from Baluchistan and Khorassan, from 
which it may be mferred that the indigenous animal was not 
good enough for those who could afford a better! It is a small 
animal, rarely exceeding 14 hands in height, with light bone, 
weak hocks and loins, flat nbs and generally a bad colour. 
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These defects are the result of generations of inbreeding and also 
of using for pack and riding purposes when not matured, 
generally as yearhugs. Notwithstanding these drawbacks they 
are a haidy race and can travel long distances on very little food. 
The measures adopted by Government for the improvement of 
the breed were in the hands of the Civil Vetermary Department 
from 1894 till 1903, when they were transferred to the Army 
Eemoimt Department, Baluchistan Circle. Stallions were at 
first located at Jacobabad, Thul^ KanObkot, Kashmor, Shahdad- 
pur, Shikarpur, Larkana, Mirpur Mathelo, Badm, Tando Bago, 
Naushahro Peroz, Darbelo and Moro; but after nine years’ 
experience it became too clear that the Sindhi did not want 
them. Every effort was made to induce the more intelligent 
zammdars to take advantage of their opportunities, but with 
little success. Prom their point of view the Sindhi horse could 
not be improved, or at least was quite good enough. They had 
a notion also that the produce of an Arab or Enghsh thorough- 
bred could never be taught the rawal, that forced amble which 
carries the rider swiftly on his way without shaking the water 
in his stomach and is the glory of the Indian menage. The 
Eemoimt Department has accordingly removed the stallions from 
-most of the stations mentioned. They have been retamed, 
however, in Jacobabad, Thul and Kandhkot, where the Baluchi 
breeders have different ideas and thoroughly appreciate their 
value. They have also been retained as a tentative measure , for 
another year in Shikarpur and in the Tando Division, where 
there appears to be some hope. Although horse breeding has 
not flourished, mule breedmg has made great strides. Donkey 
staUions are now standing all over Sind and are much appreciated 
by the people. Large numbers of young mules are purchased 
yearly by the Eemount Department and Native Cavalry and many 
are sold to Sikh dealers from the Punjab. 

The indigenous Sindhi ass {gadah) is of the small, daik grey, 
Indian breed, stunted by underfeeding and early and ciuel 
oppression. Pme ndmg asses are often seen, but they come 
from Makran. 

-Annual Horse Shows are held at Jacobabad, Shikarpur and 
Talhar in January and February, which bring together breeders 
and purchasers from all parts of Smd, the Punjab and Baluchistan, 
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and afford a good opportunity of exhibiting the results of the 
Government measures for the encouragement of horse breeding. 
The J acobabad Show is by far the most celebrated. The number 
of horses produced for exhibition at it last year (1906) was 1,464 
and the sum given in prizes was Bs. 3,622. Most of the prizes 
were cairied off by exhibitors fiom Baluchistan, but 294 of the 
exhibits weie young stock from mares covered by Government 
stallions. Of the ammals exhibited 136 were purchased on behalf 
of Government for cavalry purposes or the Pohce, while 230 
animals were purchased by private persons for an aggregate price 
of Rs. 46,000. The Shikarpm* Hoise Show, though not so advant- 
ageously situated, is successful on a smaller scale. The Talhar 
Show IS still an expeiiment. 

The cattle of Sind are among the best ui India. The finest 
milch cows are to be found within a radius of 30 or 40 miles from 
Baidchi, chiefly in the hilly tracts, wherever there is grazing and 
water. The cows actually in milk are kept as near to Karachi as 
practicable and the milk is sent in tivlce a day by camels. The 
owners are Musalmans, some of them wealthy men. They are 
paiiicular in the selection of breeding bulls and keep records of 
pedigree. Bull calves from inferior milkers are castrated and 
sold for the plough. Smd cattle are not hied true to any type of 
form or colour, but are more or less lecognisable. A rich red 
broivii is the commonest colour, with white markings occasionally 
and a darker shade surroundm g the eyes. They are of medium size, 
with long, deep, massive frame and shoi t, well-set legs. The 
tail is long and the best cows show little droop in the hind 
quarters. The head is heavy, the neck short and thick and the 
dewlap much developed. Both bulls and cows are remarkably 
placid and tiactable even with strangers. As milkers the cows 
have a very high reputation : 30 lbs. of milk a day (3 gallons) 
is said not to be an uncommon quantity for one cow to give. 
Consequently theie is a great demand for them and large numbers 
are exported to Bombay, Poona, Mhow, Colombo, Quetta, and even 
Zanzibar. Another part of Sind noted for its cattle is the desert 
of Thar and Parkar, from which there is regular exportation to 
other parts of India, or was until the famine of 1899 almost 
exterminated the stocks. A good Smd cow costs from Bs. 46 to 
Bs. 60 (m the country) and a pair of bullocks from Bs. 60 to Rs. 80. 
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Buffaloes {wenh) are found in large numbers in ilie Delta and 
on the bants of the Indus. The breed is like that of Delhi, 
characterised by short, curled, lateial horns, compaiatively long 
legs and a short barrel, a good deal of hair and almost black 
colour. The smooth, long-bodied buffalo of Bombay, with its long 
scimitar-shaped horns, is unknown in Sind. But the Sind 
buffaloes are good milkers. 

Sheep (rid/i) are found all over Smd, usually mingled with goats, 
particularly on the western hills and eastern desert, where nomadic 
shepherds subsist almost entirely on their produce. They are 
regularly milked with the goats and their wool is either sold or 
spun and woven by the shepherd and his family into blankets, 
saddle-bags &c. Tn Thar and Parkar the poor people mostly 
wear the woollen fabrics thus locally made. The Sind sheep of 
the plains, especially Thar and Parkar, are commonly of a light 
brown colour, leggy and hornless in both sexes. Their wool is 
long and abundant and in quahty the best that is exported under 
the head of ^^Sind Wool.” It is known as Hara Wool audit 
goes mostly to Prance. The dumba, or fat-tailed sheep, which 
belongs to the western hilly tracts, is robust and short-legged, 
white in colour, with black on the face and feet. The rams have 
large, curled horns. The chief claim to distinction of this breed 
lies in the quality of its mutton. 

The thorny shrubbery of Smd is particularly suited to goats 
{hakri), which vastly outnumber the sheep in every District. 
They are for the most part large, high-standing animals, with 
plenty of hair, small heads, a peculiarly curved and short profile 
and pendent ears of ridiculous length. It is a curious fact that 
their horns, when developed at all, are distinctly of the markhor 
nnhke the horns of the European goat, which are similar 
to those of the ibex. 

The only poultry much bred lu Smd are common fowls. A few 
turkeys and even geese may be seen m the chief towns and a 
small flock of ducks occasionally. The fowls are scarcely equalled 
elsewhere m India. The stock Anglo-Indian jokes about the 
moorghee of the traveller’s bungalow are pointless to a man who 
has lived only m Smd. This must be attributed to frequent 
importations from the Persian Gulf, the fowls of which are justly 
famous, and to the cock-fighting propensities of the people, which 
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have tended to keep up and improve the leally noble breed known 
to home fancieis as Indian Game. Pigeons are plentiful every- 
wheie and there are many pigeon fanciers m the country, who 
keep fantailSj fantastic tumblers and other Innds. 

Dogs and cats need scarcel}' be mentioned. There is no 
indigenous dog but the paiiah, showing often, by its shaggy coat 
and inoidinately ferocious temper, tiaces of Persian or Afghan 
blood, for foreign hounds weie formerly in gieat lequest among 
the sporting aiistociacy of the coimtiy. Cats swarm beyond what 
IS leasonable, but seldom show any maiks of relationship to the 
fine cats of Peisia. No one appears to care for them and they 
oivn themselves. 

Pamine. 

Famine is milmown in the Indus Valley, in which cultivation is 
independent of rain, but the desert portion of Thar and Parkar 
has had Cl uel experience of it. The year 1868-69 is still remem- 
bered as one m which the district was almost depopulated. The 
people, after spending money, ornaments and all else they posses- 
sed in effoits to save the cattle which are almost their sole means 
of hvelihood, drove them westward to the Nara Valley j but the 
beasts were too emaciated to bear the journey and the change, 
and most of them perished. The lives of the impoveiished owners 
and of many thousands of fugitives fiom Marwar in like condition 
weie saved at the relief, works staited by the district of&cers. 
But that visitation appears to have been exceeded in severity by 
the drought of 1898 and 1899, when a veiy bad year was followed 
by one in which there was no lain at all. At the end of the 
second year the Deputy Commissioner reported that 95 per cent 
of the cattle had died, the remamdei having been saved only by 
driving them to the Naia Valley, oi to Baroda and other states. 
In Febiuary it was stated that there weie not 40 cows left in the 
deseit, from which there is normally a regular exportation of fine 
ijattle. The exports of hides from the Shadipalli station alone 
rose ill that year from 9,557 to 63,167 maunds and of bones from 
/V 820 to 46,647. Camels did not sufFer quite so much, but | of 
' ' ‘m were beheved to have died. There was not one acre of 

‘■’vation m the deseit. Nothing satisfactory can be gathered 
® ' the life statistics, because the desert was left almost uninha- 
r. , and in the Nara Valley Division, to which the inhabitants 
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oj^do them a very easy prey labouring classes 

Cd tocholerarvheniteamern May. lW ^.^^ectable 

had not much a>fficult? “ be expected to rrorh as 

landholders and ’ humiliation were averted by smal 

coohes, much distress and^ ^ 63^421 were spent 

advances free Code and a further sum of Es. 1, 

in this way under the 1 a 

in the next three months. 

« official figures relative to this famine: 

The following are the official hgui 

I 1 r\n 


PAETICOtA-KS. 


1899-00. 


1900-01.^ 1 1901-02 


1 Avorago number oE persons reUovcd 

Llydunngtboyear ... ' 


3,506 


235 


/ 


/ 


2. Mortality- ^^gstei:^ 

...UTit • a.'^omal '^I,ier4 

b. Number of deaths over nbrmax 

c. Total deaths occurred during 

the year 


3 Poor Houses 
4. Loss of cattlo 


f • * f 


• »•« • • 


««« 


5,557 

11,703 


''■narfei 


'■parii 


''oep 

8 


6 Expenditure— 

a By Govommont 

b. From Local and Charitable' 

l^unds ... ... ... ... ... 

G, Advances and remissions granted — 
a Takavi advances 
b llcmisBions of Land Revenue 

c. Romissiona of Takavi advances 


134,293 

Es 

1,30,696 


pn 

Vet. 


6,657 

6,216 

11,773 

• •• 

30,612 


Es. 

V a cuix 
''V.^of tlie 


6,557 

1,420 

6,977 


Ea. 

4,852 


, j 

are 

• • • ^ 


r-v 


• • « » • 


•v~ 

... Es. 1,15,066 


. „ 1,60,956 
. . „ 1,16,844 
.. „ 1,67,921* 


' Includes arrears of past years 


Tiiougli no otlier District •was directly affected by tbe fam^ 
tbe following e-tpendituie ivas incuned in Karachi in reliet 
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starving immigrants : 


1896-97 

• • 

• •• 

... Rs 937 

1899-00 ... 

• • • 

»•% 

... ,, 2,142 

1900-01 ... 

• •• 

• • 

.. „ 355 

1901-02 . . 

• • 

• 

. „ 128 


Tlieie was less severe distiess on account of failure of ram in 
the years of 1891-92 and 1895-96 and on account of the destruc- 
tion of both harvests and pasture by locusts in 1860-61 and 
1877-78. There are traditions of many famines before the 
conquest, paiticulaily one in 1786, which exceeded in severity 
any known before oi since. Rice was sold at 2 seis per rupee. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

IRRIHATIOH. 

Tables iX . & -X. 

Sind lias been irrigated by means of artificial canals from time 
immemorial. As far back as the 8tb century we find that the 
Arab conquerors_, in assessing their land tax, had to differentiate 
between land watered from the public canals and land watered 
privately by artificial means. To come to much more recent 
times, Captain (afterwards Sir) A. Burnes, going up the AVestem 
Nara in 1830, -writes thus. "Its waters are courted and distri- 
buted by canals, which add to the blessings bestowed by natuie on 
this flat and fertile land. The eastern bank, though less favouied 
than the opposite one, is highly cultivated, and most of the toivns 
and villages stand on the verge of canals, which bountifully 
distribute the waters of the periodical swell and attest the 
industry and assidmty of the inhabitants.” The Mirs levied an 
additional tax on lands watered from the state canals, but dis- 
charged very imperfectly their duty of repairing and clearing the 
same, so that in 1841 Lieutenant Postans wrote, "In repeated 
instances large tracts of fertile lands have become perfect wastes 
entirely owing to the neglected state of the canals.” But the 
Jagirdars were more enlightened and, knowing the increased 
value of their lands from increased means of irrigation, they 
expended laigely to procure them, and employed Mianis to keep the 
canals constantly clear fiom the deposited shme of the inundations. 
The method of clearmg water-courses adopted by this class of 
labourers is pecuhai to Sind : they are attended in their work by 
musicians and the excitement is kept up by beatmg diums and 
bloiving horns ; without these they would make no progiess, but 
with them the canal diggeis of Sind will do more manual labour 
than any natives of India.” After the British conquest the 
condition of the canals giew. worse, the officers responsible for 
them being quite ignorant of the subject. Sir Charles ISTapiei 
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organised a Canal Department, nnder Lt.-Col. Walter Scott, but 
Ins Assistants were not engineers and it was abolished in 1849 
Without anything having been accomplished. Mr Frei e’s attention 
was dnected to the subject immediately after his appointment in 
1851 by John Jacob, and he got sanction to organise a new 
Department under Colonel Blois Turner, r.e. Tn the meantime John 
Jacob obtained pei mission to deepen and widen the Began Canal 
at a cost of Es. 1,30,000 and the resulting increase of revenue 
was estimated at more than a lahh per annum. Another scheme 
of Jacob’s, the Desert Canal, was forwarded to Government in 
1855, but not carried out till long after. Tn 1859 a channel 
connecting the Eastern Nara with the Indus at Eohri and 
conveiting the former into a perennial canal was opened with great 
eclat. This work was planned and carried out by Lieutenant J. G. 
Fife, EE, who had aheady, in 1855, submitted a very able report 
on the remodelhng of the whole canal system of the Province. 
Some quotations fiom it will elucidate the situation. ^‘The 
canals m Sind are excavations earned away from the river in an 
obhque diiection, so as to secure as great a fall per mile as 
possible , they vaiy from ten to one hundred feet in width, and 
from four to ten feet in depth. None of them have their heads 
where the river bank is permanent, and none of them are deep 
enough to draw off water from the river except during the inunda- 
tion ; the river has to rise many feet before the water will run 
into them. The general direction of the canals is often good, but 
they have so many intermediate awkward bends, that a great part 
of the fall is thrown away. They are irregular in shape, and 
irregular in slope or fall. They generally very nearly follow the 
slope of the country, so that in some places they have a fall of 
one foot per mile, in others only two or three inches. Tn fact, they 
resemble natuial watercourses much more than canals. Tn some 
cases they are really old natural branches of the river kept open 
by annual clearance of the silt which accumulates in them during 
the mundation. They have ah. the same grand defects. The 
irregularity of their supply of water, arising from the variation 
of the inundation, is still further increased from the changes in 
the river channel at their heads , and from their becoming nearly 
always partly, and sometimes completely, choked with silt at 
their mouths. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The irriga.tion earned on by means of the canals may be 
classed undei three heads, according to the elevation of the land. 
Firstj there is land on to which the water will not run without 
the aid of machinery. Second, there is land which is watered 
with the aid of machinery while the supply in the canal is low, 
but on to which the water will run without a lift when the canal 
is full. Third, theie is land which is so low that after the canal 
is three paits full, the water can be run off without a lift, no 
machmeiy being ever used. The cultivation carried on in these 
three classes of land may be thus briefly described. Tn the first 
case, the cultivator has his cattle and servants ready by peihaps 
the 15th of May, to commence worhing the water-wheels, ploughing 
and sowing j but as the supply of water is dependent on the rise of 
the muudation, it never comes on the same date for two successive 
years, and of couise his cattle and servants are kept idle till it 
does amve When the water at length makes its appearance 
work IS commenced with activity and cairied on steadily, unless, 
from the liver suddenly falling, the supply of water should be cut 
off, in which case of course there is an interiuption and the cattle 
and servants are again idle. -After this a second subsidence of 
the river is raie and the work proceeds steadily, but it also 
proceeds slowly. The rate at which the sowing is earned on is 
dependent on the number of bullocks the cultivator can procure 
and of course, as at this period most of the other cultivators aie 
siTtnlarly circumstanced, it is difficult to procure a sufficient 
number. The land is so hard and dry, that it must be wateied 
before it can be ploughed. Time cieeps on and before he has sown 
all his land the best period foi sowing is past However, as he 
commenced eaily, a very small poition only of his crop is poor 
from late sowing , and, on the whole, the crop is good, unless from 
the eaily subsidence of the inundation in August he has experien- 
ced difficulty in getting his water-wheels to throw up sufficient 
water, a subsidence of three or four feet in the level of the water 
doubling the labour and expense and halving the speed at which 
the irrigation is earned on Should this eaily subsidence take 
place, some of his crop will be infeiior fiom being insufficiently 
watered. 

“Tn the second case, where the land is paitly watered by 
machinery and partly without, the cultivator also waits the arrival 
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oy tlie water with, his servants and cattle, and is dnmig the early 
Tiait of the season sub] ect to the same losses and' interruption. 
Later, liowevei, he finds that the water is sufficiently liigh. to run 
on to the land ivitliout a lift, and lie tlierefoie stops his wheel and 
employs all his cattle in ploughing. The sowing progresses 
rapidly, hut a gieat part of it is late ; matters pi ogress favourably 
till the river begins to subside, when a difficulty immediately 
arises. The liver falls perhaps three inches only, but the canals, 
owmg to the mouth choking, fall a foot, and the water will no 
longer inn on to the land without a hft. The wheel can do little 
more than water the land sown with its aid, the remainder of the 
Clops snfFeis fiom want of water, and what was sown immediately 
before the water subsided utterly fails. 

^^In the thud case, when the land is irrigated without the aid 
of machinery, the cultivatoi raiely commences till late in the 
season, as the canal must be nearly full of water, and this does 
not take place till the inundation period is half over ; a great part 
of the crop is sown too late, and when it is juar or ba]ii, blight 
very fiequently destioys it. This description of cultivation is, 
moi cover, exposed to two most seiious iisks : either the water 
begins to subside too eaily, and two or three inches of subsidence 
lenders it impossible to water the land, or from some unexpected 
use in the iiver a greater quantity of water comes into the canal 
than can be used, it buists its banks, and of couise this description 
of land, which is always low, becomes inundated and the crop is 
partly, if not totally, destroyed. 

“ With the cultivation exposed to so many risks, arising from 
the capricious nature of the water supply, it cannot be matter for 
wonder that the people should look on the cultivation as a species 
of lottery. They are successful one season and bankrupts the 
next. No one who sows can tell what he will reap. Too little or 
too much water, the supply coming too soon or too late, and the 
blight arising from sowing at the wrong time, combme to render 
speculation on the result of the cultivation a riddle which none 
can solve.” 

After somewhat elaborate calculations leading to the conclusion 
that the Province lost 31 lakhs of rupees a year through the 
defects of its urigation works, Mr. Fife proceeded to lay down 
pertain sound principles which he considered ought to guide all 
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futui’e operations. , These may he stated briefly thus : 1. That, 

though existing- canals should be pioperly cleaned and deepened 
at their mouths and provided vrith regulators at their heads in 
some cases, no new canal should be made on the old pattern. 
2. That the head of a canal ought always to be situated at a 
place where the river bank is permanent. 3. That the stream of 
a canal must have sufficient velocity to sweep along the silt 
thrown in by the river. 4. That to this end there must be 
loom to carry a canal along for a sufficient distance at a slope a 
little less than the slope of the country until it feeds the land at 
the proper level, which would probably not be less than 30 miles. 
5. That the larger a canal is the less slope is required to give it 
the requisite velocity. 

In accordance with these principles he sketched out four lines 
of canals, one leaving the river at Rohri and running parallel to 
its left bank at a distance of about 15 miles until it entered the 
Fuleh near Hyderabad; another leaving the liver at Sukkur 
and running paiaUel to the right bank until it entered the 
Western Kara; the third and fourth leaving the left and right 
banks of the river respectively at Jerruck, The last of these 
was ultimately to reach Kaiachi. He suggested a fifth canal as 
likely to be very beneficial to the country, running fiom Mithrao 
to Wanga Bazaar on the Eastern Hara. The first of these 
schemes was of alarming magnitude and was not adopted. In 
1891 it was again urged by Mi. R. B. Joyner, Executive Engineer, 
Hyderabad Canals, but was rejected by the Sind Irrigation 
Commission. The Mithrao Canal was sanctioned at once, but 
met with many inteirupfcions and was not completed until more 
than twenty years had passed. Mr. Fife’s second project, the 
Sukkur Canal, was accepted in a very reduced and modified form 
and sanctioned in 1861. Since then the great Jamrao Canal and 
many minor new works have been carried out and a gieat deal 
has been done where practicable to enlarge and improve the old 
canals. At the end of 1904-05 the total mileage of completed 
canals was 7,441, The culturable area commanded by them was 
95,37,670 acres and the area under actual cultivation in that year 
^^as 29,23,929 acres. The extiaordinary increase in the popula- 
non of Sind shown j/n the chapter on that subject has no doubt 
been due to this /^tension of cultivation moie than to any other 
cause. , . ' - ‘ 
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The gro-wLli of this department of public works has neces- irrigation, 
sitated its division into ten Districts under as manv Executive adminibtba- 

•’ TION AND 

Engineers. These Districts are, the Begari, Shikarpur, Ghar, working op 
Western Nara, Karachi, Northern Hyderabad, Central Hyderabad, canals. 
Fuleh, Jamrao and Eastern Nara. The first fi.ve are under the 
Supermtending Engineer, Indus Eight Bank Division, and the 
rest under the corresponding OfGLcer in the Left Bank Division. 

The Iriigation are not conteiniinous with the Eevenue Distiicts, 
but Table X in each B. Volume gives statistics for every canal 
which traverses the District concerned. 

All Government canals are in the charge of “canal ofiSceis” 
appointed under Sec. IV of Act Vil of 1879. These are for 
admmistrative purposes the Sui)ermtending and Executive 
Engineers and their Subordinates. They are charged not only with 
the construction, mamtenance and lepair of canals, but with the 
issue of watei from them and such supervision over the use of it 
as IS necessary to prevent waste, provide for drainage and secuie 
the best lesults from the supply available. The Collector, oi 
Deputy Commissionei, of the District and his Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors in charge of Sub-dmsions are also canal 
officers for various purposes under the Act. As the authority to 
giant land on any canal is vested in the Land Eevenue Depart- 
ment, the officers of the two depaitments aiereqnii ed to co-operate 
under orders issued by the Commissioner in Smd from time to 
time. If the supply m a Government canal is deficient, it is placed 
under lestiictions as to land giants, otheiwise the Collector 
ordinarily grants land already settled on any canal if it is to be 
watered from a supply which the applicant already enjoys. But 
if a new, or mateiially mcreased, supply of water will be required, 
he consults the Engineers in charge of the canal. On the Jamrao 
and some other recently constructed canals, the delivery of water 
IS strictly controlled by rules designed 'to secure impartial 
distribution, economy, proper diuinage and the maximum aggregate 
result from the supply available j but in many of the old canals 
such ideals are unattainable and no attempt is made to attain 
them. Applications from landholders for permission to construct 
watercourses to their fields aie made to the Executive and 
Assistant Engineers and granted by them The applicant cons- 
tiTicts the course at his own expense and thereaftei becomes 
responsible for keeping it in proper lepair. Only the sluipQ 
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opening into it is constructed by the P. W. Department. No price 
IS aecovered foi the water sepaiatel}', that being an integral part 
of the assessment on the field (wfZc ai tide on Land Eevenue). 

Water is let into the fields by flow (mo7c) if it stands at a 
sufiicient level, otherwise by lift {clmlcht), which means that it is 
laised by a Ndi, or Ghailho (a wheel tuined by two bullocks or a 
camel), or a Euilo (a wheel tuined by one bullock). One method 
not infrequently has to give place to the othei as the river nses 
or falls. The old canals were designed to flow dining the inunda- 
tion only and supply Ihauf cultivation, the ivater arriving at the 
fields about the begmmng of June and ceasing to floiv in September 
or some time later; but bj^ flooding the fields just befoie the 
water subsides rahi crops can be gi own to some extent on such 
canals. This is known as Bosi cultivation. In many low-lying 
parts a similar labi cultivation is earned on in lands ivhich are 
annually submei ged by floods; but this, i\ Inch is called Saildli, 
has nothing to do with the uiigational system. The recent and 
more scientifically designed canals affoid a pci ennial supply and 
uaigate both IJianf and lahi crops But crops and methods of 
cultivation aie the subject of the aiticlc on Agricultuie. 

Theie is httle uiigation by wells in Sind except in regions, like 
the Tabdana Taluka in the Liiikana District, wheie watei is found 
very near the suiface, and on the maigins of dhands : this does not 
differ materially fiom nrigation by lift on canals Vegetable 
gardens and orchaids, however, aie veiy commonly wateied fiom 
wells. Table IX shows the number of wells existing in each 
District. 

Begabi Canals Disteict. 

The three big Canal Systems in this distiict are : 

1. The Deseifc Canal, or Shahi Wah 

2 The IJnhar Canal, now know as Unliar Wah 

3 The Began Canal 

All mu m a direction from east to west. 

Besides these and their distributaries theie are a number of 
small and unimportant canals, or watei com ses, taking dnectoff 
the river . J acobabad is the head quartei s of the Executive Engmeer 
in charge. 
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The Desert Canal takes off from a dhand, or hackwaterj of the 
TtkIus, 6 miles east of Kashmor and 5 miles south of -the Punjab 
fiontier. After traversing the noithern poition of the Kashmor 
and Kandhkot Talukas, it enters the Thul Taluka -and runs 
along the Kachhi boundary in British teiiitory from its 46th mile 
to its tail in mile 69. The names and lengths of the distributaries, 
excluding wateicouises kept up by the landholdeis, aie . 


1 

Muradwah, 1 mile above Head Regulator, length 6 miles 


Kandhkot Branch at 7th mile, "vvith 5 minor 
distributaries. 

5J 

46 

33 

2 

Frontier Ra 3 wah m 18th mile, "with 4 minor 
distiibutaries, 

5> 

41 

35 

3 

Toj Ra3wah at mile 19, with 2 distnbuta- 

••• ••• • 

5? 

23 

55 

4 

Bugti Ra 3 wah in 27th mile 

5> 

11 

55 

5 

Fall Ra 3 wah in 27th mile . 

)) 

25 

35 


Fall Branch „ 

35 

104 

33 

6 

Ahmad Ra 3 wah in 38th mile 

53 


33 

7 

Kew Man 3 hi Ra 3 wab at mile 41 

33 

5 | 

33 


Old Man 3 hi Ra 3 wah at mile 42 

53 

H 

35 

8 

Uch Ra 3 wah in 45th mile . 

35 

29i 

33 

9 

Tharu Ra 3 wah in 45th mile, including 
Blanch, 

33 


35 


Thariri Branch in mile 45th 

33 

4 

53 

10 

Manyuthi Branch in 52nd mile 

33 

9 

35 


The Adiowah, takmg off the same dhand 8 miles above the 
Deseit Canal mouth, is an independent canal, but is included in 
the same system. It is 19 miles long and has no branches. 
The total length of the distributaiies is thus 244 miles and of the 
whole system 319 miles. Part of the Frontier and the whole of 
, the Uch and Manyuthi Ra3wahs irrigate land in Kachhi which 
has been leased by the British Government from the Khan of 
Kalat. 

The Desert Canal has a bed width at the head of 83 feet, which 
is gradually diminished to 3 feet at the tail. The full supply 
depth at the head is 10 feet and the average hydiauhc giadient 9 
inches per mil e. The canal is allowed to flow only duiing the 
inundation, when it cairies a supply which in 1904 aveiaged 
3,782 cubic feet of water pei second and attamed a maximum 
of 4,265 cubic feet. The head regulator was enlarged in 1 902 and 
has cost Es. 63,300 j it now contains 9 openings, 1 of 15 feet 

34 , 
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SDin. 5 of 11 feet S of 10 feetj -R-liicli aie fitted ^\ltll ivales 
•’Tid vertical needles lifted bj a tiavelHng crane. The 15 foot span 
acts as a boat pass, and boats might use the canal as far as the 
first fallj but do not. 

The averao'e annual cnltiration on the Desert Canal is about 
1.90.000 acres, of which about |ids he in the Frontier Distiict 
and the rest in Eachhi. It is practicallj all on flow. The duty 
of the canalj or the number of acies irrigated per cubic foot of 
the supply, was thus 50 : theoretically it is 43. The average cost 
of clearance and repairs has been about Es 65,000. 

The conshuction of thi<? canal, which has conveited a bare and 
unproductive plain into fertile cornfields and helped to wean 
the frontier tribes fiom inveterate habits of lawlessness and 
rapine, is due primarily to the initiative of General John Jacob. 
The richness of the soil and the level of the plain, which lay at 
a con'uderable depth below the Indus, suggested to General Jacob 
in 1854 a project which, though pressed by its author and appro- 
ved by Government, was delayed by cucumstances and not fully 
carried out for nearly 20 years A beginniug was made, however, 
i\lth a small private watercourse called the hTnksudowah, whrch 
was acq[uired by Government in 1856-57 and gr-adually extended 
and improved by the Frontier authorities i\ith the help of land- 
holders, who were given land on the condition that they assisted 
in the construction of the canal. In 1871-72 that canal, which 
was then some 40 miles in length, was tiunsferred to the Iiiiga- 
tion department. Meanwhile, in 1870, the survey for the present 
canal had been undertaken and in 1873 work was commenced. 
The line originally sanctioned was 82 miles in length, of which* 
the last 32 miles lay in Eachhi, but in 1875 an alteration to the 
present hne, which is wholly w Lthin British territory, was 
approved. Numerous improvements upon the original design 
have been efiected from time to time. Many difficulties have 
occurred at the mouth of the canal. Three times, in 1880-81, in 
18^6 and in 1892, movements of the river have made it necessary 
to pro\ide a new connection at enormous cost. The exijenditure 
incurred between 1881 and 1892 on these works amounted to 
Its. 1,68,000. Since 1892 no material alteration has occurred rn 
the course of the nver aud the financial results of the canal are 
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satisfactory and improving. 


Year. 

Capital expenditure 

Gross revenue 

Net revenue 

Net return per 

to end of year 

for year 

for year 

cent per yeai 


Es 

Es 

1 

Es 


1902-03 

25,91,396 

2,68,883 

1,59,784 

617 

1903-04 

26,46,386 

3,81,632 

2,48,870 

940 

1904 03 

27,05,990 

3,54,760 

2,18,640 

8 04 


Tins oiiginated in a watercourse dug by one Adiomal, wlncb 
bad been abandoned^ but was re-opened and improved in 1903 in 
connection witb tbe remodelling of tbe Desert Canal. It is 
treated as a part of that system, though actually quite a distinct 
canal. It leaves the river at the frontier of the Kashmor Tain ha, 
8 miles above the mouth of the Desert Canal, and has a total 
length of 19 miles, running along the Taluka boundary until it 
turns to 30m the Desert Canal near Sumar Baluch. There is a 
head regulator, with 3 spans of 10 feet each, a mile fiom the 
river bank, and a similar one where the canal crosses the Kash- 
mor Band. The average discharge is 173 cusecs and the areas 
irrigated in the two years that have passed since its completion 
were ; 

1903- 04 7,902 acres 

1904- 05 ... ... 10,075 acres 

More than l-th of the area was irrigated by flow. These figures, 
with the revenue results, are all mcluded in the totals of the 
Desert Canal ; likewise the capital cost, which was Rs. 1,03,859, 
and the small expenditure on repairs and clearance. 

The Dnharwah draws its supply from a channel of the rivei 
known as the WadhuDhand, which leaves the mam stream 3 ust 
opposite the village of Bhanar in the south of the Kashmor Taluka. 
The mouth of the canal is situated in the Kandhkot Taluka and 
its course, 36 miles in length, lies through the Kandhkot and 
Thul Talukas. The names and lengths of the distributaries are 


/ 


1 Ghauspurwah m the 5th mile 

2 Tangwam Branch in the 7th mile ... 

3 Kasirwah at the 9th mile ... 

4. Saifalw^h m the 17th mile ., 


length 5 miles 


3 > 

53 


14 

35 

8 


33 

33 

31 
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The IJnhaiwah was originally a private watercourse. A project 
suhuntted in 1882-83 for its iinproveinent and extension was 
sanctioned in 1884. The work was immediately commenced and 
was piactically completed in 1887. 

The bed width of the canal at the rnouth is 68 feet and the 
designed depth of the full supply is 6^ feet, but as much as 9^ 
feet of water can be passed down with comparative safety. At 
the tail the bed width is 11 feet and depth 3 feet. A head 
regulator, completed in 1894 at a cost of Rs. 61,600, controls the 
supply at the point wheie the canal passes through the Kashmor- 
Begaii Band, and a second built in 1896 at a cost of Rs. 57,000, in 
apprehension of the other being washed away, spans the canal at 
the 2nd mile. In the 5th mile the canal passes through a 
regulator-bndge built in the Reserve Band which is known as the 
Tori Stop Gate and is only intended for use in the event of the 
mam embankment being breached. 

The area under command is 2,14,000 acres, of which 77,300 on 
an average are annually cultivated. The average discharge is 
1,708 cubic feet per second, which gives a duty of 45. The 
annual cost of clearance and repaiis amounts 4o about Rs. 20,000. 

The financial results of the canal are very satisfactory. 


Year 

Capital expenditure 

€ross revenue 

Net revenue 

Net return per 

to end of year 

for year 

for year 

cent per year 


Ks 

Es 

Ks 

i 

1902-03 

6,50,223 

1,16,624 

79,765 

12 27 

1903 04 

6,54,7ri 

1,66,475 

1,23,041 

-18 79 

1904 05 

1 

6,59,688 

1,33,206 

83,656 

12 68 


The Begari Canal leaves the Indus 33 miles north of Sukkur 
and for 53 miles forms the boundary between the Sukkur and 
Piontier Districts. Its course is then continued for 23 miles 
through the Jacobabad Taluka of the Frontier District and ends 
at Khau’o Garin, wheie an extension called the Sir Canal com- 
mences With a regulator at its head. Excluding watercouises 
maintained by the landholders, the canal throws off the following 
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33egatri 

1 

Sonwah at mile 19 

. . length 6 miles 

Canals 

District. 

2 

Mirzawah at mile 25 

, . ,,10 

5> 


3 

Kurwah at mile 38 

. 19 

)) 


4 

Idanwah at mile 76 

... „ 32 

J5 


5 

Sir Canal at mile 76 

• • ••• 

35 



The total length of the system is thus 158 miles. The last 13 
miles of the Sir bianch are in Kalat territory. 


The Began Canal existed at the time of the annexation and 
its name indicates that it was made by forced labour. The 
enlargement and extension of it was the first irrigation work 
pressed on the attention of Mr. (Sir Bartle) Frere after his 
ai rival in Sind in 1851 by John Jacob, who had already induced 
the notoiious free-booter Jamal Khan Dombki to set to work 
upon it with all the Baluchis under his control. Through 
Mr. Frere he now obtained permission to spend Es. 1,30,000 and 
within the next three yeais the length was increased to 52 miles 
and the bed width at the mouth to 31 feet. At this time the 
Niiiwah was excavated to bimg water to Jacobabad, which had 
been dependent on brackish wells In 1856 the canal was 
extended to its present limit and the Idanwah branch excavated 
for a short distance by the landholders. Other important • 
extensions and improvements were made at intervals. The 
width at the mouth is now 100 feet and the full supply 
depth 12 feet. The normal discharge is 3,770 cubic feet per 
second, but 7,000 is the maximum and as much as 6,745 cubic 
feet per second passed down in 1904. The head regulator, 
situated a mile from the mouth, was completed in 1885-86 at 
a cost of Es. 76,700 and consists of 9 openings, 6 of 10', 2 of 12^ 
and 1 of 15 feet, which last allows for a boat pass, but the canal 
is not used for navigation. A second regulator, constructed in 
1880-81 at a cost of Es. 38,700, controls the canal in the 19th 
mile below the mouth of the Sonwah, and a third was construct- 
ed in 1885-86. Further extension and improvement are contem- 
plated and surveys are under preparation. 

The Began Canal is a purely mundation canal, ceasing to flow, 
as a rule, early in Januaiy. It commands about 950 square miles. 
The average cultivation is 431 square miles, or 2,76,310 acies. 
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more than of which are under flow. Of this aiea about 70 
per cent is in the Upper Sind Eroiitier District, 16 in the Sukkur 
District and 14 in the tract of Kalat territory which was taken 
ovei from the H. H. the Khdn of Kalat on a perpetual lease in 
Eebruary, 1903, and is now known as the Nasirabad Sub-division 
of the Sibi District! The annual cost of clearance and repaiis 
amounts to about Es. 50,000. 

The financial results are exhibited in the following table. 


Tear 

i 

Capital expendi- 
ture to end of 
year 

Gross 
revenue 
for j ear. 

Net 

revenue 
for year 

Net return 
per cent 
for yeai 


Ks 

Rs 

Rs 


1902 03 

17,00,799 

3,89,012 

2,80,273 

10 42 

1903 04 

17,00,799 

6,08,004 

4,00,178 

23 80 

1904 05 

17,00,799 

i 

4,41,102 

3,32,00-4 

19 45 

1 


Besides these the Begari Canals include nine small water- 
courses, leading diiect fiom the iiver and ii ligating in the 
aggregate 2,300 acies of land near its banks. The following 
statement furnishes particulars of them. 





Average 

Name of Canal 

Situation of mouth 

Length 

■ 

a 

o 

p 




> a 

c 




•4J O 

'a 

> 

o 




o 

K 



M F 

Acres 

Rs 

1. Mfrwah sluice . 

No channel, depending on flood 

1 0 

118 

314 


water 




2 Darn sluice . , 

Do do. 

0 G 

42 

120 

3. Gangiwah 

3 Furlongs from Wndhu dhand 

0 2 

197 

528 

4 Kasimwah 

2 Furlongs do 

0 1 

241 

584 

5 Miianiwah 

5;^ Miles from river 

6 2 



0 Khahiwah 

3 Miles from Kalo dhand 

5 2 

200 

029 

7 Smd Dhoro 

2 Do do 

1 7 

421 

1,403 


M F 




8 Nhrwah , . 

1 b from Mashwala dhand 

5 7 

172 

469 

9 Buvalfwah 

2 Furlongs do 

2 7 

841 

2,393 


Note. The areas shown above represent the net area under cultivation. 
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In table X in tlie B. Volumes these canals are included in W oiks 
for winch neither Capital nor Revenue Accounts are kept. 
Kashnior Band.” 

Prior to 1874 the Upper Sind Prontier District was yearlj subject 
to mundation. In that 3’ear an exceptionally heavy flood swept 
a^vayovei 80 to^\Tis and villages and a good pait of Jacobahad 
itself. I’o protect the country fi om these devastations the Kashmor 
Baud pioject was commenced in the cold weather of 1874-75 

• 

Dm ing that worlang season a continuous line of hand was constiuct- 
ed from the mouth of tho Began canal, thiough Darn Ton, Ghoia- 
ghat, Pipli and Baddni up to the Chandor Sand Hills, a distance of 
nearly 37 miles. In the next five miles towaids Kashmor three 
ojieningSj GSO', 800' and 2,200' in length 1 espectively, were left, hut 
fiom the 42nd imle again the hand was made continuous and passed 
to the east of the Taluka town of Kashmor and finally in its 48th 
mile disapjieared in the rising giouiid near the Sind Punjab 
houiulaiy line. In the inundation of 1875 seveial breaches 
occui red between Dai ri and Ghoiaghat and again lu 1876 when 
theie was also a breach below Dairi nearei to Begari mouth. 
This 3^ear (1876) Colonel Sir W. L. Meiewethei, then Commis- 
sioner in Sind, bi ought to the notice of Government the imperative 
necessit3’' of malang tins hand complete and sound, and much 
work seems to have been done, so that in 1877 no bieach occurred. 
Unfortunatel3'', liowevei, the following yeai happened to be one of 
ver3’- heav3’’ flood and many bleaches occuried all along the line, 
neailj’ 14 miles of the Z/aiic? neai Toii was washed away and two 
big gaps w’Cie made between Piph and Badaiii. During the next 
working season an entirely new loop was madefiom Darri through 
Daho to Ghoiaghat, the Pipli-Badani breaches were made 
good and the 3 gaps in mile 37 and 42 were filled up, so that 
a continuous line of hand was for the fiist time completed before 
the inundation of 1879, during which year the old hand near Ton 
was also restored 111 order to form a reserve Looji Band. Since 
that time new loops have from time to time been constiuct- 
ed as the rivei bleached or threatened the defences. 

The aggregate capital expenditure on the protective embank- 
ments of the District has been neaily Bs» 20,00,000. The present 
length, from Began Mouth to Kashmor, is 48 miles. 
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Shik-aepuk Canals Distkict. 

The following canals are included in this charge : 

Seharwah., Daliarwali, Mahiwah, Masiiwah, Maliarowah, on 
the left hank of the Indus ; the Sind Canal System, on the 
light hank ; and 9 petty canals, of which 6 aie on the left hank 
and 3 on the nght. 

Besides these, the ISTaia Supply Channel is included in this 
distiict, hut it will he desciihed with the Eastern Nara, of which 
it is viitually a pait Tbe Aiorwah, which is a branch of it 
iriigatmg the Sukkur District, is desciihed helow, after the 
Mahal owah. The Executive Engineer in charge of this District 
has his headquarteis at Sukkur. 

The Sehanvah is wholly in the Dhauro Taluka of the Sukkur 
Distiict. Its length is 28 miles 2 fui longs. It takes off from the 
Guddu D7ia7id, near the village of Khamhra in the extreme north 
of the Taluka, and runs, with an iiregular course, southwards. 
It has no branches or distrihutaiies maintained by Government. 
Its bed width at head is 15 feet. It has no regulator at its head. 
This IS an old canal which was taken over by Govemment in the 
year 1884-85. Beyond hemg cleaied no improvements have since 
been done to it. The Sehaiwah Pioject of 1904, submitted to 
Government, contemplates the widening of the Canal and the 
construction of two new blanches, as also some masonry woiks 
hke bridges, regulators and sluices. 

The average annual cultivation recently has been 5,426 acres, 
the proportion of lift to flow cultivation being about 1 to 7. 

The annual expenditure on clearance and the revenue derived 
have been as under : 


Year 

\ 

1902 03 \ . 

1903-01. 

1904.05 . ' 


Annual expenditure 
on clearance 

Eg 2,331 
„ 2,690 
„ 3,587 


Annual revenue 

Es 8,135 
„ 21,473 
„ 12,684 


The Dah^iwali, named from the Dahar tribe, to whom it 
foimerly belonged, is wholly in the CJbauro and Mirpur Talukas of 
the Sukkur District. It takes off from the Mahiwah, near 
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TCliambra village lu the foiinei Taluha, and rmis irregularly a Shikarpur 
little west of south. Its length is 59 miles 2 furlongs. It has no 
blanches or distributaries : the Dahar Feeders Nos. 1 and 2, 
which take off from the Mahiwah, are included as blanches in the 
Maluwah system. The piesent bed width of the Daharwah at its 
head is 22 feet It is an inundation canal only and not navigable. 

The portion below the 30th mile was widened and a zamindaii 
tana, the Gawhar, at its tail taken over and improved under the 
E-evised Maluwah Project, 1902. In the Revised Mahiwah 
Project, 1901, it is contemplated to include the Daharwah in the 
Mahiwah system. It will be divided up into sejiarate distiibutaries 
and blanches of the Mahwah. 

The cultivation on the Daharwah for the last three years 
has been . 

1902- 03 8,622 Acres, 

1903- 04 45,177 „ 

1901-05 ... . 19,318 „ 

The average of lift to flow cultivation is about 2 to 3. 

The annual expenditure on clearance and the revenue derived 
have been as under : 


Yc n r 


Annual c-qiondituros 
on clearance 


Annual rovonue 


in02 03 
1903 01 ' . . 
1901 05 . 


Ks 3,080 
„ 2,950 
„ 4,447 


Rg 43,929 
„ 77,558 
„ 46,237 


The Mabiwali, length '28 miles 6-^ furlongs, is ■ wholly in the mahuvah. 
Sukkur Distiict. It takes off fioin the Guddii Dhand, near 
Jlhumbra milage m the extieme north of the Ubauio Taluka, and 
runs 111 a south-westerly duection thiough the TJbauro and 
Mirpur Talukas, taihng eventually into the Masiiwah at the 
20th mile of the latter. It has the following branches 
and distiibutaiies ; 

BRANCHES 


Name 


Length. 


Milo of main canal from which 
branch takes off 


1 Dakar Fedeer No 1 

2 Dahar Feodor No. 2 

3 Kandor 

4 Maharo* 


M 

4 

4 

18 

3 


Fur 

6 

3 

3 

4 


6th mile Milhiwah 
23th do 

24th do 

30th do Mile Masuwah 


♦This la really a brauch of the Masdwiih, though included lu the Mahiwah system. 


35 
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0»nal or Brandi from whidi 
distributaries taLe off 


DISTRIBUTARIES. 

No of distributaries 


1 

Mahmiih, 

Right Bank 

2. 

Mabiwuh, 

Loft Bank 

3 

Dabar Foedor, No ^ 1, 

Right Bauk 

4 

Do 

Left Bank 

5 

Do 

No 2, Right Bank 

6 

Do 

„ Left Bank 

1 

7 

Kander Branch, Right Bank 

8. 

Do 

„ Loft Bank 


25 

27 

3 

3 

2 

2 

12 

13 


Total length of 
diBtnbutanes 


Miles 
22 
22 


M2 


I 

J 


Total 


14 

14 

S6 


Furlongs. 

7 

51 


4 

3 

61 


Tlius the aggregate length of the system is 140^ miles. 

The bed width of the Mahiwah Mam at mouth is 50 feet. It 
has a head legulator at its 1st mile, 2nd furlong, and others in its 
6th, 23rd, 24th and 27th miles, all recently constructed and cost- 
ing about Rs. 70,000. Each of the branches is also legulated. It 
is an inundation canal and not intended for navigation, but 
admits boats of ordinal y size. The Mahnvah system was con- 
structed in 1901 to meet a want felt on account of the cessation 
of the floods Avhicli used informer yeais to ti averse the Miipur 
and IJbauro Talukas, and was put into operation for the first time 
m the inundation of 1901. Some extensions weie earned out in 
the years 1902, 1903 and 1904 and a revised Mahiwah Pi eject of 
1904 has been submitted to Government. It contemplates the 
enlargement and extension of the system. The name Mahiwah is 
derived from the Old Zammdari Mahiwah, a small canal which is 
Situated in the Ubam’O Taluka. 


The average discharge for the last three years has been : 


1902- 03 ... . 415 Cusecs 

1903- 04 . . . 777 „ 

1904- 05 .. . 531 „ 


The annual cultivation 


and the duty of the Mahiwah system 


I 
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have been as under : 


Tear 


Annual ciiltivation 
in acres 


Duty in acres per cubic foot 
pel second of discharge 
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District. 


1902 03 
1908.04 
1904 05 


8,622 

45,177 

29,356 


21 

58 

54 


The aveiage ratio of lift to flow cultivation is about 1 to 2|. 

The annual expendituie on clearance and the revenue derived 
have been as under ; 


Tear 


Annual expenditure on 
clearance 


Annual revenue 


1902-03 
1903.04 
1904 05 


Rs 12,142 
„ 14,529 
„ 12,995 


Es 21,990 
„ 119,839 
„ 75,508 


The capital cost of the system up to date has beenEs 10,74,755; 
and the system has brought in a return to Government of 5*4 % 
on the outlay after deducting maintenance charges &c. 

The Masuwah is wholly in the Sukkur District Its mouth is 
from the Khariri Dhand, m the Eawti forest in the Ubauro Taluka, 
and it rnns irregularly in a south-westeily direction for 34 miles 
2 furlongs. It is reckoned to have no blanches or distributaries, 
the Maharo, Branch No. 4, which takes off near its 30th mile, 
being included in the Mahiwah system. The present bed width 
at its head is 14 feet. The Ghotki Canal Pro 3 ect, 1904, contem- 
plates the taking over of the Masdwah as a branch of the Ghotki 
Canal. The Masuwah is an inundation canal, not used for 
navigation. 

The average cultivation on the Masuwah for the last three years 
has been ; 

1902- 03 17,171 Acres 

1903- 04 ... 5,366 „ 

1904- 05 3,500 „ 

The average of lift to flow cultivation is about 1 to 3. 
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The annual expenditure on clearance and the reyenuo derived, 
have been as under : 


Year 

Annual expenditure on 

Annual revenue. 


oloaranco 


1902 03 ... 

Es 1,253 

Es. 44,133 

1903-04 

„ 2,628 

„ 16,329 

1904-05 

„ 3,043 

„ 9,763' 


The Mahal owah is wholly in the Sukkur Distiict. Its mouth is 
from the Khaim Dhand, in tha Rawti forest in the Ubauro 
Talukaj 3 ust near the mouth of the Masiiwah. Its length is 
45 miles and its diiection a little west of south. It has no 
branches or distributaries and is not legulated. Its present bed 
width at its head is 14 feet. It is an old inundation canal, not 
intended for navigation. TJndei the Ghotki Canal Project, 1964, 
it is proposed to abandon it and to irrigate lands now dependent 
on it from the Masitwah and the Ghotki Canal system. 

The average cultivation on the Mahaiowah for the last three 
years has been : 

1902- 03 ... ... 5,463 Acres 

1903- 04 ... . 4,046 „ 

1904- 05 2,542 „ 

The average ratio of lift to flow cultivation is about 5 to 8. 

The annual expenditure on clearance and the revenue derived 
have been as under : 


Year 


Annual expenditure on 
clearance 


Annual revenue. 


1902 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 


Eb 935 
„ 1,409 
„ 3,056 


Es 11,902 
„ 11,924 
„ 7,408 


This is a canal, 13| miles, in length, by which a little of the water 
of the Nara Supply Channel (q v. under Eastern Hai a District) 
is utihsed for irrigation in the Sukkur District It has one 
branch, the Umerkhas, both being old inundation canals. The 
Arorwah takes off from the Hara Supply Channel, above its head 
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regulator, and lias a lied -widtli of 20 feet. It has no distri- Shikarpur 

Canals 

butanes, but gives off the Unierldias in its fiist mile. The bed District, 
width of the Umerkbas is 10 feet. The average cultivation on 
the two during the last three yeais has been as follows, the ratio 
of lift to flow being about 1 to 2^ • 

1902- 03 . . . 15,950 acres 

1903- 04. 19,836 „ 

1904- 05 . . . 16,759 „ 

The annual cost of clearance and levenue are shown below • - 

Cost c£ Clonrnnce Eevenne 

1902- 03 . Rs 3,699 Rs 29,372 

1903- 04 . . . „ 2,767 „ 34,795 

1904- 05. .. „ 3,886 „ 33,211 

The following small canals are also on the left of the river. 

An old inundation canal, 8y miles in length, in the Ghothi icndiwah, 
Taluka The average aiea cultivated on it is about 2,000 
acies, half by lift and half by flow. The average annual expen- 
diture recently on clearance &c , has been Rs. 3,760 and the 
revenue about Rs 6,000. The Gliotki Canal Project involves the 
abandonment of this canal. 

Also an old inundation canal. The average cultivation on dengbo -wah 
it has been about 9,000 acies, about ^th being by flow. The 
average annual expendituie has been about Rs. 6,000 and the 
revenue about Rs. 27,000. The partial abandonment and 
partial amalgamation with another system of this canal are 
contemplated. 

This old canal, a work no doubt of the Korai tribe, takes koeai wah, 
off fiom the Gemro Dhand in the Ghotki Taluka, and has 
a length of 19^ miles and a bed width of 16 feet. The 
average cultivation sustained by it recently has been about 
12,000 acres, pioducing a revenue of nearly Rs. 32,000. The 
annual cost of clearance has been about Rs, 4,500 per annum. 

About l-th of the cultivation is by flow. When the Ghotki Canal 
Project IS carried out part of this canal will be abandoned and 
part converted. 

This has its mouth in the same Dhand. It is another mahesrowah 
old canal, 9 miles long, the abandonment or amalgamation 
of which is under consideration. The average cultivation 
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on it has been 3,500 acres, the cost of clearance about Bs. 900 
and the revenue about Es. 10,000. 

This, which takes off fiom the same DJiand as the last, 
but in the Pano Akil Taluka, is very similar and will also 
be abandoned if proposed new schemes aie carried out. Its bed 
width is only 6 feet and its length less than 7 miles. It supports 
nearly 800 acres of cultivation on the average. The annual 
expenditure on clearance is about Rs. 300 and the revenue about 
Rs. 1,700. 

This is an old canal less than two miles long and 7 feet 
m breadth, which is annually cleared at a cost of Rs. 800 
or so and supports 900 acres of cultivation yielding over Rs 4,000 
in revenue. It takes off from the river a little below Rohn. 


The Sind Canal, length 42^ miles, is wholly in the Sukkur 
Distncfc. It has a mouth from the Indus, near Loi village in the 
Shikarpur Taluka, and forms the boundary of the Sukkur and 
Shikarpur Talukas for 34^ miles. It has the foUowmg branches 
and finally tails into the Mirwah : 


Name 

1 

Length in miles and ! 
furlongs 

Mile of canal in which 
Branch takes off 


1 

M F. i 


1 Mirzaw/ih 

16 4 

9th mile Smd Canal 

2. Channel No. 1 

16 2 

13th do. 

3 Eaiswah 

9 0 } 

26th do 

4 Chhota Begdn ... 

7 0 

2Gth do. 

5 Channel No. 2 

11 7 

29th do 

6 Munghirwah . 

21 Oi 

37th do 

Also Peeders and Escapes, in length 7^ miles. The total 
length of this system is thus 131 J miles. The bed width of the 
canal at mouth is 60 feet. It has a head regulator at a distance 
of 4 mileh 2 furlongs below its mouth from the river, and a 


regulator at its tail in the 43rd mile. The 4^ rmles between the 
river and the head regulator are not part of the Sind Canal, but 
a feeder” to it, constructed in 1 900-01. It has an escape regula- 
tor 3 furlongs from its 3 unction with the Sind Canal. The 
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Smd Canal is an old immdation canal, not designed nor mucli S^karpui? 
nsed for navigation, but it admits boats of ordinary size. District, 
The Sind Canal system was widened and extended in the year 
1896-97, and minor improvements have since been made in it 
from time to time. A complete remodelling of it is at present 
under contemplation. 

The average discharge for the last three years has been ; 

1902- 03 . 1,020 cubic feet per second 

1903- 04 1,613 do 

1904- 05 ... 1,250 do. 

The annual cultivation and the duty on the whole Sind Canal 
system have been : 


Year 


Annual cultivation 
in acres 


Average duty in acres per 
cubic foot per second of 
discharge 


19Q2-03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 


53,612 

91,956 

80,398 


52 

57 

64 


The proportion of lift to flow cultivation is about 1 to 4. 

The annual expenditure on clearance and the revenue deiived 
have been . 

Year 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 . 

1904- 05 

The following small canals take then* rise from the right bank 
of the river in the Sukkur Taluka. 

llj miles long, improved in 1900-01, cultivation neaily 8,000 rajibwah. 
acres, annual expendituie about Rs. 4,000, average -levenue 
Es. 29,000. 

n ^imles long, much improved between 1900and 1902, cultivation chhitti, 
10,000 acres, levenue Rs. 40,000, annual cost about Es. 4,000. 


Annual expenditure on 
clearance 


Es 41,807 
„ 68,610 
„ 37,872 


Annual i eveuue 

Es 1,70,625 ^ 

„ 2,97,031 

» 2,71,820 
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11| inil(Js long, meets the Sukkur Canal, under which it is 
carried by an iron siphon 3 feet in diameter, cultivation 5,000 
to 6,000 acies, revenue about Rs. 20,000, cost about Rs. 4,500. 

Three schemes are at present under consideration winch, 
if cairied out, will largely transform the iiiigational system of 
the portion of the District which lies on the left of the Indus. 

TJie GhotU Canal Pi oject, 1904, estimated to cost Rs. 26,59,405, 
is for a new canal to UTigate the Ubduio, Mirpur, Ghotki, Pano 
Akil and Rohii Tahikas. The Mahaio, Luudi, Dengio, Mahesro, 
ITorai and Jamb Canals are to be abandoned, except that poition 
of each of the last five which lies north of the Railway, and the 
Masu is to be improved and amalgamated with the Ghotki Canal. 

The Komi Canal Projectj 1904, provides for a new canal to 
supply those lands between the river and the Railu ay which are 
now dependent on the Mahesro, Koriii and Jamb. 

The Palm Canal Pmject, 1904, similarly supersedes the portion 
of the Dengrowah north of the Railway. 

The Sukkur Began Band is situated on the right bnnk of tlie 
Indus River in the Talukas of Sukkui and Shikdipur. Its length 
is 50^ miles. This hanii originally consisted of several poriions, 
belonging to zamindars. The first poition constructed by Govern- 
ment, in 1869, was the one near the Suklcur Canal. The Zamin- 
dari bands were taken over by the Public "Works Depai't- 
ment m the year 1878. Thorough lepairs were carried out in the 
year 1879, since which 18 new loops have been constnicted to 
support the embankment at various weak points. 

Five breaches have occuired since 1890, some of them extensive, 
but the damage done was in no case serious. 

The Kasimpui’ Band is situated on the left Bank of the Indus 
Rivei in the Rohri Taluka. Its present length is 10^ miles. 
This band was fiist constincted in the year 1875. Fom* loops have 
smee been added. This hand has been bleached four times since 
1890, but without damage to crops. 

The Haich Band, an old zamindari work, is situated m the 
Mii^m’ and Pano Alnl Talukas of the Sukkur District. It is an 
inland hand and is on the left bank of the river. 
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Tlie following villages of tlie Mirpur Taluka are near to this 
hand. 

flaj'at Pitafi, Bliiii Laghaii, Klianpui, Shahpur; and the 
following villages of the Pano-Akil Taluka, Muhaiakpur, 
liopahcU. 
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The total length of this hand, including an extension made in 
1902, IS 34 miles. 


Theie aie a hand 28 miles long on the right bank of the Mahi- 
wah, connected with the Naicli, and seveial otheis, theimpoitance 
of which will disappeai after the constiuction of the Eohri Divi- 
sion Pi otective Band Pio,]ect, 1904, atpiesent midei preparation. 
This line of hand ivill extend fiom the mouth of the Sehaiwah 
and pass the mouth of the Mahiwah and of the pioposed Ghotki 
Canal , it will then luii on the left bank of the iiver at a distance 
of from about 3 to 8 miles, on pa/to, land, and finally join the 
Kasimpui Band. 

Ghar Cakals District 

This distiict comprises two large and impoitant canals, the 
Sukkui and Ghai, with then blanches These last include the 
Nasiatwah, which is now a distinct canal, but, having oiigmally 
been a bianch of the Ghai, is still tieated as pait of it for admi- 
nistiative pui poses The aiea iiiigated by the two systems comp- 
rises pait of the Sukkur and Naushahio Abro Talukas of the 
Sukkur Distiict, the Batodeio and pait of the Laikana, Kambai 
and Nasiiabad Talukas of the Laikana Distiict and pait of the 
Shahdadpui Taluka of the Upper Sind Piontiei Distiict. The 
Executive Engineer in chaige has his headquarteis at Laikana 

The Sukkui canal takes off fiom the light bank of the Indus 
immediately above the island of Bukkui at a point wheie 
the bed is rocky, and, aftei a couise of 39 miles through 
the Sukkui and Eaushahio Abio Talukas of the Sukkui District, 
tiaveises the Eatodeio Taluka of the Laikana Distiict foi 21 miles 
and finally comes to an end in the Shahdadpui Taluka of the 
Eiontier Distiict. The total length of the mam canal, excluding 
the new mouth, is 72 31 miles. 

The canal, as now existing, was constiucted between 1865 and 
1870 and consists of poitions of old canals linked togethei and 
enlaiged. After passing into the Shahdadpui Taluka of the 

36 
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jFi‘ontier District ii l)iful‘catcs into the Maksudowali aiid a new 
channel extending 10 imles westward^ the latter being the proper 
continnation of the Snhkur canal, commonly called Napat Snkknr. 
Tn the spring of 1872, in consequence of the vast amount of sand 
deposited in the head of the canal, a new head 2 miles in length 
was constructed, ijoining the canal near the 3*62 mile Smce 
then the supply has been chiefly drawn duiiiig the inundation 
from this, the "Eahuja” head, the original mouth being mostly 
reserved for supplying the canal in the i abv season, though it is 
occasionally used in the inundation also to supplement the other 
when the river is low. 

The supply is controlled by a head regulator at Sukkur, and by 
another on the Eahuja mouth. These regulators are not con- 
stiucted topass boats and the canal is not used foi navigation 
The Eahuja channel, near its junction nith the mam canal, 
descends over falls to a lower level, and is conti oiled at this pomt 
by a second regulator. Eegulatois aie also inonded on the mam 
canal at miles 39, 49, 54, 64, 66, 69 and 73 The average dis- 
chaige gauged below the junction of the mouths of the Sukloir 
Canal dmmg the past four years was 2122 cubic feet per second 
m the season and 425 in the lati. This canal flows for 
about 9 months, from 10th June to loth March. 

The following is a list of the present distiibutaiies of the Suk- 
kur Canal. 


Alibahar and Sind Sanlin in mile 22 . loncrth 6 14 miles 


Knr Kliairo in mile 40 . 
Kur Brno in mile 40 
Knr Maksudo in mile 64 
Idan Canal m mile 73 ... 


• • 

• • 

« 


IS 32 

55 


• ** 


n 

24TS 

55 

. 


« • « 


6 

55 

• « 

• • t 

« tt 


1149 

55 


The Idan canal is also fed by the Char during the hliarif season 
through the Shah]! and Dateji blanches. In addition to these, a 
large number of private watercourses are supphed directly from 
the mam canal through masonry sluices. 

The gross area under command is 2,46,713 acres, of which 
1,64,248 acres are cultuiable. The average area under cultivation 
during the 3 yeais ending nith 1903-04 was 93,455 acres, being 
88 per cent, of the gross area and 57 per cent, of the culturable area. 
The mhi cultivation amounts to a little more than one-quarter of 
the whole. The area under lift is about 12 percent, of the whole. 
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The financial results of the Sukkur canal are exhibited in the 
following table ; 


Year, 

Capital expendi- 
ture to end of 
year 

Gross 

revenue for 
year 

1 

Net 

revenue for ' 
year 

Net reti^rn 
per cent, for 
year 


Es 

Ea 

Es 


1902.03 . 

14,12,934 

1,42,357 

78,670 

6 56 

1903 04 

14,21,017 

1,77,208 

1,02,408 

7-21 

1904-05 

14,25,974 

1,45,034 

49,155 

3-45 


The average cost of clearance and repairs was Rs. 27,538. 

The Ghar canal appears to be one of those natural channels 
through which the Indus has for centuries discharged a portion 
of its swollen flood. The tortuous course and the absence of all 
remains of old spoil banks point to such an origin. The branch 
canals were constructed by the land-holders under native rule and 
have been gradually taken over by the British Goyernment. The 
canal issues from the Indus in the Naushahro Abro Taluka of the 
Sukkur District about 30 miles south of Sukkur, Ho regulator 
has been constructed at the head owing to the uncertain behaviour 
of the river. The Hasratwah, which was formerly a branch of 
the Ghar, has now, on account of the erosion of the head portion 
of the Ghar, an independent mouth in the river just above the 
mouth of the Ghar. The Nasratwah is 10’31 miles long and has 
a tail called the Kadowah of 12*75 miles. A former branch of 
the Hasrat, the Kur Maksudo, was incorporated into the Sukkur 
canal. 

The Mirwah, 15*37 mjles long, takes oft at the 8th mile of the 
Ghar Canal, from the right bank, and the Hirawah, 11*38 miles 
in length, takes oft from the right bank in the 22nd mile. Close 
to the Hirawah and from the same bank, a large branch called 
the Shah Hamir takes oft. The length of the Shah Hamir itself 
IS 10 miles, but it has a tail known as the Kurshah 25 miles long, 
and a branch called the Chathowah 6*75 miles in length. Af ifs 
25th mile the Ghar is jomed by a feeder channel, the Fordiyah, 
4 miles long, which was constructed ip 1855 by C^tain -St. Clair 
Dord, the then Deputy Collector. In its 30th mile the canal 
passes through the town of Larkana. Bipc ^mile^ further a small 
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branch, the Ghanwah, 7 61 miles m length, takes off fiom the 
left bank; and at the 37th mile the Ghai thioivs off from the 
light bank a laige bianch, called the Kur Dato, which is 23 miles 
in length and not legulated. In the 39th mile the Gliai bifui- 
catesj the Western extension being called the Nui wall and the 
southern bianch the Hauiangwah. The foimer is 12 75 miles 
long and the lattei Smiles, neither is legulabed. The Hamang 
bifurcates into the Gathwah and CMlowah, neither of which is 
regulated. The Gath is 6 5 miles in length, but its tail, known 
as the Hasirwah, is 21 miles long, and it thiows off a small bianch 
called the Kui Rato, which is 3*62 miles in length. The Chilo- 
wah IS 16 75 miles long and tliiows off from the light bank thiee 
blanches (a) called the Km’ Hasliim for 3 87 miles and Nekar for 
11’2 miles beyond, ('b) the Miiwah 18 miles long and (c) the 
Sanhio Chilo 7 37 miles long. After the last the Chile contmues 
as the Vicholo for 6T2 miles till it is cut by the Dhamiao of the 
W. Haia system. The total length of the whole system, includ- 
ing the Hasiatwah, is thus 297 miles. The Ghar is an inundation 
canal and is navigable duiing the season for 38 miles Seveial 
of its branches, the Kur Dato, Haurang, Nurwah, Chilo and Gath 
are also paitially navigable. 

f 

The gross area under the command of the Ghar and Hasrat 
Canals is 5,05,649 acies, compiised within the Ratodero, Larkana, 
Kambar and Hasirabad Talukas, and the Gaibidero Jagir of the 
Larlrana District and the Shahdadpur Taluka of the Frontier 
Distinct. The USTasratwah irrigates about 16,277 acies in the 
Ratodero and Larkana Talukas and in the Haushahro Abro 
Taluka of the Sukkur Distiict The culturable area under com- 
mand IS 3,87,338 acies, and the average cultivation during the 
three yeais ending with 1903-04 was 2,72,078 acies, exclusive of 
94,492 acies twice croj)ped. Of this 2,16,216 acies were Man/ and 
55,862 'iaVi. The cultivation on this system theiefoie amounts to 
53 p. c. of the total area, and 70 p. c. of the cultuiable area under 
command, and it is owmg to the efficiency of the canal, which these 
figures indicate, that this pait of the Laikana District has de- 
seived the appellation of the Gaiden of Smd. Piactically the 
whole of the cultivation is on flow. 
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In the maigmal table the average and maximum dischaiges of 
the chaii- 

Aveidge 

disci) iige in 1904 


Canal 


nels fiom 
the liver 
which feed 

the Ghai Ghar Canal 

canals s^^s- i-oidwah 
tern, are 


jiiesented. 


jjjasratwali 


2,610 

1,459 

368 


Maximum 
dischdige in 1904 


5,288 

3,489 

707 


The financial results are remaikable. The figuies for the tliiee 
3'’eais ending ivith 1904-05 are exhibited in the following table. 


Tear 

Capital expendi- 
ture to end of 
yeai 

Gross 

revenue for 
yeai 

Net 

revenue for 
year 

Net return 
per cent for 
year 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


1902-03 

4,51,181 

6,35,760 

4,70,703 

104 39 

1903 04 

4,51,181 

6,85,976 

5,28,092 

117 05 

1904 05 

5,70,139 

6,15,810 

4,68,070 

82 10 


The aveiage cost of clearance and lepairs has been Es. 61,113 
and of clearance only Es. 33,264. 

The total length of Eiver Bands in the Ghar Canals District is 
45*80 miles as under • 

Saidabad Band 8 miles 

Jliah Band .. 22 25 „ 

Mitho Band . 3 93 ,, 

Phulu Band .. . 11 62 „ 

The above local names have now been discontinued and all, 
the tawds in charge of this Distiict aie now called the ‘^^Ghar 
Bands.” The hand line practically is continuous, except for a 
portion of about 8 miles between the Ghai* mouth and the end of 
Mitho Band Like the other great lines of embankment, it has 
been frequently strengthened, or re-enforced with loops, at great 
expense, as the river eioded one part oi another 

The Westeen Naba Disteict. 

The canals comprised in this district aie those which supply 
the greater part of the Larkana District, namely the great 
Western Nai a, with its numeious branches, and the Aial Eivei 
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and Manohliar Lake and a number of minor independent canals in 
the Dadu and Sehwan Talukas^ also six small canals in the Kotri 
Taluka of the Karachi District. The Executive Engineer in 
charge has his headquarters at Larkana. 

The Western Kara is a natural and verj tortuous channel by 
which a portion of the Indus waters find their way to the Manchhar 
Lake and so back again into the mam stream near Sehwan. It 
now issues from the river near the village of Akil in the Larkana 
Talnkaj 8 miles east of Larkana. The distance from the head of 
the Kara to the Manchhar is 83 miles in a straight line^ but 
153^ miles measured along its comse. It formerly started much 
further north, but between 1860 and 1880 some 20 miles of it 
were eroded by the Indus till it came to be fed from the latter 
near the village of Abad. The present month was excavated in 
1902-03 and enlarged in 1905. It connects the natuial mouth at 
5 furlongs above the Kao Abad bridge with the Akil Bhand 
nearly 8 mdes distant. The supply is controlled by a head 
regulator originally constiucted in 1903 at a cost of Es. 32,320 
and enlarged in 1906 at a cost of Es. 31,110. It hasten openings 
of 11 feet and one, the boat passage, of 20 feet. These are 
fitted with steel wales and a double row of teakwood needles. 
The bed width of the channel is now 125 feet and the depth of 
water during the full supply 11 feet. 

Tn 1892-93 the ^^Kew Eeeder” channel was excavated from 
the Indus near to the village of Kumbhar in the Labdaiia Taluka, 
joining the Kara in its 33rd mile near the village of Tatri. This 
channel, which is 7| miles long, has been provided with a head 
regulator at a cost of Es. 30,760, which also provides a passage 
for boats 14 feet wide. The Kew Feeder was completed in 
1897-98 and cost, with all its works, Es. 1,55,011. Its bed width 
is 50 feet and its full supply depth 12. Another feeder, completed 
in 1893-94 at a cost of more than 3 lakbs and named in honour 
of Sir Charles Pritchard, late Commissioner in Sind, has its 
mouth m an old river channel in Mehar Taluka and enters the 
Kara m its 95th mile after a course of 247 miles, during which it 
irrigates the country through which it passes. Its bed width is 50 
feet aud full supply depth 10. In its head' regulator there is a 
14 foot passage for boats. The Pritchard Canal has five small 
irrigational branches with an aggregate length of about 22^ miles. 
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Besides the Lwo feeders above-mentioned the Nara has the 
following disti'ibuting branches : 


Name of brancli. 


1. Distributary 

2. Gillespie Wab 

3 Gowar Wab 

4 Arthur Wab 

6 Monder Wab 

6 Dhamrao Canal 

7 Gulmubammad Wab 

8 Ka] Wab 

9 Kakol Wab 

10 Kudan Wab . 

11 Masahor Wab 

12 Kbuda Wab . . 

13 Pejabo Wab ... 

14 Kalro Wab 

15 Lobn Wab 

16 Karo Wab 

17 Lower Nur Wab > 

18 New Garibi 

19 Old Ganbi 

20 Dingn 

21 Makaki Wahur . . 

22 Sakro Wab . 

23 3[Kur Aktar . . 



Mileage of Mam 
Canal at which 
branch takes off 


Miles. Furlongs 

Just above Head 
Eegnlator. 

1 2 from 

Abad Bridge 
9 4 

9 4 

14 3 

32 6 

64 0 

64 0 

68 4 

61 7 

71 7 

76 6 

78 5 

79 7 

89 1 

113 3 

113 4 

120 3 

126 6 

124 6 

131 4 

135 4 

140 3 


iiengtb of branch 
including all sub- 
branches maintained 
by Government 


Miles Furlongs. 

h 1 

16 6 


11 

10 

12 

54 

19 

19 

19 

19 

6 

7 
1 
2 
6 

3 

8 

4 
6 
8 

16 

3 

3 


»T 

« 

4 

0 

7 

6 

Qi 

6 

4i 

7 

6 

6 

3 

0 
6 
2 

1 
0 

3 

e 

2 

4 


The 

We^terh 

ITairA, 


The most important of these is the Dhamrao Canal, which 
leaves the Nara just where the New Feeder enters it and irrigates 
a large part of the Mehar Taluka In its couise of 30 miles it 
throws off 6 branches with an aggregate length of about 25 miles 
more. This canal is a new work, begun in 1894 and completed 
in 1898 at a cost of Es. 2,76,241. The Gillespie Wah and the 
Kudam Wah complete their courses by re-entering the Nara. 

The total length of the Nara and all its branches is ^66 miles 
and the area irrigated by it, taking an average from the last 
three years, is 206,687 acres, of which 169,939 are by flow and 
36,748 by lift. The Nara is not a perennial canal, but some water 
continues to flow in it until December and a certain amount of 
rah cultivation (36,184 of the total given above) is earned on by 
means of it. The average full supply discharge of water into the 
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designed to "be •- 

4,564 cubic feci per second 
1,625 ditto. 

.. 1,600 ditto 

Total ... 7,789 

The quantity out of tins winch eventually finds its way to the 
Manchhai Lake is not laige. In a good year it was found not to 
exceed 13^000 cubic feet. 

No capital account is kept for the Nara. The average levenue 
from it in the thiee yearsending 1904-05 was Rs. 6,06,279 and the 
average cost of entne maintenance Rs. 69,902 

In the days when most of the tiade of Sind was earned on by 
the Indus the Western Nara was piefeiied to the mam stieam 
during the inundation because the strength of the cuiient was 
less. It IS still much used by boats and the legulatois, sluices 
and budges on it are all constructed with this in view. This 
applies also to the New Eeedei and the Piitchard Canal. 

The Aial Rivei, 17 miles in length, is the southern end 
of the Nara from the point where it leaves the Manchhar 
Lake, which may be legaided as a local expansion of its 
channel, to the point where it lejoms the parent rivei. The 
Aral leaves the Lake at its extreme southeast point and flows 
east then northeast till it reaches Sehwan, where it is jomed 
by a branch called the Duustarwah, whicli has left the lake at a 
point about four miles fuithei north than the Aial. After 
rounding Sehwan the combined iivei turns and runs southwards 
till it enters the Indus at a point which, m the present condition 
of the banks of that iiver, is not far from Bhagatoia Station. 
But the Aral does not always run in one direction. During the 
inundation, when the level of the Indus is much above that of the 
Manchhar, its cuiient is reversed and it becomes a feeder of the 
Lake and a much more important one than the Naia, the waters 
of which are dissipated in niigation. As soon as the inundation 
subsides, the Aral again serves to discharge the Lake As the 
cultivation on the lands exposed by the drying of the Manchhar 
IS extensive and valuable, it is a problem of some importance 
how to regulate the Aral so as to fill the Manchhar during the 
inundation to the outer fringe of the area of oabi cultivation and 


canal since its enlargement is 

By its own mouth 
By the New Feeder 
By the Pritchard Canal 
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then to drain it as di’y as possible m time for the August sowing. 
Mauj proposals have been made and some costly experiments 
tried, without much result, including the importation of an 
expensive dredger from England, which proved to be a white 
elephant. Recently a simple expedient has been tried which 
appears to work well and may be improved. JtTear to Sehwan 
the i^ral is joined by a channel, about 2 miles in length, called 
Chario Wahur, which connects it with the river at a point higher 
than its own mouth and acts as a feeder to it durmg the inunda- 
tion. Since 1900 the Aial has annually been stopped by a 
temporary dam just before the inundation set in, immediately 
below the junction of the Chaiio Wahur and the Aral, so that the 
whole of the water coming down by the former channel, much of 
which would naturally flow down and into the Indus again by the 
Aral mouth, is forced into the Manchhar Lake. But by the end 
of September the dam is removed, leaving a free course to the 
drainage of the lake by the Aral mouth. The Aral has been 
partially canahsed. The average cultivation on it, the Dunstai- 
wah and the Manchhar Lake during the three yeais ending 
1904-05 is shown below. The average revenue durmg the same 
period was Rs. 80,257 and the expenditure on maintenance and 
repairs Rs. 1,480. 

Aial . . . 8,136 acres 

D unstar wall ... ... 2,917 aoies 

Manchhar Lake . 20,750 acres. 

The following are small main river canals. 

Wahur Wah. Takes off the same Wahur which feeds the 
Pritchard Canal and is 4 miles in length. Irrigates 2,151 acies ; 
revenue Rs. 6,160. 

Mdrui Wah. Takes off the same Wahur, length 15^ miles. 
This IS an old canal taken over by Government in 1870. It is 
now regulated and iirigates parts of the Mehar, Kakar and 
Dadu Talukas, 3,637 acres in all, yielding revenue Rs. 9,557. 

JJp'per Nur Wah This is also an old canal, taken ovei in 1882. 
It takes off from the river opposite Deh Khariro m Dadu Taluka 
and discharges into the Ghari Its length is nearly 15 miles and 
it supplies 4,746 acres on the average, with revenue of Rs. 10,190. 

( r 

Kolab SidL This takes off from a Wahur about 6 furlongs to 

36 
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the east o£ Shah Alam village in Deh Shahani in Dadu Taluha, 
and tails into Dhand Holab Sial near Vander village in the same 
Talnha. It has two branches, Ghari and Wadhu, inclusive of 
which its length is 20 miles. It irrigates an average of 4,967 acres, 
with revenue of Es 11,236. 

Phito Gamil. This canal, which is 40^ miles in length, irrigates 
portions of the Dadu and Sehwan Talukas, taking off from an old 
river bed about a mile above Jhalo village in the former and 
discharging into a dhoro near New Karampur village* in' the latter. 
It iiiigates 4,598 acres, "with revenue of Es. 10,645. 

The folloiving, which are in the Karachi Collectorate, were 
transferied to the Western Nara District in 1903, 

Karo IVah. Nearly 14 miles long, taking off from the river 
about 2 miles southeast of Sann village and returning to it about 
2 miles south of Manjhand Station. It has a regulator near its 
tail for flooding lands when necessary. 

Shah Panjo, This takes off about a mile and 6 furlongs below 
the head of the last and, after a course of a little over 8 miles, 
discharges into the Government forest of Nurpur Butho. 

Butho Wdh. This rises about a mile and a half below the last 
and has a course of 3 miles. 

Bagdad Wah. Length 8^ miles. It takes off about a mile north 
of Khanot village and discharges into the Sadabahar Canal about 
a mile north of ITnarpur Station. 

Chhandan Vachhero, Takes off from the river about a mile 
southeast of Bhian village and discharges into the last. 

Sadabahar Canal. This takes off about half a mile below the 
mouth of the last and has a course of more than 20 miles. 
Accounts have not been separately kept for these canals, which 
all irrigate the Kotri Talnka. The average area supplied by them 
dunng the three years just passed was 8,279 acres, of which 
4,553 were on flow and the rest on lift. The average revenue was 
Es. 19,785 and the cost of maintenance Es. 6,734. 

Phulu Band. The only portion of this band m charge of the 
Western Nara disfeict is that comprised between Mile 40, Eur- 
long 6 (where the neW mouth of the Western Nara traverses the 
hand) and Mile 42, Eiirlong 7 (where the hand ends on the right 
bank of the old mouth (^f the Nara) . This portion was transferred 
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from tlie Gliar Canals district on account of the construction of 
the said new mouth. 

Gap Band. Is the name given to a mile of embankment linking, 
the Phulu and Abad Bands. 

Wdra Bands. These form a continuous chain of embankments 
extending for 60| miles along the right bank of the river from 
near Nao Abad village, on the eflS.cienc 7 of which depends not 
only the cultivation of a large area of fertile country, but the 
safely of the railway line Most of the constituent parts are old 
zamindari hands, which, falling into disrepair, were taken over by 
by the P. W, Department. They are known by the following 
names ; 

Abad Band, 18 rmlesj Nangeshah Band, 12 miles; Lashdri 
Band, 9 miles, 5 fuilongs ; Magsi Band, 7 miles, ' 1 furlong 
Ra 3 ana Band, 5 miles ; Rukan Band, 10 miles ; Patehpur Band, 
7f miles. Parts of this line have been lepeatedly breached. In 
1892 the river forced itself through the Rukan Band and caused 
heavy damage to the country and the railway. It is said that a 
goods train was engulphed by the sudden rush of water. This was 
before the P. W . Department had taken charge of the band. In 
1894 there was a serious break in the Lashdri section, when a 
large extent of country was flooded. 

Mdnjhand Band. This, the only important hand in the Kotri- 
Manjhand section of the District, commences at Butho village and 
ends east of the Kotn-Sehwan road. It is 6| miles in length. 

Rarachi Can at, s District. 

The canals of this district are all in the Delta, where the 
problems of irrigation are somewhat difFerent from those 
encountered in upper and central Sind Por while this region 
IS, over a great extent of it, annually submerged and depends 
upon that submergence for its fertility, it is also intersected- by 
eonntless channels, each of which may have been the main bed of 
the river and all of which serve still to carry flood, waters to the 
sea. Theie is therefore little room for any new, artificial canals, 
but much need to restore, or reform, and control those constructed 
by nature, so that they may supply water when it is wanted and 
carry it off when it is not. Every chief canal in the district is an 
old river bed and the works on them are principally dams. 
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embankments and drains. The great canals are five, the Baghar, 
Pinjari, Eahi, Sattah and Khanto, which, with their branches, 
traverse the Talukas of Tatta, Mirpur Bathoio, Sujawal, Jati, 
Shahbandar, Ghoiabaii and Mirpur Sakio, supporting cultivation 
over an aiea of 126,000 acies and yielding an average revenue of 
Es. 3,46,000. There aie also about a bundled smaller canals, of 
which no separate account can be attempted here. The aggregate 
cultivation on them averages 41,000 acres and -the revenue derived 
therefrom Es. 1,11,000 The Executive Engineer in chaige of 
this District has his headquarters at Karachi. 

A map dated 1817 shows this canal as the mam channel 
of the Indus. It was called the Baghar darya.” It had 
so strong a current that below Mirpur Sakro, 53 miles from 
the present mouth, people were afraid to cross it m boats. 
But Lieutenant A. Burnes, writing in 1831, relates that for three 
years its channel had been deseited by the river. It still con- 
tained water enough to carry flat-bottomed boats and the country 
near it was as rich as before. After that it silted up annually 
and its discharge gradually decreased. In the cold weather it 
dried, the sand in its bed flew about and wells had to be sunk in 
it for water. Moreover sea water used to come up beyond Mirpur 
Sakro. In 1878 an attempt was made to dam the part called the 
Shisha creek, at the 80th mile, near the village of Khagan m 
Mirpur Sakro, to shut out the sea and hold up the level of the 
fresh water. The work was nearly finished when m May the 
river suddenly rose and washed it away. Ko attempt was made 
to restore it. Its cost was about Es. 10,000. In 1884 a new head 
from the river was excavated. This greatly improved the supply 
and prevented seawater coming up within 37 miles of Mirpur 
Sakro durmg the inundation, but m the cold weather the sea 
water leaches as far as Mirpur Sakro. About 1887 embankments 
were commenced on both sides of the canal. In 1891-92 a sea 
creek called the Khariro, about 6^ miles below the village of Buhaxa, 
was turned into a fresh water canal by a cut made to it from the 
Baghar neaily a mile long. An earthen dam about 1,200 feet 
long was thrown across it at the 13th imle to shut out the sea 
water and two escape slmces were provided, one at each flank, by 
which the height of the fresh water could be regulated. In 1892 
the construction of the side embankments was continued above 
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Pir Patho and commenced above Mirpur Salrro, about Rs. 10,000 
being then expended. The woik was completed in 1898 at a cost 
of Rs. 53,842. The canal is now embanked on both sides for 
nearly the whole length from the head to the Ladhia canal, five 
miles above Miipur Sakro, only a comparatively small portion 
where it is in natuially high ground being left nnembanked. 

Tins canal is the largest, though not the most important to 
agriculture, in the Kaiachi Canals district. It takes off from the 
right bank of the Indus at North Latitude 24° 39' 30", East 
Longitude 68° O', and after a circuitous course of about 90 miles, 
with a generally western diiection, tails into the Shisha creek. 
It runs thiough the Tatta, Mirpur Sakro and Ghorabari Talukas 
and has the following principal villages on its banks • Tanka 
near the head, Plr Patho at 22, War-]o-goth at 25, Gulamallah at 
30, Mirpui Sakio at 58 and Buhara at 62 miles. The Khariro 
takes off in the 69tli mile and below this the canal is called the 
Shisha. It has 11 branches, totalling 63*15 miles in length, and 
from it and these there are some 2,000 Itarias or distributaries. 

At the head it has a top width of 200 feet and a depth of about 
18 feet when the Kotri gauge reads 20 feet. The maximum 
discharge was formerly as much as 7,400 cubic feet per second, 
but through some gradual and unaccountable fall of the river 
during the past five years it does not average this figure now. 
Under normal conditions the canal flows fiom April to December. 
Its course is very toituous and there are a good many crocodiles 
in it, which destroy animals and occasionally human bemgs. 

There are at present no large masonry works on the canal. 
Only a few of the branch canals and distributaries have brickwork 
sluices where they pass through the side embankments. The 
remodelling of distributaries and provision oi paJca Tcaria heads of 
suitable size at the mouths of Jcarias, or the provision of rdjhuhas 
IS under consideration , also the construction of one or two new 
distributaries. During the cold season repairs are carried out 
and the embankments strengthened and raised where necessary. 
In the cold season also the necessary clearance and repairs of the 
branch canals are carried out. The mam canal requires no 
clearance as its current is su£B.cient to preserve a sufficient section, 
- although at places its banks fall in and at others a considerable 
amount of silt is deposited. 
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To oTjtain the maximum efficiency of the canal the Bukkur 
gauge should reach 15 feet {Koiu gauge 20 feet). W'lth a 
14 feet Bukkur readmg the hhanf crops will he properly served, 
hut the rabi crops require a higher one. The most favourable 
inundation is when the Indus begins to nse early in May, reaches 
Bukkur 12 feet by the middle of June, and then goes gradually 
up to 15 feet and remains theie during July and August without 
exceedmg it, and does not fall below 12 feet by the middle of 
September. Unfortunately these conditions have not been 
obtained for the past few years. The average area cultivated 
during the past three years amounts to 25,464 acres, of which 
■^th is by lift and the rest by flow. The revenue has been 
Rs. 54,909 and the cost of clearance Es. 12,155. 

There is a bttle boat traffic on the canal during the inundation 
season. The Indus boats go as far as Mirpur Sakro, and 
occasionally to Pimbhri, which is lower down and a few miles 
above the main sea creeks. They carry firewood and gram for 
the Karachi market and their cargoes are transhipped to sea 
boats which come up the creeks from Karachi. These latter 
come as far as Pir Patho with swali rafters, flour and cloth &c. 

Originally the Pinyari was a branch of the Indus. Irrigation 
was practised from it in the time of the Mirs Their principal 
work was a massive 'band across its tail at mile 73, two miles below 
Mughulbhin and near the site of the present Gungro escape sluice, 
which was designed to hold up the level of the water and prevent 
its escape to the sea. To pass off excess supply this band used to 
be cut and then remade, but this method of working was naturally 
expensive and attended with danger, while the rice cultivation 
frequently suffered from deficiency of supply. 

A few side embankments were made at low places below the 
take off of the Ghan branch and some branch canals were made : 
from these and the main canal numerous distributaries led off, 
With the old system it was not possible to raise the water level 
so high as is now done and breaches and overflows were more 
frequent. The result was that the highest lands could not be culti-. 
vated for want of water, nor the lowest lands because an excess 
supply sivamped them. A very large area in Sujawal was left 
uncultivated from this latter cause. 
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The bifurcation of the mam canal into the Shorwah and ChhotA- 
Pinyari and the alignment of the branch canals are, ho'v^eVer, 
evidences of considerable engineering skill on the part' of the 
former rulers. The general system was to enclose low lands by 
canals and banks to prevent their being flooded and to iirigate 
those by flow of which the level was suitable. The principal im- 
provements effected smce the Biitish conquest are the regulation 
by brickwork regulators of the supply and levels of the mam canal 
and its branches, a few embankments and a series of chJiandans, 
or drainage chaunels, to dram off after the mundation the water 
which accumulates in the low-lymg lands, or dhands. The head 
regulator is situated about miles from the Indus : it consists of 
12 spans of 10' 6" and a boat passage of 20' and on top is a load- 
way. Below the bifurcation are two regulators across the branches, 
Shorwah and Chhota-Pinyan, and at the tail is the Gdngro escape 
sluice by which, when necessary, the supply is prevented from 
passing uselessly to the sea. Embankments, Chhandans and other 
works weie added from time to time. 

This canal is the second m point of size m the Karachi Canals 
District, but the first with lespect to the area iingated and the 
revenue produced. It takes off from the left bank of the Indus 
at Koith Latitude 24° 58' 30" and East Longitude 68° 20' where 
that river makes a very shaip double bend, or ‘Hiorse shoe,” 
below the high ground south of Jerruck on the right bank. Its 
general course is due south and is fairly stiaight until, after a 
length of 73 miles, it enters the Sir creek at Mughulbhm (Jati). 
The head poitiou, 26 miles long, is known as Pmyari, then comes 
the bifurcation into Chhota-Pmyari and Shorwah, 7 miles 3 fur- 
longs and 3 miles long, lespectively, below this is Achh Chhandan, 
5 miles long, below this Cbbejo, 5 miles long. It is here 
joined by the Karo-Gungro, or tail of the Miilchand Canal, the 
most easterly of the Euleh Canal District m Hyderabad CoUect- 
orate. Below Chhejo it is known as the Gungro, which is 32 miles 
long. It flows through the Mirpur Bathoro, Sujawal and Jati 
Talukas and has the foUowmg principal towns and villages on its 
banks, or on those of its branches ; Bano, Atalshah, Laikpur, 
Daro, Dan, Vasushah, Mirzo Laghari and Mughulbhm, Mirpur 
Bathoro, Sujawal, Budho Talpur, Mula, Buhar. It practically 
irrigates the whole of Mirpur Bathoro and Jati and a great part 
of Sujawal. It has 33 branches, totalling 240 miles m length. 
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and from it and these theie aie 3,088 Icarias, or distributaries. 
At the head it has a top width of about 150 feet and a maximum 
depth of 12 20 feet. The maximum discharge which has been 
gauged is 4^500 cubic feet per second. The canal usually begins 
to flow for a few days towards the end of April : it then stops and 
begins to flow continuously from the middle of May to the middle 
of September. Smce the consti action of the head regulator^ 
crocodilesj which formerly abounded, have disappeared. 

The btxuctures on the canal are of brickwork j the principal 
are : 

(a) Head Kegulator at 3 miles, cost B,s 56,819, in 1881-82 

(b) Cross Regulator at 11 miles, 7 furlongs, Rs 49,147, in 1903-04 

(c) Shorivah Regulator at 27 miles „ 16,381, in 1881-85 

(d) Chhota-Pinyan at 27 miles „ 9,201, in 1884-85 

(e) Giingro tad escape at 73 mdes „ 23,351, m 1878-79. 

Tn the fair season the necessary clearance and repairs of the 
branch canals are earned out. The mam canal requires no 
clearance as its current mamtains a sufficient section, but in recent 
years it has been found necessary to clear the head, as it gets 
sdted by drift sand. A good many breaches occur annually, 
especially at the drainage sluices in the upper parts. 

For the proper working of the canal the Indus should use to 
9' on the Bukkur gauge (Koti'i 13') at the end of Apni, to enable 
ivater to enter it for ploughing, and sowing. It should then rise 
continually to 14' on the Bnkkui’ (Kotii 18') in August, and 
should not fall below Bukkur 13' (Kotri 17') till the middle of 
September. Down to Walishahin the 13th mile the irrigation 
is chiefly by lift • thereafter it is mostly by flow. The area irri- 
gated by lift IS about ^^^^th of the whole. 

This part of the district, especially near Sujawal, is low lying 
and has many depressions, which get filled with water percolation 
from the higher lands, by breaches and by. the tail discharge of 
the disiiibutaries, and are known as dhands. A peculiar kind of 
rice known as motia is sown in them and this is able to grow 
to a height of from 6 to 10 feet as the water rises. -If the nse of 
water is gradual the rice plants are able to keep pace with it, but 
should it be sudden, they, are overtopped and drowned. Tlie 
margins of the dJiaiids are cultivated as far as the rise of water 
will allow. In March or at the begmnmg of April the seed is 
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sown broadcast over all the margins of the dJiands not nnder 
water^ where it germinates at once. No transplantation takes 
place to the lower lands in the dhand. Where necessary small 
embankments known as hand are constructed round fields to pre- 
vent the crops being submerged and every effort is made to i educe 
too great depth of water by draimng the lands back into the 
Pinyaii when its level is sufliciently low. The rice is abloto 
survive submersion up to about 10 days in clear but not in muddy 
water. 

To enable reaping to be carried out and to get diy land ior 
stacking and treading out the crop, the drainage channels are 
opened about the middle of September and the surplus water 
passed into the Pinyan, which by that time is low. Reaping is 
done from boats while the depth of water is over 3 feet : its cost 
in the lowest parts is said to be half the value of the crop. W hen 
the water is less than 3 feet the reapers wade in. On the high 
lands a different kind of rice called ganja is grown which is trans- 
planted as soon as the canal flow is properly established. 

Tn the first 14 miles of the canal are numerous mango groves 

which receive water from it by percolation and drainage. 

( 

Revenue statistics for the last three years ending 1904-05 
have been 


Year 

Total area 
undpr 
cultivation 

Kerenue 

Total cost of 
repairs and 
clearance 


Acres 

i 

Rs 

1 

Rs 

1902-03 

72,611 

2,24,405 

23,333 

1903.04 

79,168 

2,32,710 

30,994 

1904 05 ... 

1 

74,618 

2,16,026 

33,833 


There is very httle navigation on this canal and the traffic has 
decreased since the construction of head regulator. 

This canal was oiiginally an important branch of the Indus, but 
the river changed its course and left it about 130 years ago. 
Previous to 1893 the only improvements made to the canal were a 
few straightenings of its course. In 1895-96, a head regulator 
of brickwork was builb at a cost of Rs. 15;918 , this consists of five 
38 
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spans of 10 feet and one of 15 feet W a boat passage. Since its 
construction the flooding of the country which formerly occurred 
annually has been prevented. 




This canal is the third largest in the l^arachi Canals distiict. 
It takes off from the right bank of the Ir^dus at North Latitude 
24° 47" and East Longitude 68° 2". Its genial direction is nearly 
south-west, but its course is a very tortuous one. It runs through 
the Tatta and Mirpur Sakro Talnkas. The\ following principal 
towns and villages are on the canal and its branches; Tatta 
Nareja, Gujo and Babra. \ 

Eor the first 26 miles this canal is known as the Kalii and has 
one mam branch Nari-chhachh near its head, Vhich supplies a 
network of seven minor branches. Thereafter it bifurcates into 
two branches. Of these the Ealri Buthro leavea^at light angles 
and, after a very circuitous course, is connected with the Baghar 
by the Eajwah branch. A large portion of this, the Ohhachh, is 
abandoned: the total length maintamed is 12 milCs 5 furlongs. 
The second branch, which is in continuation of the m'ain canal, is 
called the Khanawah and is maintained for 10^ miles ^to the point 
at which the Jamwah leaves it. Eor the remainder of its length 
it is abandoned and dry and has a tortuous and divided, course, its 
original main channel being continued in the Gharo i^reek, up 
which salt water still comes as far as a few miles past the Whage of 
that name and enables boat traf&c to be carried on with Karachi. 
The total length of the present canal from Kahi head to tail 
of Jamwah is about 43 miles. The Jamwah, which branches off 
at the head of the abandoned part of Khanahwah, is 6|', miles 
long and is connected by the Dhurwah with the Baghar 6anal. 
The number of branch canals is 11 and their total length 65 
miles ; from them there are 1,171 Ttarias or distributaries. T^us 
the aggregate length of the system is 108 miles. At the head fhe 
canal has a top width of SO feet. Its depth is restricted to 1 2^ 
feet at the regulator and its maximum discharge to about 1,0C\0 
cubic feet per second. It ^ener^-lly ceases to flow about the emd 
pf September. \ 
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The structures on the canal are all of brickwork. The princi- 
pal are : 

Head Regulator on the main canal. 

Head Regulator on Ghar Kaldn, 36/5. 

Head Regulator on Jamwah, 36/14. 

Local Fund road bridges, four on the main canal and 
fifteen on the branches : the latter are mostly small. < 

The supply in the Kalri has to be kept low owing to the 
defective state of its first main branch, the Nari Ghhachb. The 
result is that a lestriction has been placed on new irrigation and 
befoie tins can be removed the canal must be improved. 

Not much IS spent on maintenance. The first two miles of the 
canal’s left bank are bounded by the Panah-Baghar river 6and, 
which IS patrolled duiing the inundation season. The main canal, 
wheie it has silted badly, and the branch ones are annually 
cleared of silt. 

The most favourable inundation for this canal is the same as 
that described under Baghar Canal. About ^th of the area 
iriigated is by lift and the rest by flow. The season is by 

far the more important of the two on this canal. No water is 
given to rail crops, the moisture in the ground being sufficient for 
them. 

There is practically no traffic on the canal, but small bjoats 
come from the Indus as far as the Tatta-Jerruck road bridges in 
the 5th mile. 

The average area under cultivation in the three years ending 
1904-05 was 12,011 acres. The average revenue was Rs. 30,683 
and the cost of maintenance Rs. 14,614. 

Originally this was a channel of the Indus and it was perennial 
and flowed into the sea below Shahbandar at the time when that 
porb was established in the middle of the 18th century. The 
river then changed its course, the mouth of the Sattah silted up, 
its width throughout became reduced and it was converted into 
an irrigation canal. 

In 1895-96 a head regulator was constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 21,328 about 2^ miles from its head, where the Bahadipur 
loop of the river hand crosses it. Further improvements, consist- 
ing of (1) excavating a new head, (2) widening the existing 
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channel, (3) constructing 5 regulators over the Sattah and its 
branch Rajwah and (4) constructing 93 masonry sluices over 
’kai from both the main and branch canals, have been carried 
out in the year 1903-04 The original bottom width of the Sattah 
was 22 feet at its head and this has been increased to 42 feet. 
The head regulator has two spans of 9 feet and one of 15, and cost 
Rs. 21,328. The total cost of the improvements has been 
Es. 1,17,455. 


This canal is the fourth largest in the Karachi Canals district. 
It takes off from the left bank of the Indus at Korth Latitude 
24° 25' 30" and East Longitude 68° 1' from a large Tcohriy or river 
backwater. Previous to 1893 it took o£E from the river direct, but 
in that year the Indus changed its course to the west. Its general 
course is south-east and it tails into a dhoro oi’ old creek of the 
same name, and this extends to the sea. Ins total length as 
maintained for irrigation is 26 rmles, after wJ|iich it is covered 
With thick jungle and has silted up to nearly wround level. It 
runs through the north-east corner of Shahbandav Taluka, except 
the -middle portion, which is in Jati. The principal villages on it 
are, Chuhar-Jamah, Ladiun, Landhi and Kothi. Ht has one main 
branch, the Rajwah, taking off at the 12th mile, ^ the length of 
which is 6 miles. 

Eor the proper working of this canal the Kotri should 

read 15' by the middle of May, 17' by the middle cnf June, 19' 
during July and August and should not fall below 171'' before the 
middle of September. About of ^*^6^ irrigat^^d is by hft 
and the rest by flow. 

Small boats used to go down this canal and then up wthe Hajia 
Canal to Jati before the year 1903, but since the cons^ ,ructon of 
the regulators this traffic has been stopped. 

The area of cultivation on this canal in the year 1904 -(m ' 5, since 
the great improvements effected in it, was 9,486 acres Ljand the 
revenue Es. 25,349. The cost of clearance was* Es. 3,655^^1 It is 
now on the hst of canals for which a capital account is kq ^^t and 
the financial result of its first year is shown below ; 


Capital cost to 
end of year 


Gross 

revenue 


1904-05 ... Rs. 1,16,313 Rs 25,849 


Net 

revenue. 

Rs 19,925 
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Oiiginally tins canal was a perennial branch of the Indus, 
entering the Sattah. It was affected similarly to that canal by 
the change in the couise of the river. In 1895-96 a head regula- 
tor was constructed across it, at a cost of Rs. 15,837, in the 2nd 
mile, where it is crossed by the Bahadipur loop of the nver hand. 
No fuither improvements have been made to it. 
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This canal takes off from the left bank of the Indus at North 
Latitude 24° 24' and East Longitude 68° 0' from the same loh i, 
or river backwater, that feeds the Sattah, and like it prior to 1893 
took off from the Indus direct. Its general course is neaily due 
south and it tails into the Sattdh dlioro^ or old creek near Shah- 
bandar. Its length IS 24 miles, of which the first 20 aie main- 
tained for migation. It rims entiiely in the Shahbandar Taluka. 
The principal villages on it are Machhi, Jungo-Ialbani and Shah- 
bandar. It supplies two main branch canals with a length of 11 
miles, and 484 hai ias^ or distributaries. At its head it has a top 
width of 40 feet and a full supply depth of 10^ feet. Its maxi- 
mum discharge has not been gauged, but is probably about 500 
cubic feet per second. In 1894, the Kadivdmoshah river hand was 
extensively breached and much damage was caused to this canal. 
In Older to give the Indus more waterway and thus reduce its 
flood level against the hands upstream, the Kadirdinoshah hand 
was abandoned and in its place an embankment 19 miles long was 
constructed in 1895 on the right bank of this canal to shut out 
the river floods. 

Eor the pi oper working of this canal the Kotri gauge should 
read 15' by the middle of May, 17' by the middle of June, 19' 
during July and August, and should not fall below 17' before the 
middle of September. The whole of the area irrigated is by 
flow. 


Little else than Icharif rice is grown on this canal. Previous to 
1895, when the head regulator was constructed, there was a little 
boat trafdc down to Jimgo-Jalbani. No boat passage was provid- 
ed in the regulator on account of the small traffic and there is 
consequently no navigation now. 

The average aiea of cultivation during ihe three years ending 
1904-05 was 4,481 acres, the revenue Es. 12,724 and the annual 
cost of maintenance Es. 1,873. ' 
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The lands in the Karachi District are numerous and disconnect- 
ed, having been raised from time to time at places where the 
river showed a tendency to overflow its banks. The following are 
the principal • 

On the Right Bank, 

1. Sonda Hilaya Band, 9 miles 530 feet long, running from 
Sonda village to mile 14/C on the Tatta-Jerruck road. This was 
made about 1887 and was once breached, but is reckoned safe 
now. 

2. Pandh Baghdr Band, 12^ miles long, beginning at the Makli 
hills and ending at the crossing of the road between Tatta and 
Baghai. TIus is a very ancient hand which has been breached 
and repaiied and strengthened moie than once. 

3. Bdghai Uchito Band. This is also an old work, but has been 

fortified by loops in five places since 1900. It extends fiom the 
mouth of the Bagliar to near TJderoliil, a disW^nce of nearly 39 ^ 
miles. [• g 

On the Left Banl. 

Mulchand Shdhhandar Band. This nins in J^llr sections from 
the exUeme north of the Mirpur Bathoro Taluka to the 2nd bridge 
on the Khanto Canal, where the Shahbandar road crosses it. 
The first is 20 J miles long, to the Rajwah : it gives little trouble, 
and the date of its origin is not knoivn. The second, running 
from the Rajwah to the Gnngri, was commenced in part as early 
as 1864 and many times strengthened since and supplemented by 
loops, bemg very liable to erosion. It is 29^ miles in length. 
The third section, from the Gungri to the Khanto} 13^ miles 
long, was first made in 1880 and had to be fortified wi.th loops in 
many places subsequently; but it has not been brea<?’hed since 
1897. The fourth section runs for 18 miles along the rnght bank 
of the Khanto Canal, of which it was at first the embaVnkment . 
but as it was found that the Indus refused to be confined by the 
old Kadirdinoshah Band on its left bank, that was abando 
the Khanto Band was made the bne of defence in 1894. V It has 
never been breached. 

Kortheen Htdeeabad Canals District. 

The Koriheni Hyderabad Canals Distnct includes 5 largJl and 
6 minor canals which issue from the river in the Kandiari and 
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Nauslialiro Talutas. The total length of main canals is 301 miles 
and of branches 531 miles. The canals are all ancient ; the larger 
ones, the Naulakhij Nasiat, Dad and Damhhio, weie probably old 
channels of the river adapted to the purposes of irrigation. They 
never follow the ridge lines, but pm sue a devious course through 
depressions. The levels and alignment therefore of the old sections 
are both bad, though the gieat length of the new sections and the 
slope of the country from noith to south have enabled the engineers 
to obviate these disadvantages in aligning the extensions of the 
I^asrat and Dad Canals. With the exception of the Nasrat, the 
canals affoid a supply only dumig the inundation, and on the 
Nasrat system the supply is not perennial, as the branches have 
to be closed for clearance. The Dambhio, Nasrat and Dad are 
the only canals possessing head-regulators ; the two latter ai e also 
the only canals for which a capital account is now kept. The 
total annual cultivation on the jN’orthern Hyderabad Canals sys- 
tem is 2,25,404 acres, of which a little more than one-half is under 
floAv iirigation. The gross revenue is Es. 4,91,31 2 and the expendi- 
ture on clearance Es. 1,38,966. The system is managed by an 
Executive Engineer whose headquarters are in Hyderabad. 

The Mehrab Canal, which irrigates the northern portion of the 
EandiaioTaluka, is an inundation canal 29 miles long, with three 
branches having a combined length of 14 mdes. It deiives its 
supply from the river through an old channel known as the Lundi 
Bliand. Up to 1884 the canal issued from the river at a pomt 
some 20 miles furiher north in the Khairpur State, but the 
inconvenience resulting from the absence of control in the most 
important section induced the British government in that year to 
construct a new mouth in its own territory. The new section, 
13 miles in length, was completed in 1884-85 at a cost of 
Es. 52,797. But the unavoidable alignment of the section from 
west to east, when the gradient of the district was from north to 
south, has reduced the head of water so that the area under flow 
irngation has been diminished. The anticipated return on capital 
has not been obtained and the canal was removed from the list of 
productive works in 1903. The average annual cultivation is 
13,490 acres, of which more than two-thirds is by hft; the gross 
revenue amounts to Es. 30,230 and the cost of clearance to 
Es. 7,835. The canal carries during the inundation season an 
average supply of 189 cubic feet per second. The maximum is 
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450 feet. The duty of water in 1904-05 amounted to 81. 

The Nasrat Canal issues from the same river ch-annel as tlie 
Mehrab, the Lundi Dliand in Kandiaro. The origmal canal^ 
which IS said to have been constructed by Hasrat Khan Chandio 
in tbe reign of Hur Muhammad KaUiora (1719-1764j, drew its 
supply from another channel, Gangan, 10 miles below tbe Luudi 
Dhandj near Gulshab, tbe Indus being further to tbe east, and 
after a course of some 20 miles terminated in the north-eastern 
corner of tbe Hausbahro Taluka. In recent years tbe canal has 
been entirely reformed and vastly extended, tbe latest improve- 
ment being tbe extension of its length from 30 to 79 miles and 
tbe increase of its bed width from 30 to 69 feet. This great 
work IS now practically completed, at a cost of Rs. 18,76,000. 
Nine regulators have been constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,28,020. 
The bead-regulator cost Rs. 62,679 , tbe subsidiary regulators are 
in tbe 16th, 40th, 47th, 54tb, 60tb, 69tb, 72nd and 76tb miles. 
Tbe present canal, after passing through Kandiaro and Nausbabro, 
enters tbe new Nasrat Taluka, which it has transformed from a 
waterless waste into fertile fields. By means of branches and 
distributaries the canal commands practically tbe whole of tbe 
Taluka, with tbe exception of the region of pure sand in tbe 
north-eastern corner, and the south-western corner, which is 
commanded by the Dad Canal. This extensive area, to which for 
the first time the means of irrigation have been conveyed, has 
been divided into squares of 16 acres each and is being fast 
bi ought under the plough. Owing to the favourable conditions 
obtaining at its mouth the canal affords an excellent supply, 
which does not cease till near the middle of November. The 
average annual cultivation on it for 1 2 years before the construct- 
ion of the recent extension was 31,000 acres, whilst the average 
for the two years 1903-04 and 1904-05 was 68,179 acres, of which 
nearly three-fourths was irrigated by flow. During’ the inunda- 
tion the canal has an average supply of 1,165 cubic feet per 
second. The duty of water in 1904-05 amounted ilo 98. The 
aveiage gross revenue in these two years has been Rs. 1,30,226 
and the cost of clearance Rs. 36,870. ^ 

The Naulakhi Canal, on which the greater portion of the 
Naushahro Taluka depends, has the reputation of being one of 
the oldest canals m Sahiti, the ancient name of this portion of 
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llio clistncl. It is said to have heen constructed piior to the 
Balhora dynasty. It diaivs its supply du’ect from the nver in 
Bnndiaio. In 1883, owing to the oiiginal mouth being injured 
by eiosion, a new mouth was constructed in a channel of the 
11 % er tliis hai'iiig since silted up, the old mouth is again in use. 
Aftei ashoit course tlnough Kandiaro the canal traverses the 
centie of the Naushnhio I'aluka, sujiplying %%’ater on its way to 
the oiange and mango oichaids of Tharushah. A little south of 
this toiMij at mile 21, it bifui cates, the tiN'O blanches being knoivn 
as the Mill .Id Wall and Peio/. Wall, each of ivhich is about 
21 miles in length. Both o£ these blanches teiniinate in the 
Moio Taluha, but neithei caiiies an adequate supply of water for 
the cultnation of land at its cxtiemity. The length of the 
Haiilakhi a 3 .‘.lem is 123 miles. The iridth of the canal at the 
head is 58 feet and at the bifui cation 30 feet j the high giadient 
gi%*es the cuiient a velocity %vhich scorns the bed and banks, thus 
1 educing the cost of cleaiance. The banks are occasionally 
bleached and in a high iniindatioii the toivn of Tharushah is in 
danger of submcisioii. The alignment is defective, seveial sharp 
bends occuiring to impede the flo%v and enhance the risk of 
bleaching. Tins canal floivs till about the beginning of Decem- 
ber. The average dischaige is 1150 cubic feet per second and the 
a%’ci age cultivation 49,780 acres, of ■which more than one-thud 
is in 1 gated by llo%v. The duty of water is 46. The average 
gross leienue is Its 1,25,143 and the cost of cleaiance Es. 17,929. 
Impioi'enients and extensions of the system involving an outlay 
of Es. 13,02,100 have been sanctioned the main canal is to be 
str.aiglitened, the Murad and Peioz to be extended and improved 
and t%%'0 ne%v blanches commanding ne%v land to be constiucted. 

The Dambhio Canal, ivliich iriigates poitions of Naushahro 
and Moio, takes off fioin the liver in the Naushahi o Taluka. 
The mam canal, ivhich is veiy crooked, has a length of‘ 31 miles 
and its numeious small branches are only kept in fair order by a 
coinpaiatii’^ely heai'y expendituie on cleaiance. The length of 
the %%hole system is 66 miles. In 1888 a new head 12 miles in 
length ivas cxcaiaated at a cost, inclusive of that of the head- 
legulator, of Es. 27,700. In 1894 another sluice costing Es. 1,500 
%vas constiucted at the mouth of an old channel known as the 
Begam Dhoio %vhich used to caiiy a%vay a laige quantity of 
water to %vaste. These improvements have laised the revenue 
39 
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from Es. 16,860 in 1887-88 to Es. 28,783 m 1904-05. The 
average supply is 343 cubic feet per second and the average 
cultivation 12,420 acres, of which about one-third is irrigated by 
flow. The average gross revenue has been for the last thiee 
years Es. 29,606 and the cost of clearance Es. 11,165. 

The Dad Canal taps the Indus in Naushahro close to the Moio 
border. Originally about 33 miles long, it served only the Moro 
Taluba ; but it has now been extended and widened and com- 
mands in addition the south-western portion of Nasrat and the 
eastern border of Sakrand. The length of the main canal is now 
96 miles and of the whole system 352 miles. Tn 1870 a new head 
3 rniles in length was constructed, opening from a channel of the 
river : in 1888 the liver receded, leaving another channel, but in 
1897 returned and cairied away the first 8 imles of the canal 
together with the service bungalow and a fine garden attached 
to it and the entire village of Mithiam. The piesent mouth was 
excavated in 1898, but its situation in a sand-bank, which has to 
be cut through every year, is unsatisfactory. Eecent improve- 
ments, begun in 1898, aie now neaily completed and will cost 
Es. 27,32,700. They include the widening of the bed from 40 to 
81 feet, the construction of three new main branches, havmg a 
total length, with their subsidiary branches, of 51 miles, and the 
improving and supplying of nine branch canals formerly fed by 
the Een Wah. They will raise the full discharge from 1,612 to 
3,170 cubic feet per second. Eive regulatois have been con- 
structed at a cost of Es. 1,66,781. Duiing the 12 years ending 
1896-97 the aveiage cultivation was 45,800 acies, of which less 
than one-tbnd was under flow iirigation. In 1903-04 and 
1904-05 the cultivation averaged 71,457 acres, of which nearly 
half was under flow. The average discharge was 2,341 cubic feet 
per second indicating a duty of 36. The aveiage gross levenue 
was Es. 1,62,851 and the cost of clearance Es. 67,114. 

The minor canals of the Northern Hyderabad Canals system 
are the Bhur, Bhorti, Mir Wah Sahro, Jio and Gharo vMibahar. 
The united length of these canals is 36 miles and the exfcWt of 
cultivation they support 10,072 acres, mostly lift The ' gioss 
levenue is Es. 23,256 and the cost of cleaiance Es. 8,063. 

The only river embankment existmg in the Northern Hyderabad 
Canals Distnct is the Naulakhi Bhorti Baud in Naushahro. In the 
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inundation of 1894 tlie connti y between tbe Naulakhi and Dam- 
bliio Canals was submerged and it was to pi event a repetition of 
tins occuiience that the embankment, 5 miles in length, was 
constiucted in 1895 at a cost of Rs 20,700. In 1897 it was 
laised and stiaightened at a cost of Rs. 13,400 and in the follow- 
ing year it was extended by 3 miles at a cost of Rs 29,600. 
Since then, in consequence of the attacks of the river upon the 
original portion, two new loops have been constiucted, costing 
Rs 60,000. 

The following table exhibits the financial results of the North- 
ern Hydeiabad Canals dm mg the three years ending with 1904-06. 


Year 

Capital expendi- 
ture to end of 
year 

Grosa 

revenue for 
year 

Net 

revenue for 
year 

Net return 
per cent for 
year 


Rg 

Eg 

Ea 


1902-03 

34,02,689 

3,42,064 

77,553 

2 28 

1903.04 

37,73,026 

4,70,155 

1,77,050 

4 69 

1904-05 

39,45,113 

4,52,706 

95,390 

2 42 


Central Hyderabad Canals District. 

The Central Hyderabad Canals District contains 7 large and 
4 minor canals, which issue fiom the nver in the Sakrand and 
Hala Talukas. The total length of main canals is 267 miles and 
of branches 652 miles All these canals weie in existence before 
the annexation of the province by the British; but they have 
been gieatly improved and the fact that they have not yet re- 
ceived head-regulatois is due to the uncertain behaviour of the 
Indus in this portion of its course They are all pm’ely inunda- 
tion canals, flowing from the end of May till October. They 
irrigate on an average 2,34,037 acres yearly, of which a bttle 
more than one-sixth is undei flow The only works for which a 
capital account existed were the Alibahar Kacheri, Marakh and 
Sarfraz Canals, but the account is now closed and all expenditure 
on repairs and minor improvements is met from ievenue. For 
the other canals levenue accounts only have 'been kept The 
annual gross revenue is Rs 4,78,878 and the expendituie on 
account of cleaiance Rs 75,378 The system is managed by an 
Executive Engmeer whose headquaiters are in Hyderabad. 
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The Ghan Patehpur is a small canal, 7 miles long, -whicli takes 
off from the river near Dmal in the Sakiand Talnka. A branch, 
known as the Khan, is 2 miles in length The Sadarang Wah, 
9 miles in length, obtains its supply from the river through the 
Mehiabpur Dhand in the Sakrand Taluka and tails into the 
Sakrand Dhand. It has no branches. The Daryakhan Wah issues 
from a channel of the Indus known as the Gharo Alibahar 
Kacheii in the Sakrand Talnka. It is 4 miles long and its bianch, 
the Alibahar Lundo, has also a length of 4 miles. The Nur Wah, 
only miles in length, takes off directly from the Indus. It is 
under contemplation to supply these minor canals fiom the Ben 
Wah The recent average of cultivation on them has been 
4,296 acres, the gross revenue Es. 8,855 and the cost of clearance 
Es. 1,601. 


BEN WAH. 


ALIBAHAR 

KACHEEt 

CANAL. 


HARARE 

CANAL. 


The Een VYah, irrigating the southern portion of Sakrand, 
draws its supply from the Nasri Dhand, which is filled by the 
overflow of the river. The length of the mam canal is 24 miles 
and of its three remaining branches 10 miles. Jt formeily had 
other branches, winch since 1901 have been transferred to the 
Dad Canal ; it carries consequently much surplus water which it 
is now proposed to utihze for feeding the three minor river-fed 
canals of the Sakrand Taluka. The annual cultivation is 2,785 
acres, of which 751 acres are under flow ; the gross revenue is 
Es. 6,163 and the cost of clearance Es. 1,073. 

The Alibahar Kacheri Canal has now for many years been fed 
from the !N'akur Dhand, situated in Sakiand and close to the 
Hala border, but it is under contemplation now to supply it from 
the Een Wah. It irrigates land in the Sakrand, Hala and 
Shahdadpur Talukas. The length of the main canal is 21 miles 
and of its branches 32 miles. In 1877 a sum of Es. 23,207 was 
spent on improving the Ahbahar system. The average annual culti- 
vation in the last 3 years has been 10,291 acres, of which about 662 
acres were under flow irrigation, the gross revenue was Es 20,932 
and the cost of clearance Es. 3,885, 

The Marakh Canal issues from the river in Hala just south of 
the Sakrand border. It traverses Hala and Shahdadpur, splitting 
up near the town of Shahdadpur into two branches. The left- 
hand branch, the Shaho Wah, is controlled by a regulator con- 
structed in 1899 at a cost of Es. 11,000 about a mile below the 
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point of bifurcation^ and 6 miles further on it passes under the 
Jamrao Canal by means of a syphon 9 feet in diameter. It thus 
extends into the Smjhoio Taluka of the Thar and Parkar District. 
Two blanches, the Huzui W ah and Bijar Wah, take off below 
the syphon. Between 1871 and 1882 a sum of Rs. 1,93,600 was 
expended on widening the Maiakh and improving its gradients, 
with the best lesults, for the canal is now the finest of the Central 
Hyderabad Canals. A cut has recently been made from the 
Maiakh to the Ghaio Gahot, a branch of the Gharo Rano, which 
has relieved the latter of all its blanches, mth the exception of 
the Laklii Wall, and has added to the Maiakh system 7 branches 
with a total length of 50 miles. The length of the main canal is 
23 miles and of its present blanches, 25 in number, 218 miles. 
The aveiage dischaige dm mg the inundation is 1,180 cubic feet 
jier second. The cultivation is 54,887 acres, of which about ^ is 
under flow; the gross revenue is Rs. 1,26,786 and the cost of 
cleaiance Rs. 15,803. 

The Gharo Mahmudo Canal is the name of a system comprising 
three canals, the Ghaio Rano, the Gharo Bhanot and the Gharo 
Mahmudo itself. There existed formerly a channel of the Indus 
known as the Ghaio Wado which parted from the main stream 
just below the mouth of the Marakh Canal in Hala, but the 
contmuity of the channel being subsequently destioyed by the 
river cutting mto it, the disconnected channels became known by 
the names mentioned, and now act as feeders to impoitant canals. 
The noitbeinmost is the Ghaio Rano, which is 12 miles long and 
has at present one bianch, the Lakhi Wah, which is 9 miles long. 
The Ghaio Bhanot, the middle section, is 8 miles long and has 
two branches having a combined length of 28 miles. The Gharo 
Mahmudo itself is 16 miles long and supphes two large canals, 
the Alibahai Tando Adam and the Sangro. The former has a 
length of 15 miles, while the Sangro is 47 miles long and its five 
branches have a combmed length of 36 miles. The total length 
of the system is thus 221 miles. The Sangro crosses the West 
Branch of the Jamrao Canal by means of a syphon 8 feet in 
diameter and extends into the Mirpur K.has Taluka of the Thar 
and Parkar District. A legulator contiols the volume of water 
entering the syphon. The cultivation, which is situated in the 
Hala, Shahdadpur, Tando Allahyar and Mirpur Khas Talukas, 
now averages 64,979 acres, of which 7,745 acies are under flow 
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irrigation, the gross levenne is Rs. 1,28,240 and the cost of 
clearance Rs. 22,283. 

The Ghaln Canal draws its mam supply direct fiom the iiver, 
the mouth being situated in a bend about 12 miles south of the 
town of Hala, but also receives the suiplus water of the Ghaio 
Mahmudo, which tails into it near Khebar. A bianch of the 
Ghalu, known as the Mir VV ah, crosses the W est Branch of the 
Jamrao Canal near Mu* Wah Goichani by a syphon 8 feet in 
diameter and iingates land in the Mirpur Khas Taluka of the 
Thar and Parkar District. A regulator controls the canal 3 ust 
above the syphon. The mam canal is 37 miles long and its 
13 branches have a combined length of 121 miles. The most 
important branches are the Bhumphar (21 miles), the Hangnai 
(21 miles) and the Mir W'ah (17 miles). The average cultivation 
IS 35,742 acres, of which 1,659 acres are undei flow : the gross 
revenue is Rs. 66,586 and the cost of clearance Rs. 7,023. The 
aveiage discharge is 647 cubic feet per second, which gives a duly 
of 85. 

The Hasir Wah takes off from the Indus just below the Ghalu 
in Hala. Owmg to constant changes m the river the canal has 
had several mouths, tiaces of which are stiU m existence. The 
latest mouth, through which it now receives an excellent supply, 
was excavated in 1897. The canal is 26 miles long and has 14 
branches with a combined length of 100 miles. The cultivation 
which IS situated m the Hala, Tando Allahyar and Deio Mohbat 
Talukas, averages 33,834 acres, of which 759 acres are under flow, 
producing a gross revenue of Rs. 74,756 The cost of cleaiance 
is Rs. 14,987 The canal has an average discharge of 376 cubic 
feet per second. 

The Sarfraz Canal draws its supply from the river near Matiari 
and irrigates land m the Hala, Hyderabad, Tando Allahyar, Dero 
Mohbat and Tando Bago Talukas. This canal has been worked 
under serious disadvantages. Tn 1872 a diversion, involving a 
diversion of the Rhesano, a bianch of the Hasir, was requned to 
be made at a cost of Rs 1,18,500 m consequence of an obstruction 
caused by drift sand In 1892 an embankment costing nearly 
Rs 9,800 was constructed at the head of the canal to protect it 
from floods which were silting up the mouth. During the last 
three years erosion has been going on at the head, causing it to 
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silt up and thus obstructing the flow before the end of the season. 
A new head was theiefore excavated in 1905 at a cost of R. 19^000. 
In 1900 a diversion of the tail of the canal 12 miles in length was 
necessitated by the construction of the Jamiao Canal. A regu- 
lator has been built at the tail of the diversion The length of 
the Sarfiaz is now 80 miles and its 6 branches have a combined 
length of 30 miles. The aveiage discharge is 399 cubic feet per 
second. The average cultivation is 27^344 acres^ of which 
2,626 acies aie under flow, producing a gross revenue of 46,669. 
The average cost of clearance is Rs. 8,772. 

The only iiver embankment lu the Central Hyderabad Canals 
Distiict IS known as the Ghalu Alibahar Band. This, which 
extends fiom the mouth of the Alibahar Tando Adam, a branch 
of the Ghaio Mahmudo, to the high ground at the mouth of the 
Shei Wah, a piivate canal, is 5^ miles long and was constructed 
in 1894-95 at a cost of Rs. 8,900 to prevent the spill water of the 
GhH’O Malimudo fiom flooding the JEtala Taluka. In attaining 
this object the work has been entiiely successful. 

The following table exhibits the financial results of the Central 
Hyderabad Canals dming the thiee years ending with 1904-05. 


Year. 

Capital G'spendi- 
ture to end of 
year 

Gross 

revenue for 
year 

Net 

revenue for 
year 

Net return 
per cent for 
year 


Es 

Es 

Es. 


1902 03 

3,64,343 

4,27,167 

2,14,637 

58 91 

1903 04 . 

3,64,343 

4,63,462 

2,08,943 

57 35 

1904-05 

3,64,343 

4,60,906 

1,98,301 

54 43 


Ruleli Canals District 

The canals under the management of the Executive Engineer 
Euleli Canals, who has its headquaiters at Hydeiabad, are the 
Euleli Canal, the Hassanali Canal, the Mulchand Wah and 7 minor 
liver canals. The total length of these canals and their branches 
is 1,253 miles and the extent of cultivation which they annually 
support 332,109 acres. The only woiks for which a capital 
account is kept are the Euleli and Hassanali Canals. 
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The Puleli is the largest and most profitable canal, in the dis- 
tiict Strictly speaking the name should be applied to the upper 
portion of the canal from its mouth to the Ga 3 a Wah, a distance 
of 25 miles from the Jamshora legulator, the lower portion 
being locally known, as the Gum; but officially the whole stream is 
now ref ei red to as the Euleli. 

In 1830 the Euleli was nothing more than a channel utihzed by 
the river in the inundation. On the annexation of the Province 
the British found the canal m a neglected condition ; there was 
no control, water entered late and ceased to flow early m the 
season, while m the low lying Taluka of Badin the water spiead 
itself out at will so that for two-thirds of the year the country was 
submerged and the small quantity of rice grown was leaped and 
collected on lafts of sti aw and grass. In 1857 the head of the 
canal was improved by removing sand-bars, widening contracted 
portions and excavating the channel to a legular gradient 
at a cost of Rs. 20,000. In 1858 a new supply channel neaily 
5 miles long was cut from the river at Jamshora to the Puleli 
at Hyderabad and completed in 1861 at a cost of Rs. 1,05,300. 
From its original mouth to Hydeiabad the canal pursues a 
tortuous couise originally 18 miles in length but now reduced to 
16 miles. The new cut is not only much shorter, but has a 
lower level and is able to diaw water from the Indus throughout 
the year. The width of the new channel was oiiginally 40 feet, 
but in 1869 it was incieased to 65 feet and it has been fuither 
increased by the action of scouring to 90 feet. The position of 
the mouth at Jamshoia was well chosen . the old canal was 
much affected by the constant changes in the iiver, but at 
Jamshora the river has shown no sign of change and an excellent 
supply IS always obtained. Since 1858 vaiious woiks have been 
carried out for the improvement of the main channel of the Puleli 
and many regulatois constructed. 

In 1900 a channel known as the Puleli Escape was constructed 
from the tuple sluice at mile 81, wheie the canal pi opei ends, to 
the Ehoio Puian, a distance of 17 miles. This woik, which 
was completed in four yeais, cost Rs. 1,98,800 and is, next to the 
new mouth, the greatest impiovement effected in the canal. 

The Puleli is now a perennial canal with a full dischaige, 
measured at Hydeiabad, of 11,000 cubic feet per second. The 
avei age dischaige dm mg the inundation IS 5,750 cubic feet and 
duiing the idbi season 1,700 cubic feet per second. The 
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gradient is 6 inches per mile and the velocity of the current 
during the inundation 3| feet pei second, or nearly 2^ miles per 
hour, which is sufficient to keep the main channel free from silt. 
The breadth of the canal at Hyderabad belcvy the junction of the 
two channels is 200 feet and the depth of water at full supply 
23 feet. The canal is navigable for countiy craft and steam 
launches throughout the year. The following are the principal 
branches of the Euleh. 


Name and eitnation 


Length 

in 

miles 


Bemarks 


Canals ea old Fuleli 

1 Kamal Wah in 3rd mile L B with 2 branches 

2 Imam Wah Khokhar m 9th mile L B with branch 

3 Nur Wah in 9th mile L B with 6 branches 

4 Smd Wah in 9th mile L B with 6 branches 

5 Imam Wah Husri at mile 9 L B with 7 branches 

Canal ex new Channel 

6 Wadhu Wah at mouth R B with 5 branches. . 

Canals ex Fuleli below Junction 

7. Dhadhro Wah in 20th* mile L B with branch 

8 Ga]a Wah at mile 25 R B with extension and 2 

branches 

9 Pandhi Wah in 30th mile R B with 6 branches 
10. Imam Wah in 35th mile R B 

11 Alibahar Wah in 36th mile L B 

12 Shah Wah in 45th mile R B 

13. Imam Wah Janobi in 46th mile L B with branch 
14 Mulchand Wah at mile 46 L B ... 

16 Mir Wah in 68th mile R B with 2 branches . 


16 Nasir Wah in 60th mile L B with diversion, new cut 

and distributary 

17 Mamk Wah in 63rd mile L B with 3 branches 

18 Shadi Wah in 70th mile L B with 3 branches 

19 Kazia Wah m 76th mile R B 

20 Alibahar Karo in 77th mile L B 

21 Char Kadhan in 80th mile R B with 3 branches 

22 Sanhi Gum at mile 81 R B with 2 branches 

23 Fuleli Escape at mile 81 with 2 distributaries at 

mile 10 


24 All Wah at mile 81 with branch 

25 Sher Wah at mile 81 


20 

38 

33 

23 

29 


Regulated 

Regulated 

Regulated 


20 


Regulated 


28 

60 


Regulated 


28 

32 

20 

19 

34 

25 

68 


54 


Regulated 

A Jagirdar’s 
canal 

Regulated 

Regulated 

Regul a t e d 
Below Ba- 
din the ca- 
nal IS called 
Ghari Man- 
dhar 

Regulated 


46 

60 

46 

20 

19 

45 

29 


27 

24 


Regulated 
Regulated 
Regulated 
Regulated. 
Regulated 
Regulated 
Regula to d 
The Escape 
itself IS 17 
miles long 
Regulated 
Regulated 


* The distances are reckoned from the head-rognlator at Jarashora 
40 
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Many of the larger brandies, sucb as the Imam Wah in Guni, 

tbe Imam Wab Janobi in Dero Mohbat, 
oidFaieii . . 16 t]ie Mulchand, Nasir Wah and Shadi 

Branches * . 971 Wah inTandoBago and theMir Wah and 

Total 1,068 Kazia W ah in Badin, are navigable for 
country craft for considerable distances. 
The total length of the system is 1,068 miles. The average cul- 
tivation is 3,03,512 acres, of which about two-thirds is under flow 
irrigation. The average supply mamtained throughout the year 
works out to a duty of 48. The average annual revenue is 
Es. 6,94,613 and the annual cost of clearance Es. 97,493. 

The Hassanah was originally a comparatively small canal, but 
was entirely re-made in 1903. It now runs in a straight line from 
the old mouth near Katiar in the Guni Talnka to the Gajawah, an 
effluent of the Puleh. The Gajawah has been blocked at its 24th 
mile, and while the upper portion continues to draw’ its supply 
from the Fuleli, the lower portion, 18 miles, is how fed by the 
Hassanali, which name it bears. The total length of the mam 
canal is now 35 miles and its branches have a combined length of 
63 miles. The average discharge in 1904-05 was 489 cusecs and 
the duty 32. The average annual cultivation is 11,259 acres, of 
which nearly fths are under flow : the gross revenue is Es. 28,825 
and the cost of clearance Es. 4,908. 

The Khairwah, which issues from the river near Kati^ in the 
Gnni Talnka, was constructed by the Talpurs and is 14 miles in 
length, discharging into the DhaOhkowah. The average culti- 
vation IS 2,096 acres. The gross revenue is Es. 5,245 and the 
cost of clearance Es. 1,982. 

The DhaOhkowah issues from the Indus at about 3 miles from 
Jerruck in the Gimi Taluka and has a length of 14 miles. It 
discharged formerly into the Gajawah, when its length was 18 
miles, but since the construction of the new Hassanah Canal it has 
been reduced. It dates from the Talpur period. The total 
cultivation is 1,634 acres, the gross revenue Es. 2,766 and the cost 
of clearance Es. 870. 

The Mdlchandwah, which is said to have been excavated by 
Munshi Mulchand in the reign of Mir Nasir Khan Talpur,, takes 
off from the river one mile below the Dhadhkowah and forms the 
lower portion of the western boundary of the Guni Taluka. This 
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c.Uial, which is 18 miles in length, iriigates land in the Guni 
Taluka of Hyderabad and the Mirpur Bathoro Talnka of Karachi. 
The gross revenue is Es. 19,761 and the cost of clearance 
Es. 6,735. 

Besides these there are 5 petty canals, the Chandan, 2 miles 
long, Mirwah, 3 miles, Wasingwah, 1| miles, Nurwah, 1| miles, 
and Jiliohharwah, 5 miles, which irrigate 5,994 acres of land and 
yield an average annual revenue of Rs. 18,424, the cost of 
clearance being Es. 4,734. 

Ghalhan Band. During the abnormally high inundation of 
1894 the liver overflowed its banks between the Old and Hew 
Fuleli and flooded a large tract of country down to the Kathri 
road. To protect this tract the ‘^Ghallian Band”, 6^ miles in 
length, was constiucted in 1895-96 at a cost of Rs. 22,649. 

Jdms1w)a Band. The construction of this embankment, which 
is 9 miles in length, was necessitated by the occurrence of a spill 
in the year 1892*93 which caused great damage to the buildings 
and roads in the Doabo to the southwest of the Hyderabad Town 
and Cantonment, and also to the Hyderabad-TTmarkot Railway. 
The expenditure incurred amounted to Rs. 12,516. It was 
subsequently strengthened at a cost of Rs. 6,505. Tn 1897 the 
nver threatened a portion of it and a loop was therefore made 
behind it at a cost of Rs. 6,252 and again in 1900-01 a new hand 
called the Hew Jamshora Band was constiucted along the right 
bank of the Wa<lhuwah down to the sandhills at a cost of 
Rs. 16,559. 

G^du Bandar Band, This hand protects the Mir’s Tando and 
also some Government buildings in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad. It was taken over by Government in 1894-95 and 
was raised and strengthened at a cost of Rs. 8,993, and a sum of 
Rs. 22,334 was subsequently spent in pitching it and providing a 
loop hand behind it. 

Malh Band. This is 2 miles in length and extends from the 
end of the Gidu Bandar Band to the foot of the Ganja Takar hill. 
It was constructed in 1895-96 to protect the Mir’s Tando, the 
safety of which was endangered in 1894, The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 3,170. 

Hajipur Band, This is one of the oldest river hands, and was 
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constructed dui'ing the da 3 'S of tlio Mirs. It was tlioiouglily 
lepaiied and strengtliened in tlie j'car 1879-80, at a cost of Rs. 
19,712, and in 1895-96 it was extended sontliwaid as far as tlie 
Dliadlikowah at a cost of Rs d,000. Since that ovei Rs. 1,14,000 
have been spent on loops to this hand, ivheie erosion was 
threatened, and on other woilrs connected with it. Its total 
length, from the foot of the Ganja Talcai hill to the Biidka Tatar 
opposite to Jerruclc, is 16 26 miles. The hand abutted tlieie on 
the sandhills, which were eroded in the high inundation of the 
current year (1900), and the iiver overflooded its bank tlieie 
and caused a large breach, wdiicli flooded a tract of country 
about 1,000 square miles in extent in the Gum and Jati Talukas 
down to the sea. 

The following table exhibits the financial results of the Puleli 
Canals during the three }eais ending with 1904-05. 


Year 

Capital oxpondituro 
to end of joar 

Grosi ro^ontio 
for year 

Kct rorenno 
for jear 

Net TCtnm 
per cent for 
year 


Bs 

Ba 

Ba 


1902 03 

18,09,919 

0,52,180 

3,03,901 

10 25 

1903 04 

19,94,737 

8,10,122 

4,37,255 

21 92 

1904.05 

1 

21,15,515 

7,31,010 

3,43,301 

10 23 


Jamrao Canals District. 

The Jamrao Canal issues from the Eastern Hara at mile 100 
near the junction of the boundaries of Kliairpur, Hydeiabad and 
Thar and Parkar. The suitability of the spot for the head of a 
large canal which should irrigate the lands lying along the badly 
watered boundary of the Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar 
Distncts was fiist noticed in 1857 by Mr. Barnes of the Sind 
Irrigation Department. At that time works had already been 
constructed with a view to preventmg the flood waters, which 
occasionally passed down the Nara valley, from being absorbed m 
the laige depiessions on either side, by confining them within 
hmits and thus conductmg them to the fertile alluvial lands south 
of Mithrao. The Nara Supply Channel was in process of excava- 
tion, but the Mithrao Canal, the first of the Eastern Nara Canals, 
had only recently been sanctioned and the late General (then 
Captain) Pife, r. e., who was Superintendent of Canals, brought 
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the Jomrao Canal piojecfc before ^^/yeinment in 1860 more to 
pi event it fiom being lost sight of thaj^j yjnth any wish to pi ess 
the immediate execution of the woik. / Jamrao scheme 

was suboidinated to a much more ankitious project involving the 
constimction of a large canal fionjl to Hyderabad, and 

remained in abeyance till 1872, wheL was taken up afresh by 
Colonel John Le Mesuiiei, n. n., kith the warm support of the 
Commissionei, Sir Wilham Meiewekei.^ ^lio had the oppoitnnity 
of biinging the pi 03 ect persona^j to the notice of the Yiceroy, 
Lord Hoithbiook. A formal survel -^vas then entrusted to Major 
Smitli, R. n., whose pioject, submiked in 1876, formed the basis 
foi that which was eventually sanctioned; but, though supported 
by Sir "William Meiewether, it fai/led to obtain sanction at that 
time. Repiesentations made ir^ 1891 by Mr. E. B. Joyner, 
Executive Engineei, Hydeiabadj Canals, in favour of the greater 
scheme above mentioned led to the appointment of the Sind 
Irrigation Commission, which.* however, decided finally on the 
Jamiao and preparation of a revised plan was entrusted to Mr. 
J. Tate. The plans drawn v'p by Mr. Tate, which involved an 
expenditure of 72 lakhs ofy rupees, were sanctioned by the 
Secietary of State m May '1894. W ork was commenced in the 
following November and the canal was opened by Lord Sandhurst 
on November 24th 1899. 

The head-works are particulaily fine and costly and consist of 
a weir 1,250 feet ^OFig, a massive head-regulator of 6 arched 
openings Imnng" each a span of 25 feet, a series of 7 scouring 
sluices,>^ach of 25 feet span, at right angles to the head- 
ri^ulator and in line with the weir, ti aim ng banks strongly 
priwhed with biickwork up and down-stream of the head-regulator 
alia of the further or eastern end of the weir, to confine and guide 
flood waters, a series of protective embankments and buildings for 
the dfstabhshment. The mam canal is 117 miles in length and has 
a bei width at the head of 125 feet, which is reduced gradually 
to 33 feet at the tail. It is furnished wnth regulators at intervals 
of about 10 miles to assist in the distribution of the water. For 
the first 7i miles the depth of water at full supply level is 8 feet; 
the canal then descends over masoniy falls, the depth of which as 
designed was 7-87 feet but is now much less owing to the 
accumulation of silt. From the foot of the falls the depth of 
>vater is 10 feet, which is gradually reduced to 4 feet at the tail. 
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CBOCAPTEE VI. 

I 
I 

In its 39th mile the can’aal passes over the Shaho Wahj a large 
branch of the Maralrh Cana ^.1, which is carried under the Jamrao 
by an inverted iron s^'phon h 1 feet in diameter. Escapes have been 
provided at the 84th and ll^)th miles, both leadmg into the Dhoro 
Puran. The canal bifurcah>£es in the 56th mile. The smaller 
channel, known as the West"^ Branch, is aligned to the west of the 
Dhoro Puran, whilst the maiiP channel hes to the east of the Dhoro, 
The West Blanch is 63 miles- in length and is provided with 
regulators at intervals, hke ’tthe main canal. Inverted masoniy 
Syphons carry -the Sangro Wal i and Mir Wah under it in its 18th 
and 27th miles. It is providO’ed with an escape in its 32nd mile 
and another at the tail, the wjpiter from which reaches the Dhoro 
Puran eventually. 


The gradient of the main c anal is 9^ inches per mile in the 
first *I\ miles, and after that froi^i 5 to 6^. 

^ I 1 ^ 

The mnidmum discharge is 3,20's0 cubic feet per second. D,uring 
the inundation the average suppfy Is 2,610 cubic feet per second 
and in the rahi season 2,336 cubUc feet. The latter curiously, is 
considerably larger than the rahi ; supply admitted into the Kara 
Supply Channel ; the excess musl'^.come from numerous sangs or 
natural reservoirs situated on the lonjg course of the Nara tllirough 
the desert. The duty of water during^' the hharif season is 66 and 
during the rahi 42. 

V 

The distiibution of water is provided' /or by a system of minor 
canals, which take off at selected points aihove the regulators. 
The supply in each is controlled by a sluice or regulator where the 
canal leaves the parent stream. The minor canals are also' jsach 
furnished with the necessary number of regulators. Distributaries, 
which serve the same purpose as minor canals, but are mjfuch' 
smaller, have been added where necessary to enable the BjkiQxo. 
of village watercourses to be carried out over the whole /area. 
The total length of the Jamrao system, excluding pillage 

watercourses, is given in the mAxrgm. 
The headquarters of the Executive 
Engineer, Jamrao Canal, are at Mfljrpur 
K has. In addition to the usual staM he 
is provided vvith Canal Assistants and 
Abdars, whose sole duty it is to watch 
the management of water in the vilages and to report any breach 


Miles 

Main Canal ... Il7 

West Branch . . ,.63 

Minors and Distn- 
batanes .. 406 


Total 


686 
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of rotation or other offence against the irrigation rules. The 
power to punish such offences is vested in the Executive Engineer, 
an appeal lying to the Colonization Officer. The village 
watercourses have heen constructed by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment and are aligned to coTn-mand the land which they serve to 
the best advantage. The canal officers watch the management of 
water not only in the main canal, minors and distributaries, but 
also in the very fields themselves. By this means rotation is 
enforced and the people are enabled to cultivate a larger area than 
would be possible were they left to themselves. The clearance 
and repair of the village watercourses devolve on the owners, that 
is the landholders. 

Eor ten miles the Jamrao flows through a region of sand-hills 
before it emerges into culturable land. The mam canal irrigates 
the Talukas of Smjhoro, Mirpur TThas and Jamesabad of the Thar 
and Parkar Distiict, whilst the West Branch irrigates a portion of 
Mirpur Khas and the whole of the Digri Mahal in the Hyderabad 
District. The following is a list of the principal minor canals. 

/ 

Minobs ex Matn Canal. 

Length in miles. 


1. 

Jam Sahib at rmle 7 with Ahmedabad branch 


17 

2. 

Dim at mile 17 with Eawatiani branch and old Dim 



\V ah ... ... ... ... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

46 

3. 

Dalor at mile 46 

• •• 

• • 

24 

4. 

Patoi at mile 46 

• •• 

• •* 

17 

5 

Dosn Dahraro at mile 65 with part of old Dosii Wah 

15 

6 

Mirpnr at mile 65 with parts of old Leth Wah, 

Piru 

18 


Wah and Kahu Wah 

• •• 

f • • 

7. 

Bareji at mile 78 ... ... 

• •• 

ttt 

16 

8 

Dengan at mile 84 with distributary... 

• ft 

ttt 

21 

9 

Puran at mile 84 wsth distributary ... 

• •• 

• •• 

36 

10. 

Junasar at mile 95 ... ... ... 

• tt 

• •• 

21 

11 

Dulen at mile 95 with distributary ... 

t*t 

• •t 

12 

12 

Silor at mile 113 with distributary ... 

• •• 

• •• 

15 

13. 

Bagi at mile 117 ... 

• tt 

• •• 

10 


Minobs ex West Bbanch. 




14. 

Bhitaro at mile 7 with parts of old Kanwak 

Wah 

19 


and Leth Wah ... ... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

15 

Lahkaki at mile 7 with part of old Eahu Wah 

• •• 

11 

16 

Digri at mile 32 ... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

18 

17. 

Murid at mile 42 with distributary ... 

ttt 

• •• 

18 



Total ... 

334 
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The JamiAo is a perennial canal in the fullest sense of the 
word, hut it IS not adapted to navigation. It not only contains 
water throughout the year, save when it is closed for clearance and 
repair, hut its supply can he maintained at a uniform level. 
Thus land which receives flow imgation in the enjoys the 

same advantage in the 'labv season. Indeed the rahi supply is the 
better of the two, since the area of cultivation is less ; owing 
however to the reduced demand for water in the rahi season the 
full supply IS only admitted during thatpeiiod in alternate weeks. 
The canal used to he closed for repair and clearance for 6 or 6 
weeks from Apnl 1st, hut in 1905 it was not closed in order that 
foreign varieties of cotton might he grown. 

The rahi cultivation on the Jamrao amounts to about one half 
of the Jchaiif. Taking both Icharif and rahi together, about 
two-thu‘ds of the irrigation is by flow. The following table 
exhibits the cultivation on the Jamrao Cnnal and the revenue 
denved theiefrom ; 


Year. 


Cultivation 


Land rovcnno including rrater 
coas and cotton ceas 


190203 . . 

1903 04 ,,, ,, 

1904 05 . , 


Acrea 

2 , 63,490 

2 , 86,051 

2 , 65,262 


Ea 

7 , 95,999 

8 , 03,937 

7 , 87,876 


Average 


2 , 72,267 


7 , 95,937 


The area supplied by the Jamrao has been divided into 463 
villages or dehs, of which 393 are in the Thar and Paikar and 70 
in the Hyderabad District. Bach village has one or more water- 
courses from a minor canal, or distributary, or in a few cases 
direct from the canal itself. The outlets are designed to pass 
only a definite quantity of water sufficient for the culturable area 
of the village, and are capable of bemg increased or reduced in 
size according to requiiements. The total area commanded by the 
canal is 8,70,850 acres, or nearly 1,361 square miles, of which 
the Culturable area is 7,85,465 acres, more than one-third of which 
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wa^ annually cultivated during the three years ending witli 
1904-05. Throughout the Jamrao aiea the poweis of a Collector 
hoth under the Bombay Land Revenue Code and Bombay Act III 
of 1899 aie entrusted for the pieseut to a special officer called the 
Colonization Officer. 

Two-thu*ds of the Jamrao ti act is surveyed accoidmg to the 
square system adopted from the Punjab. The villages aie divided 
into Squares of 16 acies, except wheie they are bioken by loads, 
village-sites and similar obstacles to symmetiy. The squares aie 
demarcated by stones upon -which aie pimted then numbers. 
Each occupant is bound to sui round his squaie with a hano, or 
raised earthen ridge, and to subdivide it by similar ridges into 
petty numbers of one acre each. The latter aie the units 
of assessment. Each square leceives water fiom a definite 
watercourse and may not take it from any other. 

In the unsquared area the system is the same as that which 
obtains in other parts of the Piovmce, though each survey number 
IS only permitted to obtain water from a particular wateicouise 
and at a particular spot, as in the squaied aiea. This legulation 
is necessary for the puiposes of rotation. 

Rotation is generally enfoiced both in Uianfaiidi i abi, especially 
in the latter. It is only by means of a fair distiibution, which 
cannot be effected except by rota-tion, that sufficient watei can 
be supplied to all. But despite these arrangements the piactice 
of over-watering is almost universal and the cultivation is gene- 
rally speakuig poor. The three chief crops aie cotton, wheat and 
but the quality is infeiioi o-wing to over-watei ing and lack 
of manure. The yield of cotton is high owing to the length of 
time for which water can be given. The conditions on the 
Jamrao are favourable for the growth of foieign cotton, foi the 
inti eduction of winch measuies are being adopted. Rice culti- 
vation IS not permitted on the Jamiao. 

In consequence of the iiici eased supply of water made 
available in the Jamiao tract at the cost of Government, a watei 
rate varying f I om 2 annas to Re. 1-8 per acie is levied under 
section 55 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code The water supply 
being now uniform throughout this tiact, the extra late has been 
imposed in such a manner as to neutialize the inequalities of the 
existing assessments pending the lutioduchon of lensed seltle- 

41 
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ments. With new assessments the necessity for the water rate 
will disappeai . A rate is also leviq^i on all cotton wateied after 
October 31st, the amount is 10 annas per acre foi flow and 8 
annas for lift irrigation. This rate also disappears with the 
introduction of levised assessments. ‘ 
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Panjabis 
Other foreigners 
Junior Talpnrs 
Military pensioners 


1,272 

166 

57 

79 


Total ... 1,564 


The survey of the area irngated by the Jamrao was begun in 

1898 and completed in 1 900. Coloni- 
zation was commenced in 1901 and 
in 1905 was still continuing. The 
number and desciiptiou of colonists 
settled on the Jamrao up to July 31st 
1905 are stated in the margin. The Panjabis are mostly small 
land-holders fiom the Jalandai, Guidaspm* and Amntsar Dis- 
tricts ; the other foreign colonists comprise people from Eaj- 
putana and Cutcli. The area of land held on the J amrao under the 

Bombay Land Revenue 
Code is 3,02,266 acies; 
the lest is held under 
Bombay Act TTT of 1899 
in the manner stated in 
the margm. These 



Number 

Area 
(acres ) 

Capitalists’ giants 

199 

26,213 

Yeoman grants 

1,252 

149,348 

65,875 

Peasant grants 

1,842 


Total . 2,793 

231,436 


tenures are described in Chapter 1 K, 

The following table exhibits the financial results of tlie Jamrao 
Canal during the three years ending Avith 1904-05. 


Year 

1 

Capital 

expenditure to 
end of year 

1 

Gross 
revenue 
for year 

Net 

revenue 
for yeai 

Not return 
per cent 
for year 

1902-03 

Rb 

83,07,240 

Rs 

5,57,713 

Rs 

3,14,980 

3 79 

\ 1903 04 

84,62,623 

6,69,396 

4,30,617 

5 09 

\ 1904-05 

y 

82,59,134 

6,74,196 

3,17,883 ! 

^ 3 85 

Eastern Naba Canat.s District. 



\ The Irrigation District known as the Eastern ISTara Canals 
comprises the Eastern ISTara, the Mithrao Canal, the Heran Wah, 
toe Khipro Canal, the Thar Canal and the TTiral Wah, and is 
managed by an Executive Engineer whose headquarters are at 
Hyderabad. The aggiegate length of the Eastern Naia Canals 
js 3^0 miles and of them blanches 132 miles ^ the total annual 
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culfcivation is 275,873 acies, of which 84 per cent, is under flow 
11 ligation. 

The Eastern Nara is commonly spoken of as a natural branch 
of the Indus, though it does not appeal ever to have been so in the 
oidinai3’’ sense of the teim. The upper part of the river, as it 
existed before works were undei taken by the British Government, 
was simply a channel, or nairow valley, in the sand hills, 
through which sjiill ivatei fiom the left bank of the Indus 
above Rohii found its way to the desert. Below Mithiao there 
was a distinct channel thiough the alluvial plain to the sea, but 
this channel could be tiaced westwaids to its source from an 
ancient course of the Indus upon which Alor stood. There is 
little doubt howevei that the Eastern Naia maiks the couise of 
the Hakio, or Lost Elver of Sind, which at some peiiod subse- 
quent to the Aiab conquest abandoned its ancient bed and poured 
its flood into the Chendb oi Tndus.^ Upon Sir Bartle Ereie’s 
advice a survey of the valley was undertaken in 1852 and it 
was discoveied that more spill water escaped from the Indus to 
the Eastern Nai a than had pieviously been believed, but that, 
owing to the sandy natuie of the valley and especially to numer- 
ous immense hoUows in the desert, the water, except when a very 
laige flood occuried, was entiiely absorbed. Dams were imme- 
diately constiucted which diveited the stream from the sandy 
hollows in which it was absoibed to the alluvial plain extending 
south fiom Mithrao. The effect was magical. In three years 
the levenue lose fiom Es. 8,000 to Es 81,000, but after that the 
flooding of the plain became giadually less pioductive as the 
water sometimes did not dry up soon enough to admit of cultiva- 
tion. Also, the pasturage being valuable, the people did not 
wish to plough the whole and the result was a growth of coai se 
glass and jungle, the latter so dense in places that it was difficult 
to penetrate by daylight and impossible at night. 

In May 1359 the Naia Supply Channel from the Indus at 
Eohii was opened This was a cutting 12 miles long, leading 
from the iiver to the Eastern Nara. It cost about 5 lakhs of 
rupees. It was designed to discharge 8,4-13 cubic feet of water 
per second during the inundation, and in Older to prevent 

*The subject is exhaustively treated m Major Raverty’s paper ‘ The Mihrau of 
Sind and its Tributaries’ published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol LXI, Part I 
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enlaigement scouring and tlie consequent abstraction of too 
large a volume of water from the Indus^ the channel was cut 
into a spui of the low lange of hmestone hills which ciosses this 
paitofthe Indus valley. In addition to feeding the Eastern 
Haia the channel also supjihes water for a small area of cultiva- 
tion in the Sukkui District and Khan pur State. In 1885 the 
channel was deepened by 2^ feet and slight alterations effected 
in the head regulatoi at a cost of 1 ^ lakhs of lupees. In 1894 
fiuthei improvements weie made in connection with the Jamrao 
Canal. These consisted m loweiing the bed by 3^ feet more 
and rebuilding the head-iegulator at a total cost of Rs. 2,97,163. 
The regulator has now 13 spans of 11 feet, provided with iron 
gates and teakwood needles. The bed Avidth of the Channel 
at the legulator is 150 feet and its full supjily depth 23 feet. It 
IS lined with stone pitching and requmes no cleaiance The 
present supply admitted mto the channel is 13,000 cubic 
feet pei second duiing the inundation, fiom April 1st to 
September 30th, and 2,000 cubic feet per second duiing the 
rest of the year. The maximum discharge, measured on 
July 14th, 1905, with the upstream gauge on the head-iegu- 
lator showing 23 feet 4 inches and the down-stream gauge show- 
ing 19 feet 1 inch, was 22,000 cubic feet per second. The 
channel would abstract a still larger supply were it not regulated 
at the head. The capital expenditure on the Eastern Haia 
Supply Channel to 1904-05 was Rs 9,32,957. Though described 
here, this Channel is included in the Shikarpur Canals Distiict. 


The Eastern \Nara is now a peiennial steam and navigable 
throughout its length Including the Supply Channel, which is 
12 miles long, its total length from Rohri to the point wheie it 
dischaiges into the Dhoro Puran is 276 miles, but the stream is 


only maintamed for the pm’poses of uTigation for 216 miles, to 
the weir below the head of the Thar Canal near the Dhoro Karo 
Station on the Jodhpur Hydeiabad Railway. In addition to the 

regulator at the head of the Supply 
Channel, three regulators have been 
provided, namely a weir at the head 
of the Jamrao Canal in mile 100, a regu- 
lator at Makhi in mile 136, and a weir 
below the head of the Thar Canal at mile 216. Elood water from 
the liver noiih of Rohri occasionally passes into the Kara valley; 


Kharif lift 
Kliarif flow 
Eabi hft 
Eabi flow ' ^ 


11,019 

10,797 

1,321 

12,302 

Total 33,328 
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the last occasion was in September 1897, when a discharge 
of 65,000 cubic feet of water per second was measured in the 
Nara at the Jamrao head. The aveiage cultivation for the 3 years 
ending 1904-06 was 36,500 acies, of which the details are 
shown in the margin. The capital expenditure to 1904-05 was 
Es. 9,91,960, the average revenue Rs. 54,791 and the cost of 
clearance Es. 6,655. 

The benefit of this increased supply in the Eastern ETara was not 
felt until the constiuction of the Mithrao Canal enabled the water 
to be properly distributed for irrigational puposes. The history 
of the Mithiao is interesting as an instance of a canal constiucted 
through a desert plain where there was no labour available on the 
spot, wheie water even for drinking pm poses was difficult to 
procure and wheie, when the canal had been constructed, there 
was but a small resident population. A commencement of work 
was sanctioned in 1857-58, but, owing to the financial embarrass- 
ment of the period and the reduction of the Canal Department, 
construction pioceeded slowly. It was practically completed as 
an iriigation work in 1879, It takes off at the 136th mile of the 
Nara from the Makhi Dhand, a natmal depression embanked 
as a reservoir, and discharges mto the Kharo Kun, a lateial 
off-shoot of the Kara. 


The main canal, which traverses the Talukas of Sanghar, Khipro 
and Pithoro, is 93 miles long. The bed width at the mouth is 
80 feet and the average discharge is during the inundation 2,325 
cubic feet and through the labi season 1021 cubic feet per second. 
The canal affords a perennial supply. It has eight regulators, 
one at the head and others at the 3rd, 9th, 30th, 45th, 60th, 79ih 
and 89th miles. There are 9 branches, all regulated, with a com- 
bmed length of 62 miles ; they are the Eight and Left Branches 
at the 9th mile, the Old Dosu Wah, the New Dosu Wah and the 
Hmgorno Wah in the 29th mile, the Atna Wah at the 38th mile, 
the Dengan Wah at the 42nd mile, the Samaro Branch at the 

57th mile and the Darelo Branch at the 
79th mile. The average cultivation for the 
three years ending 1904-05 was 150811 
acres, of which the details are shown in 
the margm. The capital expenditure to 
1904-05 was Es, 18,79,848 and the average revenue Es. 3,76,349 


Kharif lift 
Kharif flow 
Eabi lift 
Eabi flow 


13,875 
1,01,289 
4,439 
. 31,208 

Total 1,50,811 
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and the cost of cleaiance Es. 18^009. The duty is 50 acies in the 
IclianfmdL 40 in the rah. 

The Heran Canal, completed in 1860, takes off fiom the Heran 
Taiai, a natural depiession connected -with the Maklii Dliand. 
It is not perennial, ceasing to flow in December. It is about 3 miles 
long and after passing thiough the Jalab Band, wheie it is 
controlled by a regulatoi, discharges into six piivate water- 
courses. The average cultivation is 1952 acies, of winch 820 are 
irrigated by flow. The capital expenditure to 1904-05 was 
Rs. 3,183, the aveiage revenue Es. 4,519 and the annual cost 
of clearance Es. 42. 


EHIPEO 

CANAL 


THAR CANAL 


The Khipro Canal is a small canal, 15 miles long, which takes 
off from the Naia at the 184th mile near the town of TThipio. 
It flows till about the end of November. The first eight miles 
were constiucted is 1871 and the rest in 1891. The canal has two 
regulatoi s, one at the head and the otliei at the tail. The aveiage 
cultivation is 3523 acies, of winch one third is iriigated by flow. 
The capital expenditure to 1904-05 was Es. 46,893, the average 
revenue Es 5,139 and the cost of cleaiance Es. 473. 

The Thar Canal, flmshed in 1867, takes off fiomtheNaia 
just above the weir in the 216th mile and thus obtains a 
perennial supply, but it is annually closed on the 1st of Decembei 
to avoid water-logging. The bed width at the head is 34 feet 
and the hlia')%f discharge in 1904 was 1175 cubic feet per second, 
the duty of water amounting to 50 acres per foot. The canal, 
which irrigates land in the IJmarkot Taluka, is 24 miles long and 
has 5 branches, all regulated, with a total length of 48 miles. 
They are the Eight Bianch at the 2nd mile, the Chhor Wah at the 
3rd mile, the Umarkot Bianch at the 7th mile, the Ehejraii 
Branch at the 13th mile and the Nur Wah at the 6th mile of the 
g Khejrari Bi anch. The average cultivation 
43,957 IS 56532 acres, of which the details are 
74 g 5 shown in the maigin. The capital 
expenditure to 1904-05 was Es. 7,66,015, 
the average levenue Es. 1,27,729 and the 
cost clearance Es. 8,792. 

Th^ Hiral Canal, completed in May 1903, leaves the Naia 
immediately opposite the mouth of the Thar Canal, and thus 


Kharif lift 
Kh^nf flow 
Eabl Ilf b 
Rabivflow 

\ Total 


URAL CANAL 
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tlie Pitlioro Taluta, is 19 miles long and lias 6 brandies, all 
legulated, ivitli a total length of 22 miles. These are the Goiadi 
and Rapuiavo at the 5th mile, the Boilo and Ahur at the 
8th mile and the Raiigni and Kandiaio at the 14th mile. The 
bed lYidth at the head is 16 feet and the aveiage hliaiif discharge 
in 1904-05 ivas 201 cubic feet pei second, whilst the 7 discharge 
was 154, the foimei doing a duty of 100 acres and the latter 

of 80. The canal discharges into the 
Naia. The average cultivation is 27551 
acres, of which the details aie given in 
the margin. The capital expenditure 
to 1904-05 was Rs. 2,18,054, the average 
levenue Rs. 47,949 and tbe cost of clearance Rs. 1,296. 


Kliarif lift; 
Kharif flow 
Ealn hfo 
Babi flow 


3,0S3 
12,809 
2,060 
. 9,699 

Total 27551 


hTnmeious and costl}’' embankments have been constructed with 
the ob 3 ect of letaimng ivithin the Naia channel the increased 
^^PPb’’ deiived fioni the improvements effected in the upper 
portion of the liver and of piotectmg fiom disastei, which might 
be occasioned by a spill of the Indus above Rohri pouring nncon- 
tiolled into the Nara valley, the cultivated lands south of the 
Makhi Dhand. 
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The embanl’ments designed to confine the waters of the Kara 
commence at the 100th mile, where the Jamrao Canal leaves it. 
Thus the right bank of the Nai a is protected by the Old Rata 
Band, 7 miles in length from the Jamrao head, and its extension, 
also 7 miles in length, which extends from the end of the older 
embankment to the Makhi Dhand Between 1854 and 1858 most 
of the depressions on the left flank of the Nara between Jamrao 
and the head of the Thar Canal were embanked. 

For the protection of cultivation the Jalab Band, which runs 
from the legulator at Bakhoia for a distance of 12 miles to the 
westward, was completed in 1873, and a continuation, called the 
Bakhoia Bakar Band, in 1893. The Mithrao is further protected 
by two embankments starting at the 9th mile. The right flank 
embankment runs due west for 9 miles, whilst the left flank 
embankment, completed in 1890 at a cost of Rs. 6,14,542, runs 
parallel to the canal for 84 miles. The cultivation on the Thar 
Canal IS protected by an embankment which, staitmg from the 
head of the canal, runs due south on the left flank of the Nara 
for a distance of 33 miles. On the right bank of the Nara the 
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Bhaiti Band runs from Khipro to the head of the Thar Canal, a 
distance of 13 miles, whilst an extension, known as the Bhaiti 
Band Extension, runs fiom the head of the Thar Canal foi* a 
distance of 18 miles southwards. This embankment was com- 
menced as a famine relief in 1900 and was completed subsequently. 

The following table exhibits the financial results of the 
Eastern Hara Canals during the three 3 ’’ears ending with 1904-05. 


Year 

Capital expenditure 
to end of year 

Gross 
rovenno 
for year 

Kot 

revenue 
for year 

Net return 
per cent 
for year 

1902 03 

Rs 

03.95,139 

Rs 

5,66,455 

Rs 

4,38,250 

6 77 

1903 04 

65,27,126 

5,02,699 

4,45,102 

6 83 

1904-05 

66,02,930 

5,81,467 

4,13,055 

6 26 
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The rcni cf£ agiicultural land is generally paid in produce, cash bents. 
lents bemg taken only on land in which mahktili crops are grown, 

1. c., those which are not susceptible of easy division, such as 
sugar cane, tobacco, cotton and vegetables. The produce rents 
fixed by custom vai}’’ with the character of the irrigation which 
the situation of the land allows or requires Wheie the land lies 
much above the level of the water irrigation is costly and the rent 
paid by the cultivator 18 low, but when the land can be wateied 
without the labour of lifting, rents aie higher. It is the land- 
loid’s dut}’ to pay the assessment and to clear the channel by 
which wat(*r comes to his land from a Government canal ; but, as 
staled 111 Cbapiei TX, he gets a rebate of a poi tion of the assess- 
ment if the channel is unduly long. 

The prevaihng lent for land cultivated by lift is ^ of the produce, 
the tenant supplying the seedcoin and manure. But sometimes 
the Zammdar supplies one or both and gets one half, or at least 
two-fifths. These aie matteis of accommodation and make it 
difficult to compai e the i ents obtained in diffei ent Districts. Other 
distuibmg elements are the condition of the land, whether it is 
leady for cultivation or lequiies cleaiance, and, in the latter case, 
whether the Zammdar or the hd) i is to clear it. So far as com- 
parison IS possible, it appears that lents aie highest in the more 
fertile parts of the Laikana, Sukkur and Upper Sind Piontier 
Districts, wheie the Zammdar’s shaie is f or even though the 
luUi provides seed and mauuie, and lowest in the Talukas about 
Hydeiabad. But such deviations from the general rate aie un- 
common. Even the tempting advantages offered by some of 'the 
new canals and the fact that theie is moie land waiting for labour 
tlvan labour waiting for laud, do not appear to have mateiially 

42 
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diminished the regard paid by both sides to the time-honoured 
rules of latm. Almost equally uniform is the rent of land irri- 
gated without labour, whether molci, hosi or saildbi, It is one half 
of the produce when the tenant suppbes seed and manure. But 
there are considerable variations in the Karachi District, where 
the conditions are sometimes peculiar Tn the hjial lands (see 
Chapter Y) of the Shahbandar and Ghoiabari Talukas for 
example, on which luxuriant crops of rice aie raised without even 
the trouble of ploughing, the landlord’s share is or even | But 
he supplies the seed. 

Land on which malisuli crops are to be grown is, as has been 
said, often let for a fixed cash rent. The amount demanded -will 
naturally be based on the estimated value of the landlord’s share 
of the crop if it were divided according to the custom of hatai ; 
consequently it is as variable as the productiveness of lands, much 
more so indeed, for other conditions come in, such as proximity to 
markets It is as futile therefore to advance any general state- 
ment about the rent of land in Sind as about the value of a hoise. 
Prom statistics furnished by local ofdcers it appeals that land is 
let for sugarcane cultivation at Rs 4 per acre and at Rs 60 The 
latter rate is obtamed at Sukkur : across the river at Rohn the 
maximum is Rs 20. The lents of vegetable gardens are as 
various. Cotton is the most equable of the mahsuli crops and a 
general statement may be hazarded that the rent of good cotton 
land ranges from Rs 6 to Rs. 16 per acre, the Zamindar paying 
the assessment. Taking that roughly at Rs. 2-8-0 an acre, a sum 
ranging from Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 12-8-0 remains to him as rent, out 
of which he must bear the cost of clearing the water channels. 
This result is worthless, however, for the cost of clearing the 
water channels is uncertain, while the assessment is probably 
much under the average on the cheap land and above it on the 
other. Calculations made in the Hyderabad District seem to 
justify the conclusion that the return on cultivated land ranges 
from about Rs. 3 to Rs 9 per acre per annum The value of an 
estate at these rates will of course depend on the average annual 
pr^brtion of its whole area which admits of cultivation. 

T«e earliest record of the prices of agricultural produce is con- 
taineli in the statements* showing the results of the sales of grain 

*^he ®ateraentB ■will be found m the Sind Papers presented to Parliament lu 1854, 
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collected bj the government as land revenue during the first few 
yeais of Biitisli lule. The statements fumisli the maximum, 
minimum and average rates lealised per hliardr, and the last, 
convei ted into lates per maundof 40 aie reproduced below : 


Description 
of gram 

1844-43 

1845 46 

1846-47 

January 
to March 
1849. 

1849-60 


Es 

A 

P 

Es A 

P 

Es A 

p 

Es. A P 

Es A 

p 

Bajn , 

1 

10 

6 

1 3 

2 

0 14 

S 

0 14 2 

0 14 

9 

Juan 

1 

11 

3 

0 12 

3 

0 12 

0 

0 9 10 

0 11 

8 

WJieat 

1 

4 

4 

0 14 

7 

1 1 

4 

0 15 4 

0 15 

3 

Wliito rico 

1 

6 

1 

0 13 

3 

1 0 

1 

0 13 2 

0 13 

4 

Ecd rice 

1 

0 

2 

0 14 

1 

0 11 

0 

0 13 2 

0 10 

6 

Jamba 

1 

10 

1 

1 10 

6 

1 15 

5 

1 6 10 

1 6 

0 

Eapo 

2 

2 

6 

2 1 

5 

2 5 

0 

1 7 11 

1 4 

0 









General 

average 



Average. 


Es A p. 
1 1 10 
0 14 7 
10 7 
0 15 7 

0 13 0 
17 6 

1 11 2 
12 2 


Probably more than one half of the gram in the maiket was 
disposed of at these sales and, communications being very 
imperfect, the goveniment held a quasi-monopoly of the trade 
and was in fact, as Sir George Clerk afterwards reported, a 
Master banyan.” Stocks were held back until prices had 
risen as high as they would go, or else supplied to the Commis- 
sariat at arbitrary rates The figures quoted may theiefore be 
taken as much above leal market values even in the laige 
towns. No comparison with remote rural villages is possible. 
The figures given for the last 10 years in Table XII are also for 
large towns and show that prices have more than doubled since 
the forties. Talring for comparison hdjri, which is more a staple 
food than any other, the aveiage lates for the past ten years in 
the six Distiicts have been as follows • 


Karachi .. 

Hyderabad 
Sukkur 
Larkana 

Thar and Parkar 
Upper Sind Frontier 

•The following equivalents have been 
24 inaunds, wheat 26 inaunds, rice, jamba 


J) 


51 

2 10 0 

9 1 6 

55 



“ 51 


51 


51 

“ 55 

2 3 6 

55 

5) 

11 

55 

2 12 5 

55 


11 

“ 55 

2 2 3 

51 


taken for the Viaiar — bajri and juaii 
and rape 21 mannds, 


14 4 se7s per rupee= Ks 2 12 5 per md 

15 3 
191 
18 0 
144 
18 7 
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The average of the whole is about Es. 2-7-0 per maund, against 
.Es. 1-1-10 realised 60 years ago. And it must be remembered 
r that, with the facilities for carnage of produce tliat now exist, 
the diiference can never be very great between the wholesale 
prices at the capital and m the fields, while there could scarcely 
be any relation between the two at a time when theie were neither 
roads nor bridges and a large pai-t of the country was under 
water fgr half the year.* The average price of each of the 
principal grains in each District during the last ten years is given 
below : 


District, 


Average rate per maund for 


Juan 


Wheat 


Kice 


Karachi . . 

Hyderabad 
Sukkor 
Larkana . . 

Thar and Parkar ... 
Upper Sind Frontier . , 


Its A p 
2 8 3 
2 9 7 
1 16 1 
2 3 10 
2 10 9 
2 0 0 


Eb A P 

3 10 9 
3 11 3 
3 2 10 
3 2 10 
3 9 8 
3 8 8 


Es A P 

3 14 9 

4 3 4 
3 10 8 

3 11 3 

I 

t2 15 9 

4 8 4 


Table XTT exhibits the average daily wage of skilled and un- 
skilled labour in each District during the ten years ending 1904-05. 
The figures have been obtained by careful inquiry and may be 
relied on as fairly correct ; but if we wisb to compare the earnings 
of the labourer to-day with those of his father, we must have 
recourse to the published official reports, and the comparison at 
once raises a suspicion of their trustworthiness. It is not only 
that the fluctuations are unaccountable, but that they make it 
appear that there has been no advance in the price of labour 
during the last thirty years. If this is correct, then there must 
have been some peculiar conditions at that time producing artifi- 
cial rates, and the comparison may as well be dropped. For the 

lu 1S47 Major Walter Scott wrote “I saw in last December large fields of lurbee 
^ out 20 miles east of Tatta, from which the people had merely cut the heads and 
en turned the cattle in to feed upon the leaves , and this at a time when fodder 
Dr the coarsest kind was excessively dear at Kurraohee ” 
j, Cheap red variety. 
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last ten years tlie daily wage of a common labouier in the liead- 
quaiter towns has stood, with little vaiiation, at 4 or 5 annas. 
This does not mean that he earns Its. 7-8-0 a month, hut that he 
could do so if he liked. The Siiidhi does not work more than he 
IS obliged and he inclines natuially towaids a conscientious 
obseivance of Fridays and saints days. But a large proportion of 
the day-laboureis are not Sind bis, but men who have come to 
Sind to make money and do make it. At railway stations and 
docks such men can often earn 8, or perhaps even 12, annas a day. 
A skilled labourer, a carpenter or mason, gets a rupee a day, or 
two annas more or less. Of couise these are not rural lates, but 
rural labour is seldom paid for in cash. The Sindhi, if left to his 
own devices, has little use for money. When the harvest is 
gathered, landlord and tenant and farm hands come together, 
with the carpenter who repaired the water wheel, the potter who 
made the chatties, the blacksmith who mended the tools and even 
the old maulvi who taught the little boys to lead the Tcoian , and 
each gets his share, large or small, according to the custom which 
nobody disputes. The village Bama is present also to appropriate 
each man’s share, except the landlord’s, in pait payment of the 
food and tobacco with which he has supplied him from week to 
week during the past season. Labourers who are not regular 
farm hands may be paid in money, but there are comparatively 
few such. At times of special pressme, like reaping time, the 
neighbours come togethei and help one anothei. It would be 
interesting, howevei, to know what the ordinal y earnings of a 
Sind peasant amount to in cash, and the followmg is an attempt 
by a well known native ofS.cial of wide experience to arrive at an 
approximation. Taking the area watered by one wheel as 10 acres 
and the produce at a fair, or rather a good, average as 40 kasas, 
or two thirds of a khardr per acre, we get 6 khardrs and 40 kdsas, 
or say 7 kliai di s, as the produce of the field, which, at a good 
price, namely Es. 40 per khardr, comes to Es. 280. Deducting 
from this the Government assessment, which may be put asEs. 20, 
and dividing the remainder into three equal parts, we get about 
Es. 86 for the Zamindar and Es. 174 for the hdns. For a field 
of 10 acres there will probably be four of them, each owning a 
pair of bullocks, and the share of each will be Es. 43-8-0. Even 
a Sindhi peasant, with a family of say three persons, cannot live 
for a year on this amount , therefore, unless he is able to engage 
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in rail cnltivaiion also, he invisi find some other work during the 
winter and such as road-making or canal clearance, or 

else he must live on liis generous Zammdar. Tlie way to do the 
last IS to got the Zamindiir to ho his security with the Bania for 
advances of food Avhicli he cannot possibly i opay. Among the liabi- 
lities which have brouglit so many Zamindiirs to insolvency the 
bad debts of liaris often form a heavy item. 

Another estimate puts the earnings of a hdi i from the lhanf 
crop at Rs. 30 to himself after paying for the keep of his 
bullocks. But both estimates present too dark a pictme un- 
less allowance is made for several ciicumstances winch often 
qualify them. In tlie first place the pai tners in ‘a field may 
bo a father and his son, or sons, so that the earnings of 
several indnuduals are combined to support one household. In 
the second many lidris own camels, which they give out for lifie, 
or cattle or goats, the produce of which they sell. The keep of 
these costs almost nothing, for the hiri has an understood light to 
graze them on the Zamindar’s waste lands. And there is yet an- 
other resource of which the fullest advantage is too often taken. 
Between the ripening of the grain and the final hatai in December 
there is a period of three or four months, during whicli the Mi i 
has the ciop entirely in his power. It is said that during those 
months the habitual dependence of many hdi is on the Bania is 
observed to cease almost entiiely. It must also be noted that the 
calculation made above is for a lift crop. The profits of a 
“ flow ” crop are almost as much greater as tlie labour required 
for it IS less, for the difference in the assessment is insignificant. 
The general opinion of those who have the best means of forming 
one is that Rs. 100 would be a fair guess at the average annual 
income of an industrious hdri. Tins will suppoit in comfort a 
family of three or four x^ersons, being in fact more than a dn,y 
labourer in the country can earn. 

It is generally admitted that the peasantry of Sind axipear to 
lea!>d a happy and eas}", not to say rather indolont, life. Their con- 
dition is worst m the coast Talukas, wheiea malarious climate and 
the uncertainties of agriculture dependent on floods continually 
depr^s them. On the othoi- hand the peasantry of Tipper Sind, 
wher^niost of the irrigation is by flow, are better off than even 
those in the Hyderabad District. Upon the whole there is no 
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doubt that tbe position of the indigenous farm labom’er has im- 
proved much since the conquest. His style of living has changed 
little, except that he eats rather better food and wears more warm 
clothing, but his ordinary means of livehhood are less precarious 
and the greatly increased demand for labour in other directions 
has made him more independent. The extension of peasant pro- 
prietorship which has resulted fiom the present settlement has 
also opened a door of ambition, of which the industrious and 
frugal are freely talnug advantage. The non-agricultural classes, 
in the large towns at least, show every outward sign of prosperity. 
The whole standard of living has risen among the Amils, from 
whom the clerical estabhshments of Government offices and mer- 
cantile firms aie mainly drawn. Tables, chairs and other articles 
of European furniture have become necessities, the use of tea is 
geneial and cigarettes are afEected by the young and fashionable. 
The expectations of a young Amil, as regards salary, are much 
highei than those of a Brahman of similar attainments in Bombay. 

That the great majority of the cultivatmg classes are in debt 
goes without saying and does not necessarily imply that they aie 
not well off. For people so constituted that they cannot keep 
money, or so situated that it is not safe for them to keep it, 
the best practicable arrangement may be to live always on the 
anticipated earmngs of the future and possess nothing in the 
present, and this was the modus vivendz adopted by the 
humbler classes throughout India. In Sind they were foitunate 
in being as a rule attached to a landlord who was debarred 
by his religion from taking any interest for the advances 
which his principles and his advantage alike prompted him 
to give them ; and those of them who serve well-to-do Musalman 
Zammdars enjoy that advantage still. It is a very general prac- 
tice for the Zamindar to maintain his hdns during the working 
season and to recoup himself at the hatai. Those who are obliged 
to seek the help of the village Bania have their earumgs reduced 
by his chaiges foi inteiest, which range from 18 to 36 per cent, 
exclusive of subsidiary exactions. An inquiry made in 1901 into 
the condition of the hdns in four selected villages in each Taluka 
in the Nara Yalley showed that, out of 1,774 of these men, employ- 
ed in 67 holdings large and small, theie were 811 who were not 
obliged to boirow, 306 who borrowed fiom their Zamindars and 
1,157 who borrowed from the village Banias. In less favoured 
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regions than the Nara Valley the propoition of hdris able to live 
without loans Avould probably be found to be much smaller. 

The position of the Zamindar has not improved under British 
rule. That he should retam liis feudal power and patriarchal 
authority was not to be expected and the British policy was from 
the begiiimng dneeted to encouraging the humbler tillers of the 
soil to aspiie to independence. But it was no part of that policy 
to reduce the natural leaders of the people to insolvency and force 
them to part with their ancestial estates. This nevertheless was 
the almost immediate effect of the inti eduction of i egular British 
administration At tiie time of the conquest the whole of the 
land m Sind, exclusive of jfigirs, was either in the possession, or 
under the protection, of the large Zanundiiis designated by Sir 
E. James “Lords of the Manoi.” Smallei landlords and even 
peasant proprietors existed, but acknoivledged the rights of, the 
chief lord by paj^ment of laimJ' This was almos t the only ai i nnge- 
ment possible undei such a government as then was and in a coun- 
try in which cultivation depended absolutely on large woiks of 
irrigation involving capital and organised laboui. The land- 
holders, large and small, weie Musalmans like the cultivators 
under them. The Hindus in Sind were not of an agiicultuial 
class, noi would the position of a Hindu landholder havq been 
tolerable under the Mirs. Theiefoie, while the Zamindar and the 
cultivator alike looked to the Bama foi money ivhen the}’" needed 
it, and he fleeced them of as much of the produce of the laud as 
he could, he had no desiie for the land itself. But the introduc- 
tion of oui Civil Courts in 1866 changed all that. Tn the woids 
of Mr Mountford (Pamphlet on Relations between Debtor and 
Creditor) “The facilities offered by the Civil Couits for lecovery 
of debt, the enforced sale of land in execution of a decree, the 
value \land had acquired owing to the security of tenure, the ad- 
mirable opportunities that the Civil law afforded to the stronger 
intellect for cheating and deluding the weaker intellect, stimulated 
the money-lender to advance fai in excess of what had been 
his foriAer limit, viz. the surplus of the Zamiudar’s crop.’’ 
The mtroHuction m the preceding year of the uufoitunate “dif- 
fused” se^lement Cl uelly assisted him. Under it the Zamindar 

* Supposed A te derived by reduplication fiom lap, a handful Ifc means the two 
hands full (Sconce, a “gowpen”) of giain, oi anything else, and is a common teim 
for a common cl»ni in business. 
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had to pay assessment on all the land that he claimed, though the 
greater part of it might he nmiiigated and ineapahle of yielding 
any return. Dehaiied by a veiy natural sentiment from parting 
ivith any part of his paternal acies, he mortgaged the good to pay 
the demands of Goveinmcnt on the bad and found the Bapia only 
too •willing to accommodate him. The matter ended in the "trans- 
fei of both to the Bania, who piomptly lesigned the bad and kept 
the good. The wholesale luin of the heieditaiy landholdeis soon 
became too seiious a niattei to be ignored, whether regarded from 
the standpoint of justice or policy. It was commonly attributed 
to then* extiavagance, but this was fai from being the whole 
tiuth. Them genei osity and hospitahty are proverbial, but per- 
sonal extiavagance appeals to be the exception and not the rule. 
Fiom inquiiies made thiough the District officeis in 1896 Sil 
E. James deduced the folloivmg percentages. Extravagant^ 
^3 per cent; Piudent but m debt fiom causes beyond their con- 
tiol, 59 per cent ; Well-to-do, 18 pei cent. It is worth' not- 
ing that in the Cppei Siiid Eiontiei Distnct, with its Baluchi 
landholdeis, theie aie only 15 under the fiist head, but 75 under 
the second, while in Thar and Parkar, wheie the Zamindars arfe 
mainly Sodha Rajputs, theie are 50 per cent under the first head. 
As landlords the old Zamiudais are admittedly generous towards 
their tenants, and as a wheel in the administrative machinery they 
aie almost indispensable, Of the Hindus who supplanted them 
Sir E. James says, A small proportion are good and toleiant 
landlords, wanting however the powei and infiuence over the ac- 
tual cultivators possessed by their Muhammadan -neighbours. 
The majority are mere rack-renters.” The small proportion con- 
sists no doubt of men of a better class who have bought land, as 
an investment, and the majority of village Banias. In 1876 "the 
'first Sind Encumbered Estates Act was passed with the view of 
saving Zamindars paying moie thanRs. 300 assessment per annum 
who were hopelessly encumbered. It remained open to applicants 
for only six months and the Banias did their best to dissuadfe 
Zamindars from the humihation of seeking its protection, and 
though Act NX of 1881 gave another opportunity for six months, 
only 477 estates were taken charge of and the current of 
rum was scarcely checked. In 1896 Sir E James submitted a 

very full report to Government on the whole subject, m wh],p^^.flj^ 
43 
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following significant facts were disclosed : 

1. More than 42 per cent of the aiahle land in the Prov- 
ince was owned, or held in beneficially possession under 
mortgage, by Hindus. 

2. Por every acre taken by a Hindu from Government 
about 3 acres were bought from Musalinans. 

3. During the preceding seven yeais the land parted with 
^ by sale, or by mortgage with possession, to Hindus 

amounted to more than 22 per cent of the whole oc- 
cupied area : some of this was probably the same land 
mortgaged twice over. 

In the same year the second Sind Encumbered Estates Act 
(XX of I896j was passed and a full time Manager was appointed 
in April of the following year. This Act also was applicable only 
to estates paying Rs. 300 a year or more as assessment. Dp to 
the end of 1904-05 the number of estates admitted to the protec- 
tion of it was 712. Of these 168 had been returned to their 
owners in a solvent condition. The aggregate claims against 
these estates amounted to Rs. 45,67,566, of which Rs. 32,70,785 
weie admitted by the landholders. The majority of the estates 
under liquidation are leased, but some are departmentally manag- 
ed. The Manager is directly under the Commissioner in Sind and 
has under him an Assistant and two Deputies. These appoint- 
ments have been filled by Mukhtyarkars. The cost of these and 
the subordinate establishment is a charse against the estates 
under management, and so are the amounts allowed for mainte- 
nance to the owners of the estates. The Act of 1896 has been 
amended in some particulars by Act II of 1906. 

Two other enactments, the Agricultuiists and Land Improve- 
ments Loans Acts of 1884 and 1883 respectively, have greatly 
Wssisted the landholders, especially since the Deccan Agricultuiists 
Relief Act was brought into force in Sind in 1901. The effect of 
the last Act has been to destioy the ciedit of the agriculturist and, 
curiously enough, of the Bania also, foi he generally owns laud 
ndw and is leady to take advantage of his position as an agricul- 
turist against the larger capitalist fiom whom he borrows to 
canV on his business. The consequent difficulty of obtaining 
money is maintained by some to have done much injury to agri- 
cultur^ and it might well have had this effect without the JLioans 
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Acts. The combined effect of them in restraining both extortion 
and extiavagance and lelieving the difficulties of the poorer 
Zammdars appeals to be beyond question. The extent to which 
advantage has been taken of the two Loans Acts in each District of s 
the Province is shown in Table NT. The reason for the very limited 
loans for Land Impiovement in Thar and Parkaristhat much ojC 
the cultivation depends on ram and no improvement is practicable*. 
The condition of the Zammdars has also improved with their own 
advance in education and general enlightenment. Many of the 
large estates aie well managed and free from debt; but indebted- 
ness, in a greatei or less degiee, is still the noimal condition of 
the petty landholder. 

Though the gi eater part of the population lives on borrowed 
money, money-lending is not often a profession by itself. The 
rural Bainais first a shop-keeper and then a money-lender and he 
contiives to make the one business ancillaiy to the other. He ad- 
vances to the cultivator everything that he reqmres on condition 
that the cultivator parts with his crop to no one but himself. As 
a seller his rates are high and lie charges interest on all credit 
transactions , but as a buyer they are very low and he demands 
discount on his purchases. So he takes parings from every trans- 
action and it is impossible to calculitte what the poor cultivator 
really pays for his assistance. The nommal rate of interest is 
either pa^se rupaiyo, i. e. one pice per rupee per mensem = 18 per 
cent per annum ; or sawdi, or panjoth^ i. e. 25 per cent for the 
season; or iaJi^e mpa%yo, i.e. 2 pice per rupee per mensem, 
which IS 36 per cent per annum. Much higher rates are de- 
manded in some cases and have been allowed by Civil Courts, 
and though the Deccan Agriculturists Belief Act has com- 
pelled the Bania to reduce his ostensible interest on mortgage 
transactions to 12 per cent, he has little difB.culty m evafimg the 
restnction m effect. His accounts are kept in a manner that 
almost eludes audit and in a language which neither his debtors, 
nor the judges of the Civil Courts, can read; hence he is free to 
practise many devices whereby debits are swelled and credits 
shrunk. The extent and vaiiety of these revealed by the inquiries 
first held under the Encumbered Estates Act was appalling. All 
this, be it noted, is apphcable only to the petty rural Banias and 
not to all of them ; the absolute integrity of the great Banias of 
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Shikaipur and Kardclii has always been proverbial. The pre- 
vailing rate of interest in transactions between dealers is 6 per 
cent. Private persons borrowing mone}’- on the secuiity of house, 
or other, property, pay from 9 to 12. Excepting in Kaiachi town, 
iwhere much business is done on Euiopean lines, there is scarcely 
any banking in the ordinary sense of the term. Musalmans will 
have nothing to do with usury as a rule, and the Hindu 
merchant who lequiies more capital than he has of his own 
receives deposits, repayable on demand, at from 3 to G per cent. 
Eeirnttance and exchange aie usually blanches of the business of 
merchants and commercial agents. 

The man who has money to invest in !3ind, be he Musalman 
or Bama or pensioned Amil, looks instinctively towards land. 
^Hot only is it profitable under the very light assessments now 
'prevailing, but the possession of it imparts consequence Money 
is often expended on residences for the use of the owners, but 
house property is not in demand as an investment for profit. Even 
in Karachi most of the bungalows of the Europeans are owned 
not by Hindus or Musalmans, but by Pdrsis. Government paper 
-and other secuiities find still less favour. To many still nothing 
seems better than the good old way of converting superfluous 
“money mto gold and silver ornaments. 
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Sind is noiv in communication by lail witli all parts of India 
and ivitli Baluchistan up to the Afghan boundar}’-, oi rather, a 
little beyond it. A passengei from Karachi can get to Multan 
(o76 miles) in less than 23 hours, on to Lahore (208 miles moie) 
in about 12 houis, and from Lahoie to Calcutta (1,264 miles) in 42 
houis. Ho can get to Quetta ^^38 milesj in 27^ liouiSj 
and loss than 7 houis moie will take him to the Afsrhan 
frontiei Eiom Kaiachi to Bombay (993 miles^ is a louiney of 
47 houis. Evei}’’ 3 ear sees piogiess in the expediting of mail 
tiains and the time occupied in all these 30uineys will be leduced. 
To Bombay’- theie is an alternative route by sea. Two lines of 
passenger steamers, the British India Steam Navigation Company's 
and the Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s ('Shepherd’s) ply 
regulaily between the two ports, the former of which has a weekly 
mail senuce each way timed to meet the Enghsh mails. The 
contract time for the voyage is 33 hours. Erne passenger steamers 
of the Ellerman line leave for England at intervals of less than 
a month, the distance being less than that from Bombay by 200 
miles, and steamers of other lines pass frequently between Karachi 
and ports in Europe. Between Karachi and the Persian Gulf 
there is a bi-weekly service of mail steamers belonging to the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. The internal commumcations 
of Sind have developed as rapidly and must seem mmaculous to 
those still living who remember the days of the Mirs. These 
divide themselves naturally under the heads of Road, Rail and 
Water. 

Roads. 

In 1851 Sir Barbie Frere found in all Sind not a mile of bridged 
or of metalled road, not a masonry bridge of any kind, in fact, 
not five miles of any clear ed road”. Roads in truth are not a 
Sindhi institution. The sandy plain lies before the camel, to go 
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wliitlier lie listetli. Wlien the inundation came and the camel 
could not go, it created over all the land waterways for boats or 
floats of reeds and giass. But there were well recognised routes^ 
by which the traffic between the large towns was carried on in the 
dry season, avoiding insuperable obstacles. Such were the route 
fiom Karachi to Shikarpur, from Karachi to Kotri and, by ferry, 
Hyderabad, fiom Hyderabad to Tatta and Lakhpat, to Jodhpur, 
to Multan. Eoad making began in earnest with Sir Bartle Pieie 
and now a complete netwoik of roads has overspread the length 
and breadth of the Province. Many of the most important of 
them are merely tiaeks still, for nothing more is leqmied. In 
the Upper Sind Prontier they are commonly covered with river 
glass that feet and wheels may not sink too deep in the soft dust. 
In the south they are merely banks of earth raised above the level of 
the nce-fields But whatever the character of the tiack may be, 
bridges are essential in a country which is reticulated with canals, 
and these have been built by the hundred. As a somewhat de- 
tailed itineraiy of each District is given in the B Volume pertain- 
ing to it, only the chief tiunk roads need be mentioned here. 

Prom Karachi there are two trunk roads leading eventually to 
the north of Sind, which meet at Sehwan. One is the old trade 
route, which passes two miles to the west of Thano Bula Khan 
and goes up the valley that separates the Khirthar and Laki 
Ranges of mountains. Before it reaches Sehwan a branch takes 
to the left, passes round the south of the Manchhar Lake and so 
through Johi, Kakar, Mehar, Kasirabad and Ratodero, to 
Shikarpur. The mam road in use now goes north from Sehwan 
by Dadu to Larkana, keeping close to the lailway Imeforthe 
most part, and thence to Shikarpur and Jacobabad. The other 
route from Kaiachi takes an eastward direction first to Gharo 
and Tatta, and then, turnmg northward, goes by Jeiiuck to Kotri 
and thence, by Manjhand apd Laki, to Sehwan. As a regular 
route to the north this was fiist made practicable by Sir Bartle 
Prere^ road ovei the Laki hills. At that time the Indus, which 
is som4 miles away now, washed the foot of the precipitous heights, 
so that travellers had to cross and recross the liver in order to get 
past them. 

Prom HVdeiabad, which is connected with the Karachi-Sehwan 
road by tliA Koti ’ idge, roads go to Tatta and Lakhpat, to 
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Jodhpur aud to Multan. The first passes h}’- the bridge over the 
Indus at Gidu Bandar to Kotii, fioin which xdace to Tatta it is 
jiait of the Karachi road mentioned above. Eiom Tatta it takes 
a south-easteilj diiectionand, ciossing the Indus by a steam feriy, 
enters Saidpur and Sujawal, wliencc it takes neaily a straight 
course to Miighulbln'n, and fiom there, thiough a salt waste, to a 
musafiikhana built by the Rao of Cutch on the Koii creek. The 
creek is tlien crossed in boats and Lakhxiat is i cached. 

The load fioin Iljdeiabild to Jodhimr goes by Tando Allahyai, 
Mirpurklias and Sli.idiimli to Umaikot. Prom Umaikot the road 
lies through i he heavy sandhills of the deseit to Gadra on the 
cast boundary of Sind, ivliich is 75 miles fiom Jodhpui. 

The road from Hyderabad to Multan goes noith over the feiry 
on the old Fuloh to Matiari and Hala and then, keeping generally 
within 8 01 10 miles of the iivei,it jiasses through Saidabad, 
Salciaiid, Ksizi Ahmed, Daulatpur, Moio, Naushahro, Bhina and 
Hjllani. avoiding Kandiaio. Be 3 ’ond Ualani it leaves the 
nyderabad District and cntcis Khairpur territory. From Khairjnir 
ierritoi}' it eincrges at Rohii, whence bj' Pano Akil, Gliotld and 
Ubauro it gels to Kamu Shahid and enters the Bahawalpui 
terntor}'. 

Theie aie no tolls in Sind. Fcirics are of course numerous. 
The ponei of declaiing what are Public Femes, establishing new 
ones and closing old, as also of fixing fares and authoiising ex- 
enixitionSj is vested in the Commissioner under Boinbaj'' Act II of 
1SG8. Subiect to him the Collectois have the contiol of the 
fenicsin their lespectivc Distiicts and can lease them foi any 
period not exceeding one }’ear. They also deteimine the number 
of boats to be kept up at each fcriy, their capacity and eqmpmeiit 
(which includes a ceilain number of Uniba and senahiim, i c., 
gourds and tanned goat skins as lif e-buoys, j the crew to be 
maintained the maximum number of jiassengeis and weight of 
goods to be earned and othei matteis piovided for in the contract 
form. The lease is sold by auction and the purchaser is entitled 
to one third of all eaiuings; the balance goes to the men under 
him who piovide the boats and woik them. All proceeds of 
Public Femes are ci edited to the Local Fund of the Distiict in 
which they aic situated. When a Public Feriy plies between two 
Distiicts the pioceeds aie divided in the proportion determined by 
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■fcliG ConmiissioiiGr. BoforG tliG Indus was Ijrid^Qd atiSulckui aiid 
Eotii there weie Public Steam Peiries at both places. There is 
only one now, which phes across the Indus from Machhi’s village 
m the Sujawal Taluka to the mouth of ihe Baghar in the Tatta 
Taluka. This is sold for the year for moie than Es. 10,000. It 
IS known as the Saidpui-Tanka Peiiy. The boat femes over the 
Indus and canals number in all more than a bundled, besides 
some of a tempoiaiy cliaractei. A list of those in each District 
will be found in the B Volume pei taming to it. 

r 

Eailways. 

It was in December, 1855, that an agreement was enteied into 
by a company (afterwards named the Scinde Eailway Company) 
with the Honourable East India Company’s Government foi the 
coiistiuction of a line of lailway to 30111 the ton ns of Karachi 
and Kotii. The view with which this line was projected is 
narrated under Trade. The hist sod was turned by Sii Bartle 
Fiere, with imposing ceiemony, on 29th April, 1858, and the 
line was opened foi tiaffic on 13th May, 1861.'^ The track was 
single and the hue was laid on the standard gauge of 5 feet 
6 inches. In the meantime (m August, 1857) the Act of Pai- 
hament incoi porating the ^‘'Scinde Eailway Company ” had been 
succeeded by another Act which empoweied the Company to make 
and maintain the Punjab Eailway fiom Multan to Lahoie 
and Amritsar, and to maintain communication between Hydei- 
abad and Multan by means of steam boats.” These weie the 

Indus Steam Flotilla” mentioned under Navigation. So the 

Scmde Eailway ” grew to be the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Eail- 
way, and the length of its hues incieased from about 105 to 
693 miles. Seventeen jeais passed and a State railway from 
Kotri to Khanpur, completed in March, 1878, connected the 
epsting hues and superseded the Indus Steam Flotilla. The next 
step was a line from Euk on the Kotii-Sukkur section, to Sibu 
winch was opened in three sections, the 1 st in^ 1880 and the last 
111 1888. Next year the Lansdowne Budge, connecting Sukkur 

*rie firsfe portion of line laid tvas one connecting Kiamari ‘vvith the Railway 
irorkshopp, ivhich swerred from the present mam line near the City Station and 
crossed\ the creek not far from -where the boathouse noiv stands It -was opened m 
Jannary^SSS Another construction hue, -ivhich can still be plainly traced^ ran 
fiom theXvOrtshops to Ghizn Bandar By this locomotires and heavy material ivere 
taken to tlhizn, hence, by a circuitous -watei^ioute, they iveie got up to Kotii, , 
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with Rohri, was opened by H. E. Lord Reay on 27th March. 
Before this the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway had ceased to be. 
Its contract with Go^einment having expired^ it was taken over 
by the State on 1st January, 1886, and amalgamated with the 
Punjab Northern, the Indus Valley, and the Sind Pishin Rail- 
ways in one imperial system under the name of the North- 
Western Railway. 

The line from Sukkur to Notri was frequently breached, which 
caused vexatious interruptions of communication -with Rarachi 
and the North-west Eiontier and dislocated the export trade. 
On these grouuds it was decided to have an alternative line on the 
left bank of the troublesome river. In 1892 a single track line 
had been opened from Hydeiabad eastward as far as Shadipali, 
and now a line was started from Rahoki Station on this line, 

miles east of Hyderabad, and carried to Rohri, a distance of 
178*54 miles. This was opened for coaching trafB.c on 15th Decem- 
ber 1896 and since the completion of the Kotri bridge it has 
become the mam loute to the Punjab, reducing the distance by 
about 38 miles. That bridge was completed and opened for traffic 
on 25th May, 1900. 

Other additions to the system were the construction of a line 
3*06 miles in length from Karachi City to Kiamari, opened on 
16th June 1889, the doubling of the same on 30th June 1897, and 
the doubling of the whole hne fiom Karachi to Kotri, which was 
completed on 3rd May 1898. 

A branch hue of the North-Western Railway system from 
Hyderabad to Badin, a distance of 61| miles, was opened for traffic 
on 15th October 1904. The track is single and on the standard 
gauge. An extension of this line across or round the Rann of 
Cutch, to meet the Bombay Baroda and Central Indian Railway at 
Yiramgam, affoiding through communication without break of 
gauge from Sind to Bombay, is expected to be undertaken shoitly. 

The North-Western Railway is conti oiled in all departments by 
a Manager, with two Deputies and one Assistant, who has his 
headquarters at Lahore. Theie are three departments, which are 
quite distinct from each other each has its own controlling head 
under the Manacrer. These aie the Engmeer-m-Chief, with three 

O 

Deputies, who has his headquaiteis at Lahore and is responsible 
for the buildings, roads, bridges &c. ; the Traffic Superintendent, 
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With two Deputies, also at Lahore, who is responsible for the 
working of the traflS.c ; and the Locomotive Superintendent, with 
two Deputies, also at Lahoie, who is concerned only with the 
mamtenance of the rolling stock. The whole line is divided into 
three Districts, each of which has its own Executive Engineer, 
District Traffic Superintendent and District Locomotive 
Superintendent, who manage their own departments within 
their Districts. Sind includes two Distncts. One is the 
Karachi District, with its headquarteis at Karachi, which 
extends, by Kotri, to Dadu on the light bank and Pad-Idan 
on the left bank of the Indus, and includes also the Badin line. 
The other is the Sukkur District, with Sukkur for its headquar- 
ters, which embraces the continuation of the two lines above- 
mentioned from Dadu and Pad-Idan to Rohn, the Ime from Rohri 
to Khanpur m the Bahawalpur State, and the Ime from Euk 
station on the Dadu-Kotn branch to Sibi. On the Rohri-Khan- 
pur section Reti is the last Station in Sind. 

The country traversed by the hne is flat tliroughout, except at 
the pass over the Laki Hills, and the only difficulties encountered, 
either in the construction or woikmg, aie those imposed by canals, 
nvers and floods. These aie serious. The Karachi-Kotii section 
crosses nearly the whole of the diamage of the Kohistan, which 
involves the necessity of maintaining nearly 200 bridges, including 
meie culverts but also including large and costly structures hke 
the bridges over the Malir and Baian nveis. In 1861-62, that is, 
withm two years of the completion of the railway, this section of 
the line was damaged to an extent that cost more than 7 lakhs of 
rupees to repair. The Malii budge has been partly washed away 
repeatedly and has been practically rebuilt more than once. 
During the cyclone of May 1902 the Ime w^as so seriously breached 
near Dabeji Station that all traffic was stopped for five days. In 
this section of the line there aie at present the following stations. 
The mileage is reckoned from Kiamari. 


Kiamari 
Karachi City 


Karachi Cantonment 

Dngh Road 
Malir ... 

I Landhi 

Dabheji... 


Mileage. 

* « 

Ran Pethani 

Mileage 

48 

3 

Jnngshahi 

56 

5 

Brandabad 

66 

12 

Jhimpir 

76 

15 

Meting 

88 

17 

Bholaii ... 

101 

26 

Kotri Junction.. 

108 

37 
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The portion of the line on the left hank of the Indus from Railways. 
Hyderabad passes through country in which there are no streams, 
nor violent floods, and though there are numerous bridges over 
canals and watercourses (189 between Kotri and Pad-Idan) they 
are not often subjected to serious assault. The most important 
one IS that over the Euleli, which has four spans of 60 feet. 

The followmg stations are on this section. 



Distance 


Distance 


from 


from 


Kotn 


Kotn 

Hyderabad 

5 

Bandhi 

102 

Tando Thoro 

• • • • • 

Pad Idan 

115 

Rahoki 

12 

Bhiria Road 

122 

Khatian Road 

14 

Kandiaro Road 

130 

Allahdino Sand 

19 

Mahrabpur 

139 

Oderolal 

29 

Setharja ... 

147 

Tando Adam 

39 

Ranipnr 

153 

Shahdadpur 

51 

Gambat 

157 

Limdo ... 

59 

Tando Mastikban .. 

166 

Sarhan... 

66 

Rbairpnr Mir’s ... 

175 

Nawab Shah 

77 

Begmanji 

182 

Bucheri 

85 

Rohn Junction 

191 

Daur 

93 




The Kotri-Eohri line on the right bank of the Indus, running for 
a great part of the distance very near to the river, is frequently 
exposed to danger by its vagaries. The embankments raised for 
defence against this danger pertain, however, to the Irrigation 
Department, for the whole country needs protection as much as 
the railway. Another danger, which it also comes witbm the 
function of the Irrigation Department to deal with, is from floods 
originating at breaches in the Kashmor Band These are prompt- 
ly dealt with, and have given little trouble of late Traversing 
a copiously irrigated country, this portion of the hue has of course 
a very large number of bridges. Some of them are large, the one 
over the Aral near Sehwan has 10 spans of 28 feet and that 
over the Dunsterwah, a mile further on, 14 spans of 28 feet. The 
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following stations are on tins section. 


Koiri Junction 

Mileage 

• • 

Petaro 

13 

Hnerpur 

20 

Budapur ... 

25 

G-opang 

35 

Man] hand 

42 

Sann 

54 

Amri 

67 

Laki 

76 

Sehwan . . 

87 

Bubak Road 

95 

Bhan .. 

101 

Kbudabad 

107 

Dadu .. 

113 

Phul]i... 

122 

Piaro Goth 

128 

Sita Road 

135 



Mileage 

Bahshah . . 

... 141 

Badhan 

. . 146 

Sihar 

.. 162 

Badeh 

.. 158 

Dokri 

... 162 

Bakrani Road 

... 169 

Liirkana 

. . 177 

JMahiota .. 

183 

Raundero 

. 189 

Rasrat 

. 192 

Madeji Road 

.. 198 

Allabdadani 

. 205 

Ruk Jnnctm 

.. 211 

Bagarji 

... 217 

Shahpur 

.. 221 

Sukkur 

... 226 

Rohri Junction 

. 228 


The portion of the Ime which lies between Rohri and the Masu 
Wahj a mile to the west of Mirpui’ Station, passes through very 
troublesome country, being exposed to heavy floods, especially 
when the Indus changes its course as it did in 1906 just above 
Sarhad Station. On that occasion it cut in four miles from its 
old bed and flowed within a mile of the Railway Station In this 
length of 48 miles (excluding the Eastern Hara Supply Channel 
near Rohri) there are 57 major bridges, with a total wateiway 
'of 12,300 feet lineal, almost all in spans of 40 feet ^ and 32 minor 
bridges, with a total waterway of 204 feet lineal. In the 
8 miles between the Masu W ah and Sarhad Station there is more 
than a mile of waterway. Beyond the Masu W ah floods used to 
give much trouble^ but the construction of the Minchin Band in 
Bahawalpur territory has made these a thing of the past. But 
4he multitude of canals and flood channels renders a very large 
number of bridges necessary in this portion also and some of them 
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are of large size. The following Stations are npon this line. 


Eohri Junction 
Mando Dairo 

• 

DistanoB 

from 

Rohri 

• 

Sangi 


11 

Pano Akil . 


19 

Mahesar 


26 

Grhotki . . 

• 

35 

Sarhad 

• • 

42 

Mirpur Mathelo 

« • « 

50 

Daharki 


59 

Kobar 

Reti 


70 


This line is now heing doubled. 


The line to Badin is exposed to little danger and has no large 
bridge. The following are the stations on it. 


Hyderabad 


Mileage 

• • • • » • 

TTbathar 


12 

Tando Muhammad Khan 

22 

Math 

• • 

32 

Palh 

• • • 

40 

Talhar 

• 

47 

Peeru Lishaii 

• •• 

55 

Badin 

• • 

62 


Railways. 


Besides the multitude of little bridges referred to above there the 
are the two great bridges that span the Indus. These deserve ^^bridge”^ 
description. The Lansdowne Bridge crosses the Indus between 
Sukhur and Eohri, where from 1879 till 1889 the railway tiaffic 
was conducted by a steam ferry, which took the wagons over, 

8 at a time The fiist surveys for the bridge were made between 
1872 and 1874 Several yeais were spent in considering different 
proposals with respect both to the plan of the bridge and the most 
suitable point for crossing the river. Finally it was decided to adopt 
a design prepared by Sir Alexander Eendel on the cantilever princi- 
ple. Work was commenced at the end of 1883, but was stopped 
in March 1885, as the iron work for the big span had not arrived. 

The whole of what was wanted for this great worh was not recei- 
ved until September 1887. Then operations were resumed with 
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vigour and the bridge was practically completed by the end 
of 1888. On 27th March 1889 it was formally opened by His 
Excellency Lord Eeay and named, in honour of the Viceroy, the 
Lansdowne Bridge. The bridge crosses the channel from Rohn 
to Buhlnir Island by one span, which consists of two anchored 
cantilevers 310 feet long, with a central gilder of 200 feet, 
making a total of 820 feet. The total weight of the span is 3,300 
tons. The erection of this, which was at the time much the 
largest span of rigid bridges in the woild, was a tnumph of 
engineering skill. The iron work was constructed by Messrs. 
■Westwood and Bailie of London, while the work in India and the 
mode of and appliances for erection were designed and supervised 
by Mr. E. E. Robertson. Mr. M. S. H. Hecquet was in sole 
executive charge throughout, \vlth Mr. A. T>, Hecquet as 
his Overseer and one Sub-Overseer, Eaiz Muhammad. 

The other channel on the Snkkur aide of the island has three 
spans of 278, 238 and 94^ feet respectively. They are 
constructed with ordinary girders on piers founded on rock. The 
bridge has a roadway on the same level as the rails and a footway 
on each side. The roadway is formed of steel corrugated triangle 
with teak scantlings. The approximate cost of the Bndge was as 
follows : 


Items 


Approaches and stations 
Foundations .. ... 

Girder Work 
Erection and painting 
Flooring railing, &c. 

Staff quarters, workshops, sidings, 

&c 

•Plant from England 
t Do from other sources . 

Boat Service , 

Contingencies 


Grand Total... 
Deduct value of plant m hand... 


Net Total 


Snkkur 

Channel 

Rohn 

Channel 

Total. 

Rs 

1,60,000 

1.99.000 

1.13.000 
20,000 

Rs 

2.76.000 
17,01,000 

6.50.000 
32,000 

« 1 1 

Rs 

4.30.000 

4.36.000 
19,00.000 

7.63.000 

52.000 

27.000 

• 

• « 

’ 26,000 

• • 

1 

! 

’ 37,000 

91.000 
2,21,000 

10.000 

' 62,000 

» 


39,92,000 

• • 


1,70,000 

f 

• • 

38,22,000 


♦Px^ncipallj cranes and nvetting 
erection 


plant , special appliances were debited to 
fOf t^is, Rs. 67,300 was for carriage and repairs to vessels and other maohinerj 
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Tlie English, charges amounted to Es. 21,42,000. The entrances 
to the Bridge aie protected hy four block-houses, costing 
Es. 90,000. 

The Bridge over the Indus between Kotri and Hyderabad was 
completed and opened for traffic on 25th May 1900. It has six 
spans as below : - 

1 span 100 feet clear. 

5 spans 350 feet clear. 

The total length of the budge is 1,948 feet. It cost including 
protection woiks Es 23,00,025. The depth of the foundation 
below low watei is 49 to 60 feet. The roadway and footpaths on 
the Indus Budge at Kotii aie exactly similar to those on the 
Lansdowne bridge. 

As has been said, two divisions of the North-Westein Eailway 
have their head-quarteis in Sind, namely at Karachi and Snkkur. 
Large works aio maintained at these places. The workshops at 
Karachi aie veiy extensive and employ 2,000 hands They include 
an Erecting and Eepamng Sliop, a Boiler Eepairing Shop, a 
Carnage and “Wagon Building and Eepairing Shop, Fitting, 
Machine and Paint Shops and a Smithy, Brass and Iron Foundiies 
and a Saw-niill. All new stock arriving fiom England is elected 
at these works and a large number of wagons are built. The work- 
shops are fully equipped with machine tools and have lately been 
supplied with a large quantity of pneumatic tools 

The City Station is propeily speaking the starting point of the 
Eailway and juactically all the business connected with goods 
traffic is transacted theie, but the line extends three miles further 
to Kiamaii, where goods intended for export by sea are for the 
most part deposited. There also the steamers beithed at the 
whaif dischaige their caigoes duectly into railway wagons to be 
taken to the Customs Import Taid near the City Eailway Station. 
The Cantonment Station, which is 2 miles from the City Station, 
takes up all the passenger tiaihc of the Cantonment. It was a 
comparatively insignificant looking place and was known as the 
Frere Eoad Station. The present handsome building was com- 
pleted in Maich 1898 at a cost of Es. 80,000. 

Sukkur IS also provided with large workshops, including a Foun- 
dry and Carnage-building Shops. They are situated at Adamshah, 
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where also the Eoreman and European worlrmen are housed. As 
many as 2,000 hands are employed there during busy times. The 
Passenger and Goods Station is a building of no pretensions, hut 
substantial. Expansion in tins quarter is restricted by the very 
limited space available, which cramps the operations in the yard. 
There IS a large Engine Shed near the Station, fiom which as 
many as fifty engines aie sometimes sent out on one day. Much 
work goes on at Sukkur in connection with the pieparation of 
ballast and pitching stone for the lailway. The stone is obtained 
from quarries both at Sukkur and Eohri, where a large yard has 
grown up 111 a space cleaiedby blasting the hills and filling up 
the hollows. 

The remains of the old Indus Steam Elotilla, to be mentioned 
further on, are kept at Kotri, ^nth other vessels required 
for operations connected with the Xotii Bridge &c. 

The following table shows the total number of passengers of 
all classes and the weight of goods earned for the pubhc both 
outward and inward at the Railway Stations in Sind dunng the 
past five years. 


Year 


Passengers 


Goods 


Outward 


Inward 


Outward 


Inward 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


No 

2 , 269,283 

2 , 502,241 

2 , 463,740 

2 , 630,194 

2 , 927,601 


No. 

2 , 276,512 

2 , 509,520 

2 , 465,539 

2 , 641,942 

2 , 936,066 


Tons. 

538,608 

607,240 

697,701 

646,269 

837,013 


Tons 

598,728 

1 , 127,010 

1 , 109,682 

1 , 407,080 

2 , 079,506 


The hulk of the traffic IS With the Kaiachi Poit. Pood grains 
(wheatj^iTice^yiidn, hdjrz, giam and pulse), oil-seeds, cotton, wool, 
and hon^manure are staples which form the chief exports. Coal, 
coke, piec^ goods, iron, keiosine oil, and sugai are articles imported 
into Sind and Pun 3 ab from Rai achi. 

Prom H;)derahad a single track railway on the metre gauge of 
3 feet 3 1 inches runs due eastwards to Jodhpur and Marwar, cros- 
sing the Jodhpur frontier at 124 miles from Hyderabad. The 
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section from Hyderabad to ShadipaK, 65 miles, was originally 
constructed by tbe British Government on the standard gauge 
and opened for trafdc in August 1892. In the year 1900 a metre 
gauge Ime eastwards fiom Shadipali, constructed by the British 
Government and meeting the rails from Jodhpur, was opened for 
tiaffic, and later m the same year the Hyderabad Shadipali line 
was converted to the metre gauge. On October 25th, 1901, the 
management of the whole line was entrusted to the Joilbpur 
Bilcanei Railway. The capital cost of the Sind section, which is 
officially known as the Jodhpur Hyderabad Railway, stood on 
December 31st, 1904, at Rs. 39,07,738, oi Rs. 31,514 per mile. 
The actual leceipts from traffic on this section, after deducting 
worlnng expenses, which consume 53 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings, are jiaid to the Biitish Government. The net leceipts thus 
paid for 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 2,86,858, yielding a leturn of 
7*34 per cent The rolhng stock belongs to the Jodhpur Bikaner 
Railway and is piovided on hire Through goods tiaffic has not 
yet attained any gieat volume, but m the early months of the 
year there is a fair traffic in wheat and other grains to Karachi 
and a traffic in iice and a little non fiom Smd and Karachi. 
The local traffic is principally in cotton, wheat and iice from the 
Nara Yalley to Karachi. The stations on this line and then dis- 
tances from Hydeiabad aie : 


Tando Thoio 

2 

Jamiao 

50 

Rahoki 

7 

Shadipali 

55 

Tando Jam . 

11 

Pithoio 

64 

Khosano 

16 

Dhoronaro 

76 

Tando Allahyar 

23 

Ohhor 

89 

Bulghai 

33 

Jalnjocham’o . . 

105 

Mirpur Khas 

42 

Khokhropar 

119 


Waterways. 


Eor live years befoie the British occupation tbe navigation of 
the Indus engaged the serious attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in consequence of the necessity of using the river for the 
passage of troops to Multan and Afghanistan , and several office! s 
were deputed to survey it, whose repoits have much niteiest 
The cargo boats on the river then appear to have been 
of the same construction as ihose in use now, but weie of bad 
materials, because the pool Mulianas could not afford the costly 
teak timber that came fiom Cutch and were obliged to use local 
45 
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materials. ^‘^The orchaid is robbed,” says an old report, "and 
the country for miles round laid under contnbution . In the bottom 
of a single boat, teak, baire, fir, babul and the kureel kee are 
sometimes seen together and in the same extent of workmanship 
673 patches have been counted.” In these days fine timber comes 
from the Punjab and is employed m all the boat building yards 
at Sukkur, as described further on. 

The first steamer seen on the i iver is said to have been the 
"Indus” in 1835. In 1843 two steameis, the "Planet” and 
"Satelhte,” took part m the operations connected with the con- 
quest, and after the occupation of the Province had been complet- 
ed a small flotilla was mamtained undei the command of an officer 
of the Indian Navy, with headquarteis at Kotii. From 1852 it 
appears that sometlung hke a foituightly mail service between 
Karachi and Multan was maintained •with the help of this fleet. 
In 1859, however, another flotilla was oiganised to co-operate with 
the railway then in course of construction between Karachi and 
Kotii, and to this the steamers of the Indus navy were handed 
over on its abohtion in 1862, or theieabouts. This flotilla was 
amalgamated with the lailway in 1870 and its management tians- 
f erred to Lahore Some of the old steameis still survive atKotn. 
A nother company, the Oiiental Inland Steam Company, which 
had been staited, with a capital of £ 250,000, for the purpose of 
navigating the principal iiveis of India "with steam trams ” con- 
sistmg of trains of barges drawn by poweiful steamers, began op- 
erations on the Indus in 1858, receiving an annual subsidy from 
Government of £ 6,000 j but it collapsed through mismanagement 
and its fleet was sold off in 1869. After the connection of Karachi 
with the Punjab by lail in 1878 the liver lost its importance as a 
means of com-munication. It is still much used, however, for the 
transport of timber, firewood, hay and all sorts of agmcultuial 
produce, as are the Fuleh, the Western Naia and other navigable 
canals. No account is kept anywhere of the volume of this traffic. 
The boats engaged in it are registered, however, and the average 
number of them on the Indus during the last five years has been 
3,305. The commonest form of boat on the river is the dlmndhi 
of which the following excellent description was ‘'written in 1838 
by Lieutenant W ood of the Indian Navy. 

Between the sea and Attock two kinds of vessels are In use, the 
^oTiruh on -f^he Upper, and the doondee upon the Lower Indus. 
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In boats belonging to tbe latter class, a slight difference in the 
build gives rise to a further classification, and. of this description 
of vessel the mohdna (boatman) enumerates more than one variety ; 
but before particulaiising each, a description of the doondee is 
necessary. Her good and bad qualities are shared ahke by them 
all, and the following notice of this boat is, therefore, applicable 
to every vessel upon the river ; 

The hull, or body of the boat, is formed by the junction of 
three detached pieces, namely two sides and a bottom, at 
variance with our ideas of naval architecture : the three 
parts are first separately completed, and then brought to- 
gether, as a cabinet-maker does the sides of a box. The 
junction IS thus effected; when each of the three parts 
that are to form the whole is complete in itself, the sides 
aie earned to the bottom of the boat, and at once secured, 
by crooked pieces of timber, to the flat futuie bottom of 
the doondee. To bung the bow and stern up to the corres- 
ponding parts of the sides is more difficult, and to effect 
this many days are necessary. Where the bow and the 
stern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with a certain 
composition, which gives them a tendency to curve upwards, 
and this is further increased by the application of force. 
The extremes thus risen, a tackle is stretched between them, 
and by a constant application of the heating mixture, and 
a daily pull upon the purchase, they rise to the required 
angle, and are secured to the side, while an advantageous 
curve IS imparted by this process to the planks in the boat’s 
bottom. The bow of the doondee is a broad inclined plane, 
makmg an angle of about 20° with the surface of the water. 
The stern is of the same figure, but subtends double the 
angle.” ***>{; Tiie masts are poised upon strong 
beams resting athwart the gunwales : moving on this ful- 
crum, their management is easy, and the masts can be low- 
ered down or placed upiight at pleasure. The sail is 
hoisted behmd in pieference to befoie the mast.” 

The dhundln nevertheless, with its square ends, its high stern 
and low bow and its great cuived steermg oar, is a quaint and 
picturesque ob3ect. The dhondho is meiely a smaller version of 
the dlmndhi, used by fishermen. The man and his wife manage 
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itj while the children and a few tame herons or cormorants, or 
perhaps a pelican, heha-ve as steerage passengers. The laimU 
is of similar construction, but has greater bieadtli of beam and is 
used at the femes for transpoiting men, cattle and camels. From 
the legisters it appeals that the aveiage burden of the boats on 
the liver is about 240 or 260 maunds, but vessels of 800 or 900 
are notuncommon. The zohal, with its variety the hagocliri^ is a 
Punjab craft, which dilfeis from the dhundhi a good deal in ap- 
pearance owing to its bow and stern being rounded instead of 
forming an angle unth the bottom ; but there is httle essential 
difference in the plan of construction. Tlicy run to a larger size. 
There are several other names, which may indicate disbnctions 
known to nautical men, but the}' aie laxly and contiadictorily 
used. The commonest of them is haiehj which in its proper ap- 
phcation belongs to the largest type of soa-going vessel made in 
India except the Cutch loha. 

Under sail none of these boats will lie within 8 or 9 points of 
the windj consequently it commonly happens that the only way 
of going up-stream is by ti'acking,” z. e, by the crew getting out 
and towing the boat. They get along at about 2 miles an hour, 
With luck. 

The boats on the Indus are unfitted in every respect for the 
navigation of the sea and their cargoes, if intended for export^ 
are transferred to sea-going vessels at Heti or Sirganda. These 
two ports are visited by native ciaft from Karachi, Cutch and 
even Zanzibar, but are inaccessible to square-rigged ships and 
steamers, for which Karachi is the only port in Sind. 

In December 1853 Mr, (Sir Bartle) Erere received a very 
encouraging reply from Lord Dalhousie to a letter in which he 
had suggested the construction of a railway from Karachi to 
Kotri Acting at once, as he generally did, he ordered down 
Lieut, Chapman, a promising yonng engineer, then engaged on a 
road over the hills at Laid, to commence a survey for the proposed 
line. As Mr, Chapman was sailing down the Indus by moon-hght, 
his boat struck something, probably a dead tree washed down till 
it stuck in the river bottom, and sank, Mr. Chapman and 27 men 
with him were drowned. This accident drew attention m a very 
Wpressive way to one of the most serious dangers of navigation 
on the Indus and the need for keeping its channels under constant 
surveillance. 
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Tlie conservancy of tlie river properly commenced however with 
Bombay Act I of 1 863, which provided for the registration of 
vessels and the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Con- 
servator and Registrar of of the River Indus, the sums so realised 
to he expended in lemoving obstructions from the river and im- 
proving its navigation. This department maintained two steamers 
and two weigh-boats and a pilot estabhshment at the Hajamro 
mouth of the river. The fees levied were at the rate of 4 pies 
per maund of burden, but were increased in the case of steamers 
to 10 pies a mannd fiom January, 1868. In the year 1901 Gov- 
ernment established a Commission for the Indus, in whose hands 
all matters connected with river conservancy and the mamtenance 
and constniction of canal heads and lands were placed The 
Commission was further established for the purpose of conducting 
a scientific study of the river. In consists of ; 


The Commissioner in Sind 
The Superintending Engineer,^ 

Indus Left Banh Division. | 

The Superintending Engineer, J. 
Indus Right Bank Division. 


. President. 


. . Members. 


The Engineer and Secretary. J 

The last holds the rank of Superintending Engineer, 3rd Grade, 
in order to place him on an equahty with the other professional 
members. 
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The old Conservancy Department has been taken over by the 
Commission and the Engineer and Secretary also holds the 
appointment of Conservator and Registrar. 

The following staff is at present employed under the 
Commission. 

1 Assistant Engineer and Deputy Conservator, 2 Assistant 
Engineers, 1 Sub-Engineer and Deputy Conservator and 
7 Supervisors, Surveyors, Overseers &c., 
besides the necessary office establishment. 

All the above are paid for by Government, but the Conservancy 
Department is required to pay a contribution to Government of 
of Rs. 9,600 to compensate for the pay of the tJonservator and 
Deputy Conservators, and Rs. 4,700 as a contribution towards the 
cost of work carried out by Goverument. 
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Water- In addition to the above the Conservancy employs an Lispector 
and till ee Markers and the necessary office staff, foi the purpose 
of Registiation of boats, foi whoiil the Conservancy pa}s diiectly. 

The income and expenditmo of the Conservancy Depai fcment 
for the last five years lias been : 



Uoat Fee*! 

Other 

income 

Total 

Expenditure, 


Rs 

Rs 

Rq 

Rs, 

1900-01 

17,532 

d75 

18,007 

21,27d 

1901-02 

... 17,213 

58 

17,271 

20,180 

1902-03 

16,658 

51 

16,712 

35,^1-il* 

1903-04 

16,920 

92 

17,012 

23,788 

1904-05 

16,550 

343 

16,893 

19,693 


84,873 

1,022 

85,895 

120,376 


The registiation of boats is tamed out at Sukkur, Kotn and 
Eeti Bandar. The Deputy Conservators also inspect boat tickets 
while on tour and the Inspector used to make atom each year from 
Eeti Bandar to the Pimjab-Smd Frontier to collect fees. The 
fees were levied under Act I of 1863 at the rate of 4 pies per 
maund on the registered maundage of the boat, until 1st April, 
1906, from which date they were abolished by the Commissioner 
in Sind’s Notification No. 327, dated IGth hlaich 1906, in honour 
of the visit to Sind of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Pimcess of Wales. 

The Deputy Conservator, Eotri, makes a yearly tour in the 
Conservancy steamer ‘^Putteh Mubaiak” for the purpose of 
removing dangerous snags from the navigation channels of the 
river. 

The average number of boats registered for the last five years 
is 3,305, so the average charge for each boat was somewhat over 
Rs. 5 per annum, the average size of the boats being thus about 
240-250 maunds. Many of the boats are much larger than this 
and maundages of 800-900 are not uncommon. 

* For carrying out Inspection work and for the purposes of the 
river discharge and survey work the Commission maintains the 

^ Due to purchase of steamer “ jputteh JMubarak.” 
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following steamers • 

Tons 

Cost Ks. 

1 Inspection Steamer Aihe ” 

108 

1,57,069 

2 Snagging Steamer “ Futteh Mubarak ” 

60 

51,239 

3 Launch “ Madge ” .. 

24 

54,027 

4 Launch ‘Maud” 

9| 

16,472 

5 Launch “ Ethel” 

2f 

5,030 


Tn addition to these and for the purpose of clearing river 
channels where reqmied and keeping open the months of the 
laiger canals when silted, a steam dredge of the sand pump 
vaiiety was obtained fiom Scotland in lOOS-Od at a cost of 
Rs. 1,80,000. Her dimensions are. Length 125 feet. Beam 32 feet, 
Diaft 3' 6", and her working capacity 250 cubic yards solid 

material per hour. She is fitted for stern or side delivery. 
Eor the pui’pose of repau's to the Commission steamers a 
Floating Dock at Kotn has been purchased from the North- 
Western Railway at a cost of Rs. 65,000 

In 1898 the control of the pilotage establishment was transferred 
from the Conservancy department to the Port Officer of Kaiachi 
and shortly after (m 1899) the Pilotage Fund was constituted an 
Excluded Local Fund, which was to be applied to the mainten- 
ance of the pilot service and the upkeep of 14 beacons, originally 
erected by the Marme Survey, which weie useful to native craft 
entering, or seeking shelter in the various mouths of the Indus. 
The fund was assisted by a contribution from the Indus River 
Distnct not exceeding half the expenditure per annum. Fees for 
piloting vessels in or out, at the i ate of Ioannas per ton, were 
collected by the officei in charge of the Custom House at Keti 
Bandar, but included in the accounts of the Karachi Port Office. 
Two pilot boats were at that time maintained, with a staff of 
4 pilots, 2 tmdals, and 4 lascars, under a Jamadar of Pilots. In 
the following six years (1899-1900 to 1904-05) the total receipts 
were Rs. 16,662-8-9 and the expenditure Rs. 18,107-5-11. The 
fund was moreover in debt to Government for advances to the 
extent of Rs. 2,000. Expenditure had been reduced m 1904 by 
the abohtion of 1 boat, 2 pilots, 1 tindal and 4 lascars, the Turshian 
mouth being the only entrance now much used at which they were 
considered necessary ; but there appeared to be no piospect of the 
fund becormug solvent, and in the meantime the remaining pilot 
boat had been nearly destroyed by fire and a number of the 
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beacons were reported to have been washed away. In November, 
1905, the Port Officer represented the state of matters to the Com- 
missioner and requested that he might be relieved of the control 
of the fund, as he had no facilities for visiting the beacons or 
'inspecting the estabhshment. It was accordingly transferred to 
the Chief Collector of Customs. Only one boat, a hired dingU, 
is now maintained, with a small, attendent maclma, three per- 
manent pilots and four seasonal Idialasis. The beacons are being 
repaired and renewed at the joint cost of the Pilot Fund and the 
Indus River Commission. The Fund is still in debt to Govern- 
ment, but cuiTent expenditure does not exceed income. 

Post and Telegraph. 


It has already been told (page 147) how Sind, under Sir Bartle 
Frere, set an example to the I’est of India m the use of postage 
stamps. The lesson was taken and, ivitli the introduction of Indian 
stamps in September 1854, the “ Scinde Distiict Dawk” stamp 
went out of use. The Province is now included in the Sind and 
Baluchistan Postal Circle, which is undei a Deputy Postmaster 
Geneial, assisted by two Supeiintendents of Post Offices whose 
head-quarters are situated at Hyderabad and Quetta respectively. 
The Superintendent of Post Offices, Sind Division, exercises 
jurisdiction over the Post Offices situated in the Distiicts of 
Hyderabad, Kaiachi, Thar and Parkar, Kbairpur Native State 
and the Taluka of Sehwan in the Larkana District. The lest of 
the Post Offices in Sind are under the conti’ol of the Supeiinten- 
dent of Post Offices, Baluchistan Division. Each of these two 
Superintendents has a staff of three Inspectois under him, who 
supervise each a certam number of Post Offices. The Postmaster 
at Karachi is a First Class Head Postmaster and exercises the 
powers of a Superintendent over the town Sub and Branch 
offices in Karachi, Man ora and Kiamari, as well as over his own 
office. He IS directly under the con tiol of the Deputy Postmaster 
General, Sind and Baluchistan. The Postmasters at Hyderabad 
and Sukkur are Second Class Head Postmasteis and they are placed 
directY under the control of the Superintendents, Sind and 
Baluchistan Divisions respectively. 

Besid&s these three there are 38 Sub and 184 Branch Post 
Offices in\the Province. The Sub-offices are located as follows ; 

In the, Karachi District j 6 at Karachi itself, including Kiamari 
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and Manoraj one eacli at Kotri, Miipur Batlioro^ Mirpnr Sakro, 
Tatta and Sujawal. In tlie Hydeiabad Distiict ; two inHydeiabad 
and'oneeacb at ETandiaio^ Nausbahro^ Badm^ Digii^ Sbabdadpui^ 
Hala, Tan do Adanij Tando Allaliyar and Tando Muhammad Khan. 
In the Sukkur Distiict, one each at Adamshah, Ghotki, Shi- 
karpui and Rohii. In the Laikana Distiict , one each at Larkana, 
Mehar, Seliwah, Radhan, Ratodeio and Dadu. In Thar and 
Parkar , one each at Miipur Khas, Umarkot, Shadipalli and 
Mithi. In the Upper Sind Eiontier, one at Jacobabad. In the 
Khairpui' State, in which impeiial Post OfS.ces have been esta- 
blished since 1st Januaiy 1897 and which en3oys the privilege of 
using Service postage stamps f 01 its official coirespondence , one 
at Khaiipui. The Branch Post offices are distributed among the 
Distiicts as follows . Karachi 33, Hyderabad 65, Sukkui IS, 
Laikana 26, Thai and Parkar 24, Uppei Sind Pi on tier 9 and 
Khan pur State 9 The Postmasieis in chaige of sub-offices get 
from Rs 20 to Rs. 80 a month, those at bianch offices fiom Rs 15 
to Rs 30, but many of the bianch Post Offices aie committed to 
school masteis, station -masteis, pound munshis &c , who get an 
allowance langing fiom 2 to 10 lupees a month foi the woik. 
Communication with Post Offices away fiom the Railway is main- 
tained by means of camels or horses and foot lunneis The last 
do not lun much, foi the aveiage speed to which they attain is 
only 4 miles an houi Each man’s daily woik is about 8 miles. 
Letter boxes are kejit at many villages wheie theie aie not Post 
Offices. These aie cleaied once a week oi so by village postmen, 
of whom theie is one as a lule to each Taluka Besides collecting 
and deliveiing letteis and parcels, including value payable paicels, 
and legisteiing letters, these men sell stamps and quinine, all on 
a salary of 11 lupees a month. 

Savings Bank woik was undei taken by the Post Office in Sind in 
1882 and has been appieciated, 3udging by the amounts deposited. 

The following table exhibits the degiee in which the public 
appieciation of the Post Office, in all its departments of nsefulness, 
has advanced in the last 26 year's in the Sind-Baluchistan Ciicle. 

46 
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Separate Bgures for Sind are not easilj obtainable. 



1880 81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1905-03 

Number of Fast Offices 

85 

164 

222 

286 

Number of Letter Boxes 

29 

103 

225 

360 

Number of miles of postal communi- 
cation 

1,994 

2,195 

3,853 

3,183 

Total Numler af Postal ai tides 
delivered 





Letters 

5,152,731 

1 

4,983,893 

6,852,325 

7,518,296 

Postcards 

280,764 

1,435,779 

3,891,349 

5,946,658 

Packets, (including unregistered 
newspapers) 

55,219 

204,271 

503,411 

729,609 

Newspapers, (registered as news- 
papers) 

674,755 

719,519 

1 

805,737 

930,760 

Parcels , 

. 34,935 

42,913 

69,793 

79,869 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rb 

Value of Stamps sold to the public 

79,370 

2,50,810 

2,61,213 

7,10,392 

Value of money orders issued 

26,41,047 

51,31,980 

67,59,110 

70,27,514 

Total amount of Savings Bank depo- 
sits 

« 

23,79,759 

26,11,688 

44,53,450 


Jfofe — These figures are for both the Provinces of Sind and Baluchistan 


The sale of quinine by the Post office was introduced in 1895^ 
and in the ensuing year 20,888 packets were sold. In 1905-06 the 
sales amounted to 119,907 packets. 

The mail to f 01 eign countries by sea is carried fiom Karachi 
by the steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
und^r contract. The last contract, which came into force on 
1st li^ay 1905, stipulates for : 

\ , 

1. Diiect weekly communication between Bombay and 
Kai achi both ways, distance 495 knots, speed 15 knots an houi, 
contract\time 33 houis. 

2. Weekly commumcation between Bombay and Karachi via 
tbe Coast poits, both ways, by the same loute, average speed 
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15 Ifnots an liour, contract time 


Between Bombay and Verawal 
„ ' Verawal and Porebandar 
„ Porebandar and Cntcb 
Mandvi 

Between Cntcb Man dvi and Karachi 


Knots Hours 

192 21| 

65 7i 

120 13i 

182 12i 


Minimum per- 
iod of stay at 
- each port — 3 
hours of day 
light 


3. Weekly communication between Kaiachi and Basiab via 
the Pei Sian Gulf Poits, both ways, by the same route, aveiage 
speed 8 knots an hour, contiact time * 


Ports 

Knots 

Karachi 


Pasm 

202 

Gwadur 

68 

Muscat 

230 

Jask ... 

140 

Bandar Abas 

130 

Lmga 

120 

Bahrein . . 

245 

Bushire 

170 

Koweit 

162 

Pao and Mahomerah ... 

92 

Basrah 

55 


Honrs 


25i 

28 f 

17i 



30| 

21i 

20i 

111 

7 


Minimum period 
of stay at ports 
3 hours of day 
light 


Post and 
Tele- 
graphs. 


4. W eekly communication between Karachi and Basrah via. the 
principal Persian Gulf Ports, both ways, by the same route, 
average speed 13 knots an hour, contract time : 


Porta. 

Karachi 

• •• 

Knots 

• •• • • 

Hours 

» • 

Muscat 

• « 

474 

36| 

Bushire 

• « 

594 

45| 

Pao and Mahomerah 

142 

11 

Basrah 

• • 

55 

- 4| 


Besides the Eailway Telegraph, which is at the service of the pub- indun 
lie at all Eailway Stations, the Indian Telegraph Depaitment has telegraph 
offices at all District headquarter stations and a number of other 
towns, of which the following are not on any lailWay bne 
Manora, Tatta, Hala, Kambar, Thul, Kandhkot, Kashmor and 
Umaikot. The Telegraph in Sind is under the Sppeiintendent, 

Sind and Baluchistan Division, who has his headquarters at 

Karachi, / 

I 
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Post and 
Tele- 
graphs. 

INDO- 

rTJROPXAN 

TELEGRAPH* 


Kaiaclii lias Ijeeii the headquarters of the Indo-Emopean Tele- 
gicipli Department since its beginning in 1862. A cable between 
Eaiachi and Muscat was laid by a company as eaily as 1860, but 
that had ceased to work when the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department, in 1864, laid a Gutta Peicha Cable connecting Eao 
m Tuikish Arabia with Cape Monze, fiom which a land line of 
24 miles completed the connection with Karachi. In 1866 the 
land line was superseded by a cable. Many changes, additions 
and lenewals have been made since that time. The piesent cable 
connections with Europe are 

Fao to Bushire One Cable, Gutta Percha, connecting with the 
Turkish Government Line to Europe opened 
for tiaf&c early in 1865. 

Bushire to Jask Two Cables, one Gutta Percha and one India 
Eubbei, (one direct and one through Henjam). 
These cables connect with two Laud Line 
wires from Bushire to Teheran and from there 
to Euiope with Land Lines of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company. One was 
opened for traffic early in 1865 and the other 
in 1869. 


Jask to Karachi One Cable, Gutta Percha, opened for traffic 
early in 1865. 

Hen jam Station Opened for traffic April 1904. 

Muscat to Jask One Cable, Gutta Percha, opened for traffic 
November 1901. 


The present chaige for messages to Europe per woid is 
Via Teheran Es. 1-14-0 

\ Via Turkey . „ 1-11-0 

Th^ average rate of transmission to Europe wa Teheran is about 
15 woms per minute ; the rate via Turkey cannot be given. The 
followiiig statement shows how rapidly the traffic by this line is 
increasing. 


Year 


1900 1901 
1901-1902 
1902.190S 
1903-1904 
1904 1905 


State 

Pi irate 

Press 

Total 

Gross 

Messages 

Messages 

Messages 



number of 
Messages 

Eeceipts 

Bb 

\ 4,716 

164,128 

1.438 

170,257 

17,52,375 

\ 4,086 

155,763 

1,229 

161,078 

18,29,035 

\ 2,807 

173,964- 

1,479 

178,250 

14,87,365 

13,610 

185,215 

881 

189,706 

16,07,600 

12.991 

210,886 

471 

214,348 

16,93,602 


Net 

Eevenue 


Bb 

9,08,718 

9,69,382 

6,89,571 

6,81,367 

6,15,923 
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Besides tlie sub-maiine cable there is a land line of two wires. Post and 

Tele- 

under the same Depaitment, lunning along the coast fiom Karachi graphs, 
to Jask The first portion, to Gwadur, was completed in 1863, 
but the connection with Jask was not achieved until 1869. Poli- 
tical obstacles had to be overcome and then the inhospitable 
nature of the country and the scaicity of fresh water and forage 
made the laying of the Ime no easy task. 

The extensive ofiS.ces of the Department at Kaiachi weie built 
in 1866 at a cost of Rs. 2,05,043. The present staff of the 
Department is as shown below 

1 Director-in-Chief. Headquarters, India Office, London 

1 Agent of the Department stationed at Constantinople. 

2 Directors, 1 stationed at Karachi and 1 at Teheian. 

1 Engineer and Electrician, stationed at Karachi. 

4 Superintendents. 

12 Assistant Superintendents. 

4 Tnspectois in Peisia. 

79 General Service Clerks. 

36 Local Service Signallers. 

One Cable ship, the “ Patrick Stewart, ” is maintained by the 
Department. The Commander, Officers and Engineers are 
included in the General Establishment. 

Kaiachi is the only place in Sind as yet which has a Telephone telfi-hones 
System. The Bombay Telephone Company has a blanch there. 

All the mercantile houses, public offices, clubs and many private 
bungalows are now connected and a great deal of busmess is 
conducted by this means, which minimises the inconveniences 
resulting from the great distances which separate the port at 
Kiamari from the business and lesidential quarters. Manora is 
connected with Kiamari by telephone, which crosses the harbour 
by a submarine cable. 

Teaue. 

We are accustomed to speak of the marvellous development of Trade, 
the trade of Sind under Biitish rule, but revolution would be a history 
better term than development It is difficult for us at the present 
day to realise the aspect which the commercial possibilities of 
Sind presented to our predecessors sixty years ago. The curious 
thing is that their views were not smaller but larger than ours. 
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Those who think that we are unduly vainglorious ahoub our Pro- 
vince and its port, should acquaint themselves with a httle of 
what was said and wiitten hj the pioneeis of British commerce 
in Smd, and they would learn to admire the chastened and 
moderate tone of her merchants at the present day We only 
speak of Karachi as the natural outlet for the pioduce of Punjab 
and the north of India. They spoke thus ; “ Kurrachee is a 

position of very great importance, whether legarded in a commer- 
cial, a political, or a military point of view. Tn a commercial 
point of view it may he defined as the gate of Cential Asia and is 
likely to become to India what Liverpool is to England.’’"^ The 
fact is that, hefoie there were any railways in India, a iiver like 
the Indus seemed to give to the Piovmce that possessed it an 
advantage which defied competition. And for many years the 
Indus had been a main channel of the commerce of Central Asia. 
But it presented certain senous obstacles. The navigation of its 
mouths was both difficult and dangerous and its cun’ent was so 
strong that the passage of boats up stream was incredibly slow. 
Accordingly, as soon as Karachi became a commei cial poid} (about 
the middle of the 18th century), a good deal of the trade began 
to avoid the river and take the land route between Kaiachi and 
Shikarpur. Shikarpur during its subjection to the Afghans had 
become by far the greatest commercial city in Sind Its mer- 
chants and bankers had relations with all the piincipal marts of 
Central Asia. The Kdjilds that came down the Bolanpass stopped 
at Shikarpur, where the stream of commerce divided, one branch 
going to Snkkur and east, or northward, and the other to Karachi. 
Before the British conquest Lieutenant Postans reported that the 
revenue derived by the Mirs from the trade of Shikarpur 
amounted to its. 54,736. But in Bombay it was supposed that 
the only obstacle to the flow of the commerce of Asia up and 
down the Indus was the barbaric narrow-mindedness of the Mirs 
and accordingly some of our earliest treaties with them were 
directed to opening up the navigation of the iiver. Katurally, 
when it came into our own power, that seemed the great thing to 
do. \Said Sir Charles Kapier, ^^If any civilised man weie asked, 
if you were ruler of Scinde what would you do ? His answer 
would\be, I would abolish the tolls on the rivers, make 
Kurrac'^ee a free port, protect Shikarpur from robbers, make 
^ The Indaa and its Provinces, by J, P Andrew 
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Sukkur a mart for tiade &c. on the Indus. I would make 
a track-way along its hanks I would get steam boats.’’ 
The idea of steam boats developed into “ steam trains,” that 
IS, strong tugs towing trams of flats. But the mouths of 
the Indus proved quite impracticable and were soon abandoned. 
Our troops and stores either took the road to Tatta, or Kotri, or 
weie conveyed from Eiamari to Ghizri, there put into country 
boats and taken up the creek to Ghaio, whence camels carried 
them 25 miles further to Tatta. Hence sprang the bold concep- 
tion of a railway from Karachi to Kotri. By the cooperation of 
the two great agencies, a railway and steam boats, the trade of 
India was destined to be developed. In the meantime Sir Bartle 
Erere had started Ins expenment of Fairs. The flrst was held 
at Karachi in December, 1852, and is said to have brought to- 
gether a great and pictuiesque crowd of dealers in all manner of 
wares fiom all parts of India, Baluchistan, Afghanistan and 
Persia. They contmued to flourish for some years. But all 
these devices were swept aside forevei by the opening of the 
Indus Valley Railway from Kotii to Khanpur in 1878. At once 
the Indus ceased to be a channel of commeice and the tiade by 
road withered away. The trade of Shikai’pnr is not now con- 
sidered worth registeimg and no account is taken of the trafiic 
on the Indus, excepting of the inconsiderable quantity of a few 
simple commodities which comes down fiom the Punjab by water 
to take rail at Sukkur or Kotii. The commeicial heart of Sind, 

t 

the Punjab and United Pi evinces and British Baluchistan is 
Karachi, and the Noith Western and Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways 
are the aiteries and veins. The Maiitime and the Rail home Trade 
are separately registered at the Karachi Custom House, which 
publishes annual volumes for sale to the public, exhibiting them 
under various aspects with much fulness of detail. It istherefoie 
unnecessary to to take up space with statistics heie, but a brief 
sketch of the progress and present extent and character of the 
trade of Sind may be interesting 

For nearly a century and a half, as has already been said, the 
port of Karachi has been the gate of foreign commerce not only 
for Smd, but for a large area of north-west India, Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. It belonged for a time to the Khan of Kalat, 
but was taken from him in 1795 by the Mirs of Smd, who re- 
cognised its importance and bmlt a fort on the headland of 
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Manora to protect the entrance to the harbour. They also 
extended a tolerance and even favour to the Hindu merchants on 
whom the prosperity of the poit depended which was foreign to the 
general spirit of their rule elseweie. A detailed report of the 
trade of Karachi in 1838 by Commander Carless of tlie Indian 
Havy furnishes some particulais of much interest. The value of 
the whole tiade for that year was estimated at Es. 21^46, 625^ the 
most impoitant items in the list ofimpoits being China and 
Bengal silks, Enghsh bio.id cloth, common English shawls and 
cotton piece goods of many kinds, both \\hite and colouied, all 
brought fiom Bombay to the aggregate value of Rs. 600,000. 
Sugar fiom Bengal, China, Manila', Batavia and Malabar 
aggiegated neail}'’ Rs. 00,000. Peppei (Es 48,750), copper 
(Rs. 54,000), ivory /'Es. 61,000) and English cotton yarn 
(Es. 20,000) aie other items from Bombay. Guzeiat sent cotton 
valued at Rs. 37,500 ' Ei om the Peisian Gulf the principal 
imports weie dates, pearls and slaves (1,500 of them valued 
on the average at Rs. 80 a head), who were divided into 
" Siddees ” and “ Hubsliees.” Sometimes a Geoi gian vv as brought 
down, but only on a private older, their price being verj high. 
No grain of any kind ajipeais among the imports, but the exports 
already include Rs. 67,000 worth of wheat. One of the most 
valuable items of the expoit tiade was opium, brought from 
Marwai by Tatta and sent to H.imaun on account of the heavy 
Biitish duty at Bombay. Tlie otliei exports worth notice are ffh, 
indigo (from Khan pur), maddei, wool, laisins and salted fish, 
with fish-sounds and shaik-fins. Of the piece-goods, sugai, 
pepper and spices, a poi tion went up to Kandahai and Kabul by 
Kalat ; but Commandei Carless estimates the value of this trade 
at not more than Rs. 150,000. 

Such was the trade of Karachi under the hfiis. The effect of 
its transfer to British lule may best be told in the opening woids 
of Mr. HalzelPs Report on the Administi ation of the Customs 
Department in Sind for the year 1863-64 ‘‘^It is now upwards 

of twenty yeais since the Piovince of Sind became an' integral 
portion of the British Bmpiie in the East. At that peiiodthe 
\ value of its tiade was Rs. 12,21,600, in 1847-48, five years there- 
after, it rose to Rs. 44,26,000, in five years more to Rs 80,00,000,' 
i\n the succeeding five yeais to Rs. 2,15,92,000; and iir the" 
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five years endirig witli tlie official year just closed it has reached 
the enormous total value of Rs. 6,66,28,106.” 

But the wonderful climax which naturally enough excited 
Mr. Dalzell’s enthusiasm was due to a temporary cause, namely, 
the Ameiican wai, which hi ought such prosperity to cotton 
glowers all ovei India that Maratha cultivatois in the Deccan, who 
previously had as much as they could do to live, kept fast-trofcting 
bullocks mth silvei -plated yokes and put silver tires on their 
wheels. Next year brought down the trade of Karachi by 
Rs. 1,41,80,966, and it never lecoveied its former level until Sind 
was fbrectly connected mth the Punjab by rail in 1878. In 
1882-83 the total value of impoits and exports (excluding Govern- 
ment stores and tieasure) amoimted to Rs. 7,07,70,838. In the 
Customs Repoit of that year the increase in exports, which exceed- 
ed imports by 33 lakhs of rupees, is assigned chiefly to indigo, 
wheat, other giains and seeds. The following year shows 
another advance of 110^ lakhs of lupees in the exports of Indian 
products, chiefly food giains and seeds, which is ascribed to the 
progiess of railways in the direction of cotton, giain and seed 
producing districts and to the reduction of railway rates Piom 
that time the trade of Karachi has advanced rapidly with the exten- 
sion of railway communication and irrigation and the impiovement 
of the haibom’. The following figures show the total value of 
imports and exports (exclusive of Government stores and treasure) 
for the last five years ; 



1900 01 

1901-02 

1902 03 

1903-04 

1904 05 

Imports 

Es 

7,46,96,660 

Es 

10,80,82,992 

Rs 

9,04,78,856 

Rs 

9,66,02,101 

Rs 

12,48,85,189 

Exports 

6,11,10,447 

12,47,84,033 

10,24,91,164 

15,32,64,219 

20,67,89,747 

Grand Total 

13,58,07,107 

23,2867,026 

19,29,70,010 

24,98,66,320 

33,06,74,936 

These figures include the tiade of the 
Sirganda, the aggregate value of which was 

sub-portsj 
as follows : 

Kefi and 


1 

1900-01 

1 

1901 02 

1902 03 

1903-04 

1904 05 


Rs 

lls 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


18,08,912 

14,38,030 

10,60,644 

11,53,051 

12,27,229 


ki 

47 
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The value of imports from the United Kingdom in 1904-05 was 
Rs. 6,25,73,969, or two-fifths of the whole, Belgium comes next with 
Rs. 2,41,06,018 and Austria-Hungaiy next with Rs. 1,04,78,904; 
hut these figures merely show that the trade came from Antwerp 
and Trieste, not that the goods weie the p'roduce of those coun- 
tries. Of the expoits the United rTnigdom took Rs. 10,26,60,835, 
or almost exactly half, Belgium Rs. 2,32,84,747, Germany 
Rs. 1,89,74,876, France Rs. 1,57,73,585. The tiade with Asia, 
direct, was valued at only Rs. 58,59,991 in Imports and 
Rs. 49,87,137, in Exports. 

There is another point of view from which a striking picture of 

the giowth both of the port and its commerce may bo obtained. 

/ 

Up to 1851 only a single English sailing ship had entered the 
harbour and theie was not another for several years. Small 
steamers came and went, but until the Suez Canal was opened (m 
1 869) steamers played but a small pai b in the commerce of India 
with Euiope. In 1854-55, howevei, the haibour entrance had 
been so far improved that ten sailing ships entered, and in 1859 
the Collector of Customs reported, with pride, that vessels draw- 
ing 19^ feet of water had entered -with safety and that as many 
as 25, rangmg from 600 to 1,000 tons, had been " at one and the 
same time accommodated in the port, all of them swinging to their 
anchors.” In 1868-64 the wonderful year of prosperity, 155 
square-rigged ships and steamers, aggregating a tonnage of 74,251, 
entered the harbour, of which 71 came fiom foreign poits and 
84 A’om Indian. Of the former 47 flew British colours, 7 French, 
6 Am^eiican (bunging longed-for ice > ), 3 Russian and 8 Portu- 
guese. Germany had not looked in yet. The 84 vessels from 
Indian ports included steamers of the B. I. S. IST. Company, which 
had beghn to run to Busrah every month or six weeks. Contrast 
wnth these the following figui’es for the past five years 

Total number and tonnage of vessels which entered Karachi 
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from Foreign Countries and tlie Coast. Trade. 

1900 01 1901-02 1902-03 1903 04 1904 05. 

Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage. 

For eign 

196,674 *304 348,754 *277 359,446 *342 539,512 *450 790,446 

COA STING 

341,298 t377 427,622 f390 451,546 520,658 •|•461 720,485 

T OTAL 

568 537,972 681 776,376 667 810,992 

* Sa iling Ships mol uded in the aho ve 

108 8,799 123 10,269 86 6,401 

fDitto Ditto 

17 1,563 9 639 12 1,040 12 984 8 599 

125 10,362 132 10,908 98 7,441 73 6,015 68 6,211 

Of the 460 vessels which entered in 1904-05, 346 were British, 

24 Austro-Hnnganan, 9 Itahan, 6 German, 1 French, 1 Dutch, 

1 Danish, 1 Swedish, 1 Norwegian, 1 Portuguese and 59 Arab. 

Native craft are not included in this statement. The inter- 
portal coast tiaffic is mainly carried on by them; but the coasting 
steamers are gradually taking away much of their business and 
them doom is accelerated by the dishonesty of the Tmdals, who 
frequently make away with cargo and pretend that it was jettison- 
ed during a storm. The number and tonnage of fhe native craft 
that visited Karachi, Keti and Sirganda in the last five years is 
shown below : 

1900 01. 1901-02. 1902 03 1903-04. 1904 05 

Tonnage tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 

For eign 

12,623 188 15,534 168 13,149 166' 12,646 172 13,276 

OoA STING 

64/214 2263 96,658 1545 63,626 1443 69,320 1,706 71,550 

76,837 2451 112,192 1703 76,775 1599 71,966 1,878 84,826 


Vea 

eels 

164 

1623 

1787 


754 1,060,170 911 1,610,931 

61 6,031 60 4,612 


Yos- 

dels 

#225 

+343 
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The following figures show tlio revenue deiived from Customs 
duties dmiug the last five yeais, refunds and diawhacks being 
deducted ; 



1900 01 

1901-02 

1902 03 

1903-04 

1904* 05 


Es. 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Import duty (oxolusu 0 
of duty on salt ) 

35 , 49,757 

49,60,776 

31,63,605 

32,33,279 

38,99,907 

Export duty 

1,23,832 

2,03,496 

1,41,661 

1,52,636 

1,88,309 

Import duty on Salt 

2,869 

3,156 

4,076 

2,887 

3,177 

Total 

36,76,438 

51,81,428 

1 33,11,342 

33,88,803 

40,91,393 


These figures include the customs 2 evenue of the ports of Keli 
and Sirganda which was as follows : 


Import duty 
Export duty 


Es 

Es 

Es 

Es, 

410 

324 

269 

184 

38,149 

44,497 

29,014 

28,766 

38,559 

44,821 

29,833 

28,970 


Eg 

299 

44,946 

43,245 


The lail-borne ti’ade of India is legisteredby dividing the coun- 
tiy into certain lilochs. Sind contains two of tliese^ namely, 
Kaiachi and the lest of the Province, excluding Karachi The 
trade between these two is classed as Internal and that beln'een 
them and the test of India as External. The total value of the 
External and Internal trade of the Province dui mg the last two 
years is shown below ; 



1904-1905 

1905-1906 

Description of Trade 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value. 

\ 

(■Imports . 
External < 

I Mannds 

Es 

I Mannds. 

Es 

42,934,389 

12,74,04,053 

22,958,661 

8,61,48,076 

' C. Exports 

10,766,643 

7,68,29,799 

17,293,221 

9,55,56,492 

Total . 

53,701,032 

20,32,33,852 

40,251,882 

18,17,04,568] 

Local or Internal 

13,495,608 

7,10,07,260 

11,834,520 

7,21,62,068 

\ Grand Total 

67,196,640 j 

27,42,41,112 

52,086,402 

25,38,56,636 
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The following statement shows the quantities and values of a 
few piincipal commodities which came down the river from the 
Pun 3 ab and took lail foi Eaiachi or other parts of Sind at Sukkur 
or Kotii duiing 1905-06. 


Trade. 


Articles 


Imported into 


Karilchi 


Cotton, Rniv ... 

Gram and Pulse 

Wheat 

Eailnay Plant and Eollinp Stock, 
and Materials for construction 
Timber, nnwi ought 
Wool, Eaw 


Mds Eb 

49,903 8 , 69,284 

59,156 1 , 58,336 

832,551 24 , 03,649 


3,057 

137,833 

5,970 


9,171 

2 , 75,566 

1 , 18,035 


Mds Es 

1,587 28,566 

63 , 394 . 1 , 71,255 

147,859 3 , 91,215 

66,355 1 , 99,065 


The impoits and exports by road into and from Sind and British 
Baluchistan (which are treated as one) are registered only at a 
few important places. One is in Sind, namely at Miran, within 
the Municipal hmits of Raiachi, on the Raj Road from Kalat and 
Las Bela. Two otheis are Chaman and Rilla Abdulla, where 
much merchandise from Afghanistan takes rail, and there are 
otheis on important roads into Baluchistan. The total value of 
the Exports and Imports is shown below ; 


TRADE BY 
ROAD 


Names of Countries 
traded with 


Expobis 


lUFOBIS 


Afghanittan 

Southom and Western Afprhanistan 31,45,372 
(inclnding Kandahar, Herat and 
Gnrmsel) 

Northern and Eastern Afghanistan 600 
finclnding KAhnl and Ghazni) 


Saluehittan 
Kalat Territory 
Las Bela Territory 


Seistan 


1904 05. 

1906 00 

1903 04 

1904 05 

Bs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

35,67,780 

40,92,600 

33,90,367 

38,88,692 



850 

700 

35,07,780 

40,92,606 

33,01,217 

38,89,292 

7,69,719 

1,70,956 

6,83,916 

1,88,824 

3,63,679 

6,44,871 

4,87,648 

4,89,293 

9,30,674 

7,72,739 

8,98,650 

9,76,941 

3,23,214 

4,11,338 

2,12,226 

2,23,098 

48,21,668 

62,76,683 

46,01,993 

60,89,331 
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CHARACTER 
A^D COURSE 
OF TRADE. 


PRINCIPAL 

EXPORTS 


The exports from Sind to foieign countries always greatly exceed 
the imports. The foiiner consist of raw produce, the latter of 
manufactured articles. The pioduce is most often purchased on 
the field where it grew by the local Banias and finds its way hy 
various agencies either to Karachi direct, or to other mercantile 
centres, like Sukkur, at some of which even the large European 
firms in Karachi maintain permanent agencies. At such centres 
the produce often undergoes the processes of sorting, cleaning, 
pressing &c. which would otherwise have to be carried out at 
Karachi 

The following Statement shows the quantity and value of the 
prmcipal articles exported hy sea to foreign counti’ies and coast 
ports dmmg the 6 years ending 1905-0G. 
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Articles. 


To 

Foreign Countries 


Quantity 


1. Cotton, Eaw Cwts 433,390 1,06,04,683 


Value 


Bs 


2 . Indigo 

3. Bice 

4. Wheat 

5i Hides, Baw 




j, 6,297 6,32,165 


1901-1902. 


To 

Coast Ports 


Quantity, 


... „ 480,218 25,36,267 


262,039 


4,774 


699,118 


7,173,299 3,18,06,556 1,933,034 
II I 21,264 7,80,807 952 


Value 


Bs. 


Total. 


Quantity Value 


Bs. 


6 . Skins, Baw . „ | 30^555 [ 28,29,685 

7. Do, Dressed etc. „ 

I-aOiSeed „ 1^054 44,240 

9. Ammal Bones ...Tons 25,603 12,63,830 

10. Seed, Castor ... Cwts 13,123 91,200 

11. Do. Cotton .... I 97 I 259 


12 . Do. L.o.ooa 

Do. Kapo ... 3,648,445 2,38,16,673 

14. Do. T.I, or Gingelly „ 

16. ror6igiiWool,Kaw. Lbs. 7,001,474 32,27,071 

16 InamnWool,Eai., I 6,514,634 I 27 , 66,221 


3,089 


63,74,892 695,429 1,69,79,476 

4,72,900 11,071 11,05,065 

27,46,627 1,179,336 62,82,791 
97,82,313 9,106,333 4,16,88,869 
32,079 22,205 8,12,886 

1,66,038 33,644 29,95,723 


121 


1,054 


63 


263 


2,677 25,666 12,66,607 


108,842 


78,192 


508,633 


21,641 


1,171 13,386 

2,60,143 108,939 

6,69,868 167,431 


2,50,402 

13,05,780 


478,839 

173,671 


27,10,601 4,167,078 2,66,27,274 


1,88,227 450,381 


1,27,188 7,480,313 33,54,269 


41,88,003 


37,058 6,688,305 


28,03,279 
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1902.1903 


To 

To 

Foreign ( 

jountries. 

Coast Ports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Ks 


Es 

610,575 

1,45,94,750 

178.020 

43,43,433 

1,437 

1,33,995 

1 

4,554 

j 

4,45,036 

286,633 

1 

15,31,148 

, 431,885 ' 

1 

20,76,898 

8,848,234 

3,87,09,571 

1,395,062 

i 

67^69,693 

23,048 

8,83,321 

768 

30,239 

33,895 

27,37,430 

5,056 

2,74,864 

919 

1,16,370 

49 

6,085 

2,343 

1,87,085 

• 


38,051 

19,86,694 

30 

1,150 

2,246 

12,137 

183 

1,144 

69,454 

1,64,322 

143,123 

3,43,622 

84,767 

7,76,828 

32,140 

2,89,163 

622,716 

32,88,789 

72,046 

4,77,955 

409,730 

36,23,440 

2,089 

17,691 

6,152,184 

23,36,935 

117 974 

26,013 

11,359,479 

46,55,390 

248,693 

48,027 

48 







1903. 

1904 

Tot! 

il 

7 

Foreign i 

'o 

Oountries. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

1 

Value 


Es 


Eb 

788,595 

1,89,38,183 

1,026,330 

2,78,66,075 

5,991 

5,79,030 

2,582 

2,41,729 

718,618 

36,08,046 

265,940 

14,44,375 

10,243,296 

4,54,79,264 

1 

17,385,110 

7,48,41,747 

23,806 

9,13,560 

21,770 

9,71,047 

38,951 

30,12,294 

48,386 

37,79,683 

968 

i;22,455 

649 

63,240 

2,343 

1,87,086 

1,723 

1,56,155 

38,081 

' 19,87,844 

29,078 

16,91,838 

2,428 

13,281 

25,697 

1,21,784 

202,577 

5,07,944 

188,394 

'5,88,539 

116;897 

10,65,991 

44,278 

3,51,633 

694,762 

37,66,744 

775,265 

45,87,643 

411,819 

36,41,131 

503,479 

46,73,166 

5,270,158 

23,62,948 

5,208,863 

23,69,461 

11,608,172 

47,03,417 

12,991,744 

62,27,220 
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ns 

Si 

0 
u 

1 


1903-1904 (contd ) 


To 

Coast Ports 


09 

O 

o 

Qnantity. 

Yalue 

u 

< 

A 






Rs 

1 

234,884 

63,00,764 

2 

4,033 

4,11,263 

3 

636,679 

26,76,692 

4 

734,167 

35,07,122 

6 

652 


26,701 

6 

6,642 

3,09,273 

7 

920 

1,42,600 

8 

• I* 



9 

16 


693 

10 

181 


676 

11 

144,023 

3,22,104 

12 

11,772 

90,968 

13 

92,186 

6,48,721 

14 

1,107 

\ 

\ 

8,460 

16 

211,090 

\ 

1 

52,945 

16 

169,039 

5 

1 

J1540 


1904 


T< 

ital 

Foreign 

To 

Countries 

r 

Const 

» 

U 

Quantity 

Yalue 

Quantity 

Yalue 

Quantity 

Yalue 


Rs. 


Rs 


Rs 

1,261,214 

3,41,66,839 

698,613 

1,89,71,774 

297,322 

83,96,955 

6,616 

6,52,992 

4,031 

3,91,695 

2,640 

2,68,795 

902,619 

41,21,067 

360,432 

18,78,524 

787,054 

34,87,349 

18,119,277 

7,83,48,869 

28,380,716 

11,92,44,927 

483,118 

23,15,656 

22,422 

9,97,748 

29,890 

15,70,964 

342 

16,535 

54,028 

40,88,956 

30,306 

27,44,075 

7,370 

4,05,263 

1,469 

2,05,810 

1,560 

2,00,336 

919 

1,23,670 

1,723 

1,56,165 

4,048 

6,11,060 


• 

29,094 

16,92,431 

20,941 

11,08,581 

20 

887 

26,878 

1,22,459 

11,674 

47,902 

1,914 

7,772 

332,417 

9,10,643 

1,831 

4,083 

122,987 

3,09,448 

56,050 

4,42,601 

14,364 

86,667 

16,760 

1,06,690 

867,450 

51,36,364 

2,164,111 

1,16,00,907 

60,265 

3,01,031 

504,586 

46,81,616 

410,908 

33,73,052 

8,656 

66,008 

5,419,953 

24,22,406 

6,053,852 

25,35,672 

191,116 

79,785 

13,160,783 

52,58,760 

16,479,744 

76,12,980 

242,326 

37,309 
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• 1 90 5. 


Total, 


Quantity 


Value 


To 

Foreign Countries 


Quantity 


Value 


1905-1906 


To 

Coast Ports 


Quantity 


Value 


Total 


Quantity 


995,935 

6,671 

1,137,486 

28,863,833 

30,232 

46,676 

2,479 

4,048 

20,961 

13,588 

124,818 

31,104 

2,214,376 

419,564 

5,244,968 

16,722,070 


Rs 

2,73,68,729 

6,60,690 

53,65,873 

12,15,60,583 

15,87,499 

31,49,338 

3,24,006 

5,11,060 

11,09,468 

55,674 

3,13,531 

1,93,257 

1,19,01,938 

34,38,060 

26,15,457 

76,50,289 


708,857 

2,463 

299,957 

12,956,926 

48,834 

59,135 

4,185 

1,558 

22,661 

27,146 

64,766 

3,206 

1,387,132 

268,671 

4,368,157 

18,287,329 


Rs 

1,85,66,783 

2,47,155 

16,27,679 

5,83,55,876 

26,87,696 

46,08,389 

0,06,512 

1,82,130 

12,08,012 

1,22,826 

1,81,443 

17,425 

82,09,577 

24,09,139 

22,80,817 

87,80,584 


213,986 

3,022 

1,015,696 

1,107,511 

537 

6,098 

280 

921 

233 

46,709 

10,052 

173,597 

2,614 

4,424 

158,487 


Rs 

61,26,756 

3,39,095 

45,42,700 

54,14,656 

23,560 

3,76,403 

32,300 

46,052 

1,010 

1,19,488 

76,665 

11,11,228 

20,413 

1,100 

34,762 


Q22,843 

5,485 

1,315,653 

14,064,437 

49,371 

65,233 

4,465 

1,558 

23,582 

27,379 

111,475 

13,858 

1,560,729 

271,285 

4,372,581 

18,445,796 


Value. 

Rs 

2,46,93,53d 

5,86,250 

61,70,379 

6,37,70,5^2 

27,11,256 

49,84,792 

6,38,812 

1,82,130 

12,54,064 

1,23,836 

3,00,931 

94,090 

93,20,805 

24,29,552 

22,81,917 

88,15,346 



The follomng two statements show the imports into Sind and British Baluchistan during the same period 
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(Out two-tlinds of the q^uantity exported hy sea is imported by lail (from the Punjab) ; tlie lemainder 
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CHAPTEE YIIT. 


Trade put down as the pioduco of Siud^, foi tlie impoits by land are in- 
significant. It IS grown clnefly in tlio Sulcbur, Larlcana and Thar 
and Paitar Distiicts. The destination of the gi eater pait is Eng- 
land and other Eiiiopean countiies. The small quantity shown 
under exports to Coast Ports goes mostly to Cutch in country 
Cl aft. 

Cotton comes next in iinpoi lance and of this nearly one half is 
the produce of the Pi ovince, giown in the Hyderabad and Thar 
and Paikai Histiicts, largely on the Jamiuo Canal. It is bought 
from the gioweis and taken fust to ginning factoiies in the dis- 
tiict, whence, after ginning, it is despatched by rail to Karachi in 
unpressed bales of about 440 lbs. weight. In Kaiachi it is pre- 
paied foi shipment in hydiaulic cotton presses. Sind cotton has 
a very shoit staple and is accounted the woist cotton gi own in 
India. England will not take it and the ivhole of it practically is 
shipped to Hambuig and Antweip. The Saxon and other German 
spinneis and also those of Austria and Eussia mix it inth wool, or 
manufacture lough twill ivith it. 

Otlseedsj if taken in the aggregate, contribute more to the value 
of the foreign tiade of Sind than cotton. They are grown prmci- 
pally m the Hydei abad, Larkana and Upper Sind Eronfaer Dis- 
tricts. No appreciable quantity of any' of them comes into Sind 
by road, and though a good deal comes by rail, a comparison of 
the fiist and thud statements above ivill show that by far the 
greater part of the Eajieseed and Til (Sesame, or Gingelly) which 
is annually exported from Karachi is grown in Sind. Almost the 
whole Cl op of the latter is exported to Europe (Antiverp, Hamburg 
and Eotteidam) where it is employed in the manufacture of “ Pure 
Lucca Oil ” Eape, which is used for lubricating and other pur- 
poses, goes to Prance, Germany and Austria and also to England. 

Wool always takes a high place among the exports of Smd and 
dassed under two heads, Poreign and Indian. But, according 
the retmns, the whole imports by rail and road together do not 
Lount in some years to the exports by sea of foreign wool alone, 
lie the imports by sea at Karachi are quite insignificant. It 
ght be inferred that the whole of the Indian ” wool is the 
iduce of Smd. But the merchants of Kaiachi despise Smd wool 
I asseit that there IS very little trade in it The price obtain- 
e for it at home is only 5d or 6d. per lb., while Punyab wool 
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commands from 9d. to lid The fact appears to be that the 
trade terms for wool do not coiiespond with its place of origin, 
but with its quality. Theie aie many qualities of wool in Sind, 
black, brown and white. A good deal of it, especially of the black, 
IS worked locally into blankets and saddle-bags , but the rest finds 
its way to Karachi. Some of it no one can say how much is the 
wool of the duniba sheep and is not distmguishable from the 
same article imported from Baluchistan. Of this last, nearly 
3 lakhs of rupees worth was registered at the Land Customs 
station near Karachi in one season and this may be much less than 
the quantity that finds its way across the frontier at places wheie 
there is no registration Tn these circnmstances it is vain to tiy 
to estimate the value of the Sind wool annually sent to Europe, 
which IS probably much gi eater than is commonly supposed. The 
best IS the brown wool of the Desert sheep, known as ^^Nara 
W ool.” It IS m demand in France W ool comes into the hands 
of Karachi mei chants mingled with all the diit that the sheep 
earned and has to be washed before it is fit for export. 

Rice appears in greater proportion in the column for exports to 
Coast Ports. It goes to Cutch 

Indigo IS an article of which Sind does not grow enough for its 
own use, except in the Ehairpur State, from which and the Pun3ab 
the export tiade is fed 

Of the Hides and Skins exported from Karachi the greater part 
is the produce of Sind They are collected chiefly at Hyderabad 
and Sukkur for delivery to the exporting firms. The business is 
mostly in the hands of Khojas, who obtain the hides from the 
butchers direct, or thiough dealers of the Jdtm caste, who have 
collectors all over the country The majority of the hides aie 

dead hides,” ^ e. the hides of cattle that have died naturally. 
They are removed fiom the carcasses by Dheds, Shikd7is and other 
low castes. Skins (of goats and sheep) are collected through men 
of the Ealdl caste. Of course a certain propoi tion of both hides and 
skins are tanned, but there is not much foreign demand for Sind 
leather. Those intended for export are theiefore meiely cuied 
with salt and af terwai ds, in the case of hides only, poisoned with 
aisenic. The hides go to almost every country in Europe, the 
skins almost exclusively to America The market rate for ox and 
cow hides at Kai achi ranges from Es. 8-8-0 to Es. 14 per maund 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Trade. of 28 lbs. according to quality, for buffalo bides from Rs. 6-8-0 to 
Es. 8-12-0 and for buffalo calf Bkms fiom Rs. 7 to Rs. 9-10-0. 
For goat and sheep slans the rate is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
score. Rates fluctuate of course, falling very much in years of 
drought. 

Animal Bones. The bones of large, and small cattle and camels 
ai e collected in the same way as hides and sent to Karachi as 
they are found. At Karachi they are put through bone-crushing 
machines by the exporting firms and shipped to Europe under 
four denominations, viz. (1) Bone-meal, (2) Bone-dust, (3) Crushed 
Bones and (4) Bone-smews. The first two are used as manure, 
the otheis principally foi the manufacture of glue. They go to 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Liverpool, Marseilles and some other ports. 
The bones cost something less than Rs. 2 per maund of 42 sers, 
while m Europe the sinews realise from £ 6 to £ 7 a ton and even 
the dust as much as £ 3. 


LAND TKADK There is one section of the export trade, however, which does 

OF THAR AND 

TARKAR. not come into these statements, nor into any published returns. 

Prom the whole of Thar and Parkar and also from the eastern 
side of the Ldr there is a regular traffic by land with Marwar, 
Gujerat and Cutch. The amount cannot be stated, but in good 
years it is by no means inconsiderable and to the people it is very 
important, for this is the way in which they dispose of the principal 
productions of their poor country, which are live cattle, ghij gum, 
hhatha (home spun blankets) and embroidered cloths. The goods 
are carried across the Rann on asses and camels by certain well 
known routes. , Much i ice is sent to Cutch in the same way and 
from Hangar Parkar even hajri and other grams. 


FRiNciPAi. The Imports both from foreign countries and from other Indian 
ports are as many and various as the exports are few and simple. 
They comprise almost every artificial production from railway 
' materials to patent pills. Railway materials foim indeed a veiy 
1 considerable item and so do military and other stores imported by 
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Government. Of private merchandise the biggest item is and 
always has been Cotton Piece-Goods. In the days of the Mirs 
nothing was in gi eater demand than common English shawls, 
chintzes and calicoes. Now the total imports from Europe of 
Grey Goods, White Goods, Muslins. Chadais, Dhoties, Scarves &c. 
are valued (in 1905-06) at 380 laths of rupees, and similar goods 
of Indian make are obtained fiom Bombay and other poits to the 
value of 160 lakhs more. Unbleached cotton cloth constitutes 
|ths of tlie latter. After Piece Goods comes Sugar, mostly from 
Austio-Hungary, but also from Germany, Java, Mauritius and 
other places. The foreign imports of sugar last year were valued 
at nearly 18 lakhs of rupees. Manufactures of Steel and Iron, 
Machinery and Kerosine Oil are other large items. But only a 
small proportion of it all is Sind trade Of the Piece Goods im- 
ported at Karachi the railway cairied 98 lakhs worth into Sind, 
but 187 lakhs worth into the Punjab. It was the same with other 
commodities, but the quantity actually distributed in Sind cannot 
be exactly ascertained. The Import trade is not so much m the 
hands of the great Karachi firms as the export Many Native 
firms in the large towns of the Punjab and North India have 
corresponding firms, or clearing agents, at Kardchi and many 
Karachi traders and shop-keepeis get out goods in their own 
names. The distributors are mostly Banias in the cloth trade, 
Boiahs in iron, Parsees in spirituous liquors. By the agency 
of these and under them the village Bania and the pedlar, cheap 
foreign cloth, such iron tools as the village blacksmith does not 
make, bowls of enamelled iron and a few other articles that the 
peasant has a use for, with sugar and kerosme oil, are dissemi- 
nated through the country. Markets and fans form an important 
part of the adveitising and disseminating agency. 

Pairs are almost as numerous in Sind as holy places. Every 
departed saint has his day, on which the devout come together to 
worship and buy and sell in his honour. Some of these religious 

fairs bring together foityor fifty thousand people, some only afew 

49 
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CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
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For a long time after the conquest Bomhay mei chants •v\ould 
have nothing to do with hTai.iclii except as a poit from which the 
products of Sind, if there weieaii}* such, should ho sent to Bomhay 
to he bought and shipped to Euiope Sii Bartle Fieie “wi ote 
scornfully of them “turning up their noses at a commerce of 
which they have only a huckster’s notions.” It appears to hare 
heeniul860,oi shoitly hefoie it, that Bomhay firms began to 
open branches in Kai aclu At any i ato, in that year a Haracln 
Chamhei of Commeice was formed with seven members, namely, 
fesrs. D. McTver & Co., Messis Fleming & Co , Messrs. Finlay 
(, o., Messrs. Ashbmner, Bell & Co. Messis Baiclay, \Vatson & 

Co., Messrs. T. Lidbetter & Co. and Messrs. I L. Dunolly & Co. 
Six more joined in the same year, making thiideen. Of these 
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only one, Messis. Yolkart Brothers, survives to this day, Yeiy 
soon after its birth the Karachi Chamber of Commerce caught the 
Sind spiiit and began a peisistent agitation foi the expansion by 
every means of the tiade of the Piovince, which had much effect 
in urging on haiboui impiovements and lailway extensions The 
Chambei now has a membeiship of 45, being an increase of 10 
since 1900, Since 1893 the Chaiiman of the Chamber has always 
been nominated an additional member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 


Native Weights and Measures. 

The unit of weight is always a maund (man) of 40 sers each ser 
weighing 80 tolas Poi common purposes a ser is considered the 
equivalent of 2 lbs, but it is actually about of an oz. more and 
the official equivalent of a standard maund is 82|- lbs. This 
mannd is used in the whole Piovmce and does not vary with the 
commodities.’^ The common divisions of the ser in use aie 


Dula — 

1 Tola (=The weight of a lupee). 

Chatdng — 

5 Tolas. 

Adh~Pdu— 

10 » 

Pdu = 

20 „ 

Adh-Se') = 

40 „ (This IS called a KacTia Ser in 

Lowei Sind). 

0 


Tn Karachi the Khandi f Candy) is also a unit of weight, equal 
to 8 maunds. 

Grold and Silver are weighed by tolas, mdsds and ratis, 8 ? atis 
being equal to a mdsa and 12 mdsds to a tola. Piecious stones 
are weighed with latis, which are the same as those used in 
weighing gold Each oati is an equivalent of 4 mung The 
weight of precious stones is not expressed in mdsas oi tolas but 
in ratis to any numbei There is a distmct and comphcated 
system of weights for peails. 

Milk IS sold by measurement. Vessels containing a 8er and a 
Pdu (5) aie used as the units. The liquid ser contains 27 oz. of 
water and is equal to 1 36 pints English measure. Cotton and 
other law material, food-stuffs, oil-seeds, vegetables, fiuit, metals, 
ght, couiitiy oil, etc. are sold by weight. 

* There are exceptions See “ Hides” and “ Animal Bones” above. 
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Gram and seeds are also sold by measure, tbc table of wbicli is 


as follows : 

4< Chothdis 

— 

1 Pali 


4 Fails 

= 

1 Toya 


4 Toifds 

= 

1 Kdsa 


60 Kdsas 

— 

1 Kharar. 


A Khara) is equal to 29 ^ bushels, English measure. 

In the case of hajrl Avlicat, lice, miing, gram and peas a 
Kharar is considered to be equivalent to 24 maunds by weight. 
Tn the case of tilseed, oil seeds and paddy (nee in hush) a Kharar 
IS considered to be equivalent to 20 maunds. 

Cloth is measured by Gaz ('ramrod) and JIafh (cubit). A 
Gaz IS equal to a )'aid of 36 inches, but the Hath varies m 
different parts of the Province from 18 to 27 inches according to 
local usage. 

Carpets, matting and glass aic sold by supeificial measure. 

Stones, masoniy-work and timber are sold by cubic measure- 
ment. 

Land for bmlding sites is sold by superficial measure. In the 
case of agiicultural land the unit is an acre or a Jireb, 2 Jirehs 
bemg equal to one acie. 

Canal clearance is estimated by cubic measurement, the unit 
being a Gaz of 4 feet, which means 64 cubic feet. 

Industeies, 

The Census of 1901 showed (see page 190) that only a very 
small proportion of the people of Smd lived by industrial arts, and 
it may be added that of that small propoition the best part is 
foreign. Of course there aie the common artisans indispensable 
in every community, the carpentei, the blacksmith, the potter and 
the 3 eweller, who do not differ much from those found in other 
parts of India and call for no remaik. In the laige towns there 
are skilful carpenters, who, if furnished with designs, can turn 
out most excellent furniture ; but these hail from the Punjab, or 
Cutch, and are probably to some extent a product of Technical 
Schools like the Mayo School of Art at Lahore. Theie are also 
workers in fine arts for which Smd, or particular towns in Sind, 
had at one time a great reputation. But these arts have, ^Yithout 
an exception unless it be lacquer ware, decayed and the workers 
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liave diTninished in still as mncli as in numbers. Some industries 
from Europe have come in tlie place of tbose that are passing 
away, and machineiy is finding its way into the country ; hut it 
offers employment to only a small number as yet. Tn all Smd the 
number of factories worked by steam, in the sense of the Eacto- 
ries Act, is only 39 and the average daily nnmber of operatives 
employed in them only about 8400. Two of them are Government 
concerns, an Arsenal and a Printing Press at Karachi, and two 
are the Eailway W orkshops at Karachi and Sukkur. Of the 
remainder two are Bone-crushmg Mills, two Metal Foundries and 
one a Tm Work connected With a Bulk Oil Installation, all at 
Karachi. The lemammg thiity are Cotton Ginning, Cleanmg 
and Piessmg Factones, of which 6 are in Karachi, 23 m 
Hyderabad and one m Thar and Paikar. In these the cotton 
collected in the districts is prepared for despatch to Karachi, as 
already mentioned. Machinery driven by steam, but not amoun- 
ting to a factory (-i. e. not employing at least 50 hands), is to be 
found in many towns. In Karachi there are 2 large Steam 
Flour Mills, and 4 Ice Factories Small flour mills and 
machines for huskmg rice and sodawatei machmes may be 
found in many places. These give employment to an inconsider- 
able number of hands. Iron presses made at one of the foundries 
in Karachi are to some extent superseding the old wooden ti’eble 
roller {clachro) by which the juice of the sugarcane is expressed, 
but for extracting oil fiom jamba and other seeds the wooden 
press' (gf/iano), worked by bullocks or a camel, is still in use 
everywhere. 

Of manual arts the one that employs the largest number of 
persons is shoemakmg. According to the last Census this kmd of 
work maintained 31,668 of the population, including families. It 
is chiefly in the hands of Sochis and Mochis The former word 
indicates Hindu Shoemakers of Sind, Marwar and Cutch, while 
the latter in Sind usually indicates Musalmans of the Menghwar 
caste. The Mdrwdris devote themselves more particularly to the 
manufacture of leather covers for camel saddles {nat) and this 
involves the art of embroidering leather with silk. An elaborately 
embroidered nat represents the highest degree of excellence 
attained in artistic leather-working in the Presidency”* and can 

* Tanning and Working in Leather in the Bombay Presidency, by J R Martin, 
St It Ct S 
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cost Rs. 450. Hyclei.ibAcl was famous for tin's work. The leather 
which makes the best quality of nnfs is that of the hog deer. 
Foimerly much woik of a finer Inncl was done, especially at 
Hyderabad and Tatta, such as the manufacture of saddles, gaiters 
scabbard-s, swoulbells, jesses and gauntlets foi falconry &c.,kt 
theie IS little demand foi such good-> now. 

Tanning is closely associated with shocraaking, but is the pro- 
vince of distinct castes. Hides of cattle arc tanned by Jdtm, 
Mcnghwdis and sometimes Jlff/loant-; and .skins of goats and sheep 
by Kaldh. The piocessis vci^* simple, but the leather of Sind 
IS considcied bettei than most Indian leathei and is exported to 
Em ope. 

Camel hides aie tanned in the same way as cowhides and the 
leathei is used foi the same pin poses, but is consideied infenor. 
Raw camel hides aie much employed in making ‘‘dabas’’ for 
stoimg ghi and oil. 

The inciease in iinpoi-ts of European and Bombay piece goods 
spells the passing of the handloom weaver, but the industry still 
supports a laiger number of pieisons in Sind than am other except 
slioemakmg. The articles manufactiiied aie tiouser-matenal, 
bed-covers, towels, scarves and tape. The pnoduction of trouser- 
mateiial known as sjcsi occujiies 400 looms in Hasarpur and 
500 looms in Hala, which aie impoitant centres of this industry, 
and 250 at Tatta. The clotli, w’hich is used by Aniil men, the 
pooler Lohaua w^omen and Musalman women geneially, is made 
in pieces about 21 yaids long and 23 inches wade ; the w'arp is in- 
variably striped but the weft nevei Bed-coveis (IJies) generally 
consist of two folds intei woven so that the pattern appears on 
both sides. The bettei qualities, made of Bombay and Madias 
yarn, exhibit neat and vaiied though simjile designs foi the 
cheapest kind, made of locally-spun yam, blue and white aie the 
only colours employed. A coai se cloth, called gort and used foi 
towels {angosJio)j is made of local yam, eitliei plain white, oi with 
a red or blue check on a white ground. Scaives (lungi), used as 
turbans or waistbands, are woven in pieces of fiom 6 to 12 yards 
by 18 inches. Coloured tape {agaiJi), used foi tiousei -strings, is 
made by the women and children of the susi and Lhes weaveis, who 
employ a simple contrivance in lieu of a loom. 
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Tlie woollen textiles of local maiiufactuie consist of carpets, 
rugs, blankets and sacking The weaving of rugs, or floor-mats, 
of wool and cotton employs the leisure of Jat and Baluch women 
ill scoies of small villages. Those made in the Gum Taluka of 
the Eydeiabad Distiict and the Kaiachi Kohistan aie accounted 
the best. The}’- aie made of wool (un), oi of goats’ haii (das), oi 
of bothj in some the ivaip is of cotton They aie used for sleep- 
ing on and foi kneeling on at piayers The better quality made 
of wool, 01 of wool and cotton, is called fai dsi . a cheaper and 
coaiser lug made of goats’ hairisteimed IJiaii). The wool is 
coloured locally with vegetable dyes Faodsis aie usually 6 feet 
long and 4 feet wide the price ranges fiom Es. 8 to Es 15, 
though a more expensive article is pi ocurable to order. Khaii'ts 
of the same size fetch about Es. 6. Very durable lugs of this 
kind aie made in the Thar and Paikar District of uiidyed camels’ 
and goats’ hail. Eugs are also made as saddle-cloths (tapai) for 
iidmg camels; they aie made in two pieces, which are stitched 
togethei at the ends, leaving an apeituie for the camel’s hump. 
Sacking (6oj o) is made of goats’ haii and is used for horses’ nose- 
bags (toho), saddle-bags (khitizin) and giain bags and double 
sacks toi pack camels and bullocks. It is usually black or dull 
blown and is extremely stiong. A strip 9 feet long and 3 feet 
wide costs Es 3. Another mdustiy of the Thar and Paikar Dis- 
trict IS the weaving of blankets {lhatho) similar to the Icambh of 
the Deccan, but white and finei in textuie, the wool of which it is 
made being superior. It is made in long stiips 2 feet in width, 
winch can be cut and sewed togethei to make a blanket. Such a 
blanket, 9 feet by 4, costs about Es 2. They are exported in 
large numbeis by laud to Cutch and Mai war. 

Woollen pile caipets are made inBubak town for sale and in the 
Upper Sind Frontier for domestic use. The following account of 
the Bubak caipets is by Captain H. J E Twigg, i. m s , Super- 
intendent of the Hyderabad Jail • “In about ten houses and 
eighteen vei*tical looms all the caipets of Bubak aie woven The 
workers seem to be membeis of one laige family reputed to be 
deiived from slaves from Peisia, whereby they account for the 
so-called Irani pattein of the carpets made there. The entire 
trade is in the hands of not more than tliiee Banias, while a dye- 
seller in the Bazar sells aniline at a handsome profit There are 
two, or at the most three, patterns, the two cheaper selling at 
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10 annas, the dealer (Tiani) at 12 annas afoot. Each carpet is 
usually 7 hy 4^. One weaver attends to the whole of such a carpet 
and in a week the entiie -work is linished. A task of one foot or 
more a day is only possible by putting in outrageously thick weft 
thioads. A cheap Bubak carpet, critically examined aflci lemoval 
from the loom, is really a blankct-like fabiic exalted by having, 
alternating with the purely blanket-like iveft, stupes of woollen 
pile. After a little near the pile stiipes inteimix and a caipet- 
like appeal ance follows. Hot chiefly bo}&, but deciepits, do the 
woik, as if a man unfitted foi husbandly can fall back on carpets. 
The pattern is not road out, nor ai c sqiiaie papeisused, the pattern 
being learned in childhood by in embers of the family daily watch- 
ing the woik. Thiity poisons in all find diiect or indirect employ- 
ment, contrasted with a hundred engaged in making tiouser 
cloth j Rs. 1,500 aie inrested against Rs. 5,500 for cloth. The 
Musalman woikeis take advances and 4 annas a day is the vago 
earned. Two hundied caipets of the cheaper lands aie made 
annually. At such a late the demand lemains high, as few 
care to work when cultivation offei s better prospects. ^ 

“The geneial quality is veiy bad. The two cheaper designs 
contain much yellow and wdiite on a black gi ound, 
with groups of floial figures and a bolder or two with what is 
called the leciprocal tiefoil pattein. The Irani design is a very 
poor attempt at a toituous airaiigemeiit of vine and leaves. Tlie 
industry well recompenses the capitalist as the puces are as low 
as the quality.^’ This is the piesent condition of the indigenous 
carpet-making industry in Sind. Those made m the Upper Sind 
Fi’ontier aie the work of Baluchi women. They are quite different 
in character and aie said to be very substantial, but they are not 
easily obtainable as they'’ are not intended for sale, but are given 
with the marriage dowries of daughters and are kept as heirlooms. 

If anywhere there is hope of the levival of liighclass carpet 
weaving m Sind, it is in the jails at Sukkur (formerly Shikarpur), 
Hyderabad and Raiachi. In these places, under enthusiastic su- 
pervision and with models from Persia, Baluchistan and the tombs 
of Bijapui, beautiful woollen carpets are now produced which 
readily command a puce of Rs. 2 per squaie foot, or moie. Oi 
late aniline dyes have been entirely discarded and tlie old vegetable 
dyes of the native weavers introduced. Many other woollen fabrics 
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are made, as well as cotton carpets and “ durries,” whicli it is Indus- 
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needless to describe here as the jails are well Imown and open to 
Tisitois. 


The spinning-, dyeing and weaving of silk was at one time tbe silk weaving 
industry for which Sind was more celebrated than any other. In 
the palmy days of Tatta its looms for the weaving of shawls and 
lungis weie said to number 5,000; and up to the time of the Bri- 
tish conquest, when Tatta had utteily decayed, silk still held an 
important place in the tiade and mdustry of the country, a fact of 
which there is abundant evidence in the reports of several ofELcers. 

Lieutenant Postans, writmg in 1840, enumerates, among the goods 
brought to Shikaipm by caravans from Kandahar, raw silk of six 
distinct quahties fiom Bokhara, Herat and Yezd, and the following 
dye stufFs : i odung, or madder, saffron, safflower and musdgh e. 
a dye prepared from walnuts) ; also tinsel thread for embroidery. 

The silk, he says, was spun and dyed at Shikarpur and then sent 
to Sukkur, Rohri, Khan pur and as far as Sehwan and Tatta to be 
woven. Captain Hart, reporting in the same year on the trade of 
Karachi, mentions among the imports raw silk from Bombay and 
Muscat, and dyes, cochineal and rodung , but among the exports 
are “ loongees and mushroo ” to Muscat. The industry has gone 
on declining since that time. Lungis, the rich scarves which are 
mentioned by early travellers in Sind as the most distmctive arti- 
cles in the dress of the Mirs and which were at that time worn by 
every man of position, are now going out of fashion, while other 
silk fabrics can now be imported cheaper and better than any 
handloom weaver can make them Nevertheless silk weaving 
still goes on in Karachi, Tatta, Rohri, Jacobabad and other 
places. In place of raw silk, yarn is obtained from Bombay and 
Multan, and chemical dyes, as Custom House returns show, 
have to some extent displaced the 7 odung, musagh and safflower of 
Kandahar. The fabrics now made consist of Gaihi, Mashu and 
Lungis. Gaili and MasJiru are fabrics of silk and cotton, 
strong and rather rough in texture, like most Indian silks. They 
are made in lengths of about 30 yards, with a width of | of a yard. 

Gaili, which is sometimes called tasar but is not made of tasar 
silk, sells for 20 or 30 rupees a piece and is much used for trousers 
by well-to-do women of both communities. Mashiu, which is 
good for cushion covers, quilts and many other purposes, costs as 
much as Rs. 60 or 65 per piece. Lungis, being intended for use 
50 
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as turbans, scarves, or waistbands, vary in lengtli from 8 to 12 
yards and may cost anything fiom 8 to 100 rupees, accoidmg to 
quality and especially to the degree and kind of ornamentation on 
them. They usually have the woof of cotton and the wai-p of silk, 
while the ends are always fiiiiged and embioideied with gold and 
silver thread. Embroidery is mentioned fuither on. 

Minor branches of the silk-weavei ’s tiade aie the making of 
silk cord for suspending necklaces and other ornaments, tassels, 
fringes and tapes for tiouseis. The woikeis are Pdtolis. 

It IS a cmious fact that, of the cotton dyeis in the Bombay 
Piesideucy, thiee-fouiths are found in Sind, which contams both 
TTnidus and Musalmans. One of the piincipal dyeing castes, the 
Khatns, or Khatis, is supposed to have imraigi ated into Bombay 
"from Sind. The industiy has three hianches, cotton dyeing, silk 
dyemg, and calico printing: wool is also dyed for their 
own purposes by the carpet weavei s of Buhak. Cotton dyei s are 
in all Districts. They are Kliatis and also Lohanas and men of 
other castes, both Musalman and Hindu , hut Hindus do not dye 
with indigo. Excepting indigo, the dyes used aie mostly impoit- 
ed. Silk IS dyed in the Kaiachi, Hy'deiabad and Thai andPaikar 
Districts by Pdtolis, a small caste which includes both Hindus and 
Musalmans. The silk yarn is bi ought from Bombay or Multan, 
and dyed here with indigo and imported coloui s Thei e is nothing 
special 111 the process. Calico printing is practised everywhere in 
the Bombay Presidency, but the prints of Sind surpass all others. 
The printing is effected by means of small wooden blocks, or dies, 
with handles attached, which are fii st jiressed on a folded cloth 
soaked with the desii ed dye and then stamped on the cloth like 
an office seal. The cloth is previously prepared by dipping ni a 
mordant of alum, gum and fuller’s earth (met), and if it is intended 
s to have a ground colour, it is sprinkled immediately after the ' 
stamping process with powdered cowdung. This adheres 
\to the damp pattern and protects it when it is afterwards dipped 
in a dye of a different colour. Hative dyes are used for calico 
pointing and the coloui s are fast These printed cloths are used 
by ^he natives as shawls and sheets, but they make pretty and 
very^ inexpensive table covers, wall curtains &c , the designs being 
oftei^i very pleasing. The workers can earn fiO or 12 annas a day. 
Tatta\^used to be especially celebrated for this kind of work, ft 
V 
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is still cairied on there and also in Raiachi^ Jeiiuekf Hyderabad 
and other places. 

Boat-bmlding* must always have been an important business on 
the Indus and it is so still. The plan and method o£ construction 
of the Indus boats^ as they weie 60 oi 70 yeais ago, have already 
been described undei Navigation. In these there has been little 
01 no change, while in the mateiials used theie has been a gieat 
impiovement since those days. The timber employed now is 
generally da^al oi dayar, i. e. the well known deodar ’’ {Cedrus 
deodara), of the Noith-West Himalayas and Afghanistan It is 
said to be cut by Pathans and bi ought to Peshawar, where it is 
bought by P■M^ya&^s and floated down the river to Sukkui. At 
Sulrkur it is woith Re, 1-2-0 or 1-4-0 per cubic foot The 
owners of the yards at Sukkur aie mostly Punjahis, but some are 
Lohanas The woikmen ajipear to be all from the Punjab. The 
same class of men are engaged at Sukkui in sawing timber for 
1 ail way sleepeis and other pui poses The yards at Kotri are much 
less extensive than at Sukkui, but the work done is similar Teak 
wood from Malabar is sometimes used at Kotii It costs three 
times as much as deodai, but is consideied even moie durable. 

There are many other common industries which support 
hundieds of persons but present no point of special interest, such 
as the making of brass cooking-pots, giinding-stones, mats and 
baskets of palm leaves and grasses &c. The special aits for which 
Sind was famous in times past, besides the weaving of lungis and 
pimtmg of calico already mentioned, were embioidery in sdk 
and gold and silver thread, inlaid gold and silver ware, lacquer- 
ware and glazed pottery Pifty years ago the “’Smd-work-walla” 
was a familiar figure in Bombay, whence he travelled as far as 
Egypt and Malta and established imposing shops. He remains 
to this day and glows iich, while the men who wi ought the 
beautiful things that he sold only giow poor. There are said to 
be 5,000 of these Sind merchants at this time in diffeientpaits of 
the world, and the money that they bring or send home has con- 
tributed much to the present wealth of Hydeiabad city ; but they 
now sell the cmios of China and Japan, Benaies, Amiitsai and 
Madras, rathei than the productions of Sind, which are passmg 
away. Even thirty years ago, it is said, there weie in Hyderabad 
a hundred workeis in that beautiful embroidery m gold and silver 
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thread and silk, upon silk cloth or velvet, known as CUUmdozi-, 
hut there are now barely 25 and they are in poverty. They can- 
not compete with the cheap work of similar appeal ance that comes 
from Madras and other places. The men who inlaid swords and 
daggers and scabbards with gold and silver have disappeared, 
and of those who inlaid gold and silver ornaments for the 
wrists and ankles of native ladies with red and blue and green, 
only five or six shops remain ; for even the taste of women in 
jewelry changes like everything else. But such of these arts as 
still languish on deserve some notice 

Embroidery in silk or gold and silvei tlmead was m great demand 
at one time for the decoration of shawls, coats, caps, ladies shirts 
and children’s trousers. The piofessional embioiderers wereall 
Musalmans and some of them still sumve in Hydeiabad, Shikar- 
pur and other towns. Persons who wish a garment embroidered 
take it to them and pay for the matenal and the labour. In the 
Technical School at Jlhairpur an earnest attempt is being made 
to levive the art, and schools for the same purpose have been 
started at Jacobabad and some other places. The learners begm 
in early childhood and go thi’ougli a regular curiiculum. The 
pupils of the lowest class sit m a low on the floor, toituously 
twisting, sti etching and bending back the fingeis of the right 
hand with the left until they have reduced them to the condition 
of gutta percha. Then they are piomoted to the second class and 
each gets a piece of coaise cloth and a needle, which is lather an 
awl with a short wooden handle. His task is to prod the cloth 
with the needle as fast as he can. At the next stage he gets a 
thread to his needle. When the whole course is completed the 
rapidity with which he will work out the most intiicate pattern 
of flowers and leaves will be astonishing. Whether the profes- 
sional embroiderer can be saved is very doubtful, but the art has 
now taken root in domestic soil and employs the leisuie of 
hundreds of women m the best Hindu and Musalman families. 
This kind of work, in the form of slippers, cushions and table 
covers, is too well known to require desciiption. It exhibits the 
variety and elegance of design which is characteristic of all Sind 
work. When done in real gold thread it is of course very expen- 
sive ; but much imitation thread, ‘‘ made in Germany,” comes into 
^he market now and is used by the foolish workmen because it is 
cheap, to the discredit of Sind work. Another interesting variety 
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of the embroideier’s craft is found wheie one would not look for 
it, VIZ. in the desert of Thar and Paikar. The ladies of those 
pa its greatly affect petticoats of chum, which is the coarsest 
cotton cloth dyed red and deeply emhioideied with silk in many 
colours, with little bits of looking glass let in. This is made in 
widths of about 18 inches, so it takes three widths, one above 
anothei to make a petticoat ; but the uppermost need not be em- 
broidered. A length of about 5 yards of this material can be had 
for Rs. 5 and it is very effective on a mantel-piece. It is not made 
only for local use, but exported in some quantity to Marwar. 

The art of lacqueiang wood is one that does not appear to have 
deteiioiated, though the number of workers may have diminished. 
This kind of woik is hawked about all over India as “ Smd-woik- 
bokkus,” in the foim chiefly of nests of round boxes fitting one 
inside another and all beautifully lacquered in red, yellow, black 
and green. The hawkei’s samples aie of the pooiest quality. 
Many other colouis besides led, yellow, black and green are em- 
ployed and many exceedmgly pretty articles made, such as vases, 
cups, candle-sticks and rulers But the pimcipal indigenous ap- 
phcation of the art is to the gloiification of bedsteads and of those 
swinging cots and cradles which are found in the house of every 
prospeious Sindhi gentleman. The woik is commonly spoken of 
in Sind as Hala work,” because Khanot in Hala is the princi- 
pal centre of the industry, but it is earned on in other places aad 
there are even peiipatetic lacquereis. Kashmor in the Upper Smd 
Frontier District is noted for a special Innd of ware with a black 
ground and the pattern in fine silver lines. At the Technical 
School in 1< hairpur work of a very high class is done and there 
is a similar school at Kandiaro in the Hyderabad District. 
The best wood for this work is that of the White Poplar {hahan), 
but that of the Tamarisk (Im) is also employed and even babul. 
The article, having been turned in the lathe and polished, is put 
back into the lathe (which is the common wooden implement em- 
ployed by all Indian turneis and woiked by means of a bow) and 
turned -swiftly while the lac is piessed haid against it. The lac is 
the pioduce of Smd (see Productions) and is piepared for this 
purpose by being mixed with various pigments and melted, to- 
gether with wax and sulphur, and cast in flat cakes which have 
the consistency of ai list’s dry water colouis. When one of these 
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cates IS pressed against the rapidly whirling wood^ the heat gene- 
lated by the friction melts the cake slowly, so that the surface is 
coveied with a layer of it. The fii-st layer put on is of course that 
which is to be the ground colour. On this the woiker next pro- 
ceeds to engrave the intended design ivith a sharp iron tool. He 
has no scroll, nor even a copy to follow. It is all “free-hand” 
drawing from a design in Ins own head. When this is done the 
piece goes into the lathe again and is wholly coated ivith another 
colour, which is no sooner put on than it is lubbed off again with 
a wet rag and sand till the giound colour re-appears. But the 
second colour lemains in the engiaved pattern. This process has 
to be repeated as many times as theie aio colours in the design. 
The mottled pattern so common on nests of boxes is produced by 
using a stick of much harder lac for the second colour, without 
any previous engraving, and moving it about iriegulaily as the 
lathe turns. It indents itself into the lower layer of softer lac, 
and when most it has been lubbed off wutli sand, a mottled pattern 
remains. Another method, which is employed in the beautiful 
bronzed ware, is to put on two layei s of lac of different colouis 
and engrave the design deep enough to make the lowei appeal. 
The whole is then smoothed ivith an oiled lag, while a pan of 
buinmg chai coal is held near it. For bronzed waie the surface 
of the wood is always coated with tin, by simply painting it with 
melted glue with which a small quantity of tin has been blended, 
and then polishing with a smooth stone instrument. 

The following description of the glazed pottery of Multan, which 
does not differ from that of Sind, is by Mr. Lockivood Kipling, 

The glaze faience is a relic of the time when mosques and 
tombs were coveied ivith this beautiful material. Until a com- 
paratively recent period the woik was exclusively architectural, 

^ and consisted of tiles painted in daik and light blue, with large 
I geometrical patterns, for wall sui faces, finials for the domes of 
\ tombs, the Mahomedan profession of faith painted in bold Arabic 
\characters for tombs, panels of various sizes for hntels, door jambs 
Amd the hke. The European demand has developed a trade m 
ffower pots, large plateaux for decorative purposes and many 
varieties of the comprehensive word ^vase.^ The woik differs 
technically from the pottery of Smd, which had the same origin, 
in mat its decoration consists solely in painting m two or three 
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colours on tlie glaze or enamel^ the use of the coloured or white 
‘ slips,’ which gives a raised appearance to the patterns on Sind 
ware, being unknown, or at least not practised. The coloms used 
are a daik blue from cobalt and a very fine turquoise from copper. 
The ‘ biscuit ’ and ‘ ghost ’ firing is done at one operation, that 
IS, the article is made in clay, snndiied, covered with glaze and 
painted at once. The gieen glaze is said to require that prelimi- 
naiy bmmug of the clay which is invariably given in European 
practice. The demand for this waie is greater than the supply 
and it IS to be regretted that moie enterprise and intelhgence aie 
not brought to bear on a craft which has, to begin mth, first rate 
materials and good traditions No more suitable material for 
wall-decoration could be devised, but little use has been made 
of it for tins purpose.” 

All this IS as true of Sind as of Multan ware. The reason why 
httle use is made of it for wall-decoration is that it is qmte unfit 
for such a purpose. The ait of making bucks and tries bke those 
in the tombs on the Makh hill, or in the mosques at Tatta, has 
been lost. After two centuries they iing like metal and show 
edges as clean as the wooden bricks in a child’s box, while the 
enamel remains as ti’ansparent as on the day when they were made. 
But the Sind pottery of the present day is difiicult to cany with- 
out breaking and flakes, or chips, if exposed to the weather. The 
designs are very various and almost always artistic and beautiful, 
but the material is mere earthenware fit only for flowerpots. The 
clay now used is the silt of the Indus, and undergoes little sifting 
or preparation of any kind. The firmg is done in an ordinary 
kiln and 10 hours is considered sufficient. In addition to the ‘blue 
and green, mentioned by Mr. Kipling, there was in the old bricks 
a fine buff tint, which is imitated at the present day by mixing cobalt 
%vith a red pigment which is perhaps red ochre. There was a fine 
blue-green tint the receipt for which is lost. Many other colours 
are used now. Hala is the chief seat of this craft also, but it is 
carried on in Nasarpur, Guui, Tatta and perhaps other towns. 

In connection with enamelled tiles may be mentioned another 
kind of mural decoration which once flourished in Sind, or rather 
two kinds, namely, stucco work (chiroli) and painting on the same. 
The stucco was made from the gypsum found so plentifully m 
Sind (see Productions, page 81) and the worker moulded it with 
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Ms finger nails, or with simple tools of wood or iron. Sometimes 
the surface of the stucco was left nn sculptured and painted l)y a 
class of artists Imown as Kamdngar in water colours. The pictures 
consisted geneially of repiesentations of flowers, birds and beasts 
as the Indian aitist is apt to conceive them, but the colours weie 
bright and permanent and the result effective. This kind of 
decoration was very much in vogue both among Musalmans and 
Hindus in their houses and examples of it may often be seen in 
tombs. The painter, it is said, has almost become extinct and 
stucco work is going out of use. 

Smd has never been famous for metal work, excepting tke 
inlaying and enamelling of gold and silver already mentioned. 
Enamelled jewehy is going out of fashion and ^Zarmndars no 
longei value themselves by the trappings of their camels and 
horses, as they did once ; so the art is dying of starvation. There 
are four or five shops m Hyderabad still for the sale of this work. 

Ivory carving was another art practised in Hyderabad. I'iie 
ivory was obtained fiom Bombay and the hollow part cut into 
those ridiculous bracelets with which Sindhi women once did and 
Gujerat women still do sheathe their arms. The sohd part of the 
tusk was carved into dice, spinning tops, spoons, scent bottles, 
paper knives and other knickknacks. The ivory carver of Hyder- 
abad IS said to have succumbed to his moi e skilful rival in 
Amiitsar. It is piobable he came from there himself originally. 

Ghotki in the Sukkur District has a local reputation for a kind 
of brass work which is curious lather than aitistic. ^ It coi ists of 
small fancy articles, such as snuff-boxes and rose-water prink- 
lers, sculptured and enamelled. 
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Land Eevenue. 

Under tlie Talpm* rulers tlie land revenue was generally taken 
in kind by means of a division of tbe produce known as hatai (^. e 
di%Tision). The state demand varied with the nature of the irriga- 
tion employed. For crops grown on land irrigated artificially 
the pi evading rate was from one-fouith to one-fchird of the gross 
produce, while for crops raised on land naturally flooded the 
customary demand amounted to two-fifths or one-half. But the 
lates vaned much, local usage being eveiy where regarded. An 
additional cess, geneially of one-fifteenth, was levied, also inkind, 
to defray the cost of the establishment employed by the state, 
and a number of petty fees weie exacted to provide perqmsites 
to the ofiicials or subsistence to their menials. These additional 
charges constituted a heavy tax upon agiiculture. Cash rents 
were taken on certain ciops (called mahsiih, i. e. taxed crops) such 
as sugarcane, cotton, tobacco and vegetables, which not being 
gatheied in one operation do not readily admit of partition. 
Upon these rents also additional charges, amounting on an 
average to 9 per cent., weie levied for the same purposes as were 
the cesses and fees exacted from the payeis of rent in kind. On 
cornland sometimes, especially in Chanduka, there was another 
system of payment in kind known as Jcdsagi, the Government 
demand being fixed at 7 Icdsa per Tchardr on the computed pioduce 
of the field, which works out theoretically to about one-fouith. 
The rate was very high, but remission could be claimed if the 
crop'was bad. By yet another system, known as Bakah-ira, the 
cultivg-tor could commute his giain lent for a payment in cash 
calculated on the value of the estimated crop at the current price 
of grain in the neaiest large towns. 
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But the revenue was frequently fai ined under the A mirs. TJpon' 
payment of an advance the farmer was allowed to take full 
possession of the tiact farmed and to oust the regular officers of 
the Government^ whose places lie filled with his own men. The 
system provided little check upon oppiession lieyond the farmer’s 
self-mterest, and even this restiaint ceased to operate when the 
farm was taken for a slioit pci lod. The exactions of the f aimer 
sometimes compelled the landholdeis to come forward in seK- 
defence and offer a larger sum foi the right of collecting the 
revenue, and, no matter at what stage it might he made, a higher 
bid generally secured the displacement of the f aimer by the new- 
comer. 

Upon the introduction of Biitish rule the system w’as not 
immediately changed, though the state demand was limited to 
one-third of the produce, and this share seems onl}' to have been 
taken on lands irrigated ivithout the aid of machinery; the pro- 
portion of the crop taken on lands to which water was reqmred to 
be lifted was one-foui*th. Money lents were fixed at Es. 1-8-0 
per bigah,^ equivalent to a late of Rs. 2-10-0 per acre, m Lower 
Sind, and at Rs 2-8-0 per bierah in Uppei Sind Tlie old fees 
and cesses iveie .it the same time abolished and a umfmm chaige 
of 4 Aascis in the equal to one-fifteenth of the produce, 

or in the case of cash assessments of 6 per cent, on the rent, was 
substituted to def lay the cost of the collecting establishment A 
water-rate of 3 Ideas in the Ichaidi, or one-twentieth of the pro- 
duce, was also levied. 


The revenue regulations issued by Sir Chailes Hapier in 1846 
recogmsed the advantage of substitutmg for the ancient method 
a system of money payments, which was attempted, but with 
httle success. In April, 1848, Sir George Clerk, Governor of 
Bombay, who had visited Sind immediately after Mr. Pringle’s 
appointment as Commissioner and thoroughly investigated the 
whole system, wrote as follows ; 

Having seen then how imperfect and indeed how utterly 

* The Napierian bigah contained 2,500 square jards, or 80 square yards more 
than half an acre 

f The lihardr is a grain measure containing 60 Adsas Its contents are approxiraatO 
ly equivalent to 3 quarters English measure and, on an average of the five staples, 
wheat, rice (unhusked), 3 nan, bajri and jamba, to a weight of 28 Indian maunds 
of 82 lbs. each. 

\ 
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■wortliless are all the checks which we possess under the present 
system, be it of minute division ot giain or of money commuta- 
tion, I regiet that, on oui acqmsitiou of the countiy, we did not 
avail oui selves of the existence of zemmdais, muccadums, heads , 
of tribes and other village communities to lelieve ourselves from 
details so complicated that we could not possibly enter on them 
with any hope of success. We might, I think, have ai ranged to 
compound for a shoit term of 3 'ears with the zemindars for a 
fixed amount, eithei in grain or cash, in supersession of the sys- 
tem of grain division in their zemmdarees ; and in cases where 
zemmdais were not to he found, similar agreements might have 
been made until village communities, or particular tribes in a 
village communitjn Oui collectois and deputies would then have 
been no longer buried in a mass of details , and they might have 
availed themselves of their daily inci easing knowledge to devise 
and matin e some plan for a more permanent arrangement ” 

I am of opinion that the Ooiuuiissioiiei sif m be 1 1 ->111101611 
immediate!}’’ to enter into an angeraents of this natuie, the same 
to hold good foi fiom tliiee to foui years.” 

What followed IS clearly summarised by Mr. Baden-Powell^in 
his Land Systems of Biitish India. “Upon the mtioduction of 
civil administiation, in 1847, a seven years’ Settlement was made 
by measurement of crops and commutation of the Government 
share at assumed pi ices on rmyah lands, and by leasing out the 
zaminddri estates at lump-ients. Prices subsequently fell, the 
assessments pioved heavy, and the Settlement expired in 1853-54 
amidst general demands for 1 eversion to the old Native system of 
dividing the ciop and taking revenue in kind. At the same time 
the revenue records were exceedingly imperfect. There were no 
village maps, nor even any taluka lists of villages ; boundaries were 
undefined, and land-registeis were unknown, all existing informa- 
tion being exhibited under the name of the person by whom, not of 
the place for which, revenue was to be paid. It was therefore deter- 
mined to institute a ‘ rough survey and Settlement,’ as a prehmi- 
nary to a complete revenue-survey and Settlement at some future 
time. Settlement Officers weie to demarcate village-boundaries 
for the Topogiaphical Survey then at woilc in Sindh, and were 
then to measuie the fields, fill in the village-maps, classify the 
soils, and make the Settlement.” 
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“This ^rougli sm'vey and SottloniGiit ^ -vvont on till 1862. By 
that time about one-thiid of the piovincc had been surveyed for 
Settlement purposes, at a cost of 8^ lakhs, but no Settlements had 
been made, tlie Settlement Officers having been fuUy occupied in 
demarcating boundaiies for ’the Topographical Survey, and 
afterwards making their own interior survey of the villages. In 
the absence of precise rules, the system followed had more or less 
modelled itself upon the Dakhan revenue survey, and the 
assimilation was now made complete by the deputation, in 1862, 
of a Bombay Settlement Officer to draw up a scheme of classifica- 
tion (of soils) and Settlement. The lailos then fiamed still form 
the basis of Settlement operations in Sindh, though m practice 
they have been subjected to groat and material modification as 
regards details, so that the present foim of Settlement differs 
largely from that adopted about 1864-65, the failure of which 
became more and more evident eight oi ten years later. The 
organization of the department was completed by 1864-65, and 
regular survey and Settlement work has been going on ever since. 
At first there were two Superintendents, one upon the right bank, 
and the other on the left bank, of the Indus ; but a single officer 
has had charge of the department since 1874.” 

'^The classification rules of 1862 divided the land into four 
orders, differing from each other in the propoidnon of sand, and 
these again are hable to be degraded by ^ faults,’ viz. the presence 
of salt, a sandy substratum, or an uneven suifface. The second 
stage of the classification process relates to the nature and quality 
of the water-supply. The greater part of Sindh is watered by 
canals filled by the rising of the Indus. They are constnicted 
so as to receive water during the inimdation season, and most of 
them lose their supply when the river falls to low water mark. 
Some of them are under the Inigation Department; others are 
managed by the zamindais. Tn the latter case, the zammdars are 
bound to do the aunnal cleaning out and repairs, and the expenses 
are recovered by a special cess if the Government has to step in 
and take the duty out of their hands. Irrigation from these 
canals is either by flow or by lift, that is, by the Persian wheel. 
\ Besides the canal-water area, a considerable extent of country, 
^especially in the Shikarpur district, is rendeied capable of 
cultivation by natural flooding. These floods are quite beyqnd 
control and often do more harm than good ; but where they are 
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tolerably certain^ as is the case with the Manehar Lake in the 
Kurrachee distiict^ they are very favourable to the growth Of 
ia6tj or spimg crops, especially wheat, on the land which has 
been temporal ily submerged. Thus, in making the Settlement, 
water-supply has to be classed under one of three heads, viz. flow 
lift {chaiUn), oi flood (saildhi), and then further classified 
accoidmg to the sufficiency and constancy of the flow, the expense 
incurred in bunging the water by lift to the field, and the 
ceitainty and duration of the flooding.” 

It must be remarked that there aie two circumstances, one 
natural, and the other aiismg fiom land-tenures, which have 
made it difficult to adopt the Bombay system in its original form. 
As regards the first, the soil is such that land cannot be properly 
cultivatived year after year mthout fallow. This is said to be 
due partly to the absence of rainfall, partly to the abundance of 
waste, which lenders it easy to adopt a kind of shifting cultiva- 
tion. In the first, or ^oiiginal,’ Settlement, the land was divided 
into rathei large survey numbers ; it was estimated what portion 
of the number could be cultivated annually, and the whole number 
was assessed on that basis only. This was what is known as the 
' diffused rate ’ system. But the cultivators took an unintended 
advantage of it ; they ploughed up the whole land in one year m 
a hasiy and imperfect manner, and then, as the soil was exhausted 
‘ relinquished ’ the entire number and took up new land. The 
^ original ’ Settlement was also marked by the difficulty alieady 
indicated about zamindars ’ waste. It was at first proposed to 
include all waste that fauly belonged to the zamindari in the 
survey ; but then the Zamindars as registered occupants would 
be liable to pay the whole assessment ; and this they were unable 
to do. In 1875 a proposal for leases on a reduced lump-assess- 
ment was made, but this was apparently still too high, for no 
one availed himself of the permission. Then it was that the new 
system came into force, which allowed assessment to be paid only 
on cultivated lands, but a lien to be retained on fields that were 
by custom left fallow.” 

^^The levision Settlement is based on a more minute survey 
malang the ^ numbers* of a much smaller size. Each is regularly 
assessed *, but the holder of land can register himself as occupant 
,of as mhny numbers as are comprised in 'his holding, and can. 
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under ceitain rules, allow some of iho fields to lie fallow, retain- 
ing Ills lien on tlicm (without payment) duiing the period allowed. 
If he chooses to cultivate, he pays full assessment.” 

But the abolition of the diffused assessments destioyed an 
automatic check against an individual holding more land than he 
was able to cultivate. To remedy tins defect a rule was mtroduced 
requiimg the payment of assessment on unoccupied land whict 
had been allowed to ho fallow for moi e than a reasonable tune. 
The scale adopted langcd from one fallow in foui yeais for rice 
to three fallows in four years for lift lands. 

The revision of the survey was necessarily a slow process and 
several years frequently elapsed after the expiry of the diffused 
settlement in a Taluka before the new one could be introduced. 
In the inteiwal a tempoiary and expeiimental settlement was 
adopted which was called the “Inigational Settlement” because, 
the survey and classification of soils not having been completed, 
attention was paid only to the method of cultivation employed in 
cultivating a field m each paiticulai season. This gave so much 
satisfaction that it was decided in 1887 to adopt the system 
permanently. In this settlement the villages of a taluka are 
divided into groups arranged in accoi dance with the facilities 
which they enjoy for obtaining water and for the disposal of 
produce at a market. Rates are then piesciibed for the different 
methods of irrigation in each group of villages. The pitch of the 
assessment is governed by the ti-end of prices, the value of land, 
the state of the canals and the economic condition of the cultiva- 
ting classes. The intioduction of this form of settlement began 
in 1882-83 and it has now been extended to the whole Province 
with the exception of the Kohistan and a few other places m the 
Karachi District and some parts of Thar and Parkar, of which 
more hereafter. This settlement has recently undergone revision 
in some parts, which, however, only affects the character of the 
grouping and the scale of rates. Table XY in the B. Yolumes 
g^jOws the date on which the Irngational Settlement was intro- 
cah®^ ™ Taluka of each District, the rates charged under it 
\ description of cultivation and the average incidence of 

tke whole aiea assessed ; ifc is therefoie 
oultiv®®^^^!" on these subjects here, except that the 

contr^^S^s from Rs. 6-8-0 on garden lands in Sukkur to 12 aimas 
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oA grass and babul groves, and that the average incidence on all 
lands ranges from Rs. 3-16-0 in the Sulrkur to Rs. 1-14-0 in the 
Eero Mobbat Taluka. 

The leading features of tbe present settlement are : 

(a) Land only pays assessment ivben cultivated 

(b) The rate of assessment depends on the class of the water 

supply 

(c) Remissions ai’e allowed on a most liberal scale in cases of total 

or partial failure of crops 

(d) Four clear years of fallow are allowed free of assessment 

without lapse of occupancy right 

Experience has shown the system to be admirably adapted to 
the conditions of lands settled on inundation canals. The assess- 
ment is tieated as a consohdated chaige ; nme-tenths represent 
the price of the water and are ci edited to Irrigation, while the 
balance is treated as land revenue and ciedited to that head. A 
reduced assessment is chaiged on lands wateied from private 
canals, the clearance of which is not undertaken by Government, 
the deduction being made on a sliding scale vaiying with the 
length of the canal. A cess of one anna per rupee of the land 
assessment is levied under Bombay Act YI of 1881 to defray the 
cost of the collecting establishment. 

The deseit Talukas of Thar and Parkar are shown in Table XV 
as unsettled. In these the land revenue, such as it is, is raised on 
a system known as Tali, from tal, the local term for those patches 
of low giound between ^sandhills on which it is possible to raise a 
crop aftei suitable lain. The area which can be cultivated in 
each yeai vanes ■with the ramfall, theiefore the land revenue is 
imposed in the form of a -fixed lent graduated according to the 
average productive area included in the whole. Thus in the 
Chhacbhi o Taluka an area of 6 acres or less is rated at Rs. 2, 
one of between 5 and 10 acres at Rs. 3 and so on. In the 
Kohistan also, where a sparse and precarious cultivation is carried 
on after ram, it has been found necessary to make special 
arrangements for levying an assessment which is little more than 
nominal and yet has freq[uently to be remitted. 

It has been stated above that the produce-share appropriated 
by the Talpur government, apart from cesses, as the contribution 
due from the occupiers of land to the revenue of the state, varied 
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from one-half or two-fifths for land naturally imgated to one- 
third or one-fourth for land wateied by labour. For what length 
of time this rate had been sanctioned by usage it is impossible to 
say, but the Talpurs were conseivative piinces and as a rule 
respected local customs and lieieditaiy rights. On the estabhsh- 
ment of British rule the produce-shaic taken by the government 
was reduced to that which the Mughal empeiois had considered 
fair, namely one-third; but this, it has been explained, was the 
maximum demand, made only upon land iriigated with the least 
expense ; the hf t rate, which applied to the greater portion of the 
country, was one-fouifh. This then is the basis of the present 
assessment. On tlie introduction of cash assessment in 1849 the 
one-fourth shaie was commuted into an empirical rate of 
Rs. 24-8-0 per wheel, which ma}* be taken as approximately 
equivalent to Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. The settlements current m 1904 
result in an average demand of Rs 2-13-0 per acre on all binds of 
iiTigation tliroughout the Province, and the avciage lift rate is of 
com’se a good deal less. The cuiient settlement is thus nearly 
the same in money as the amount into which the produce-share 
of the state was commuted in 1 849. But the relative difference 
between the rates of the two periods is far greater, for the records 
of sales of gram collected as levenue in the 3 ears 1845 to 1849 
show that the average wholesale price of the five staple grains, 
&a/ri, judrij wheat, rice and jamha, was for that period scaicely 
one-third of what it is at the present day. This indication of the 
evity of the present assessment is confii*med by the results of 
crop tests undertaken in recent years. Between 1894-95 and 
03, 46 crop tests have been made by the Assistant and 
eputy Collectors in the Hyderabad District, which may be taken 
an example, and accepted after professional scrutiny. The 
expmments demonstrated that tlie assessment was about one- 
on of the gross produce. In twelve cases where the crop 
e ected was estimated to be above the normal the incidence of the 
assessment was 6'22, m 18 cases wheie the condition of the crop 
was normal the result exhibited an mcidence of 8*04, and m 16 
cases w eie the crop was below the normal the assessment lose to 
17-81 per cent, of the value of the produce. 

Bufi this does not by any means exhaust the question of the 
compalrative burden borne by the peasants under the present 
assessment and under native rule. The rate levied by the Talpui's 
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on flow lands was from f to ^ of tliO total produce ; but in addi- 
tion to this every petty landholder and maurusi tenant paid, to the 
the zamiTidar such cesses as might be forced from him under the 
name of Idpo. The amount of these varied much, but in 1894 
Sir Evan James decided from a great mass o£ data that they 
m^ht be estimated on the average at one rupee per acre on all 
crops. In the same report h,e says that Idjpo is commonly levied 
still in all parts of Sind from tenants at will, even by the new 
class of vaJcil zammdars, in addition to the hatai of or 5 ; the 
deduction from which is that the difference .between what has 
always been regarded in this country as the Sarkar’s share, viz , 
one-third, and the share which the Sarkar now takes, viz.j about 
one-twelfth, does not go to the cultivator, but to the landlord, 
except when the cultivator is the registered occupant. 

Detailed statistics of the revenue collections, remissions, &c., in 
each District are given in Table XXTII in the B, Volumes. The 
land revenue of the whole of Sind has risen from Es. 67,47,311 in 
1895-96 to Es. 1,04,01,726 in 1904-05. Of the latter sum 
Es. 6,15,805 were remitted and Es. 2,19,166 written off as irre- 
coverable arrears, leaving a net demand of Es. 96,66,764. T^ie 
total of the remissions made during the decade was Es. 48,64,199 
being 5 per cent, of the revenue due. Es. 8,84,924 were written 
off as irrecoverable arrears during the same period. The area 
under actual cultivation has increased from 26,65,188 acres in 
1895-96 to 33,57,266 acres in 1904-05. 

The following clear account of the different 'tenures prevaihng 
in Sind ,was written for the second edition of Mr. Hughes’ 
Gazetteer of Smd (1876).* 

“ Land tenures are throughout the provmce of an extremely 
simple character. Classing the land under the two heads, 
“^Assessed to the State Eevenue” and Alienated,” we-find it-in 
the occupation of : 

(1) Large proprietors, — a comparatively small but important class. 

(2) Holders of estates of a few hundred acres, the middle class 

gently. 

(3) A large body of peasant proprietors, all paying revenue 

direct to Government, or to the Alienee to whom the Gov- 
ernment lights in* the land have been tiansferred. 

* By Liout.-ColoneI B. M, Haig. 
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The other agricultuial classes are • 

(1) Tenants possessing a nght of occupancy. 

(2) Tenants-at-ivill 

« The latter class, though many of them pass their lives on the 
same estate, yet possess no kind of nght of occupancy, and aie 
subject to such conditions as tlio landholder may from time to 
time fin d himself able to impose on thorn A piudent landholder, 
howevei, knows it to be for his intciest to keep on good terms 
with his tenants, and undei stands the benefit of maintaining in 
his sei vice a body of cultivatois i\ho have giownup on his pro- 
pel ty, hence most of these tenants-al-will have almost as secuie a 
footing on the land they cultivate as if they onjojod a right of 
occupancy. Their position has become still bettei since the 
introduction of the settlement, which in putting an end to the 
monopoly of land previously enjoyed by the laiger holdcis, has 
rendered the tenant class much moie independent than they 
formerly weie.” 

Tenants possessing a light of occupancy aie found exclusively 
in North Smd, wheie such a tenant is teimed a ^‘■Maiiiusi Haii,” 
literally Hereditary Cultivator,” his light of occupancy being 
heiitable. It is also transfeiable at the will of the tenant, and 
iriespective of that of the supenor lioldei, or Zamindar, whose 
right in the land is strictly limited to a quit-rent, and this he 
cannot enhance. In fact the Zamindar is in tliese cases simply a 
person possessmg a cei tain lien on the land, and although he is 
the superior holder, he is not allowed to pay the Government 
demand, which it exclusively belongs to the '^Maurusi Han” 
to discharge. This tenure is very pie valent in the Eohii Division 
and in the Sukkur taluka, less so in the lest of the Sukkur and 
^karpur Division, whilst south of Laikana and the teiiitory of 
Khairpui", it is almost unknown. It appears to be of foieign 
origin, and to have spread into Smd fiom Bahawalpur and the 
Punuab, where it is beheved to be common. The hereditary light 
of ocVmpancy is said to have been acqumed formeily by any peison 
who I’Eclaimed land fiom the jungle and biought it under cultiva- 
tion ^11 land at all accessible to a petty cultivator being claimed 
as in tile Zammdari ” of some laige holder, the lights of the 
latter w®re recognised by the payment of a quit-ient fived for evei^ 
^nd the Cultivator became the occupant of the land mth, in fact, 
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every right of ownership. Occasionally, according to native 
accounts, which seem to have some ground of probability, the 
tenuie arose the leveise way to that above described, that is, 
instead of a cultivator acquiiing an occupancy in a Zamindar’s 
land, a Zamindai acquired Zammdaii rights over lands belongmg 
to peasant proprietors, bemg foisted into this position by the 
coiiuption of the local ruler or the favour of some successful 
nvader. This would account for the fact that hereditary tenancy 
IS found in full vigoui in the lands adjoinmg a populous town 
hke Sukkur, and which must have been reclaimed so many centu- 
iies ago that to suppose the original tenure to have come down 
to the present time unaltered and to so many successors would 

be manifestly absurd.” 

\ 

^^The question of what aie called Piopiietary” or ^^Zamin- 
dari ” lights as pertaining to the larger landholders in Sind has 
been much discussed, and opinion is still divided on it. It is 
contended by some that Zamindari rights exist in this pi ovince 
just as much as in other paits of India What these rights 
consist in has not been precisely defined by those who argue for 
them, but they appear to be connected with waste land over which 
it is mamtained the right of the Zamindar ought to remain in 
force, even aftei he has lelinquished the land owing to inabihty 
to cultivate it. The Muhammadan law, the only law to which a 
Smdln landholder could refer the matter, recogmses mo right in 
land which has been more than three years out of cultivation. 
Such land revel ts to the State absolutely. If custom is to decide 
the question, it would be difficult to say what the custom has 
been. Undei the Native Governments, the poweiful, landholders 
no doubt acted on their own views of their lights, while the 
lulers gave themselves little trouble about the rights of .others so 
long as them own wei e propeily respected. The Talpurs appear 
to have recognised no special lights as pertaining to large land- 
holders, and to have summarily ejected the latter from thpir lands 
when occasion arose for such a step, and in places where they 
were strong enough to venture on it On the accession of British 
rule, it was found that at all events as si fiscal arrangement village 
communities were commonly divided into principal Zamindar, 
minor Zamiudars, petty occupants (also calhng themselves Zamm- 
dars), and the ^^Haris” or cultivators of the larger holdmgs. 
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'Where this organisation prevailed^ the principal Zamindar trans- 
acted all business with Government on behalf of the community, 
and from him or under his supervision the Government share of 
the produce of the viUago lands was collected. On account of 
this he levied “ Zamindari ” (iov his trouble as principal “Zamin- 
dar ”) from all occupants of the village lands in addition to the 
“JfaZttao,” or proprietor’s (Malik) fee levied from the tenants 
of his Own particular estate. There can be no doubt that under 
the circumstances of the Native Governments this was by far the 
best, if it was not the only possible, arrangement for collecting the 
State dues. There was at least one high authority* in favour of 
continumg the system under British rule. But Sir Charles 
Napier was strongly opposed to it. He likened the larger Zamin- 
dars to the middlemen of Ireland, and urged the Revenue Officers 
to displace them, wherever it was possible, from their position of 
village managers, and to deal directly with the occupants of land 
whoever they might be. Thenceforth the larger Zamindars ceased 
to enjoy much of the influence and importance they had' hitherto 
possessed, and the smaller occupants came to appreciate the 
advantages of being independent of the large proprietors, and of 
having their own rights as holders of land fully recognised by the 
new Government. The policy of British administration has been' 
to foster this desire for independence, and to place all classes of’ 
landholders on precisely the same footing in regard to their 
obligations to the State.” 

With respect to Zamindari rights, about which Colbnel Haig 
held views different from those of some authorities, the following 
remarks may be quoted from an official report on the land’ tenures 
of the Bombay Presidency.f 

Under the former native rule certain individuals were granted 
the privilege of collecting certain fees on the revenue accrumg 
from the lands of a tract of conutry in consideration of their usmg 
their influence in bringing it under cultivation and coUectmg the 
revenue on the same. They attracted cultivators, probably ad- 
vanced them money on account of the expenses of cultivation, 
afforded them the protection necessary in the then unsettled state 
of the country and aided in the collection of the revenue •, and the 

* Hib Excellency Sir George Russell Clerk, Governor of Bombay. 

+ Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. No. OCLXXVIII. — 
New’ Series, 
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” was the consideration they received in payment of 
their services ; the “ deh hliai ck ” (or village expenses) was probab- 
ly an extra cess which they levied from their cultivators to meet 
the cost of entertaining Grovernment officials, guests &c. and the 

malJcdno ” and zamindari ’’ were other names for the above or 
similarbenevolences. They all, however, have one common meaning, 
VIZ., a charge on cultivation, payable sometimes in kind sometimes 
in cash, which the zamindar is by custom entitled to receive from 
the cultivators.” 

This right has never been abrogated and in cases in which 
maiirusi hans have refused to pay Zapo the Zamindar’s claim has 
been upheld by the civil courts. But the claim has been dis- 
appearing gradually in the Hyderabad, Larkana and part of the 
Sukkur Distiict, as waste lands, formerly included in the estates 
of Zamindars but lapsed by neglect, have been taken up by new 
occupants under no obligation to pay Id^o, In the Eohri sub- 
division, however, where the most influential landholders, some of 
whom hold sanads from the Emperors of Delhi, derive the larger 
part of their incomes from Idpo and are powerful enough to 
enforce the payment of it without the cotmtenance of the law, it 
shows httle tendency to disappear, and the question what attitude 
Government should adopt towards it has given rise to interminable 
correspondence. The final orders of Government on the subject 
are that Eevenue Officers may give assistance under the Land Eeve- 
nue Code to superior holders in recovering Idpo claimed to be due 
from persons whose liability to pay it is entered in the settlement 
registers. VVhere no such liability was recorded at the time of 
the settlement, or where a new and free title has been acquired' 
subsequently, assistance may not be given under the Land 
Eevenue Code, but of course the claim may still be' the subject 
of a civil suit. With respect to recording Lability at the time of 
settlement it may be said that the general policy of Government 
has been not to recognise the shadowy claims of Zamindars over 
lands which were waste until Government brought water to them, 
but to show every consideration to the hereditary landholders of 
the couutry in the subsequent disposal of such lands. 

Tenants at vsdll and 2nd class maurusi Jiaris,” who diflFer from 
tenants at will only in this, that the landlord cannot eject them as 
long as they pay bun his dues, are of course bound by the tefrins of 
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tHeir contract with the landholder, which appeal very generally to 
include the payment of liqoo. But as the expansion of cultivation 
incieases the demand for field labour and the independence of 
the labourer, he may be expected to release himseK from 
such claims. 

The position of the Zamindars in Sind is not what it once was. 
Estates are continually snflFermg disintegration owing to the 
custom of dividing a father’s propeity among his sons, at his 
death, and very many have passed into the hands of the nouveam 
TiQhes by the foreclosing ^of mortgages incuired duiing the un- 
fortunate “ diffused settlement.” The breaking up of the large 
estates formerly held by old families has been a matter of concern 
to Government and a compansion of the holdings in 1903-04 with 

those recorded in 1894 seems to show that the action of the Irriga- 

1 

tion Settlement, the Incumbered Estates Acts and other measuies 
taken by Government on their behalf, together ivitli then own 
advance in education, has arrested the decay of the landloids 
The number of holdings of diffeient sizes in the whole Pi oviiice 
is shown below. 

i 

37,680 Holdings within 5 acres, 


74,016 

V 

from 5 to 25 acres 

31,898 


from 25 to 100 acres 

9,530 

V 

from 100 to 500 acres 

1,801 


over 500 acres 


Lands held on the Special Tenures mentioned below are not 
included in the above. 

There are some very large estates in the last class, but with 
a very few exceptions 5000 acres is the limit. The average of all 
classes was under 50 acres. It is highest in the Upper Smd 
Prontier and lowest in the Sukkur Distnct. 

Excluding alienations, all land, whether standing in the names 
of zamindars, or of tenants paying revenue direct to the state, 
is held on one of three tenures. These are the full survey tenuie 
and the restricted tenure, both derived from the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code of 1879 as amended by legislation of 1901, and the 
special tenure enjoyed by certain occupants in the Jamiao, Dad 
and Hasrat areas under Bombay Act III of 1899. The most 
important description, both in point of extent and value, is the 
full survey tenure,, which declares the right of occupancy to be a 
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heritable and transferable property and entitles the occupant 
to the use and enjoyment of his holding in perpetuity subject 
only to the condition of his paying the land revenue. The same 
privileges, save the right of transfer, are conferred by the restricted 
tenui’e. It is on this tenure that new land, or land forfeited for the 
non payment of fallow-assessment, is granted to persons who would 
be bhely to fall a prey to those arts of the money lender which are 
always operating towards the extinction of the hereditary land- 
holder. The area of occupancies on the full survey tenure in the 
whole of Sind in i 903-04 was 74,90,190 acres, and on the restrict- 
ed tenure 1,33,727 acres. 

The occupancies conferred under Bombay Act III of 1899 are 
of two kinds, namely occupancies granted to capitalists and 
occupancies gi anted to yeomen and peasants. In both cases the 
occupancy is hmited to 20 years. It is neither, transferable 
•without sanction nor chargeable with a mortgage, and it is 
expiessly protected against judicial attachment and sale. The 
occupant is debarred from employing labour recently drawn from 
other canals in Sind. A capitahst occupant is bound to construct 
a house on the land or in the village m which the land is situated 
and to leside therein himself, or to establish a competent member 
of his fa-rmly or other person m the house ; while the yeoman, or 
peasant, is leqiured to bmld a house and settle permanently in the 
village. The capitalist is granted his occupancy on payment of a 
fee , the yeoman, or peasant, is exempted from this charge. The 
former is entitled after five yeais to purchase the full occupancy 
rights defined in the Land Revenue Codej the yeoman, or peasant, 
is allowed after the same interval to acqmre by purchase the right 
of permanent occupancy on the lestricted tenure. The puipose 
of this class of 20 years’ occupancies is to colonize the prairie lands 
opened by certain new canals on the lines of the colonies on the 
Chenab Canal. The number of grants made up to the 31st July 
1904 under Bombay Act III of 1899 is shown in the margmal 
statement, The average size of the capitahsts’ grants is 126 acres ; 
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grants made to yeomen average 155 acres and to peasants 36 acres. 

Classify- 
ing these 
occupan- 
cies in the 
manner 
adopted in 
regard to 
holdings 
under tlie 
Land Reve- 
nue Code, the tale is : within 5 acres, 49 holdings ; from 5 to 25 
acres, 616 holdings ; from 25 to 100 acres, 1,802 holdings ; from 
100 to 500 acres, 486 holdings ; over 500 acres, 81 holdings. 


Distncfc. 

Capitalist’s 

grants. 

Yeoman 

giants. 

- 

Peasant 

grants. 


No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area 

No 

Area. 



Acres 


Acres 


Acres 

Hyderabad 

14 

2,930 

473 

90,881 

612 

23,078 

Thar & Pilrkar . 

177 

21,077 

857 

109,191 

901 

31,211 

Total .. 

191 

21,027 

1,330 

205,576 

1,513 

61,319 


In Smd the labour required for the cultivation of the Inndis 
paid in kind out of the produce (see Wages, Chapter YII). The 
share which the landholder receives varies with the nature of 
the services rendered hy his tenants. In lift lands irrigated by 
the means of wheels the holder generally obtains one-third (plus 
any subsidiary claims under Idpo ) : in flow lands, where the crop is 
brought to maturity with little labour and expense, the tenants 
are content to share equally mth the holder. 

AiiKNATioiv. Lieutenant-Colonel Haig’s contribution to the old Smd 
Gazetteer may again be quoted on tins subject. 

Under the head of Alienation are comprised ; 

1. Jagirs. 

2. Pattadaris. 

. 8. Khnirats or Charitable grants. 

4, Garden gients. 

^Vhen the province came under British rule a vast extent of 
land ivas found to be held m jagir. Tn the Hyderabad district 
the Collector estimated that 40 per cent, of the land was thus 
> alienated. When the question of the terms under which succes- 

\ sion to Alienations was to be regulated first came under considera- 

\ tion, it was decided to regrant all cultivated lands subject to a 

\ charge of one-fourth of tlieii nett proceeds and resume all waste 

' land, while lands originally granted foi seivice civil or military 

weie to be resumed on the death of the present incumbent. But it 
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was soon found to be necessary to make a distinction between the Land 
various Jagirs, and ultimately they weie brought under the I^svenue. 

following classification and conditions of succession • 

Class I. Jagiis gianted prior to the accession of the 
Talpuis (1783). 

Class II. Jagirs gianted by the Talpurs up to the year 1810, 
the year m which Mir Ghulam -Ah, the second 
of the four brotheis, who weie the first 
Hyderabdd Mus, died. 

Class III. Jagirs granted between 1810 and 1833, the year 
in which Mir Mmad Ah, the last of the 
four bi others died. 

Class IV. Jagirs gianted between the last mentioned year 
and the conquest by the British. 

The following were the conditions of regranfc :* 

1st Class Jagirs. To be continued undiminished and un- 
assessed. 

2nd Class Jagirs. Two distinct sets of Jagirdars were recog- 
nised by the terms of succession under this class. 1st. The 
four great Talpui families of Shahdadani, Shahwani, Manikani 
and Khanam. A promise had been made by Sir Charles Hapier, 
when Governor, to the lepiesentatives of these famihes to remit 
in consideration of their high position and reduced means the 
charge of one-fourth of pioceeds on succession. This promise 
was observed, and instead of attempting to ascertain the exact 
extent of waste land prior to resuming it, it was decided to 
resume one-third of the Jagir waste lands m all cases. Under 
the circumstances this airangement is very liberal to Jagirdars. 

The second set of Jagu'dais, known as the '^Sind Sardars,” 
comprised a considerable number of persons of very various degrees 
of social position, and it was found that to apply the fixed rule 
(resumption of waste and charge of one-fourth of proceeds and 
cultivated land) in all cases would operate most iniuiiously to 
the interests of some of the well-descended among this class of 
Jagirdars, while it would be over indulgent to others of inferior 
status. Accordingly it was decided to settle succession in each 
case on its own merits, taking into consideration various 
circumstances of social position^ rank, and influence, unfettered 

63 
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Land by any strict rule of proceeding, and tbe result of the Settlement 
Beveaue. about one-sixtli of all tbe Jagir land lield by tbe Sardars 

was permanently abenated. 

3rd Class Jagirs. To be regranted undiminisbed, but subject 
to pa^-ment of one-fouitb proceeds, for one succession after tbe 
death of the incumbent at date of tbe battle of Meeanee. 

4tb Class Jagirs. To lapse on tbe death of tbe incumbent at 
tbe date of tbe battle of Meeanee. 

In Jagirs of all classes succession is strictly limited to lineal 
heirs male, and all are subject to a cess of 5 pcj cent, on account 
of local fnnds, also to tbe lialahoy or water rate, if they receive 
water from Government canals. 

Tbe Pattadari grants are confined to a very limited distnct, 
comprising portions of Sbikarpui*, Sublnii, and Hausbabro Abro 
tain has situated in tbe tract of country formerly kno>\n as 
"Mogbnli ” and under tbe Afghan Governor at Slukarpur. 
These grants are in fact of Afghan origin. Settlers of that 
nationabiy having obtained from tbeir Governments deeds (paiias) 
of reduced assessment on lands which they bad purchased from 
Sindi proprietors, or leclaimed from tbe waste, were tbe ancestors 
of the present Pattadai.” Tbe Talpuis, when they bad succeeded 
in ousting tbe Afghan Government from North Sind, recognised 
these grants, and they were confirmed by tbe British Government 
on tbe ground of “long enjoyment” Tbe Pattadari has now 
become a rent charge, a fived proportion of tbe revenue of certain 
lands being paid over by Government to tbe Pattadar.” (The 
revenue abenated under this bead amounted to Rs. 51,7fi0 in 
1900-01.) “Tbe cbantable grants lequiie bttle notice. They are 
assignments to Saiyads, Pakirs and others of land, shares of 
revenue, money or grain, which length of enjoyment before tbe 
advent of British rule was held to be a proper ground for coufirm- 
ing.” (The revenue alienated under this bead amounted to 
Rs. 6,29,117 in 1900-01.) 

“ Garden grants comprise lands under garden cultivation held 
either free of assessment or on reduced rates under Sanads granted 
by former Governments or by our own. According to rules framed 
by Sir Bartle Prere, such gia,nts are ranged under two classes : 

I — Held without assessment 

n. Held on the quarter ordmaiy assessment on garden land. 
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These grants are subject to the condition that the gardens are 
properly maintained. They are contmuable to hneal heirs male 
and, provided the giantee comphes with certain conditions, they 
may be mortgaged, sold or otherwise tiansf erred.” ' 

There are two other minor ahenations, namely, 7iwri, or Tree 
Grants, and sen, or village Service Grants. Owing to the treeless 
character of the country Mr Frere, when Commissioner in Sind 
in 1858, sanctioned the grant of land rent-free for growing trees. 
The concession, which is only a remission of revenue on certain 
lands so long as they are used only for the purpose of growing 
trees, has been continued and is transferable. If crops are culti- 
vated on such lands they at once become liable to full assessment. 
The land thus gi anted amounted in 1900-01 to 3,850 acres. Seri 
grants were giants of land rent-free as payment for certain public 
services in connection with the prevention and detection of crime, 
&c. The office of the holder was not hereditary, but might be 
continued to his son. The Sind Village Officers’ Act of 1881 
having provided for the appointment of regularly paid village 
officers, the old serz grants are lapsing and the assessment on land 
now assigned for them services is debited to the village cess fund. 
The land granted under this head in 1900-01 was 10,017 acres. 

Besides these ordinary alienations there are large tracts of land 
in the Upper Sind Frontier District granted rent-free to Baluch 
chiefs and their followers, some in perpetuity and others for life, 
on condition only of loyalty and good behaviour. They are liable 
to pay hakdbo and any other legal cess. The land alienated under 
this head in 1900-01 was 26,100 acres. 

Other Revenue. 

The revenue figures given in Tables VXTI-A. and WTT-B. 
include, besides Land Revenue, that derived from Stamps? 
Income Tax, Excise, Local Funds and Other Sources. The last 
include some large and important sources of revenue, such as 
Customs, Salt and Opium, as well as comparatively unimportant 
and miscellaneous collections in various departments. Forest 
revenue, however, is not included in the Tables, as it cannot be 
shown by districts. Figures will be found in the article on 
Forests in Chapter II, and the small revenue derived from 
Fisheries is given in the B Volumes in connection with its 
proper subject. Local Funds are dealt with in the chapter on 
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1895.1896 

1896 - 1897 

1897 - 1898 

1898 - 1899 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 1901 

1901 - 1902 

1902 - 1903 
1903 1904 
1904-1905 


Kb 

0 , 76,257 

0,66,000 

6 , 08,305 

7 , 30,163 

7 , 87,261 

7 , 15,137 

6 , 58,332 

7 , 40,914 

7 , 19,047 

7 , 03,079 


Municipalities. The other pimcipal heads aie noticed below 
after Land Revenue. 

The Mil’s had an excellent ordinance under which one-fourth 

of the amount which 
Year. I Kovenuo from Stanip, j formed the mate of every 

civil suit decided by them 
was taken as a court fee. 
This restricted litigation 
effectually. Sir Charles 
Napier contented himself 
with 5 per cent. On the 
introduction of a more re- 
gular adininistiation in 

O 

1859 the Tndian Stamp Act came into operation The revenue 
from stamps is at present regulated by Act IT of 1899. Stamps 
used to be supplied from Bombay j but in 1905 a Central Stamp 
Depot was established at Karachi for the supply of the treasuries 
in Sind, the Punjab, North West Frontier Province and pait of 
Rajputana. The total revenue realised from this source during 
the last ten yeais is shown in the maigin. Details for each Dis- 
trict will be found in Table XXV, 

The total revenue realised fiom the Income Tax in Sind dui’ing 
the last ten years, inclusive of amounts recovered by the Account- 
ant General in Bombay, is shown in the margin. The average 
number of persons assessed on their salaries in Sind was 816, but 
by far the greater part of the revenue was deiivedfromcompames, 

securities and other sources of 


Year 


1895-96 
1896 97 
1897-98 
1898 99 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 1901 

1901 - 1902 

1902 - 1903 

1903 - 1904 
1904 1905 


Income Tax 


Rs 

3 , 75,009 

3 , 81,721 

3 , 87,101 

3 , 85,234 

4 , 00,144 

4 , 28,671 

4 , 26,708 

4 , 33,694 

3 , 32,799 

3 , 36,764 


income. Details for each dis- 
trict will be found in Table 
XXVI, but those figures do 
not include the amounts re- 
covered by the Accountant 
General in Bombay on salaries 
pensions &c., nor the persons 
from whom they were recovered. 
The Income Tax is at present 
regulated by India Act II of 1886, as amended by Act XT 
of 1903. 

Though the Mirs abhorred the mention of spirits and severely 
punished drunkenness about their courts, they were not averse to 
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drawing a revenue from tlie forbidden article. This was raised by 
selling the monopoly of distillation to the highest bidder. The 
liquor was made from gut, or dates Eor the use of the rich it 
was peifumedj or spiced, and wine was made from grapes at 
Hydeiabad, Sehwan and Shikarpur. Under British lule the right 
to distil spiiits and sell them within specified limits, but without 
restriction of any kind, continued to be sold by auction until 
1887-88, when Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Piitchard, the gieat 
reformer of the Salt and Abkari Departments in Bombay, was 
Commissioner in Smd. In that year he took steps towards the 
introduction of the Bombay system. The pimlege of manufacture 
was separated from the privilege of sale. Public distilleries were 
opened at Sukkur and Kotri, where license to distil was granted 
to all lespectable apphcants on payment of fees. All the spirit 
made by them was sub3ect to duty at 3 or 4 lupees a gallon 
according to strength. At the same time separate shop licenses 
were issued for the wholesale or retail sale of country liquor at 
all the principal towns and talukas. The licensees were at liberty 
to supply themselves either- from the public distilleries, or from 
outside the Province. The right to draw and seU toddy was also 
sold, but there was very little demand for it. The Abkari Report 
of the following year shows a very remarkable increase of the 
revenue under the new arrangements, the total realisations amount- 
ing to Rs. 4,62,947 against an average of Rs. 3,59,079 in the five 
years ending 1886-87. But it was found advisable to close the 
Sukkur distillery and no further advance was made towards the 
introduction of the Bombay system in its entirety. There has 
been little change since and the system, as it exists now, corres- 
ponds to the Free-supply system ” m force in Bombay. Under 
it manufacture is sepaiated from vend and there is no monopoly 
of either. The country liquors sold are ^^mowra ” spirit, obtained 
from the distilleries at Uran in the Presidency proper, and gur 
spint distilled at the Central distillery at Kotri, which is under the 
management of the Collector of Hyderabad. This Distillery, which 
IS of the same description as the central distilleries m Northern 
India, IS supervised by a special establishment under an Inspector. 
The distillers hcensed to manufacture liquor have each one or more 
-stills, for which they are charged a fee of one rupee per gallon per 
year of the capacity of each still. The distillery bmldings are the 
property of Government, but the plant belongs to the distillers. 
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The number of separate licensed distillers was 8 in 1 905-06 and 
the number of stills 23. 

The strength of liquor allowed to be sold and the duty charged 
on each kind are : 

Strongtli. Eato of duty. 

Strong spirit — From Uran 12° to 0° under-proof 7 k n fi 
Fiom Kotri 4° to 8° nnder-proof ) 

Weak spirit Prom Uran 25° to 28° under-proof . 3 0 0 

Prom Kotn 35° to 40° under-proof 2 10 0 

The consumption of Uran hquor is practicaUj confined to the 
town of Karachi. Liquor may be sold by distillers to shop- 
keepers at whatever price they can secure and the latter are free 
to procure their liquor either from Ui an or Kotn, but must sell 
it at the strengths of issue noted above. With a view to facihtat- 
ing the supply of liquor to retail licensees a few wholesale licenses 
are granted free of charge, but the retaileis, who aie selected by 
the Oollectois and Deputy Commissionei s for their Distncts, pay 
fees varying from a maximum fee of Es. 500 in the town of 
Karachi to Es. 6 m rural areas. The number of shops is fixed for 
each District by the Commissioner. 

Maximum prices for sale to the pubhc are fixed. 

The duty on imported spirits &c. being credited to Customs, 
the excise revenue is derived from fees for the right of vend. 
Ordinary vend licenses are of three classes, importers, wholesale 
and retail licenses. Impoiters’ licenses, which are granted only 
in the town of Karachi, aie issued to Firms doing a large 
business, and permit the sale of hquor in original packages in 
quantities of not less than 2 gallons at a time. Eetail licenses 
are issued on payment of fees ranging from Es. 500 to Es. 700 
and permit the sale of foreign liquor in any quantity, consumption 
on the premises being allowed. Wholesale hcenses permitting 
the sale of liquor in quantities not less than a pint at a time and 
prohibiting consumption on the premises, are granted in all 
Districts on fees varying from Es. 25 to Es. 250. Licenses aie 
also granted for the sale of hquors in hotels and refreshment 
rooms &c. in Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur and Larkana Districts 
at varying rates of fees. 

As a rule foreign liquor is not sold at a strength of under 15° 
vunder-proof. 
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Shatjeliaiipiir Bum and malt liquor manufactured by tlie Murree 
Brewery Company at Quetta are the only liquors of Indian manu- 
facture excised at tariff rates that are imported into Sind. Their 
sale is confined to the large towns of Karachi, Hyderabad and 
Sukkur. For admistrative purposes they are treated as Foreign 
spirit ” and are sold under hcenses for the sale of foreign spirits, 
but the duty levied on them is an item of excise revenue. 

There aie no breweries in the Province. Seventy-five per cent 
of the population of Smd are Musalmans and the consumption 
of liquor is consequently chiefly confined to the Christian, Parsi and 
Hindu population ; country liquor is drunk mostly by Amils, 
Banias and Goanese. The consumption of it is practically sta- 
tionary. Durmg the past decade it amounted to no more than 
3 drams per head of population. 

The consumption of toddy in Sind is very small, the little that 
is sold being consumed by immigrants from the south. No state- 
owned and only a few private date trees are tapped, the owners 
preferring to keep them for fruit. The right of tapping 
the trees and selling the produce is farmed out annually, 
the farmer making his own arrangements with the owners of 
the trees. There are nme shops authorised to sell Toddy, eight 
m the town of Karachi and one in the town of Kotri in the 
Karachi District. There is no restriction as to the price at which 
toddy may be sold. The tree tax system is not in force in the 
Province. 

The administration of the Abkan Department in Smd is con- 
ducted by the district officers under the control of the Commis- 
sioner. Special Abkan Inspectors are employed for preventive 
work under the Collectors of Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur, 
and the distillery at Kotri has a special establishment attached 
to it. 

A note by Lieutenant Eichard Burton and Assistant Surgeon 
Stocks, written in 1848, informs us that preparations of hemp 
{Cannahis sativa) were almost universally used by the lower orders 
m Smd at that time, being considered highly aphrodisiac, and 
that they frequently produced madness, delirium tremens, 
catalepsy and other diseases. The principal preparations were : 

Bhang i Suhho, or Sawm. The small leaves, husk and seeds of 
hemp, ground and mixed up with water, milk and other additions. 
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Gdnjo. The infloiescence of the hemp before the gum has 
been expressed , smoked in a water pipe till a peculiar contraction 
of the throat is felt. 

Chams. The gum of the hemp ; rarely eaten, except when 
prepaied as a sweetmeat, but smoked like Ganjo. 

Until 1901 there was scarcely any restidction placed on these 
drugs in Smd, except that the light to sell them by letail was 
farmed out. Tn that yeai the cultivation of hemp was prohibited, 
exceptmg in dchs Bubak and Takdbani of the Larkana District, 
and at the same time a quantitative duty was imposed on the drugs, 
whether manufactured in Smd or imported, at the following 
rates : 

Bhang .. 8 annas per sen. 

Ganja ... Es 4 per ser 

Charas Es 2 per ser, raised on 1st April 1904 to Es 6 per ser 

Licenses are now granted for the cultivation of the plant, and 
when the lha7ig has been plucked and manufactured it is stored 
m a Central Warehouse established at Bubak, from which the retail 
and wholesale trade is supplied. The warehouse is m charge of 
an Inspector, whose dut}', besides looking after the warehouse, 
18 also to watch the hhang ciop while it is being cut and generally 
to supervise the cultivation of the plant, the manufacture of 
the drug and its removal to the warehouse. Gdnja is usually 
obtained from Panwel in the Colaba district and Oharas from 
the Government warehouse at Amiitsar. 

To facihtate the supply of drugs to retail shops wholesale hcenses 
are granted to selected persons on payment of a fixed fee of 
Es. 15, but retail dealers may if they choose make their own 
arrangements to obtain their supphes from the sources of supply 
instead of from the wholesale shop. The retail hcense for each 
shop IS sold separately by auction to the highest bidders. 

The maximum quantities of the drugs which can be sold to one 
and the same person on one day are as follows : 

Bhang or any preparation oradnnxture thereof . f ser or 20 tolas ' 

Ganja and Oharas or any preparation or at^Tnix- 

ture thereof 5 tolas 

Eor special occasions, however, such as marriages, permits are 
granted for the sale of larger quantities. 
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Tntoxicating drugs are used bj both Hindus and Musalmans 
and the consumption fluctuates with the price^ the character of 
the harvest and the material condition of the people. The pro- 
gress of popular education has had no material influence on the 
consumption of either hquor or drugs^ one way or the other. 
The connection of Government with the manufacture and sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs in this Province causes no scandal 
in the public mind. Educated natives understand the principles 
on which our excise administration is conducted in India and the 
bulk of the people are indifferent about the matter so long as 
they obtain what they want. 


Ho new shop is opened unless the necessity for it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner. A notice is previously 
published for the infoiination of the residents and any objections 
which they may make are fully considered befoie the shop is 
opened. Local opinion is also consulted before the situation of 
any existing shop is changed. 


The subjoined table shows the net revenue realised from the 
principal exciseable articles for the years 1887-1906. 


Year, 

Intoxicating 

Drugs. 

Country liquor 

Foreign liqnor 

Toddy. 


Be 

Es 

Ks 

Bb 

1887-1888 

1,14,830 

3,78,363 

11,387 

521 

1888-1889 

1,23,4b 1 

4,62,947 

12,657 

822 

1889-1890 

1,37,490 

4,84,343 

15,193 

981 

1890-1891 

1,36,610 

6,11,218 

14,978 

632 

1891-1892 

1,41,635 

5,64,336 

1 14,530 

638 

1892-1893 . 

1,65,310 

6,04,028 

15,202 

16,864 

852 

1893 1894 

1 1,81,376 

6,75,119 j 

882 

1894-1895 , 

2,08,058 

7,78,912 j 

17,057 

992 

1895-1896 1 

2,18,772 

8,43,305 

8,20,070 

17,237 

1,205 

1896-1897 

2,26,925 

17,463 

1,125 

1897-1898 

2,60,325 

8,16,899 

16,419 

900 

1898.1899 

2,42,800 

8,16,899 

16,663 

17,158 

1,200 

1899-1900 

2,79,200 

8,34,835 

925 

1900-1901 

2,76,900 

7,89,472 

17,310 

1,325 

1901-1902 

2,53,430 

8,46,166 

^ 19,110 

1,425 

1902.1903 

2 39,212 

8,68,508 

18,553 

1,197 

1903-1904 

2,37,695 

8,57,876 

18,330 

1,020 

1904-1905 

2,69,218 

9,32,469 

19,405 

1,315 

1905-1906 

2,86,317 

9,62,321 

19,961 

980 


The incidence of excise revenue per head of population for 1881, 
1891 and 1901 was respectively, Ee. 0-2-0, Ee. 0-4-5 and Ee. 0-5-5. 


The imports into the Province of Smd of foreign spirits for the 
54 
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last five years are sliowii below ; 


Tear. 

Gallons. 

1901-02 

667,062 

1902-03 

411,782 

1903-04 

601,173 

1904-05 

... 810,236 

1905-06 

977,923 


These figures include imports for the Punjab and other ports 
of India. There is evidence that the consumption of deleterious 
cheap spirits from Europe is increasing. The question whether 
the sale of European liquor should not be more reslilctedis receiv- 
ing the attention of the local Administration. 

The use of opium prevails throughout Sind, though it is said to 
have been much reduced since the heavy British duties were im- 
posed on the drug. The average consumption per head now is 
•22 of a tola. In Thar and Parkar, wheie the Eajput element 
predommates in the population, it is *37 of a tola and in the 
Upper Sind Frontier only *08. Before the conquest much opinm 
passed through Sind from Eajputana and was exported from 
Karachi m order to avoid the British duty in Bombay. The IVTirs 
levied a transit duty of Rs. 200 per camel load on this and realised 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000 from it. Tliey also levied 
an excise duty on opium locally sold by means of licenses, or state 
contracts. A similar arrangement was continued for some time 
after the conquest, but afterwards abohshed in favour of vendors’ 
hcenses sold at rates adjusted to the population of the place and 
the probable consn-mption. The bcensees were allowed to pur- 
chase opium only from the Collector’s stores, which were supplied 
from Jaisalmer direct, the cultivation of the poppy in Smd being 
prohibited. The revenue derived fiom this source in 1855-56 was 
Rs. 15,668. The introduction of Opium Act I of 1878, which 
imposed a duty on Malwa opium imported mto the Bombay Pre- 
sidency under passes and closed all other sources of supply, did 
not mate much difference in the system of retail sale in Sind ; 
but in 1880-81 the practice of requiring the farmers to guarantee 
a minimurn vend was introduced. Tu 1890-91 some further 
changes were mtroduced, in conformity with the practice of other 
parts of the Presidency. Except in Thar and Parkar, farms were 
given for whole Districts instead of for Talnkas as formerly, end 
‘the farmer’s margin of profit, i. e. the difference between the issue 
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rate at the Government depots and the contract selling price, was 
reduced from Rs. 10 to Rs. 2-8-0 per lb. Erom 1892-93 the 
farmers were required to contribute towards the cost of a super- 
vising and preventive establishment instead of paying fees for 
vendor’s hcenses, while the clause in the contract which bound! 
them under penalty to sell not less than a certain quantity was 
Withdrawn. Erom 1900-01 the system was briefly this: The? 
monopoly of the sale of opium throughout the Province was given 
by the Commissioner to a selected farmer of means and respect- 
abihty, who paid nothing for the piivilege (beyond duty on the 
opium sold by him), bub was obliged to contribute towards the 
cost of the establishment maintained to prevent smuggling. The 
price at which he might sell opium was subject to a fixed maximum 
and minimum and he might not sell more than a certain specified 
quantity to one person at one time. On the 1st of April, 1905, 
the “ single shop ” system was introduced, under which the right 
of retail vend is sold by tender separately for each shop. As this 
gives a fair chance to competition, the selling price is subject to no 
maximum limit, but the minimum hmit remains. The cost of the 
preventive establishment is borne entirely by Government. Eor 
the convenience of the contractors under this system sub-depots 
for the issue of Government opium have been established at all 
Talnlra headquarter towns. The issue rate is subject to variation : 
it was raised from Rs. 24 to Rs. 32 per ser at the beginning of 
1905-06, but reduced to Rs. 29 again in March 1906. The aver- 
age retail selling price was Rs. 40 under the former rate andRs. 37 
under the latter. The maximum quantity of opium which may be 
sold to one person at one time without a special permit is now 10 
tolas in the Thar and Parkar desert and 3 tolas elsewhere. ,The 
revenue derived from opium during the 5 years ending J 905-06 
was as follows : 



Bs 

1901-02 ... 

... ... ... 1,31,004 

1902-03 ... 

... ... ... 89,150 

1903-04 ... 

•I. ... ... 1,25,945 

1904-05 ... 

1,31,150 

1905-06 ... 

2,06,144 
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The consumption in each District during the year 1905-06 ia 
shown below ; 


DlaWofc. 

Population 
(Coneiia 1901) 

Total salon 
of 

Opium. 

Rato of Consumption 
por head of 
population 



Lbs, 

Tolas 

Karuohi ... 

440,513 

3,398 

'30 

Hydoribfid 

903,210 

5,737 

•23 

Sukkur .. 

523,345 

2,729 

21 

Liirkuno 

050,083 

1,824 

•11 

Thar and Purkar 

389,714 

3,040 

37 

Upper Bind Frontior . 

232,015 

439 

US 


The preventive force of 3 Inspectois and 49 Head Constables 
now maintained specially for opium is to be merged in the 
combined Salt and Excise establishment mentioned under Salt 
further on. Offences against the Opium Act are few and trivial, 
if importation at Karachi from the Peisian Gulf, which is dealt 
with by the Custom House, be excluded. 

Soon after the conquest all tiansit and internal customs duties 
were abolished. Customs duty is now collected only on goods 
imported or exported by sea, and such importation and exportation 
are allowed only at Karachi and the two subordinate ports, 
.Keti and Sirganda. From a Customs point of view Karachi had 
become important more than a century ago. In 1809, when the 
British Mission under Mr. Smith came to Karachi, the customs 
duties levied there were estimated at Rs. 99,000, and in 1888 they 
had risen to Rs. 1,50,000. The rapid expansion of the trade 
after.the conquest is described in Chapter YHI. The expansion 
of the customs revenue did not correspond with that of the trade 
because it was affected by changes in the fiscal system. For the 
first fifteen years the duties were very hght and the total reahsa- 
tions ranged from Rs. 26,799 to Rs. 95,309. In 1863-64 they had 
risen to Rs. 4,16,376 at Kardchi alone and in 1873-74 they had 
fallen again to Rs. 3,37,865. In 1881 import duties generally 
were abolished, but on 10th March, 1894, they were re-imposed 
Customs duty is now levied on] most articles imported from 
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foreign conntrieSj witli certain piominent 'exceptions, among 
which are books and piinted matter, steam machinery and railway 
materials when imported by a railway company. A refund, or 
diawback,” of | of the import duty is allowed on goods re-exported 
within two years, under stimgent conditions relatmg to identifica- 
tion. Arrangements exist, similar to those in the English Custom 
House, for permitting spirits &c. to be retamed m bond for 
reshipment without payment of duty. Rates of duty are regulated 
by the TanfP Act, the Schedules appended to which are amended 
from time to time. Import duty ranges from 1 to 5 per cent., 
assessed usually on the market value, or on the tariff value,” 
which IS a fixed value based on averages and avoids much trouble 
in certain classes of goods ; but sometimes on weight or quantity. 
Tariff values are revised periodically. Wmes and spirits are 
subject to special rates of duty per gallon, and on arms imported 
for their own use by persons entitled to possess them the rate 
has always been 10 per cent, on market value. If otheiwise 
imported, a heavy duty independent of value (Rs. 60 for each 
gun &c.) is levied at the time of importation, but the difference is 
refunded on proof of sale to a person entitled to possess. The 
exemption from duty of passenger’s baggage depends on rules 
issued from time to time by the Government of India. There is 
no export duty except one of 3 annas a maund on Rice, which 
has existed for a very long time. 
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The gross amount realised in Customs duties at Kaiachi, Keti Bandar and Sirganda duiing the last decade is 
shown heloWj and also the amounts on certain principal articles. 
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Amount of Import Duty collected on some principal articles : 
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examination, weighment &c. of goods. Appraisers, wlio appraise goods for duty, and Clerts, Gatekeepers &c. 
A strong staff of Preventive Officers is on duty night and day at Kiamari and Man ora. It is their function to see 
that no goods are unauthorisedly landed or shipped. 
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The native rulers in Sind, as in other parts of Tudia, claimed a 
share in the profits of salt manufacture, which they took under the 
name of latai ; hut the revenue which they derived from this source 
is not known. When the Province came under British rule the 
latai was abolished and salt remained entirely untaxed until 1848, 
when certam native speculators obtained permission to excavate 
and export salt from the vast Sirganda deposits (see description 
under Mmeral Products) on payment of a duty of 12 annas per 
Indian mannd, which was then the rate of excise duty m Bombay. 
This was to be refunded if the salt was imported. This trade 
was afterwards carried on for some time by the Karachi Salt 
Company on the same terms. But this tax was purely an export 
duty. It was not until 1861 that the Government of India sug- 
gested the imposition of a duty on salt consumed in Smd. -After 
some discussion as to methods the license ” system was adopted. 
It was declared conti*aband to open any salt-work without a hcense, 
one condition of which was that a duty of 8 annas should be paid 
on every maund of salt removed. The same was lened on all 
salt imported from neighbouring States. The machinery provided 
for recovering this duty consisted of a Munshi on pay ranging 
from 15 to 25 rupees, assisted by two peons on from 5 to 7 at 
each place where manufacture was licensed. There were at this 
time three sources of supply in Sind, viz., 

1. Excavation of natural deposits 

2 Manufacture from halar, or salt earth 

3 Manufacture from bnne wells 

The Political Agency of Thar and Parkar was almost entirely 
Bupphed from the numerous salt lakes in that region, and the 
southern part of the Karachi and Hyderabad Disti’icts fiom the 
deposits in the J ati, Shahbandar and Badin Talukas, while manu- 
facture from bnne wells was carried on in the Moacli plain near 
Karachi ; but throughout the rest of Sind salt made from halar was 
in use. The process of manufacture cannot be better descnbed than 
it was by Mr. A. 0. Hume in a paper on a very different subject, 
namely, the Ornithology of Sind, published in 1873. Stray 
Feathers,” Volume III) Conceive a huge level field, as white 
as snow from saline incrustations, the refuse of the manufactory, 
on which were arranged between three and four thousand clumsy, 
thick, unglazed, earthenware saucers,' from 2 to 3 feet in diameter, 
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about 6 incbes deep, ranged in double lows with great regularity, 
round a small tank of biine about 20 by 30 and about 6 or 8 feet 
deep. Out of the tank the brine is painfully ladled in buckets 
and evaporated in the sauceis, each saucer turning out about 
24 Cl ops in the yeai, and pioducmg dm mg this period from 
80 to 100 lbs of salt The biine tank is filled by a duct leading 
from a rough filter, which is an enclosure of mud walls, roofed 
at about 3 feet from the giound, the roof made of beams covered 
thickly ivith tamaiisk boughs. On the top of this earthy scrap- 
ings of the saline efiloiesence that abounds m the immediate 
neighbourhood are heaped to the depth of some 3 or 4 feet, 
lixiviated with water (somewhat braclash) laised by a Persian 
wheel, and the biine thus generated drips slowly through the roof 
and runs mto the tanks, wheie it is allowed to settle and concen- 
trate for a few days before it is used. The washed earth is 
removed fiom the filter and a fiesh chaige introduced as soon 
as may be necessaiy.” 

When it was declaied conti'aband to manufactuie salt without 
a license, excavation was mcluded m manufacture and no one was 
permitted (theoi eticaUy) to lemove salt fiom a natural deposit 
until he had paid 8 annas a maund for the quantity that he 
required. A Muushi and peons as above, without supeivision of 
any practical kind, gave or withheld the permission. What the 
Mimshis gained uudei this system must be left to the imagination. 
What Government lost was estimated in 1872 by Sir Wilham 
Merewether, then Commissioner in Sind, at about one-thiid of 
the legitimate revenue. In thatyeai the Government of India had 
called for a repoit on the existing system, with pioposals for its 
improvement, and had lent the services of Mr. R. H. Whitten, 
Collector of Inland Customs at Agra, to assist the Commissionei . 
In a very full and able lepoit that ofdcer exposed the rottenness of 
the existing system and proposed two schemes for supplying all 
Sind with excised salt under efficient safeguaids. He strongly 
urged at the same tune that the duty should be raised to the 
Bombay rate of Rs. 1-13-0 per maund. This was opposed by one 
or two distiict officeis, but supported by Colonel Dunsterville, 
the popular Collectoi of Shikarpur, who lecoided his conviction, 
after nine years’ consideration of the subject, « that we ought in 
the interests of the Indian pubhc to laise the excise duty on salt, 
and that we can do so without imposing any grievious burden on 
55 
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the people.” Sir W'. Meiewether also pbmted out that, even 
at the higher rate of duty, the "^buiden” would amount, for 
each individual, to 4 annas 8 pies per annum, and that the poor, 
who buy salt in very small quantities at a time, would be positive- 
ly ignorant of its existence. One of Mr. Whitten’s alternative 
schemes was adopted, with slight modifications, by a Committee 
consisting of the Collectors of Karachi and Hyderabad, and sub- 
mitted to Government by the Commissioner undei his Ho A/3108 
dated 28th October 1872, together with a draft Act for cairymg 
it into effect. Up to this time the levy of an excise duty on salt 
in Smd had been without any legal warrant > 

The essential features of this scheme were 

To prohibit entirely both manufacture and importation 
from foreign states and to piohibit lemoval from natural deposits 
excepting at authorised places and by authoiised persons, grant- 
ing reasonable compensation to salt manufacturers (lunaris) thus 
deprived of their ordinary means of livehhood. 

To have an “authorised place” at Suganda, or on the Moach 
plain, and another, if necessary, in Thar and Parkai, with suffi- 
cient supervising and preventive estabhshments. 

To allow traders to lemove salt from these places on production 
of permits fiom the Collector of the Distiict certifying to the 
payment of Government dues. 

To establish Depots at Karachi, Hyderabad, Sehwan and Suk- 
kur, where a large stock of salt should be kept and issued to 
traders under the same conditions. 

To fix a uniform selling price of Es, 2 per maimd to cover duty 
and cost. 

To place the whole Department under an Inspector of Salt Cus- 
toms on an adequate salary (Es. 800 a month was suggested.) 

A foice of from twenty to thiity peons and mounted patrols on 
pay ranging from Es. 7 to 20, under Superintendents on Es. 50 or 
60, was provided for the prevention of smuggling and ilhcit manu- 
facture in each District. 

Ho action followed on these proposals until 1877, when Sit 
Eichard Temple, Governor of Bombay, being on a visit to Karachi, 
convened a meeting of the local authoiities, with Mi. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Piitchaid, Collector of Salt Eevenue in Bombay, and 
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disposed of the matter in G. E., E. D., No. 7613, dated 12th Decem- 
ber 1877, which placed the administration of the salt levenue in 
Sind on its present footing, following the hnes of Mi. Whitten’s 
scheme with one important difference, viz , that the railway, 
instead of the Eiver Indus, was made the channel for the distribu- 
tion of salt. By G. of I Notification No. 263, dated 
28th December 1877, a duty of Es. 2-8-0 was imposed on 'salt 
throughout Sind from the 1st of January following and 
manufacture without a license was prohibited. Within a month 
Mr. A. G. Maury, of the Bombay Salt Department, arrived and 
proceeded to lay out the saltworks on the Moach plam* afterwards! 
called by lus name, at which, in the course of the next official 
year, 115,251 maunds weie made. Of this quantity only 25,05d 
maunds were sold that year, theie being old stocks on hand iA 
the countiy and old saltwoiks still m use. In the following yea,t 
Mr. Maury was able to report the closing of all the old salt 
factories in Sind, and the sales at Maurypur rose to 74,766 
maunds. In 1880-81 tliey amounted to 120,241 and sihee that 
time the entire Province has been practically supplied from this 
source, with the exception of Thar and Parkar and a portion of 
the Hyderabad Collectorate. To supply these regions, far from 
the line of railway, Depotsf were established at two large natural 
deposits, one at Dilyar in the Khipro Taluka, and the other at 
Saran in the Diplo Taluka of the Thar and Parkar District. A 
certain quantity of rock salt is also imported from the Punjab 
and sold in most towns, to meet the taste of Punjabi residents 
and for use in medicine, but the quantity does not average more 
than 10,000 maunds in the year. This is admitted free, having paid 
duty at the place of production. At the end of 1883 a Depot 
for the sale of Mauiypur salt was opened at Sukkur to foil the 
Banias, who took advantage of every occasion on which the 
railway was breached to run salt up to famine prices. This had 
the immediate effect of bringing down the price of salt at Sukkur 
by from 5 to 8 annas a maund The Assistant Commissioner of 
Salt Eevenue wished to have many such depots, but the Govern- 
ment of India refused sanction and directed that the “ through 
booking” system should be introduced. Accordingly notices 
were issued fixing the price of salt at the vaiious railway stations 

*See B Volume, Karachi Diatnob 
t See B Volume, Thar and Paihar 
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and intimating that any quantify nonld be sent direct from 
Maurj’pur on production of a receipt fiom any iieasury sli owing 
that excise duty and otlioi charges liad been paid. Advantage 
was not taken of this concession and up to this time all northern 
Sind supplies itself from the Suhlcnr Depot, while the merchants 
of the Hyderabad and JKaiAchi Collectoiates obtain salt through 
conti actors at the woiks. 

iVlien Mr. ITliitten wrote his report, in 1872, the total quanti- 
ty of salt on which duty was realised in Sind was 121,338 maunds, 
which, with a population of two millions, indicated a consumption 
of about o lbs. per head pei annum. In 1001-05 the tetal con- 
sumption of licit salt was 321,090 inannds, which, with a popula- 
tion of 3,210,910, giios S 25 per cent, probably as high a rate as 
can he expected in a country in whicli the water that the majority 
of the people drink is more or less biackish. The rate in each 
District is not exactly ascertainable, hut it is probably' below the 
average in the desert tracts and abo\o it m the more fertile. The 
wholesale and retail prices of salt in each District during 1901-02 
(the last year in winch the duty remained at the same rate 
throughout the twelve months) are given below : 


District 


Wholcsilo price 



Eotail pneo 




per Indian niannd 


per Indian inannd- 



From 


To 



From 


To 



Es 

A 

p 

Es A 

p. 

Es 

A 

p 

Es A. 

p 

Karachi 

2 11 

7 

3 8 

0 

3 

4 

8 

3 15 

4 

Hyderabad 

3 

0 

6 

3 S 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 0 

0 

Larkana 

3 

4 

0 

3 12 

0 

3 

5 

4 

CO 

0 

Snlrloir 

3 

4 

9 

3 13 

11 

3 

8 11 

4 2 

0 

Thar and Parkar 

3 

0 

0 

3 10 

0 

3 

o 

0 

3 13 

8 

Upper Smd Pronher 

3 

7 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 8 

0 


The price at the Maury pur Saltworks and Dilyar and Saran 
Deposits was Rs. 2-9-6 : the difference between tliis and the local 
price measures the cost of caiiiage, vendor’s piofits &c The 
pnee at the Sukkur Depot was Rs. 3-1-0 per maund, the Railway 
freight from the works being added to the selling pi ice there. 
The price has been reduced with the reduction of duty since 1902 
anA is now Rs. 1-9-9 at Mamypur. Of this amount the duty 

is RV 1-8-0 and the balance represents cost puce, storage and 
establishment charges. 
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The amount lealised undei Salt JEteveiiue during the past five 
yeais is shown below and also the cost of collection. The decline 
in revenue is explained by the i eduction of the duty fromRs 2-8-0 
to Rs 2 per maund in March 1903 and again to Rs. 1-8-0 in 
March 1905 ; 


Year 


Realisations 


Cost of collection 


1901 02 

1902 03 
1903-04 

1904 05 

1905 06 


Rs 

7 , 50,309 

7 , 79,608 

6 , 29,362 

6 , 96,431 

5 , 83,149 


Rs 

1 , 34,873 

1 , 40,231 

1 , 34,358 

1 , 37,257 

1 , 35,032 


Since 1882 the Salt Department has been controlled by a Col- 
lector of Salt Revenue, who is also Chief Collector of Customs. 
As his duties in the latter appointment make it difficult for him to 
exercise effective supervision over the preventive force distributed 
over the Province for the prevention of smuggling, the latter has 
been put under the orders of the Collectors of the Districts, who 
have also been appointed Collectors of Salt Revenue for specific 
purposes connected with the detection and punishment of offences. 
The results of this dual conti ol have not been satisfactory and a 
scheme for a reorganisation of the Depaitment in pursuance of 
the report of the Salt Committee appomted by the Government of 
India, P. and C. No. 4844, dated 11th August, 1903, is now 
under the consideration of Government. If it is sanctioned, the 
administration of that department will be under an officer directly 
subordinate to the Commissioner in Sind, with the designation of 
Assistant Commissioner of Salt Revenue, who will also control an 
efficient preventive establishment formed by the amalgamation 
and reorgamsation of the separate forces now employed in con- 
nection with Salt, Excise and Opium. It is also contemplated to 
include in his jurisdiction the strip of Kalat territoiy marching 
with the Upper Sind Eiontier which has been leased for adminis- 
trative purposes by the British Government and is known as the 
Nasirabad Sub-dmsion of the new Sibi District. Another result 
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of the repoit of tlie above-mentioned Committee has been the 
abolition from the pi esent 3 oar (190G) of all lostiictions on the 
sale of salt. Eoimerly it could only be sold by licensed vendors, 
which was legal ded by the Salt Dopailment as a valuable safe- 
guard against the dissemination of illicit salt. 
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Tables XVl, XVIi, XVIII, XIX, XX and XXI. 

Ceiminal Justice. 

The methods of justice under the Mirs have been briefly des- 
cribed m Chapter III, where an account is also given of the system 
of military courts instituted by Sir Charles Napier. This con- 
tinued until the beginmng of 1849, when regular tribunals were 
established and cases ordeied to be disposed of according to the 
spirit of the code of 1827. The ciiminal courts were presided 
over by the Commissioner in Sind, who was given a Judicial 
Assistant, by the Distnct Magistrates and the Deputy Magistrates. 
Two years later the Kardars (the present Mukhtyarkars) were 
invested with cnmiual jurisdiction. The ordinary powers of a 
Kardar authorized the infliction of a fine of Rs. 15 or imprison- 
ment for 20 days ; but he might be empoweied to pass sentences 
of fine up to Rs. 100, of imprisonment for 4 months and of 
floggmg not exceeding 25 stripes. Authority was also given to 
Kardars’ Head Munshis to exercise jurisdiction during the absence 
of their superior. Deputy Magistrates weie empowered to mflict, 
without confirmation, punishments of one year’s imprisonment, 
fine and flogging, and subject to the Commissioner’s confirmation 
their sentences might extend to seven years’ imprisonment. Extra 
Assistant Magistrates held the same powers as a Deputy Magis- 
trate exercised without confirmation. The District Magistrate 
was invested with power to pass sentences of seven years’ impri- 
sonment without confirmation, or for a longer term subject to the 
Commissioner’s confirmation. Every sentence of death or trans- 
portation for life required the sanction of Government. The com- 
bination with executive duties of work now disposed of by the 
Court of Session soon proved impiacticable and in 1855 a Judicial 
Deputy Magistrate holding powers coextensive with those of the 
District Magistrate and exercising purely judicial functions was 
appointed in each Distnct. 
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The admimstration of criminal justice was placed on a more 
satisfactory footing by the enactment of the Indian Penal Code 
(Act XLV of 1860) and the Code of Cnminal Pioceduie (Act XXV 
of 1861), the provisions of winch came into force in the province 
on January 1st and Hovemhcr 1st, 1862, lespectively. Under the 
lattei statute the 3 uiisdiction of the magistrates was curtailed 
and a Couit of Session constituted foi the trial of important 
cases, the Judicial Deputy hlagistiate giving place to a 
Sessions Judge. The authoiitj’ of the Distiict Magistrate, or 
other magistrate invested with full powers, was limited to the 
infliction of two yeais’ inipiisonment ith fine: a First Class Magis- 
trate was emxiowered to auard inipiisonment for six months and a 
Second Class Magisti ate foi one month. In 1866 the crimmal 
jurisdiction of the Comniissionci in Sind, who had hitherto con- 
tinued to exeicise the functions assigned hy the Code of Crimmal 
Procedme to a Sadai Couit, ceased and the ofiice of Judicial 
Assistant was abolished on tlie appointment under Bombay Act 
XII of 1866 of a Judicial Commissioner to picside over the Sadar 
Court of Smd and to supei intend the judicial administration of 
the province. The law legulating thejiioccdure of the criminal 
courts was consobdated and amended by Act X of 1872, which 
substituted foi the designations of magistrates introduced by the 
earlier code those of First, Second and Tliird Class Magistrate 
respectively. Inoi eased administrative poweis were also confer- 
red on magistiates in charge of Divisions of Districts. Amend- 
ments to the Code of Criminal Procedure have since been 
promulgated, but the constitution of the courts estabhshed m the 
districts has undergone no mateiial change. 

An important change has, however, been mtioduced in the 
principal court of the Piovince by Bombay Act I of 1906, which 
came into force on 25th June 1906. In place of the Sadar Court 
and the District Court, or Couit of Sessions, of Karachi, there is 
now a Court called the Couit of the Judicial Commissioner, which 
is the highest Couit of Appeal in civil and crimmal matters in the 
Province and also the District Court and Court of Session of 
Karachi. It consists of three (oi more, with the sanction of the 
Government of India) Judges, of whom one is the Judicial Com- 
missioiier and the others are Additional Judicial Commissioners. 
■ Of the lattei, one must be a baiiistei of not less than 5 years’ 
standing. Each of the Judges has all the poweis and exercises 
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all tlic jmisdictioii of a Judge of a District Court and Sessions 
Judge witliin tlie Kaiaclu Distiict. All appellate or revisional 
juiisdiction, otliei than that of a Distiict or Sessions Court, 
is exercised by a Bench of not loss than two Judges. In the 
crent of 111011 disrtgiecing, the appeal or case is referred by the 
Judicial Coniini'isionei to the tlmd Judge or to a Bench consist- 
ing of ihiGC Judges. The Bombay High Coui-t has no jurisdic- 
tion in or o^e^ Siiul excciiling as legards (1) its powers under the 
Admi Ill'll nitoi General Act, 187<l, (2) deciees in inatiiinonial cases 
and (d) Euiopean Britisli sub;|ects. Iiiko the Distiict Court of 
ICnr.ichi before, it is a Colonial Couit of Admiialty. 

Suboidinate to the Court of the Judicial Commissioner there 
aie nou the following Ciiminal Couits in the Province. 

CouH of the ro\\or0 

Sessions Judge. Any sentence authoiised by lawj but 

.sentence of death is subject to con- 
fn Illation by the Court of the Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 

Additional Sessions Judge.. Ditto ditto ditto. 

iMth respect to cases made over to 
him b}' the Sessions Judge. 

Assistant Ses'-ions Judge .. Any sentence authoiised by law, with 

respect to cases made over to him 
by the Sessions Judge, except a 
sentence of death or of transporta- 
tion or imprisonment for a term 
exceeding 7 yeais. , 

First Class hlagistiate . Impiisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing 2 years. Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000. Whipping. (The Dis- 
trict Magistrates of Thar and Paikar 
and Upper Sind Frontier Districts 
have the powers of an Assistant 
Sessions J udge and can take cog- 
nizance of offences themselves). 

Second Class Magistrate Impiisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing 6 months. Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 200. Whipping if especially 
empowered. 
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Court of llio l’o\\or8 

Tliird Class Magistrate ... Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing one montli. Pine not exceed- 
ing Es. 50. 

Three Public Prosecutois are maintained in the Province. 
Theii emoluments aie draivn fiom a fixed salary and fees. 

In each District the Collector, or Deputy Commissioner, is tbe 
District Magistiate and the Assistant and Deputy Collectors m 
charge of divisions of the Distiict aie Sub-di visional Magistrates. 
These are Pirst Class Magistiates. Tlie officers in charge of 
Talukas and then Head Munsliis aie also Magistrates in their 
own charges, with such poweis as may be conferred on them. 
Wheie there IS too much, work foi these, additional ‘^Eesident 
Magistrates are appointed of the same rank as Mnkhtyarkars. 
Besides these theie aie City and Cantonment Magistrates and 
a Harbour Magistrate and Special Magistiates who are Honorary 
Magistrates appointed by tbe Cominissionei. A list of the 
Criminal Courts m each Distiictis given in the B Yolumepertam- 
ing to it. It may be mentioned here tliat tlieie aie two Courts of 
Session in the Province besides that of the Judicial Commissioner, 
one at Hyderabad, having jurisdiction ovei the Hydeiabad and 
Thar and Paikar Districts, and one at Siikkui, having jurisdic- 
tion over the Sukkur, Ltirkana and IJpjier Sind Prontier Distnets. 
The Sessions Judge, Sukkm* and Liiik.ina, has an Additional 
Sessions Judge and the Sessions Judge, Hydeiabad, has an Assist- 
ant Sessions Judge, who try such cases as the Sessions Judges 
may assign to them. 

Appeals from the decisions of Magistrates of the Second and 
Third Classes are heard by the District Magistrate and by Sub- 
divisional Magistrates when specially empowered ; but appeals 
from the sentences of Pii’st Class Magistrates and Assistant 
Sessions Judges lie to the Court of Session. Prom the Courts of 
Session and from the Coui-t of the Additional Sessions Judge 
appeal lies to the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Under the Smd Prontier Eegulation No. Ill of 1892 the 
action of the ordinary Criminal Courts can be suspended in all the 
frontier Talukas of Sind from Kohistan to Hashmor whenever it 
appears to the District Magistrate inexpedient that any case of 
an offence punishable with death or transportation for life should 
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be tried by a Sessions Court. In such cases he is authorised to 
lefer the question to the decision of a Council of Elders, and to 
sentence the culprit, if convicted, to fine or to transportation 
for a term not exceeding 7 years. 

Tables XVi and XVII give a birdseye view of the work done by 

the Ciiminal Courts in the different districts in the years 1903- 

1905. The woik of the Sadar Court during the same period is 

exhibited below ; 

> 


Pepcnpfcion of work 

Reported Cases 

Criminal Revision otherwise than on 
application 

Criminal Revision on application . . . 

Confirmation Cases . 

Cases referred under Section 307 and 341 
Criminal Procedure Code (V of 1898) 

Criminal appeals 

Total 


No of cases disposed of in 

1903 

1904 

1905. 

38 

42 

47 

312 

113 

111 

89 

101 

99 

11 

23 

15 

1 

1 

1 

104 

105 

95, 

555 

385 

368 


A-companson of the work of the three Sessions Courts, as set 
forth in Table XVII, brings out some mterestmg differences. 
In Karachi more than of all the persons tried by the Sessions 
Court are appellants from the sentences of lower courts, and in 
Hyderabad the propoi tion is nearly the same ; but in the Upper 
Sind Frontier the number of appellants is less than the number 
ti’ied in original cases. Similary in the Upper Sind Frontier and 
also in Thar and Parkar apphcations to the Court of Session for 
revision are almost unknown, while they are particularly numerous 
in Karachi. 

With respect to criminality Smd suffers by comparison with the 
rest of the Piesidency. In 1905 the pioportion of true cases of 
cognizable offences worked out to one crime for every 444 of the 
population, the figure for the Presidency being 1 to 701. There 
has been a maiked increase in crime during recent years, and even 
in serious ciime. The pioportion of undetected crimes has also 
increased, while the proportion of convictions fo Qa§es in tb^ 
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courts lias declined. These facts appear to deserve note on the 
eve oE a general re-organisatioii of the Police, to the inadequacy 
of which they ai e asciibed. The olTencc which brings the largest 
number of persons befoio the magistrates is theft, which includes 
cattle-lifthig. This is classified by us as a crime, but was in for- 
mer times regarded as an honouiable entciqiiise for a man of spirit; 
and this view is not extinct yet, for the injured party often treats 
the matter as one for private settlement in preierence te invobng 
the law. Crimes of violence ai e common, especially in the Sukkur 
and Lb’hana Distiicts, which aie infested by lawless Baluchis. 
During the three years 1903-1905 theie weie 205 persons convict- 
ed of murder or culpable homicide. In cases of this nature in Sind 
Gherchez la femme is a fii’st principle of Police procedure : of the 
66 murder cases tiied in 1905 motives connected ivitli women were 
assigned in 34. Dacoity and lobbery with violence are kept in 
check by the apphcation of Chapter Vfl I of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code to known bad characters and Bombay Regulation XII 
of 1827 to turbulent or criminal communities. “ Maliciously false 
coinplamts ” occupy a piominent place in the Annual Pohee Re- 
port. Among the Districts, Karachi leads in Offences against 
pubhc tranquilhty”; but these are mostly street brawls of a petty 
character occuiilng among the lower elements of a very mixed 
population, Karachi has been described, with some truth, as the 
Port Said of Sind. Professional crime is practically non-existent 
in the Province and there is only one criminal lube, namely the 
Hiws, or Lurs, This is not really a tribe at all, but a Union, or 
Brotherhood, among the followers of the Pir of Kingri, a village 
near to Eohri. This Pir claims descent from one Sayad Shah Ah 
Makhi, who accompanied Muhammad Kasim to Smd in 711 A. 
and settled fi.rst at Laki, where he took to wife the daughter of a 
Hindu Sahta converted to the faith. He was prolific and m time 
one of his numerous descendants settled near Man and Shah Jano 
in K hairpur territory. Erom him came Pir Muhammad Eashid, 
who excelled all that had been before him in sanctity and multi- 
plied his disciples exceedingly^ especially in the NaiaYalley. 
This man had 13 sons and at his decease they fell out on the ques- 
tion of the succession to the turban of Pirship. Pir Sibghatulla, 
the nominee of the father, secuied the allegiance of the bulk of 
the disciples in the Kara Yalley, and, on the occasion of one of his 
brothers attempting to shoot him, they resolved that they would 
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never again do reverence to, or actnowledge, any relation of Ins. 
In slioit they would recognise no claim to obedience, oi even les- 
pect, except that of the Pdgdi o Pir to whom the tuiban had de- 
scended by nonnuation. For this loyalty Sibghatulla gave them 
the name of Hur walad Tazid Abtaha, who came over to the side 
of the Imam Husain at the battle of ICaibala and died for him ; 
and they took the name as a sacred distinction. But other Musal- 
mans, abhorring then ciimes, have tiaiismuted the name to Lur 
(^. e. unholy) and both are cuiient. The son of Sibghatulla was 
Pir Aligohar Shah, who was an intimate friend of Mir All Murad 
and prompted, or assisted, the forgery in the Koi an by which he 
added largely to the extent of his teiritones at the time of the 
Biitish conquest. But aftei wards enmity arose between them and 
Pir Ahgohar gave the information which led to Mir Ah Murad 
being depnved of his territories for the said forgery. This holy 
man was bmied at Umgri, wheie his tomb became a place of pil- 
grimage, and left a son hke himseK by name Hazbullah Shah, 
who contrived to get himself twice tried in British courts on 
charges of murder. On the second occasion the murdered man 
was his own nephew, Pir Eazlullah Shah, the “ Flag Pir ” of 
Jhandewaro’s Got in Hala Taluka, whose re])utation for sanctity 
had drawn away a portion of the followers and the revenue of Pir 
Hazbullah. He was acquitted for want of evidence, but one of his 
Hurs was hanged. At this time he had a famous Khahfa, or 
Mimster, named Wariam, to whose teaching many of the most 
blasphemous doctrmes of the JECurs are attiibuted, and' who seems 
to have been mainly instrumental in oiganising them mto a fana- 
tic sect pledged to absolute devotion of body, soul and estate to the 
ruling Pir and hostihty, positive or negative, to the rest of mankind. 
They adopted a dress of dark green {mongo) and a peculiar fagm 
and refused to salute with the right hand, or the voice, any man 
except the Pir, Brother Kurs were to be saluted by folding the 
arms over the chest. This sect was first brought into conflict with 
the authorities through the murder of one of the Pir^s Khalifas 
named Ehas Kino by one Darya Khan, a chief man among the 
Suis and a friend of Wariam. He was arrested, but escaped and 
joined Wariam and his followers in the Makhi dhand, where he 
lived the bfe of an outlaw for 23 years, comTmttmg many murders 
and outrages. In 1888 another Khalifa named Chutal Khan 
was murdered, in connection with which crime Wariam, his son 
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Bacliu and one Pirn were wanted "by the Police. Wariam died, 
whereupon Bachu became the leader of the band, which was 
swelled by the accession of a few other outlaws. He made liis 
head-quarters in the Makhi dhand, where he was held in reverence 
as the Khalifa of the Pir, a reverence which was apparently en- 
hanced by his connection with the murder of a nval Khalifa. The 
dhand is a great depiession, measuring about 12 miles by 10, 
situated in the heart of the Sanghar 'I’aluka, where the Mithrao 
Canal takes off from the Eastern ISTara. During the inundation 
it IS flooded, and when the waters subside it becomes a misture of 
marsh and dense jungle. Diu'ing the cold season thousands of 
cattle find pasture in it and the herdsmen are Sw s to a man. 
To the south of it is another area of equal extent swept by floods 
passing outside the protective hands of the Nara, in which there 
is some cultivation and much jungle. To the south and west is 
the Sinjhoro Taluka, which at that time was part of the Sakrand 
and Shahdadpur Talukas of the Hyderabad District, and the 
Zamindars of which were mostly Hurs, Here Bachu and his band 
lived in perfect security, growing in power and influence, until^he 
was emboldened to commit two desperate dacoities in the Khair- 
pur State, in which he is said to have earned off a lakh of rupees. 
Other dacoities followed and the efforts to capture the perpetra- 
tors of these led to vindictive outrages. Tn Eebruary, 1893, a 
Police Haik who had been too zealous was shot down, with two of 
his men, as he sat outside the village of Bahrambari. Mr. Steele’ 
the Deputy Commissioner, was indefatigable in his efforts to hunt 
down the gang and once nearly caught them, but the whole popu- 
lation was with them, excepting the Bamas and a few respectable 
people who could help the authorities only at the peril of their 
lives. In October, 1895, when Mr. Steele’s health broke down and 
Mr. W . H. Lucas was appointed to act for him, he found the whole 
country terrorised, the respectable zamindars not daring to move 
about without escorts and the Hindu panchdyats of all the large 
villages compelled to pay heavy subsidies. ‘‘ Badshah ” Bachu, 
his " Wazir” Piru and others openly paiaded the loads in arms. 
Mr. Lucas tried new methods. The Makhi dhand was cleared of 
graziers, unauthorised settlements were swept away and the in- 
habitants compelled to live under observation, punitive Police were 
settled on villages and everything was done to make the lives of 
the JJifrs unbearable. At the same time three companjes of the 
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1st Balucliis and tlie Sildi Squadron of the 6tli Bombay Cavalry 
from Jacobabad ■were employed to suiiomid and harry the Makhi 
dhand. All pioved futile until Sm Charles Ollivant brought spe- 
cial piessure to beai on the Fir of Kingii, "who ■vvas now Aligohar 
Shah, the son of Hazbulla Shah, who had died m 1890. He h^ 
been called upon before to exert his influence on the side of order 
and had candidly pi ofessed that he had none. There was differ- 
ence of opinion as to the sincerity of this profession. That he 
was indeed sick of the JIuis seemed likely enough and also that it 
was difficult for him to peisuade them of this, for a,ny Khalifa 
through whom he issued an offensive ordei to them was treated as 
a traitor and stood in peril of his life. But there was no doubt 
about then implicit submission to his will if he made it unequivo- 
cally known ; so he was held accountable for their conduct. At 
last, ill March, 1896, he was persuaded, or coerced, into personal- 
ly addiessing a gatheiing of his followeis and telhng them plain- 
l}’’ that it was leally his will that the outlaws should be delivered 
up. This changed the situation at once. Spies showed the way 
to a patch of dense scrub in which Pii u and two others of the 
most desperate outlaws had taken up their position, and they were 
rushed and shot down by a party of the Baluchis under Lieutenant 
Harold. On the 28th of Apiil thiee others of the gang avenged 
this blow by shooting and hacking to pieces the Pir’s chief Khalifa, 
Haji Allah Hawazo ; but they were splendidly tracked for 22 -miles 
by Head Constable Muhammad Tusif and a few men, and two of 
them were shot and the third secured. This practically ended the 
matter. Bachu, having lost his best men and his credit, came in 
and gave himself up. He was con-ncted and hanged at Sanghar 
on 26th Hoveinber 1896. 


The fanaticism of the Fiws has not abated, but by strict surveil- 
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breaking, 

1 

1891 

t 

2 

970 

1892 


4 

984 

1893 


1 

997 

1894. 

f 

12 

964 

1895 


9 

1,046 

1896 

• 

14 

1,211 

1,197 

1897 


13 

1898 


14 

1,069 

1899 


27 

954 

19CX) 


23 

1,308 

1901 


q 

1,131 

1902 


8 

1,405 

1903 

• 

7 

1,616 

1904 

• • 

9 

1,507 

1905 


13 

1,719 


lance, imposition 
of additional Po- 
lice and the appli- 
cation of the Cri- 
minal Tribes Act 
they have been 
kept in hand and 
have given little 
trouble. The inci- 
dents of 1898 *' 
1896 appear^ how- 
ever^ to have given 
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Civil 

Justice. 

HIBTOET. 


CITIL CODETS. 


a stimulus to dacoity and liouse-brealcing, as \vill appear from 
the figuies iii the maigin, which show the number of cases 
entered in the returns as “'leal cases” during the years 1890-1905. 
Unfortunately the convictions amount to less than 30 pe? cent, 
of the cases. 

Civil Justice. 


The Mils had a wholesome ordinance by which about ^ of tbe 
amount m litigation in G\eiy cml suit decided by their courts 
was taken as a Government fee. This created a general aversion 
from litigation. Su Chailes Xapier reduced the fee to 5 pei cent. 

Eor a peiiod of 18 years after the conquest the administration 
of civil iustice was committed to the oidinaiy magistrates, the 
Commissioner bemg tlie »Supieme Couit. In September 1861 the 
Code of Civil Proceduie (Act VIII of 1859) was extended to Smd 
and in the following ^ear the office of Judicial Deputy Magistrate 
was converted, as already mentioned, into that of Judge In the 
same year a Coui*t of Small Causes was established in Karachi. In 
1864 the civil jurisdiction of Deputy Magistrates and Kardars 
was abiogated and special courts, presided over by Muusifs and 
suboidinated to the Judge’s court, was established in each of the 
revenue sub-dmsions of the Distiict, foi the administration of 
civil justice. The designation of Munsif was shortly afterwards 
changed into that of Sub- Judge. In 1866 the civil as iveU as the 
criminal judicial functions of the Comnnssionei in Smd were 
transferred to the Judge of the Sadai Couif; appomted under 
Bombay Act X 11 of that year. The Civil Coui'ts in each Distnct 
are enumerated along with the Criminal m theB Volumes. They 
consist of the folloiving classes : 


Court of 

District Judge 


Joint Judge 


Assistant Judge 


Powers 

Principal couif} of onginal jurisdiction and 
couit of appeal in lespect of ordeis passed 
by suboidinate couits. 

Powers co-extensive with those of District 
Judge, but shall hear only smts made over 
to him by the Distiict Judge. 

. Power to hear suits subject matter of which 
does not exceed Es. 10,000^ which aie made 
over to hmi by District Judge. 
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Court of Poweis 

Sub- Judge of First Ordinal j poweis of 2nd Class Sub- Judge and 
Class special juiisdietion in lespect of sucli suits 

wherein subject mattei exceeds Rs 5^000 
as may aiise within local juiisdiction of 
Couits in the distiict presided 07er by 
2nd Class Sub-Judges 

Sub- Judge of Second Power to deal with suits the value of which 
Class. does not exceed Es 5^000. 

Mamlatdais’ Couits Power to give immediate possession &c. 
(These aie the Mukb- under the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906. 

tiarkars in 
charge of Talukas ) 

Courts of Small Cau- The Kaiachi Small Cause Couit has power 
ses. to tiy suits subject matter of which does 

not exceed Es 2^000, the Cantonment Small 
Cause Couit at Karachi up to Es 200, 
Suboidiuate Judges of 1st Class up to 
Es 500 and Sub-Judges of 2nd Class up 
to Es 200 orEs 50. 

There are Eegistrais in the Couit of the Judicial Commissioner 
and in the Small Cause Court at Kaiachi. The foimei is giaded 
as a Sub- Judge of the 3id Giade. 

VVith lespect to its Civil Couits the Thar and Paikar District 
IS in an anomalous position. Foi 13 years aftei the Biitish con- 
quest the whole of what is now that District lemained undei an 
Assistant to the Political Agent at Bhuj, who had the title of 
Deputy Collector, with the exception of the Umaikot and Kara 
subdivisions, which weie incoipoiated in the Hydeiabad Distiict. 
In 1856 the rest of it was Anally brought undei the authority of 
the Commissioner in Sind and became a pait of the Province, but 
it continued to be called a Political Superintendency and the 
Deputy Commissioner in chaige of it enjoyed special judicial 
powers which he still retains, this Distiict having been excluded 
from the opeiation of Act XII of 1866, under which the Sessions 
and Distiict Couits in the othei Distiicts iveie constituted. The 
Deputy Commissionei, Thai and Paikai, is m fact the District 
3 udge of Ins charge and fi om his decisions appeal lies only to the 
Judicial Commissionei ’s Couit TheDeputyCollectois of the Kaia 
57 
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WORK OF 
Civil, COURTS. 


;egistra- 

tion. 


Valley and the Desert Talulcas have power to try all suits m which 
the amount of claim does not exceed Bs. 2,000, and the Mukhty- 
arkars undei them have similar 230weis wuth a limit of Bs. 200 and 
even their Head Munsliis may decide claims not exceeding Bs. 50. 
Only the Mu pur Khas Taluka is undei the legular Civil Court of 
the Sub-Judge of H.ila The IJjiper Sind Eioiitiei was also a 
Political Supei intendency with special aiiangeraents for the 
adimmstiation of Cnminal and Civil Justice, but in 1883 it was 
brought within the juiisdiction of the Shilcaipur Distinct Court, 
which has smee 1901 been designated the Sukkur-Larkana Dis- 
trict Com t and is now held m Sulcloii 

Under the Smd Piontiei Begulatioii III of 1892 the Distiict 
Magistiate has special poweis in the fronliei Talukas in cml 
oases, similar to those described above in connection with the 
Ciiminal Couits Whenevei he is satisfied that a dispute exists 
which is likely to lead to a blood-feud, minder, culpable homicide, 
mischief, oi a hi each of the peace, he may lefer the dispute to 
a Council of Eldeis and pass a deciee on their findings but he is 
not bound by then finding. 

The change above described in the constitution of the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court has had tlie same effects on the cml as the 
criminal side. The District Com t of Ifaiachi is now absorbed 
in the Judicial Commissioner’s Couit. 

The wmik of the various Civil Comts in each Distiict is shown 
m Table XVIIE. The work done by the Sadai Court is shown 
below 


Descupfcion of Work 

Kumliei 

of suits disposed of m 

1 

1 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Appeals , . 1 

i 

93 

1 

89 

124 

Applications 

61 

73 

66 

Total 

154 

162 

190 

Begistratioit 




Under Act III of 1877 the registration of all deeds affecting 
immoveable piopeityis, subject to ceitam excejitions, compulsory^ 
whilst the registiatioii of wills and documents relating to move- 
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able property is optional Eegistiation is effected in the office 
of the Sub-Eegistiai within whose sub-district the whole or some 
portion of the propeity affected by the document presented is 
situated. The work of the Sub-Eegistrais is supervised by, and 
then decisions aie appealable to, the District Eegistiai, who is 
the Collector. The Sub-Eegistrai s aie in some cases special 
officeis who aie remunerated with one-half of the fees taken by 
them , in other cases the Head Munshis in the Taluka Offices are 
made ex-o-fficio Sub-Eegistiais and lemunerated from the fees in 
addition to their salaiies. The amount of this lemuneration 
varies veiy much Some of the ex-oficio Sub-Eegistiars in Thar 
and Parkar scaicely get a rupee in the month, while the emolu- 
ments at places li]j:e Sukkur and Larkana come to an average of 
Es 70 or Es 80. At Eaiachi and Hyderabad there are salaried 
Sub-Eegistiais, who get nothing from fees With a few excep- 
tions, there is a Sub-Eegistiy, for each Taluka. Lists of them 
will be found in the B Volumes 


The Eegistration Depaitment in Smd is under the control of 
the Inspector Geneial of Eegistration foi the Bombay Presidency, 
who makes a personal inspection of its work during his tours. 
A continuous sci utmy is exei cised by a special Inspector of Eegis- 
tration for Smd, who submits his lepoits diiect to the Inspector 
General, sending copies to the Distiict Eegistiar. 


Statistics of the work of the legistration offices in each District 
will be found in the Table The effect of the introduction into 


Year 

Sales 

Mortgages 

1897-98 

2,516 

4,732 

1898 99 

3,046 

4 546 

1899 1900 

3,361 

4,796 

1900 01 

3,305 

5,210 

1901-02 

g,590 

1,648 

1902 

3,318 

1,285 

1903 

4,161 

1,763 

1904 

4,293 

l,3b8 


Sind in March 1901 of 
ceitain provisions of the 
Deccan Agiiculturists’ 
Belief Act is visible in the 
margmal table, which 
lecoids the number of sales 
and mortgages effected m 
Sind between Musalman 
landholdeis and Hindu 


money-lenders for four years piioi and subseouentto the apphca- 


tion of the law 


Police. 

The inti eduction into the Pi evince of an organised Police 
Seivice was entirely the woik of the British Government, The 
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Police. 


STBENGTH. 


duties of police were entiusled by Ibe Mirs to tlie Kdrdars and 
Mghddis, undei whom iiatchmcii \scie emplojed to guard the 
town-gates hy day and to patiol by nighb while villages had their 
own watchmen and tiaclceis, wdio tveic paid at harvest time like 
other village seivants In Ilydoiabdd a Kotwal^ or City Magis- 
tratCj with police poweis and a force of 20 peons, was employed, 
whose lemuneiaiion, like that of all the Amiis’ establishments, 
consisted paiily of jieiqtiisites. In the country an unwritten law 
held every zamindai ansueiable foi any criminal tracked mto his 
limits until he was tiacked out again. This, seconded by the 
prompt and stern punishments in vogue, was vciy effective, and 
there is evidence that the intioduction of JBiitish methods was 
followed by a noticeable iiiciease of oidinai 3 " ciime The system 
of Militaiy Police indroduced b}' Sii Chailos Xapier has been 
mentioned in Chaptei III. Accoiding to Sir Bartle Prere it was 
far in advance of any other in India and became the model for 
most of what was good in subsequent reforms of the Indian 
Pohee. And it has undei gone less change than any other branch 
of his administration Two caidinal piinciples of the system 
were that a Police Officer should be independent of the magistracy 
and that he should exeiciso no magisterial functions. The 
command of the Smd Police wms entrusted to a Military Officer 
styled the Captain of Police, under whom thiee Lieutenants of 
Pobce, also military officers, controlled the District foices of 
Karachi, Hydeiabad and Sliikai'pur. The second Captain of Pohee 
was Lieutenant E. C. Marston, who saved Sir Charles Xapier’s life 
at the battle of IVfiam, and he lemained the head of the Depart* 
ment until the appointment ivas abolished. Afterwards General 
Marston was a well known, fig^ure on the Karachi race-couise until 
his death in 1902, about 59 yeais after the conquest. In 1861 the 
designation of Captain was alteied to that of Commandant, the 
Lieutenants becoming Captains of Police. In 1865, on the posts 
of Commandant and Captain being abolished, the immediate con- 
trol of the police devolved upon the Commissioner in Smd, and 
the district foices were placed undei the command of Superm- 
tendents. In 1905 the Commissionei’s supervision of matters 
concerning the equipment, discipline and efficiency of the force 
^was transferred to a Deputy Inspector General of Police for Smd. 

1 There have been additions and paitial re-orgamsations several 
iimes since that and at the present time an extensive re-orgamsa- 
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tion IS impending in pursuance of tlie recoininondations of the Polic®. 
Police Commission of 1902. The following figures show briefl}’ 
the small advance that has been made in the last 30 years. 

In 1875 the Pobce foice for the tliiee Disbicts of Kaiiichi, 

Hyderabad and Sliikarpui consisted of three District Superin- 
tendents, one Assistant Distnct Superintendent (for Karachi town), 

13 Inspectors and 3,343 petty ofliceis and constables. Besides 
these there were in the Upiier Sind Frontier 115 men and in Thar 
and Parkai 502 under the Political Ofiiceis, i. e.. Deputy Com- 
missioneis, who weie the Superintendents of Police for their 
Distiicts. The piojioition of policemen to aiea and population 
at that time in each Distiict is shown below . 

Karachi 1 Policeman to 12 sq miles, and to 575 of the inhabitants. 

Hyderabad 1 „ 11 „ 824 „ 

Shikarpur 1 „ 9 „ 686 „ 

Upper Sind 

Frontier 1 „ 10 , 831 ,, 

Thar and 

Parkar 1 „ 25 „ 358 „ 

At the end of 1905 there weie in the Province 4 District 
Supeiiiitendents, besides the Deputy Commissioneis of the 
Upper Sind Frontier and Thar and Pilikar, G Assistant Superinten- 
dents, 21 Insjiectors, 80 Sub-Inspectois, G Seigcants, 83G Head 
Constables and 3,715 Constables. The piojioition of policemen to 
area and population was as follows : 


Karachi , 1 Policeman to 10 32 sq miles and to 3S4 92 of the in- 


Hyderabad 1 

5J 

7 05 


849 i9 

habitants 

11 

Sukkur . . 1 

It 

9 36 

11 

727 88 

n 

Larkana 1 


7 50 

11 

906 25 

•1 

Upper Sind 
Frontier 1 

M 

7 27 

11 

639 24 

11 

Thar and 
Parkai 1 

91 

23 28 

1 

639 92 

11 


It will be seen that the Pohee force, though bettor officered, is 
numeiically weaker in propoi tion to the population than it was 
30 yeais ago. The iiroposed le-orgamsation includes an addition 
of more than 1,G00 to the total strength of the force, and of about 
100 to the existing Police Stations, with the abolition of about 
250 out-i)osts, an impi oveinenl in the gradation and Kalarif- of 
Distnct Supemitendents and the creation of a ncwcle^of native 
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Police. officers under the title of Deputy Superintendents^ on salanes 
ranging fiom Rs. 250 to Rs. 500. TJie two last items of the 
scheme have heeii sanctioned and partly caiiied out, a Deputy 
Superintendent having been aiipointed foi every Distiict except 
the Upper Sind Frontier, and the Assistant Supciintendents m 
the Upper Sind Prontiei and Tliar and Pdilcar having been made 
Superintendents ; but the increase and le-distiibution of the ranlc 
and file, with othei paits of the scheme, aic still undei considera- 
tion. Another change, which has been sanctioned and will he 
earned out inimediatel 3 % is the jilacing of the Railway Police 
undei a Supeimtendent of the Sind establishment. The Sind 
Railways have been policed since 1893 by the Punjab Railway 
Pohee. It has also been decided to malce the Rivevam Pohee 
permanent. This uas a small tcmpoiaiy force of 13 officers and 
46 men (shown in Table XX, Hy'dei abad District, as Extra 
Guards ”) employed on the banks of the liver. 


niSTRIBDTIOX 
AND CONS- 
TIT0TION 


WOEK 


The distribution of the existing force, as it stood at the end 
of 1905, IS shown for each Distiict in Table XX. There were 
District Supeiintendents of Police m the four regular Distiicts, 
with two Assistant Superintendents of Police at Kaiaclu, one at 
Hyderabad and one at Sukkur, while the Deputy Commissioneis 
in the Upper Sind Frontier and Thar and Paikar had Assistant 
Superintendents of Police imdei them Of the 836 Head 
Constables 272 were mounted and of the 3,715 Constables, 884. 
There were 469 armed with lifles, 2,006 with smooth-boie cai'bines 
aihd 99 with revolveis. Others were aimed with swords and 
baftons. With respect to nationality the Superintendents and 
Asrsistant Superintendents and 7 of the Inspectors and the 
6 sKrgeants were Euiopeaus. Of theiemaindei 1,001 wereHmdus 
u Musalmans. It is reraaikable that among the Hindus 
^herl e are more Brahmans than men of any other caste Maiathas 
conieL. next: the whole force is largely foreign to the Piovince. 
Of thLgO officers 627 and of the men 1,049 are reported as able to 
^Gad altiud write. 

The f®^roportion of convictions obtained by the Police m 1904 is 
contrast '^'ed below with thfi iwrn ■nvevious decennial aveiages. The 
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comparison is unfavourablej but during the last three or four years 
the number of cases repoited has advanced. 


Period, 

Average 
annual 
number of 
cases 
reported 

Average 
annual 
number of 
cases sent 
up for trial 

Aveiage 
annual 
number of 
cases ending 
in discharge 
or acquittal 

Average 
annual 
number of 
cases 
ending in 
conviction 

Average 
annual 
percentage 
of cases 
ending in 
conviction 
upon cases 
sent for trial 

1881-1890 

11,035 

5,661 

1 

1,364 

4,266 

75 36 

1891-1900 

9,310 

4,452 

752 

3,647 

8192 

1904 .. 

8,870 

3,951 

1,123 

2,657 

6725 


The only village police in Sind consists of village head-men and 
trackers. Formerly, under a system introduced ,by Sir Bartle 
Frere, the aid of village head-men on behalf of the magistracy 
and pohce was rewarded by the grant of the revenue-free tenure 
of a small aiea of land. But grants of this nature, which consti- 
tute a charge upon proviucial revenues, are no longer made and 
will be extinguished by tbe death of the present holders. The 
remuneration of village head-men, whose services to the admims- 
tration ifc is consideied expedient to reward, or whose co-operation 
it IS desired to enlist, is now provided for by the Sind Village 
Officers Act, 1881, and, instead of their being paid in cash, the 
money is devoted to the discharge of the assessment on a small 
portion of the incumbent’s holding. The number of head-men 
lemunerated in this manner in 1905 was 88 and the average 
annual compensation in each case Bs. 48. Both descriptions of 
grant are known as set is and the holders as so idnvs. Trackers, 
or pagis puggees ”), receive a small retaining fee, which is also 
paid out of the Village Cess Fund. For a Taluka tracker, who 
may be required to accompany a police officer throughout an 
investigation, the fee is Rs. 10 per mensem, whilst for a village 
tracker, whose duty ordinarily ends at the village boundary, it is 
Es. 6. The duty of a tracker is to track offenders and stolen 
animals when called upon to do so by a village head-man, or by 
the police, to report the appearance of suspicious characteis and 
animals suspected to be stolen or strayed, and to give information 
likely to pi event the commission of an offence. The skill with 
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Police. 


Jails. 


winch the trackers of Sind follow the footprints of men and animals 
for long distances seems miraculons to an outsider. With their 
help a pug ” becomes a record for identification as good as a 
thumb impression, and during the Hur troubles the moYements of 
the principal outlaws and their participation in particular crimes 
were often ascertained bj this means. 

Jails. 

Under the Mirs impiisonment in default of payment of a fine 
was very common. When a thief was caught he was fined foui 
times the value of the property stolen, three-fourths of the fine 
being taken for Government and one-fourth restoied to the com- 
plainant. If the man was too poor to pay he was kept in durance 
' till his friends paid for him. But he was not maintained at the 
expense of the State. On the contrary - he was taken out daily to 
beg for food and whatever he got in excess of actual necessities 
was appropriated for Government; so he became a source of 
revenue. Imprisonment for an indefinite period was also a com- 
mon punishment for murder. But it does not appear that there 
were many prisons. Criminals were shut up in a guard-house, 
or put in stocks, or chained up. The Jail of modern cmhsation 
was therefore a novelty to the Sindhi and the first effect of it is 
thus described in an official report made by Lieutenant Hugh 
James in 1847. When it became known that the piisoner in 
jail was as well, and in many cases better off than the labourer, 
the cultivator, or the artisan , receivmg his anna per diem and 
doing httle, if any, work feeling too that his family were comfort- 
able at home and that, in cases of theft, the property was conceal- 
ed and ready for him on his lelease, it naturally followed that 
imprisonment lost all its terrors ; and I am of opinion that many 
cases of cattle theft occur in which the sole object of the prisoner 
was to get jail subsistence.’’ Principal Jails were estabhshed by 
Sir Charles Napier at Hyderabad, Shikaipur and Karachi and 
minor prisons at many places. The management of the first 
was entrusted to the Lieutenant of Police and that of the 
others to the Deputy Magistrates. The Captain of Police con- 
trolled the whole. With the introduction of the Criminal 
Procedure Code and the lemodelling of the machinery of 
justice the administration of piisons passed out of the sphere 
of Police duties. Since 1863 the jurisdiction of the Inspectoi 
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General of Prisons of tlie Presidency has included Sind. There 
are now in the Province one Central Prison of the 2nd Class 
at JSyderahadj two District Prisons at Karachi and Suhkuij 
and one Extra-muial Prison called the Sind Gang. The 
Cential Piison at Hyderabad is under a Superintendent, who 
IS a Commissioned Officei of the Indian Medical Service. The 
Suklmi Prison is imdei the Civil Surgeon of the station as an 
additional duty, and the Kai achi Prison is under a combined 
Jailor and Superintendent, the medical charge of it being assigned 
to a medical ofldcer as an additional duty. The Sind Gang is 
under the Superintendence of an Assistant Surgeon and is located 
in temporary premises wherevei there is woik for it to do for the 
time being. To it aie sent from the othei Jails piisoners under 
sentence of iigoious imprisonment who are fit, oi only fit, for 
extia-muial labour. There is also a Sub-jail at Umarkot. There 
weie other Sub-jails at Kashmor, Hala, Gum, &c., as shown in 
Table KXI, but they are classed now with Lock-ups and it is 
proposed to i educe the Umaikot Sub-jail likewise» In these 
pnsoners on tiial are detained and those on shoit sentences, not 
exceeding one month. At Umarkot Sub-jail pnsoners aie letained 
whose terms do not exceed three months. Further particulais 
of the prisons in each Distiict will be found in the B Volumes. 

The employment of pnsoners on useful and piofitable industnes 
IS a practice of old standing in the Sind Jails, but received a 
seiious check some yeais ago by an outcry that was raised against* 
mterference mth piivate enterprise. Since that the prisoners 
have been employed mainly on the production of articles of 
clothing and food for their own use and that of the prisoners in 
minor prisons, but certain articles which are not consideied likely 
to enter mto competition with any local industry are also made 
for supply to other Government Departments, or sale to the public. 
Foremost among these aie cotton and woollen carpets, for the 
excellence of which the three principal Jails have acqmied a 
leputation and about which something has already been said iii 
the article on Manufactuies in Chaptei YIII. Other articles of 
this character are con matting, towels, table-cloths and other 
cotton fabiics, ai tides of cane and reed, such as chairs, baskets, 

' chicks &c., and some newly invented fabrics, among which the 
mats of munj grass made at Shikarpur have for some time been 
in gieat demand. 

The Sind Gang is employed on out-door woik, chiefly for the 
Public Works Department, such as excavation and clearance of 
canals, making of bands and lailway woik, 
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CHAPTER XL 
LOCAL AEO MUNICIPAL. 

Tables XXVII A and B, XXVIII. 

locAL FUNDS. 1^0 Separate fund for expenditure on local works of public 
utility existed in Sind geneially prioi to 1863. The miscellaneous 
* taxes upon trade levied by the Talpurs were abohshed on the 
British annexation, though m the tenitories resumed nine years 
later from the ruler of K hairpur the principle was retamed as 
embodying the geim of future taxation for local purposes. In 
these teiiitoiies the opposition which was at first manifested to 
the letention of the taxes relaxed as soon as the tax payers 
reahsed that the money was actuall}’- expended on local require- 
ments and that they in consequence escaped the calls frequently 
made on the time, labour and puise of the public m distiicts 
wheie no such fmid existed. When in course of time themheient 
evils of the system forced themselves into notice the character 
of the taxation was altered: the town and ti ansi t duties were 
abohshed and a cess of 9 pies pei each rupee of the land levenue 
was substituted. The poll and professional taxes weie replaced 
by a light tax of 4 annas a month upon permanent shops and of 
2 annas a month upon temporary stalls for the sale of fish and 
vegetables Fioin that time all opjrosition to the taxes vamshed 
and they continued in force till 1860, when they were abohshed 
on the passing of the Income Tax Act. 

In 1863 Grovemment oideied the estabhshment of Local Funds 
throughout the Bombay Presidency. The fund in each District 
consisted of a cess fixed at one anna for every rupee of assessment 
^ to the land revenue, toll and ferry receipts, the surplus mcome 
\ from cattle-ponnds and other items. One-third of the proceeds 
^ of the cess was apportioned to the service of education in luial 
'^tiacts and the balance to the construction and lexiair of roads, 
yells and buildings, the planting of road-side trees and other 
wpiks of public utility. The system was conducted at fiist 
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without resort to legislation, but eventually it was found neces- 
sary to legalize the levy of the cess. The validating enactment 
"fco Sind IS Bombay Act VIII of 1865, the substantive 
provisions of which are still in foice. The Act authoiizes the 
levy of a cess on land not exceeding one anna on every rupee of 
.the ordinary land revenue, of a cess, in the case of jagir and 
other alienated lands, of 6 pet cent upon the assessable value, of 
a cess not exceeding one anna on every rupee leviable under the 
head of land or other levenue fioni the faimeis of levenue and of 
a tax upon shops at rates not exceeding Rs. 10 pet annum. The 
last mentioned provision has never been enfoiced since the passing 
of the Act and the cess leviable fiom thefaimeis of excise revenue 
was discontinued in 1874, but the cess on land, whethei alienated 
or not, is still in force and piovides the bulk of the revenue 
assigned to Local Punds. 

The intention that the tax-payers should have an influential 
voice in the disposal of the funds was one of the cardinal features 
of the scheme of 1863. But invitations elicited no response from 
the tax-payers and in 1880 it was observed that the committees 
which had been constituted rarely met and that all initiative 
control and responsibility rested with the Collectors and their 
Deputies In 1882 Loid Ripon’s scheme for the extension of local 
self-government was formulated and it was embodied two yeais 
later in an enactment, Bombay Act I of 1884, regulating the 
administration of Local Punds throughout the Bombay Piesiden- 
cy. Under this statute the management of local affaiis in each 
District IS entrusted to a Distiict Local Board having authority 
over the entire Distiict and to Taluka Local Boaids The District 
Local Boaid consists, except in the Upper Sind Prontier and 
Thar and Parkar Districts, of between 20 and 30 members, of 
whom half aie elected, exclusive of the president, and half 
nominated by the Commissioner in Sind. The elected members 
represent the Taluka Local Boaids, Municipalities and Tnamdars 
who are holders of entire villages. The nominated members include 
the Collectors, Assistant and Deputy Collectois and the Executive 
Engineeis of the Distiicts The Educational Inspectoi, the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissionei and the Civil Surgeon, if he is a 
Health OflScer, have the right of attending the meetmgs and 
joining in the deliberations of the Board, without votmg. The 
constitution of the Board for each District is given in the 
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B Volume pertaining to it. 

The Taluka Boards consist of about fifteen members, of whom 
half aie nominated and half elected. The Assistant or Deputy 
Collector in charge of the Taluka is invariably appointed member 
and president of the Taluka Board. Under these circumstances the 
Boards have the light of electing a member to the ofBce of Vice- 
president, which however in practice is without exception bestowed 
on the Mukhtyarkar. The electorate comprises two classes of 
persons, the first deriving its privilege from real propeity situated 
in the Taluka and bearing an assessment, or asessable value, of 
Es. 48 per annum, or a value of Es. 5,000, and the second incluclmg 
residents in the Taluka whose annual income is not less thau 
Es. 500, or whose monthly pension is not less than Es. 50. 
Honorary Magistrates also possess the fiancluse. 

The District Board meets twice a year generally, in October, 
when the budget for the next financial year is framed, and agam 
in June, when the savings of the past year are reported and 
appropriated. The cuiTent business of the board is usually 
entrusted to an Executive Committee of half a dozen members, 
Though no regulations have been prescribed for the meetings of 
the Taluka Boards, they are expected and generally contrive to 
meet at least four times in the year : in some cases they meet 
monthly. The Taluka Boards draw up their own budgets. These 
are submitted for the sanction of the District Board, which, 
after such revision as may be necessary, sanctions them and 
prepares one budget for the whole District, 

The Boards derive their income from revenues vesting in them 
by law, from receipts assigned to them by Government, from 
grants made by Government and Mumcipalities and from sums 
received in execution of their functions. The first head comprises 
the net proceeds of the cess on land, of public ferries, of license- 
fees for the sale of poisons in non-municipal areas and of fees 
levied on the removal of sand and stone. The second description 
of receipts is composed of the net income derived from cattle- 
pounds, of sums realized by the sale of fishing rights and of fees 
levied on the removal of fuller’s earth. The annual grants made 
by Government consist of a lump sum in lieu of the one anna cess 
formerly levied from the farmers of excise revenue, giants m aid 
of primary and technical education, grants for the construction 
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of school buildings and grants for local public worhs. Con- 
ti ibutions aie recGiied fiom almost all mofussil municipalities 
toivaids the xiaj’ of Local Fund vaccinators. The other income 
of the Boaids ombiaces such items as inteiest on investments, 
school and evamination fees, leceipts fiom technical schools, 
dis^iensanes, veterinaiy dispensaiies, exxieiimental farms, fairs, 
road-side tieos, staging bungalows, gardens and the sale of 
matenals. The details will be found in Table XXVII. The 
levenue from ceitainof these souices is allotted by the Act to 
Taluka Boaids, especiall}' all local leceipts which come under the 
last-named head. In addition to this the District Local Board 
distiibiites among the Taluka Local Boaids so much of the 
receijits fiom the land cess and excise grant as lemains after 
deducting the portion devoted to education and providing for its 
own lequirements. 

The 1)01 tion of the fund devoted to education comprises, in 
addition to leccijits fiom educational institutions and specific 
grants, oiie-third of the proceeds of the cess on laud and of the 
compensation paid by Government m beu of the abohshed cess 
on excise levenue, and one-third or two-fifths of the cess on jagir 
land. Tins fund IS administeied, subject to the general control 
of the District Board, by the Educational Inspector m Sind, 

Charges on account of the administration of the fund are 
required to be defrayed by the District Boaid, which is also 
responsible for the construction and lepair of the mam roads of 
the Distiict and the maintenance of public vaccinators and 
dispensaries. In addition to these services the District Board 
digs wells and mamtains or assists vetermary dispensaries, ex- 
perimental farms and botanical gardens and other works of 
general utility to the District. 

The funds at the disposal of the Taluka Boards are devoted 
principally to the repair of roads, and other works within the 
Taluka, including the local water-supply and sanitation. Large 
works required foi a Taluka, but beyond its means, may be 
undertaken, or assisted, by the District Local Board. The prin- 
cipal works maintained by the Local Boards in each District are 
mentioned in the B Volumes 

Projects costing less than Rs. 600 are drawn up and executed 
by the boards without professional assistance. Woiks estimated 
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to cost between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2^500 are carried out by the 
Boards after the plans and estimates have been prepaied or 
approved by the Executive Engineer. The execution of works 
costing more than Rs. 2,500 is regmred by Government to be 
entrusted to the Public Works Depai tment. The Executive Engi- 
neer’s approval is also necessary to road projects, either of cons- 
truction or repair, of which the cost is estimated to exceed 
Rs 50 per mile. 

The District Boards employ ovei seers or misins according to 
their needs for the preparation of plans and estimates and for the 
supeiintendence of works undertaken either by themselves or by 
the Taluka Local Boards. Woiks Committees aie appointed to 
supervise work in progress, but effective interest in a duty often 
difficult and opprobrious is rarely displayed by non-official 
members and in practice the task mainly devolves on the official 
chairman, the Mukhtyarkar, and to a less extent on the Assistant 
Collector. The initiative in works of improvement rests with the 
Collector and his Assistants. 

The elective franchise has not been extended to the Upper Sind 
Frontier and Thar and Parkar Districts, excepting that the 
Municipalities of Dmarkot and Mirpur Khas elect a member each 
to represent them on the Taluka Board. The District Local 
Boards of those Districts are nominated by the Commissioner in 
Sind and include the principal officials. The Taluka Boards also, 
with the exception mentioned, are filled by nomination. In other 
respects the system is worked in the same way as in other 
Districts. 



The levenne of the Local Boaids in the Pioviiico has risen fiom I?s. 7,07,030 in 1889-90 to Bs. 8,38,612 in 1894-95 
and Bs. 9,55,866 in 1901-05. The income and oxxionditmo for ten yeais under a few principal heads are shown 
in the following Table : — 
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1904 1905 . 5 , 99,124 10,306 2 , 58,749 31,302 9 , 55,866 2 , 83,120 43,608 4 , 09,766 8 , 95,804 
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VILLAGE 

SANITATION 

ACT. 


The amount expended on roads dui’ing the same years is shown 



Eoads 

Ropnirs 

Year 

Original 

to 


Works 

Eoada 


Rs 

Rs 

1895.fl6 

14,104 

10,486 

JS96 97 

27,180 

18,002 

1897-98 

16,715 

16,686 

1898 99 

24,786 

10,351 

1899-1900 

48,610 

2,01,683 

1900 01 

83,534 

1,98,236 

1901-02 

73,782 

2,22,188 

1902 03 

77,709 

2,27,778 

1903 04 , 

91,989 

2,17,558 

1904-05 

69,320 

2,20,020 


in the margin. Of 61 Hospi- 
tals and Dispensanes in the 
Pi ovince 24 are maintained from 
Local Funds. Under the grant- 
in-aid scheme introduced in 
1893-91, •works connected -with 
■village sanitation and provision 
of drinking water in rural areas 
are entrusted to Tillage Sani- 
taiy Committees in places where 
these Committees have keen 
foimed. Local Funds con- 


tribute ^ of the cost of such works initiated and executed hj 
Sanitary Committees, the village concerned paying one-half and 


Grovernment one-sixth. 


The question of devismg some remedy for the normally insamtai j 
condition of the villages had been under cousidei ation for some time 
before Act I of 1889 pio'vided legal inachineiy for the purpose. 
Ho time was lost therefore in making a beginning by the apphca- 
tion of Part II of that Act to selected villages. In 1894 Govern- 
ment intimated their -wish that the Act should be apphed only 
where a desire for it was expressed and this principle has been 
observed since. It has not pi evented the extension of the operation 
of the Act and there aie at the present time 84 ■villages in which 

there aie Sanitary Committees, 
as shown in the margin. The 
Act and the iniles issued under 
it allow much liberty of adapta- 
tion to circumstances and 
accordingly there is a good 
deal of variety in the constitu- 
tion of the Committees and their 
operations. The number of 
members of the Committees varies from 3 to 7. Commonly the 
Mukhtyarkar of the Taluka and the local medical officer, if there 
is one, are members, the former being the chairman ; but there 
are Committees on which there is no official member. They 
commonly meet once a month, but from some quarters complaints 



Numbei 

Distnofc 

of 


Villages 

Karachi 

21 

Hyderabad 

19 

Sukkur 

5 

Larkana 

29 

Thar and Parkar 

10 

Upper Sind Frontier , 


Total 

84 


\ 

1 
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come of apathy and indifference. As regards income the usual 
rule IS that the village raises one-half by subscription, while the 
Local Fund gives one -third and Government one sixth j but in 
some villages a good deal more than half has been found by the 
inhabitants, while in others it has been found difficult to collect 
their shaie. The annual incomes of the Village Committees range 
from EiS. 87 to Rs. 1,545. The money is expended in paying 
sweepers to keep the village clean, lighting it, clearing away 
jungle, repail lug tanks, digging hacha wells and other petty works 
having a sanitary tendency. The geneial verdict of the District 
o&eers is that, if the Sanitary Committees have not done all that 
might be desired, they have done sometlung and the villages are 
the bettei for them. 

The history of Municipal government in the Province of Sind 
falls into three divisions, the fiist from 1851 to 1878, during 
which Act XXVI of 1850 was in force, the second embracing the 
yeais between 1878 and 1901, the peiiod covered by Bombay Act 
VI of 1873 as amended by No II of 1884, and the third beginning 
fiom the introduction of the District Municipal Act III of 1901. 

After the conquest of Sind (1843) Boards of Conservancy were 
constituted under Act XXI of 1841 in Karachi and Hyderabad 
by Sir Charles Napiei to advise the Governor on conservancy 
matteis. In the rest of Sind the lesponsibility for the cleanliness 
of the towns rested with the inhabitants and the local officials. 
This collective responsibility could be enforced by resort to the 
provisions of Section 19 of Bombay Regulation XII of 1827 and 
fines inflicted upon persons found creating nuisances. But the 
laiger Municipal measuies such as provisions of loads, lighting 
and water-supply within town were left to Panchayats and the 
townspeople. Government indeed provided in 1850 a small 
amount for expendituie by the Collector and District Magistrate 
on works of public utility loads, dharamsalas, weUs he.; but such 
Government assistance went but a very little way. The chief 
obstacle to progress was lack of funds. In some towns, such as 
Hyderabad, it was customary for the Panchayat to levy a small 
town duty on all giain impoited , in other places a light poll tax, 
01 a fine on mariiages, was levied and the pioceeds utilised in 
defraying the cost of conservancy. With a view to piovide funds 
and to make the inhabitants realise their lesponsibility for the 

59 
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cleanliness of townSj Sir (then Mr.) Bar tie Fieie moved Govern- 
ment to apply to Sind Act XXVI of 1850, which had been tried 
with good lesults in Bengal. The Act was accoidingly apphed to 
Kaiachi on the 8th Septembei 1852 and then extended to 
Hyderabad, Sukkm*, Shikaipur and many other towns. Its 
provisions were extremely simple in chaiacter. The Act could 
not be applied to any town except at the expiess desue of the 
majority of the townspeople. The Magistiate of the town and 
the pimcipal mliabitants were to be appointed Commissioneis by 
Government. Power was taken to levy house-tax, oi house 
assessment, and town duties, and the expenditure of such funds 
was left entirely to the Municijiality. Power was taken to define 
nuisances and, if necessaiy, to punish offendeis. These were the 
principal provisions of the first Act, which did not cover 
altogether moie than fourteen sections. To prevent control 
passing entirely into the hands of Government officeis. Govern- 
ment directed that in opositions should not be carried except by 
majorities of not less than ^ths and that the Magistiate’s 
inter diction of any works which at least ^th of the Commissioners 
desu'ed earned out should be reported to Government. The 
provision of schools was not a part of the duties of Mimicipalities, 
as Government did not considei that schools could be regarded 
as Municipal institutions of such a nature that then* expenses 
should be defrayed from Municipal funds laised for geneial 
Municipal pmposes. Funds for such institutions of this nature 
as were not self supporting should be provided for by special 
contributions intended foi the purpose and obtained from the 
contributors with then knowledge that they were to be so 
expended. But no objection was taken to the maintenance of 
dispensaries, as these, being available to all classes, were of 
general utility. House-tax, always uiijiopular, was opposed from 
the outset by several Municipalities. The principal sources of 
income were octroi and wheel tax. Several articles, such as opium, 
salt and couutry-hquoi, which are now specially protected, were 
subject to taxation. Up till 1872 octroi duties on imports as weU 
as on exports were farmed out to contractors. In addition, the 
revenue from all or some of the foUowmg sources were usually 
assigned to Municipalities. 

(1) Proceeds of unclaimed property up to a fixed amount 

(21 Municipal fines under Eegulation XII of 1827 and Act 
XXI of 1841 

(3) The balance of Eegistration fees* 
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Act XXVI of 1850 was amended by Bombay Act I of 1871, 
which imposed on Municipalities the duty of paying a portion, 
not exceeding 20 per cent, of then gross revenues, of the' cost of 
town Police, and finally lepealed by Bombay Act VI of 1873, 
which, however, was not applied to the Pi evince of Sind till the 
1st October 1878. Under the latter enactment the Municipali- 
ties were divided into City and Town Municipalities' The 
City Municipalities, in which alone the elective principle 
obtamed, weie comparatively few and the town municipalities 
weie composed entirely of nominated members. Under the new 
Act ceitain public property was vested in Municipalities, who were 
fuither empoweied to laise by taxation funds which were to be 
applied to the pi emotion of public health, safety and convenience. 
The Police chaiges borne by Municipalities were limited to 
one half the cost of the Police. The amendment of Bombay Act 
VI of 1873 by Bombay Act II of 1884 was the means of introduc- 
ing fuither impoitant changes in Municipal Government. The 
piincipal of these weie the extension of the elective principle, the 
exemption of municipalities fiom all liability to pay for Pohee 
and the obligation imposed upon them to estabhsh and maintain 
middle class and primary schools. The general duties of Boards 
were divided into two classes, fiist those duties which were 
obligatoiy and for which the Boaids weie bound to make 
‘ adequate ’ provision out of their funds and property, and next 
those which were merely disci etional. 

The Bengal, United Piovmces and Punjab Municipal Acts 
weie consulted foi some of the important changes introduced in 
the present Municipal Act III of 1901, which brought in the 
thud period of Municipal Government in Sind. Among other 
matters this Act provides for Municipal Councillois vacating their 
seats on failuie, without leave from the Municipality, to attend 
at least one meeting for a period of four months, the appointment 
of ex~o-fficto councillors and piesidents, election of councillors by 
sections of the inhabitants, public bodies, and associations, 
management of tiusts and the enforcing of information as to 
dangerous diseases and liability to Municipal taxation. Mumcipa- 
lities are bound now to make ^treasonable ” instead of tf adequate 
provision for fulfilling then* obligatory duties and, if called upon 
by Government, to piovide for the maintenance and treatment of 
lepers and lunatics at any asylum or hospital within the Municipal 
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District. A novel featuie boi i o\v ed fi oin the Punjab Act is the 
power to constitute Notified aieas” in places which aic not 
large oi important enough to have Municijialities. 

There aie now 25 Municipalities in the Piovince, which may be 
classified as under • 


Population 


No of Municipalitioq 


100,000 and oTor 


1 


10,000 to 100,000 ... 


C 


10,000 and under ... 


18 


In 1884-85 theie was no Municipality with a population of over 
100,000, 6 with a population of over 10,000 and under 100,000 
and 29 with a population under 10,000, making 35 in all. Some 
of the last were towns with little or no ti ade and so small a 
population that the Boaids found great difficulty in making ends 
meet. Nine of these httle Municipahties weie theiefoie abolished 
during the decade 1884-1894 and one more during 1894-1904 On 
the other hand, owing to the expansion of cultnation on the 
Jamiao Canal and the proximity of the Hyderabad -Jodhpui Rail- 
way, Mh pur Khas rose into sufficient impoitancein 1901 to be 
constituted a Municipality. Thus there were 26 in 1903-04. Of 
these Mithi was abolished from the 1st January 1905, leaving 25. 
The elective franchise was extended to Karachi, Hydeiabad, 
Shikaipur and Sukkur in 1884-1885 and to Kotu and Jacobabad 
in 1885-86. All the other Municipahties are composed entiiely of 
nominated members. 

The incidence of taxation per head for all the Municipahties 
for the year 1904-05 was Rs. 2-4-10. The appended table shows 
the total income and expenditure for the ten years ending 1904-05 
and the principal items of income and expenditure. 
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The total income of Municipalities has advanced fiom Rs, 8,97,109 
in 1884-85 to Rs. 25,15,608 in 1894-95 and Rs. 34,53,153 
in 1904-05, 01 iieaily quadiupled itself during tlie past twenty 
years. It is composed pimcipally of Octioi, House Tax, Halalcoie 
cess, Water Rate and Sale Proceeds of Lands Octroi revenue, 
which IS now never fai med hut collected depai tmontally, has 
increased from Rs. 4,95,969 in 1884-85 to Rs. 20,60,876 in 1904-05, 
in spite of the efforts made to reshict the duty to as few articles 
of geneial consumj)tion as possible and to encourage direct 
taxation. These figures may give an erioneous idea unless it is 
borne in mind that refunds aie libcially given by all Municipalities 
on articles expoited from the Municipal area. The amount of 
these refunds has inci eased fiom Rs. 3,26,997 in 1884-85 to 
Rs. 6,38,972 in 1894-95 and Rs. 11,57,879 in 1904-05. The 
minimum lefund claimable is fixed at 4 annas by some Munici- 
pahties and by others at S annas, so that they ma}^ be claimed 
even by individuals removing small paicels of merchandise to 
villages. The Xaiachi Municipalitj'- has been peiinitted to retain 
a “ drawback ” of y’^th of lefunds in consideration of the facilities 
affoided to the tiade that passes through the tonm. House Tax 
IS perhaps the most tinpopulai form of taxation and in one case 
the Municipality have consistently opposed its introduction since 
1852. The receipts from this tax, which is levied in five only out 
of the twenty-six Municipalities, have iisen, ivilhin the last 
twenty years, from Rs. 25,334 to Rs. 71,173 or moie than two 
and half times, while those from Halalcore Cess, which is hardly 
less unpopular and is levied in foui'teen Municipalities, has 
advanced to twelve times the figme foi 1884-85, vis j Rs 8,662. 
On the other hand the sale pioceeds of waste lands have 
decreased owing to the diminution of waste areas and the depie- 
ciation in recent years in the value of building sites owmg to the 
prevalence of plague m Kaiachi. The laige levenue fiom water- 
rates which the Kai achi, Hydeiabad and Sukkui Mumcipahties 
obtain is almost entiiely eaimaiked for expendituie in repayment 
of loans and maintenance oL watei works. Per coiitta the 
\ expenditure of Municipalities, which was Rs. 10,16,594 in 1884-85, 

^ and Rs. 25,38,394 in 1894-95, was Rs. 28,68,584 in 1904-05 

I The Mumcipahties of Karachi, Hjdeiabad and Sukkui have 
VWater-works, but Karachi alone has a scientific system of 
llvmnoinra 2 s uow about to be extended to seveial undrained 
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quarters of the town, fn the other Municipalities the water 
IS derived fiom tanks, wells, canals and the River Indus ; 
then conseiwancy is earned out by sweepers with the assistance 
of carts, and wheie any attempt at drainage is made, surface 
diains aie used. 

Municipal government has advanced with the inciease of tiade, 
the opening of laige iriigation woiks and the extension of cultiva- 
tion The larger Municipalities aie geneially moie enhghtened 
and piogiessive than in the mofussil of the Presidency Proper. 

In the small Municipalities efficiency depends veiy laigely upon 
the energy and initiation of the Mukhtyarkar and the Assistant 
Collectoi . 

Of the military cantonments established at the British conquest canto? 
only those of Karachi and Hyderabad suivive. Another was 
established at Jacobabad in 1847, when Majoi Jacob was appoint- 
ed to the charge of the frontier and made his head-quarteis there, 
and Manoia was constituted a cantomuent in 1903 These aie all 
now under the Cantonments Act, XIII of 1889, and are conti oiled 
by Committees constituted under the Cantonment Code of 1899, 

They del ive their income fiom taxes imposed under the Act and 
apply it to conseivancy, maintenance of loads, and other necessary 
purposes At Kai achi and at Hydei abad the Cantonment Com- 
mittee has an airangement with the Municipahty under which 
certain Municipal dues paid by residents in the Cantonment are 
adjusted by an annual payment to the Cantonment Committee 
by the Municipality. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EDUCATION. 

Ta-rles XXTX-A to D. 

HisTOBT Piior to the coming of the British the condition of education in 
Sind was very similar to what it was at one time in England. 
The gentry generally were of the same mind as the Douglas, 
‘^Than'ks to St. Bothun, son of mine, 

Save Gawam, ne’er could pen a line.” 

But some of the Mu’s, hire Beauclerc, weie scholars and even 
poets. And if they did not much pationise learning, they 
^pationised the Sayads, who were the depositories of learning. 
Tatta and Rohii, wheie the Sayads enjoyed liberal allowances 
from the state, might be called the univeisities of Sind. In 
other places it was not an uncommon thing £oi a iich man to 
employ an Allmnd, oi tutor, foi his children and allow the 
childien of poorei neighbours to shaie the beneht. Pious 
scholars theie weie too who taught the “ humanities” fnot Latin 
and Gieek, but Persian and Aiabic) for the love of God and such 
fees as the children could bimg on Fridays Then incomes weie 
supplemented by gifts on the Id and when a child had mastered 
the first ten lessons of the piimei they would bind his hands with 
silk as a diploma and send him lound to collect a benefit” for 
the master. Persian was the language of hteiatui’e and business, 
and not only Musalmans, but Hindus who hoped for government 
service, acquired it by these agencies. Besides these there were 
hundreds of Maulvis sitting on the platfoim of the village mosque, 
or under a tiee, and teaching little boys and girls to read the 
Kora/n, without undei standing and receiving in return an allowance 
o^^giain at harvest time, with other humble perquisites. In 1853 
the number of small schools of these kinds in the Karachi, Hyde- 
rabad and Shikarpur Collectorates was leported to be ovei 600 
and many must have escaped registration. There was, however, 
a need which they could not meet. Sindhi was the language of 
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coTmnon life among all^ from the Mir to the Muhana^ and 
though it was not considered a fit vehicle for learning, or polite 
coiiespondence, the Hindu traders kept their accounts and carried 
on all their business in it, using a Hindu character based on the 
Hevauagii, of which there weie several vaiieties. Having no 
Towel maiks, it was eiv.tremely difficult to decipher except the 
leader knew what the wiiter was hkelj to mean, which no doubt 
made it iiioie suitable for their purpose. There were a few Hmdu 
schools for instruction in this, but for the most part the sons of 
men in business ajijieai to have acquired their commercial educa- 
tion at home, or fiom neighbom’s. Such was the condition of 
Jeaining undei the Talpuis. The British Government confiscated 
the endowments, or stojiped the allowances, of the Tatta Sayads,' 
and Bntish influence dried uji to a great extent the spontaneous 
spiings which had nouiished the indigenous educational agencies. 
At the same time it created a new want : schools in which the 
English language could be learned became urgently necessaiy. 
Earnest executive officers, working under many difficulties, were 
the first to see the need and made efforts to meet it. Captain 
Eathboine, Collector of Hyderabad, moved m the matter as eaily 
as 1845, asking the Government of India to sanction an outlay of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. But questions weie asked and difficulties were 
laised, a competent master could not be found, and finally, after 
tlnee j^eais’ correspondence, the subject was chopped. Captain 
Pieedy, CoUectoi of Kaiachi, went to work in a different way and 
was moie successful. He founded the Karachi Eree School, 
apparently at his own expense, and in 1846 entrusted it 
to a local committee on the expiess condition that all instruc- 
tion, as far as the subject permitted, should be given through 
the medium of Chiistian leiigious publications and that these 
should include the whole Bible. In 1853 this school was 
handed over, on the same condition, to the Church Mission 
Society, and it continues to this day, its principal hall 
bemg the oiiginal schoolhouse built by Captain Pieedy in 
the compound of his own Kutcherry. At Shikaipur also 
an English school was started and kept up by the hber- 
ahty of Captain Goldsmid. At last the Bombay Boaid of 
Education took up the question of organising an educational 
agency in Sind, and about the same time there was a move- 
ment in favour of making Sindhi the official language of 
60 
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the Province, which involved the quoslion of veniaculai 
education. Pew of the English officials could speak Sindhi 
and none of their Munshis could unto it. The administra- 
tion was earned on thiough inieiiiretci.s and iccords uorc 
kept in niongiel Persian. Jn 1851 (aflei wards Sn 

Bartle) Pi ere issued a circular loquinngall oflicois in civil employ 
to pass an examination in colloquial >Siiullii ; but flic language 
could not be used for official coric‘’pondencc until it had an 
alphabet. Captain (afteiuaid.s Sir Pichaid) Bui fon stiongly 
advocated the adojition of llie Aiabic alphabet, uith such addition 
of dots and signs as might be necessary to indicate sounds, 
cerebral, guttuial and pectoi.il, in which Sindln is peculiar 
Cantam Stack, his onl}' equal in knowledge of tlic language and 
authoi of a dictionaiy of it in the Heiauagii ch.n actor, contended 
for the adoption of one oi otliei ot the IJindn-Shulhi alphabets 
aheady m use among tradeis, uilh similar inoditic.itions. The 
contention laged for some time and until the question uas set at 
lest vernacular education could not cion begin. Mi. Pieie uas 
of opimon that Hindus iiould not loam the one alphabet, nor 
Musalmans coudescend to use the olliei. In 185‘1, howcier, the 
Court of Directois of the Eas*' India Company decided that tlio 
Arabic should have a tiial and at the same time 'sanctioned an 
annual expenditure of Es. 10,000 foi educational pui poses. Then 
Mr Freie acted piomptly. Mr. (afteiwaids Sir Baiaow) Ellis, 
with the assistance of some natiic scholais, dcvi^^od an alphabet 
extending the 29 Aiabic letteis to 52, iihicli was punted 
and issued in July 1853, afiei iihicli the piejiaialion of school- 
books by tianslation fiom Peisi.ni, TJidu, M.iiathi and Gujaiati, 
went on apace In Decembei, 1854, Mi Ellis was able to report 
that 10 hooks on Aiitlmietic, Histoiy, Geogiaph}’’ &c, weie lead}'. 
An English school was opened at Kai.iclii iii Octobei next yeai, 
with 68 pupils (mostly not natives of Sind), school buildings 
weie sanctioned at Hydeiabad and Shik.upui, and sinallei build- 
ings for veinaculav schools at 12 othei towns. In other places 
assistance was promised from local funds. It is notewoithy that 
these measmes weie cordially seconded by the pimcipal inhabitants, 
wh^ in many cases piomised ample contubutious for the main- 
tenance of the schools. The greatest difficulty in the way of 
immediate progress was the want of teachers. To meet tins a 
normal school was opened at Kaiachi in Octobei, 1854, m which 
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instruction ^\!ls impnitcd to sucli masteis of indigenous schools 
and otheis as desired it, by old pupils of the Elphmstone and 
Poona Colleges u ho happened to be in Government Sei vice in Sind. 
This nns afteinaids (lansfeiicd to H 3 ’’derabad and is now the 
Halo Tiaining College. The outcome of all these measuies was 
that ten jeais hitei, in 1SG4-65, there weie 4 High Schools, 3 
^Middle and .)G Pinnaiy Scliools and one Tiaiimig College in the 
PiOMiice, of wliicli 3 ueiG aided and the rest maintained by 
Govoinnieni. Tlie number of pupils in all uas 2,440. The 
quality, ho\\e\or, nas not equal to the quantitjq for m 18G3 
^fi. [Mansfield, Commissioner in Sind, lecoided his opinion that 
tbeic nere onl} tno docent English schools in the Piovmce and 
not more tliiin 5 or G leinacular schools”. This is scarcely to be 
uondeied at, for capable teacheis could not be produced in a day, 
and men fioin othei pioiinces, if obtainable, could be of little 
U'^e in lernaculni education. In 18G3 a Local Eiind 'was estab- 
lished and one-thiid of the cess on land was allocated to 
lui.il education, with the icsuli that the next decade showed 
a gie.it incicn«e in the number of pnmaiy schools. Aided private 
schools aho begin to appeal in the lepoits, and girls schools, of 
w'hich theie weie 20 in 1871-75. The total number of lecog- 
niced institutions in that ycai was 230, with 14,299 pupils. A 
beginning was aho made in extending lecogiiition and assistance 
to indigenous schools, of which no less than 728 weie recoided. 
In 1872 Mr. E. M. Fulton of the Civil Service had been appointed a 
full tune Educational Inspectoi, a much-needed measure, for 
education could not receive the attention it lequired so long as 
it was only one of the b 3 e-duties of busy officers, who were 
moieovoi subject to ficquent tiansfeis: in tw'o years there had 
been foni such changes. Mi, Fulton did good woilc till 1876, 
when he was lenioied and the old state of things began again. 
Consequently the decade fiom 1875 to 1885 was not marked by 
piogiGss in efficienc 3 ’', and in Jauuaiy, 1887, Mi. E. Giles was 
appointed on special duty to leport on the whole subject of the 
condition of education in Sind. In the following July Mi. H P. 
Jacob w’as appointed Educational Inspector in Sind and from 
that tune the depaiimont has been continuously administeied 'by 
officeis of educational experience. Mr. Jacob, a nephew of 
Geneial John Jacob, held the appointment until his death in 1895 
and threw into his ivork that eneigy and thoicughuess of which 
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his family name has heeii a symbol in India for two generations. 
An immense development of educational activity maiked the 
decade of his adraimstiation (1884-85 to 1894-95.) The number 
of recognised schools rose from 375 to 1,616 and of puj)il8 from 
24,159 to 62,595. A laige number of indigenous schools were 
brought into connection with the department, raising the list of 
J\ided Piimary Boys Schools fiom 51 to 978. The number of 
girls schools of the same class increased from 2 to 1 37, with 
4,467 pupils. Other steps on the path of progiess weie the 
' estabhshnient of the Arts College at Karachi in 1887, the 
founding of two aided High Schools, the tiansfer of numeious 
Middle and Piimary Schools to municipalities, and the institution 
of four Kormal, or Training, Colleges for women. 

In the decade which has just closed education has been 
sub 3 eeted to sudden and paialysing inteiruption by visitations 
of plague, but there has been progiess aU along the line 
except in Tiaim'ng Colleges and Technical Schools The number 
of institutions maintained or recognised and aided by Govern- 
ment, with the number of pupils attending them, in 1904-05, is 
shown below: 
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The total expendituie on education during the year is sliourn 
below. 


Pjdviiici ll 
funds 

1 
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1)1*^11101 

funds 

MuTiicipal 
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1 

1 
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Total 

Ps 
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1 
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60,300 
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10,32,605 


The Doxiaitment is coniiolled, undei the Diiector of Public 
Instiuetion, hy the Educational Inspectoi in Sind^ with four 
Dexnily In'^jiectois atKaiiichi, Hydeiabad^ Suklcui and Larkana, 
and adequate teaching establishments in the Government Schools. 

Undei the S3 stein now 111 foice, oidinaij school education is 
chi'^sed as Piiinaij^j oi Secoiidaiy. In the foimer the lange of 
instiuetion comjiiises the infant eoiiise and seven standaids. 
A child commences in the infant couise mth the numerals and the 
letteis of the Arabic Siiidhi aljihabet he is intioduced to simple 
foinis and colouis and is exercised in songs, dull, games and some 
of the TTi ndei gai ten occupations, such as papei -folding, paper 
cutting, drawing and clajmiodelling. In the fiist standard 
leading, 'Wilting and the ludiments of aiiihmetic are taught, to 
■which IS added in the second standaid the geneial geography of 
the Taluka. Pioni this the child glasses to the physical and 
Xioliiical geogiaph}’' of his Distiict and in tlie fouith standard 
commences the study of giammar, the histoiy of Sind, the 
geneiargeogiaphy of India and the jihysical, political and indus- 
tiial geogiax)h3>- of Sind Aftei completing this course a boy is 
allowed, if he wishes it, to commence the study of English. 
Standaid Y cairies the jiuxtil fuithei in the subjects alieady 
opened Euclid and sanitaiy science aie i cached in the sixth 
standaid and the couise ends in the seventh standaid, leaving 
the pujiil in possession of a piactical knowledge of giammar, 
aiithmetic, the hist book of Euclid,' the history of India, the 
geneial geogiaphy of the world and the principles of sanitaiy 
and elementaiy science The completion of the course qualifies 
ahoy for admission to the Public Sei vice examination, through 
which he enteis the Government seivice or the Training 
College. In schools established in the smaller villages the full 
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couise of seven standaids is replaced by a slioiter or ^ rural’ 
couise consisting of five standaids and adapted piimanly to tlie 
lequirements of tlie agiicultuial classes. Thus, instead of learn- 
ing giammar and liistoiy, a "boy is insfciucted in agricultuial 
lessons, the Hindu Smdhi chaiacter and the method of shop- 
keepers’ accounts. In other respects the tuition differs little 
from that given ui the same standards in schools teaching the 
full course. After completing 4 standards in the Pi unary Couise, 
as has been said, a boy may begin the study of English by enter- 
ing the Secondary Course, which comprises seven standaids, of 
■which the first thi ee, known as the Middle School com’se, lead 
the pupil by easy stages to the High School couise, standaids 
IV to Vil, in which Enghsh is the medium of instiuction The 
seventh standaid of the Anglo-Vernacular couise IS the class in 
which students are piepaied for the Matiiculatioii examination of 
the Bombay TJniveisity. 

Schools -which impart instruction in the vernacnlai according to 
the Primary course are classed as Primary, and those m which the 
standards of the Secondary couise are taught are classed as 
Middle Schools unless they prepare pupils for entrance to the 
University, in which case the}’- lank as High Schools. 

For English Schools, that is, schools intended for Euiopean 
childien, in which the medium of instruction is English from 
the begmniug, there is a distinct course comprising 8 standards 
and ending, if they rank as High Schools, with preparation for 
entrance to the University. 

There are in Sind only 8 Government Schools, supported from 
provincial revenue, namely three High Schools at Karachi, Hyde- 
rabad and Shikarpur, one Primary School at Hydeiabad and two 
Training and Wo Special Schools, the former being at Hyde- 
iabad and the latter at Hydeiabad and Karachi. The special 
school at Hyderabad is the Medical School and that at Kai achi 
meiely a Saturday afternoon class for teachers. The duty of 
making provision for piimary education devolves in municipul 
towns upon Municipalities and in luial aieas on the Histiict 
Local Boards. Besides the schools provided, under law, by these 
\thiee agencies, educational institutions of all grades, from colleges 
io hindergaiten schools, ma}’’ be maintained by societies and 
individuals. Piom the table criven above it will be seen that 
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these pi ivate scliools are iiumeious and run the public schools 
very close in the number of children that they educate. It is the 
policy of Goveinment to encoui age piivate entei prise in educa- 
tiouj with which object j)ecuuiary assistance, called giants-in- 
aid , IS given to all such schools if they conform to the piesciibed 
courses of study. The giants-m-aid aie assessed according to the 
numbei of pupils found pioficient in the vaiious standards at an 
examination conducted peiiodically by the Educational Inspector 
and his deputies. 

The schools classed as “ Special” m the tabular statements are 
such as Medical, Engiueeiing and Agiieultuial Schools The 
only Medical School in Sind is at Hyderabad, wheie men aie 
ti allied for the subordinate medical seivice Theie are Agiicul- 
tuial Schools, or classes, in the same town and an Engineeiing 
Blanch in the Dayaiam Jethmal Smd College at Eaiachi which 
leads to emplojmient in the Pubhc Woilcs Department. These 
and others aie desciibed in the B Volumes of the several Districts. 

In several giils’ schools situated in the large towns of the 
Province, Guimuklii is taught in addition to Aiabic-Sindhi. 
The leligious books of Ndnal Fanthis, who form a large iioitiou 
of the Hindu xiopulation of Smd, aie wiitten in that chai actor, 
hence the demand for tins instruction. Many giils, however, 
learn Guimuklu m their own homes. There are besides some 
Maiathi and Gujaiati schools in Ifaiachi, elementaiy Sanskrit 
schools at Hyderabad and Shikaipui, a Devauagii school at 
Tatta and another at Kaiachi. Tlieie aie veiy few purely 
Hindu Sindhi schools, but Hindu Siudlii is taught in some 
schools in addition to Aiabic-Sindhi, especially, as has been 
said, in Local Board i-uial schools. In High Schools Peisian, 
01 Saiiskiit, 01 some other classical language, though not compul- 
sory, is often chosen for the Matiiculation examination in piefei- 
ence to a vernacular, because a classical language is part of the 
curriculum for University degrees. 

In early reports on the subject of Education the Musalmans 
are represented as being more eager foi it than Hindus, but 
when it became the avenue to employment in Government 

service, the latter availed themselves of it far more eageily than 

the former. How completely the Hindus have distanced the 
Musalmans now the Tables in Volume B will show. 
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Table XXIX. A exhibits tlie percentage of liteiates (^. e. 
pel sons who can lead and wiite) m each Disiiicl. The figures for 
the whole Piovince aie given below. 


Piinoipal Religions 


Hindu 

Musalman 

All other Religions 


Population 


Liteintc 


Peicentage of 
Litem to to 
Total Popula- 
tion 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 

To- 

Hale 






male 

tal 


7,51,252 

4,11,C61 

3,39,588 

70,222 

65,319 

4,873 

93 

15 8 

21,46,489 

13,41,878 

11,01,611 

18,177 

17,038 

1,139 

74 

126 

13,169 

8,248 

4,021 

C,074 

1,569 

1,505 

461 

55 3 


Fc- 

nialo 

143 

1 

30 6 


It is mifoitunately impossible to fonn an accmate estimate of 
the piogiess that has been made in education since the last census 
owing to a change in the S 3 stem of classification Tn the census 
of 1891 there were thiee heads, viz Liteiate, llhteiate and 
Leaineis. It is evident that the thud head must have included 
a good manj^ who had advanced in then learning so fai as to be 
able to read and wiite, but theie was no means of judging how 
many they might be ; theiefoie the thud head ivas abandoned in 
the census of 1901, and we can only compaie the liteiates of 1901 
with the liteiates who were not still jiui suing then studies in 
1891 This ought of couise to make the appaieut piogiess 
achieved in the decade seem gieatei than it leally was, and yet a 
comparative statement in the Census Repoit shows a distinct 
decline in the piopoition of liteiates in eveiy Distiict of Smd 
except Hyderabad. It is difficult to account foi this humiliating 
revelation. If we attiibute it to a moie accuiate eniimeiation of 
women and childien, we aie opposed by the fact that the dechne 
IS gi eater among males than among females Ho other explana- 
tion suggests itself, unless it be that the expectations, oi 
enthusiasm, excited by the first offer of educational facilities is 
gradually waning, while the extension of agiicultuie and the ease 
with which a hving can be earned b}’’ unskilled labour is removing 
me pressure which forces men to seek new paths. Of the 94,473 
persons who can read and write, 78,099, oi about 83 per cent, 
lead and write Smdhi and 12,152, oi 13 per cent, Enghsh The 
highest peicentage which the Table in the B Volumes shows is 
found among the Hindus of the Upper Smd Ezontiei. The reason 
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foi tins IS obvious ; the Hindus of that District are a small 
luiuoiitj of the population, engaged for the most part m trade 
or service. In Thar and Paikai, 'vvith its mixed multitude of low 
caste Hindus, onl}’’ 4 in 100 of the men can lead and wiite and 
only 4 in 10,000 of the women. Only 3 in 1,000 of the Musalman 
males in the same Distiict can read and write, while the column 
does not piovide space for the number of decimal figures that 
would be required to express the percentage of females. Among 
the Musalmans of other Districts about one in a hundi’ed can 
lead and write, except in Sulrlnu*, wheie the percentage is two. 

The number of literate women IS veiy small everywhere, especially 
among the Baluchis of the Uppei Sind Frontier. The classes 
giouped under Other Heligions aie so heterogeneous that the 
figuies have no value : they include Chiistians and Parsees, among 
whom theie are few unable to read. Upon the whole Sind 
compares veiy unfavoui’ably with the lest of the Bombay Presi- 
dency in the mattei of education. The highest pioportion of 
liteiates in Sind at the last census was 56 per 1,000 males in 
the Kaiachi District, while the lowest in the lest of the Presidency 
was 80 in Satara. The Biahmans appear to suffer most by com- 
parison. Only 4 per cent, of the Brahmans in Sind can read and 
write Sindlu, which is just the percentage of Gujaiat Brahmans 
who can lead and wiite English. A larger propoition, 12 per 
cent., could read and write some other language, which seems to 
show that the more literate pel sons of that caste are generally 
not natives of the Piovince. Many of them may be wandering 
ascetics fiom the north The largest jpiopoition of literates was 
found among the Yams (Banias) of Gujarat and the Gujaiat 
Biahmans, the language of couise being Gujarati. In Smdhi the 
Amils took the lead, showing a peicentage of 27 literates among 
males and one among females. The Lohanas and Bhatias came 
next. 

Until near the end of the eighteenth century, when the Talpurs litfe 
had come into powei, there was scarcely such a thing as verna- 
cular literature in Smd The Sindhi language could scaicely, in 
fact, be called a wiitten language at all ; it had no alphabet 
except the adaptations of the Devanagii chaiacter used by 
Banias foi their accounts. Peisiaii held the place once held by 
Latin ill Euiope as the language of science and letteis. In con- 
nection with that fact there is another woitli noting, whether it 
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be regaided as cause or effeci, viz. that ibere is scarcely a com- 
position of that time extant of ■which the authoi was a Hindu^ 
or even a native Sindhi in the strict sense. The historians, 
poets and philosophers were all descendants of invadeis, or 
immigrants, from Persia, Afghanistan, oi Central Asia, and the 
time when Sind was undei the rule of the Aighuns and Tarlchans 
was the Ehzabethan age of its literatuio. Dividing that literature 
under the heads, Histoiy, Theology and Poetiy, ive may take 
History fiist, for it IS by far the most impoitant to us without 
the Sindhi histoiians we should have known little of the history 
of Sind. 

The earliest history by a Sindhian wi iter is the one commonly 
known as the 0/iac7mdma, from Chach, the gieat Biahman king 
of Smd who luled in the middle of the 7th centuiy, because it 
celebiates the conquest of his kingdom by the Arab Muhammad 
Hasira. It piofesses and theie is no leason to doubt the 
statement to be a tianslation of a much eailiei Arabic work of 
unknown authoi ship. The tianslatoi was Ah, son of Hannd, son 
of Abu Bakr Kufi, an alien who, after many wandenngs, had 
settled m IJch duiing the leign of ISfasii-ud-din Kabacha, in 
A. D. 1216 Of this work Elphiiistone sn 3 '’s that, though 
loaded with tedious speeches and letteis asciibed to the prmcipal 
actois, it contains a minute and consistent account of the tiansac- 
"tions during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion and some of the 
preceding Hindu reigns.” It has been carefully 'tianslated 
into Enghsh by Mirza Kahchbeg Eredunbeg. 

The next history is the Taiikh-i-Maasumi, or Taiikh-us-Sind, 
by Mir Muhammad Maasum, a native of Bukkur who lose to 
consideiable power and fame in the days of the Einperoi Akbar, 
and whose minaiet is the most conspicuous object at Sukkur, 
wheie his descendants still live. His book was wiitten in 1600 
A. D. and contains a history of Smd fiom the Arab conquest to 
his own time. It is the fullest account of the whole period that 
we possess. Theie is a liteial English tianslation of it by 
Captain G-. Malet, once Biitish Resident at Khan pur. 

\The Taiikh-i-Tahiii, composed about 1621 A. D , is ahistoiy of 
th^ period fiom the use of the Sumias to the death of G-hazi 
Beg Tarkhan The last part is very full, being concerned with 

events in many of which the author’s father had a share ; but it 

1 
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IS confussd and inaccurate. There appear to be a number of 

copies of this woik in Sind, but Elliot says that it is rare 
elsewhere. 

The Beg-lar-nama is an anonymous book dedicated to one 
Shah Kasim Khan, whose father settled m Sind in the days of 
Muza Shah Husain Arghun, and is occupied mainly with court 
scandal and the pubhc events, gieat or small, in whicb tke 
author s pation played a part. It was written about the shnle 
time as the last. Copies aie rare. 

The Taikhan-naina is a genealogyand history of the Arghuus 
and Tai khans, compiled fi’om the Taiikh-i-Maasumi (without 
acknowledgment) and some other sources, by Sayad Jamal Shirazi 
in 1654-55. 

The Tuhfat-ul-kiiam is a work in 3 volumes, of which the last 
constitutes, accoiding to Elliot, the most comprehensive and con- 
sistent histoiy of Sind that we have. It was completed not 
eailier than 1774 A, D, by Ahsher Kani of Tatta, and so 
includes all the conflicts that attended the expulsion of the 
Kallioias by the Talpurs, but nairates them of course in a 
manner calculated to be pleasing to the Talpurs. 

The Eateh-nama is a metiical histoiy of the beginning of the 
Talpur rule, wiitten by one Muhammad Azim of Tatta and 
dedicated to Mir Fateh All Khan. 

AVoiks in theology, or leligious philosophy, were probably very 
numeious. Besides rehgious teacheis many men of note in other 
ways devoted their leisuie to this kind of composition. Both the 
Arghun kings are said to have written commentaries and other 
religious books. But little is known of such of these works as 
may still be extant, except among Sayads, Maulvis and other 
Musalmans who combine piety with learning. 

Composing poetry was a pioper amusement in the olden time 
for all who made any profession of Peisian scholarship. Even 
the Mirs made verses, or kept a courtier who could do it for them. 
But the only poets>hose works have lived composed in the Sindhi 
tongue That it should have been used for poetry long before 
piose composition was attempted in it may be explained by the 
consideration that the poetry was not intended to be written and 
read, but recited or sung. The first vernacular poet of any note 
appears to have been Sajad Abd,ul Karim, the saint of Bulri. 
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He composed a leligious in coiipleis Avhich are sfud to liavo 

■become the model for all subsequent a«^pitanls to poetic fame. 
Put Ills best claim to disfinclion is Hint lie uas tlio grcat-^ieat- 
graiidl'athor of Sayad Abdul Latif, ^^bose mausoleum at Bint, 
4 miles fiom Hala, Avlieie lie taught and died, is lisited still by 
thede\otees of bis genius and ssmciity. His deaib occuned 
about 1750 and lie uns tlien botucen GO and 70 jenrs of age. 
It is difficult to be 111010 pi ecise. His »8/jti/i-jo-)?i‘>4/c>bas talcen a 
hold on the people of Sind ubicli mnlces it impossible to doubt 
his genius. It consists of pieces, t lie number of %\bicb vanes in 
diffeient copies and the authenticity of come of uhich is doubt- 
ful, but of ivhicli many aio said to bo e^quisito in then beauty of 
thought and G\'i)iession. Some nie )o\e songs, some inculcate 
doctimes savouring of ehiistian seionee’’ and .some tell over 
again in smeetest 1 er.se old, old stoiies that liaie been told in 
Smd foi cental les j but the poet u as a mystic and bis dis- 
ciples see spiritual meanings lunning tlnougb tbem all. These 
stories have an intoiost of ilieii on n npai t fjoin tlie poet’s dres- 
sing, for the bui den of most of them IS tlie sad tinth that the 
course of tiue love nevoi did inn smooth, a truth foi the illnstia- 
tion of 'which neither the hrusului.ui iioi the Hindu social system 
appeals to offer much scojie. But piobably all these stones had 
their oiigin among the Rayput races of Sind and aie oldei than 
their conversion to Mahomedanisni The best Icnomi peiliaps is 
the story of Punlnni, the prince of Kech who fell in love with 
Sasui, the lovely daughter of a ivashei woman, and engaged him- 
self to her father as a servant that he might always be near liei. 
He could not wash clothes, but she helped him and they weie too 
happy for moi tals. Then liis lelations, ashamed of the base 
alliance, caraefiom Kech and carried him off. She follow’ed him 
inconsolable till she came to the Pab bills, wdieie, falling into 
danger and growing despeiate, she prayed lieaveu to shield hei 
and was foithwith swallowed np by the kindly’ eaitli. Punhun, 
nnable to live 'Without her, escaped fiom Ins unland fiieiids and 
followed her tiacks until he reached the spot and knew by’ sub- 
terranean voices what had happened. Then he cried to the earth 
to swallow him too and it did. The stoiy of Suliui is another 
. favourite. She was a pottei’s daughter and, because her 
highborn lover Mehar could not come to her, she ciossed the 
jTiver nightly floating on a chatty (her father’s best make) to meet 
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liim. Her friends were angry and substituted an unbaked chatty^ 
wbicb melted mid sti earn and deliveied her to a watery giave. 
Her lover plunged after bei fiom the other bank and was drowned 
too. The stories of Mumal and Eano and of Ham u and Chanesar 
aie distinctly of Rajput origin Rano was in fact a Sodha of 
Umarkot and the luins of Mumal’s Mahal are near that town 
These stones aie too long for insertion here and would suffer by 
abiidgement. They are sung in other versions than that of 
Abdul Latif and are very pojiular. It is likely enough that many 
of the compositions of the minor poets of Smd mentioned above 
survive in the Mfis and ghazah sung or recited by stiolling bards 
all over the countiy, though no wiitten copy of them may be in 
existence. It is a pity that so little has been done to collect 
these and save the best of them from oblivion. * 

The education of the country by Biitish methods has called 
foith a plentiful Cl op of liteiatuie of a diffeient ordei. School 
books and translations, or adaptations, of English woiks of 
couise piedominate, but some useful woik has also been done in 
dressing in a Sindhi gaib samples of good things from Sanskiit 
and Persian liteiatuie. Muza Kahchbeg Eiedunbeg has been 
especially feitile in these departments, and has also pioduced a 
large number of original works, while he has laid those who do 
not Imow Sindhi under obligation by a ti’anslation into English of 
the Ghaclindma alieady mentioned, and a History of Sind which 
is a translation of selections fiom the Tankh-i-Maasumi and the 
Tuhfat-ul-kirani. The new education has also biought Hindus 
into the field, among whom Ml. Day aram Gidumal, Mr Lilaram 
Watanmal, Mr. Kauramal Chandanmal and many others have 
given their countiymen both tianslations and original composi- 
tions. Missionaiies have, as usual, been well to the fiont. The 
New Testament, pai t of the Old Testament and the Pilgrim’s 
Progiess have been translated, mostly by the late Rev. G. 
Shirt, whose Sindhi Dictionary is still the standaid work, though 
published 27 yeais ago. To pass on to moie ephemeral literatuie, 
there aie now many newspapers in Smd, both English and 
Vernacular, some old and well established, some of mushroom 
giowth. But as these aie local institutions, they will be noticed, 
as will also the public Libiaries, m the B Volumes of the Distiicts 

concerned. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 

HEALTH. 

Tablps XXX A B, XXXT, XXXIT a^b XXXIIT. 

Vital Statistics. 

Eoi’so 7 ne time aftei tlio Biitisli occnpntioii Bie cliinato of Sind 
^Tas believed to be piceminentl}' iinhealiby Oni first expeiiences 
of it weie nnbapi)}” Wlien ibe aun}* for Afghanistan was 
passing through the Pi o-nncc in ] SCO the siclcncss in the camp 
at Tatta was so tciiible as to leaie no doubt in the jiopular mind 
that the whole of the laldi and twenty-the thousand Pirs buried 
on the Makhli hill had been stiiied to lengeance by tlie desecia- 
tion of them tombs ; and m the autumn of 1813 nioie than two- 
thiids of Sir Chailes Hapiei’s foices weie piostrated. But 
amplei expeiience has shown that Sind is, upon the whole, a 
healthy countiy. Eiom Table XXX-A it appears that m 
Kaiachi, which has a higher death late than any otliei distiict, 
the aveiage annual number of deaths pei 1,000 of the population 
duiing the five yeais since the last census has only been 27'5, 
which is lowei than that of any distiictin the Pi esidency excepting 
Ratnagin and less than half that of some distiicts. It will be 
well, howevei, befoie examining the vital statistics given in the 
Tables, to utter a word of caution against putting too much tiust 
in them. In the laige towns the legistration of buths and deaths 
has been made compulsory by a bye-law undei the Municipal Act, 
and though the penalties for non-compliance aie laiely enfoiced 
and the ex officio Eegistiar is the Municipal Secietaiy, who has 
, more than enough of other woik, theie is an ideal of efficiency. 
In the country theie is not even that bTobody is obhgedto lepoit 
a domestic occurrence and the souice of all vital statistics is 
village gossip The peison responsible foi collecting them is the 
Tapedar, but he cannot always attend to this duty peisonally and 
must entrust it to his peon. In some villages registeis aie kept 
by school masters, or shopkeepers, who enter all the births and 
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cleatlis of ■which they heai. The information thus collected is 
g.itlieiedup evciy nionih hy the Tapedai and submitted to the 
Deputy Sanilaiy Coininissioiier. The system is not materially 
different fiom that which obtains in the lest of the Piesideiicy, 
and until it becoines to intioduce a more effective 

macliinei^ the icsults must be, as the Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
.‘'ionci dc“ 5 cnbeb them, widely inaccuiate ” To incompleteness 
must be added ceilain ‘^ouices of positive eiioi, such as ignorant 
f-U‘'picion among tlic lowci oiders. and among tbe highei leluct- 
ance to talk about inattcis of the '/cnana. These causes will affect 
tlio bii thb inoie than tbe deaths and the female statistics more 
than the male, while the \agiie ignoiance of all classes about 
dnea^cs di‘-ere(lits all liguies i elating to causes of death. It is 
vain theiefoio to atteniiitio deduce pi ecisc results fiom the Tables, 
but a few geneuil conclusions ma}’’ be diawni, beaiing m mind 
thiee ciicumstaiices viz. 

1 . That the iiguies of the hist five 3 ’^eais are based on the 
ccn‘=u« of 1801, but those of the last five on that of 1901. This 
ought to cau‘-e .1 sudden fall of peicentages in 1891. 

2. That thcic was a seieio famine in Thai and Parkar in 1898 
and 1899, which led to a gioat iininigiation of staivmg and 
‘-ickli people into the Ivaiachi and Il^’dei.ibad Districts 

8 . That t he Kai achi, H) dei abad and Thar and Paikar Distiicts 
suffered f 10111 seieie iisitatioiib of iilague and choleia m certain 
3 ’eais which aie indicated 111 the Tables. 

With le-^pect to the fiist of these ciicumstances, if we take the 
distiict Ica'-t distuibcd b} plague and choleia, that is the Upper 
fcitul Fionliei, we find the biitli lates for the fiist and second 
quiiKpienniiim to be 28 26 and 21*6 respectively and the death 
i.itcs 21 1 and loT. The second figuie in each case, as being 
based on the census of 1901, is as near the tiuth as we can hope 
to get, and it follows that the fiist is woithless. The fiist 
quinquennium may theiefoie he ignoied. With lespect to the 
second and thud dislurhing causes it wnll he observed that the 
Kaiachi and Hydeiahad distiicts suffeied fiom plague, or 
cholera, 01 both, 111 eveiy yeai of the second quinquennium, and 
the effect cannot he satisfactoiily eliminated, because an epidemic 
ahvays causes a temporaiy exodus which 1 educes the mortality 
uiidci all other heads. It is also well knoivii that, dm mg a 
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plao’UG GpidGiuiCj ciiid. GspGCicillj’^ IliG Idg^ihiudq of liuncli Gds 

of deaths bj plague aie jepoiled as due to simple fever. It will 
be seen however^ from Table XXX-B tbat^ except in tbe towns 
of Kaiaclii and Jacobabad, the peicentage of deaths by plague on 
the total moitahty nowhere amounted to one per cent m 1905, 
which was one of the woist plague yeais. We may theiefoie 
regal d that disturbance of the noimal death rate by these causes 
111 any whole Distiict as insignificant and take the figuies as they 
stand. We get the following aveiages foi the seveial Districts 
durmg the years 1901 05 * 


Birfcha per millc 


Karaclii 

23 5 

Hydei ah ad 

181 

Sulckur 

26 2 

Larkana 

241 

Thar and Paikar 

15 3 

Upper Sind Proniier 

216 


Deaths per millo 

27'5 
18 8 
20 4 
22 3 
20 6 
151 


The high death late of the Kaiachi Distiict must in jiait be 
attiibuted to the plague which laged in Karachi town every }eai 
of the five nndei leviewaud was lesponsible for liaK the deaths 
registeied But the town is not the Distiict and w^e must look 
elsewhere for the chief cause of the liigh mortality of this 
Distiict and, after it, of Laikaua and Sukkur. Column 10 m 
both Tables shows that ^‘fevei” swamps all othei causes of death 
in Sind, as it does in India geneially Any death pieceded bj^ a 
high tempeiatuie is snie to fall into this column unless the 
reporter is a qualified and careful medical man , but it may be 
taken for giaiited that in the gieat ma 30 iity of cases the fevei 
mdicated is 1 eally malaiious fever Kow the Kaiaclii District 
includes ceitaiii Talukas, annually flooded by the Indus and 
covered with iice cultivation, which at the end of the inundation, 
when the water has ceased to flow and is standing stagnant in the 
fields and ditches, aie almost uninhabitable owing to mosqmtoes. 
Itisiecoided that, when the Empeior Eiioz Taghlak of Delhi 
beseiged Jam Babinah in his foit at Samui near the present 
Tatta, the mosquitoes forced him to laise the serge and retire. 
Similaily we have in the Sukkui Distiict the iice-gi owing 
Tdlukas of Shikaipui and Kaushahio Abio, and in the Laikaua 
Diknct, Kambar, Kakai and Ratodeio. And though the death 
latd for the whole district is not so high in Thar and Paikai as 
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in ICaiaclii, theie aie ceHam Talulras in wliicli camels cannot 
he kepi dminnr the monsoon on account of the plague of mos- 
quitoes and 111 which the deaths from fever amount to 20 or 22 


pel 1,000. Ill the Upper Sind Eiontiei, Shalidadpur (a rice 
Taluha) and the town of Jacobahad aie instances of the same 

thing, but the dcseit Talukas like JKashmor keep the district 
aveiage down. 


A comparison of the birth and death rates in the different 
Distucts would be instinctive if the figures could be trusted. 
TJio low biith 1 ale 111 Thai and Pdikai is largely explained hy 
the fact that a large pait of the population consists of tempoiaiy 
inimigi ants looking for work, but it IS in this District that the 
airangenients for legisiiation aie woist and we maj assume that a 
■^ 013 * large inimbci of biiths pass uniegistered. In the Upper 
Siiid Eioiitiei Distiict also a good piopoition of the population 
consists of locont ai rivals , but the 3 ’' come to settle and the home- 
bom poinilaiioii of I he district is inci easing from year to year. 
The Distiict ill fact piesents just the conditions which are favour- 
able to longevity and a high bnth-iate. 


PniKCIPAL DrSKASES. 

Of the causes of death shown sepaiately 111 the Tables, fever, as 
has ahead}' been said, pi epondeiates not only ovei every other 
single cause, but, in a noimal year, ovei all others put together 
To what has been said about it above it will be enough to add 
that the latio per 1,000 of deaths fiom this cause duiing the last 
five 3 'cars was highei in Laikdna and Thar and Paikar than m 
any other Collectoiate within the Bombay Piesidency, except 
those included in the Gujeiat Pegistiation Distiict under the 
Sanitai}’’ Commissioner. The moitahty vanes much fiom year to 
3 'ear in icsponse piobabl}'’ to the extent and chaiacter of the inun- 
dation. The most fatal peiiod is from October, or November, to 
Febiuaiy, or even klaich, inclusive The other diseases separately 
noticed aie Plague, Clioleia, Small-pox, Bowel Complaints and 
Bespiiatoiy diseases. 

The Plague was fiist lecognized in Sind on 8th December, 1896, 
when a Biahman cook m Karachi city was found with unmistake- 
able s}’mptoms of it. He died next da}’’. Seveial similar 
cases followed and on the 29tli the Medical Boaid declaied 
plague to he epidemic in Karachi. Since Octobei measuies 
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had been taken to enfoice quarantine in the port against 
passengeis from Bombay, but no cases had been detected and it 
IS not known how the disease was impoited. It had probably 
existed for some time befoie it was detected. Quarantine was 
unavailing now and vigorous measures were at once taken to 
combat the enemy on the spot by disinfection and segregation. 
To attempt to enfoice segregation by means of a Hindu muni- 
cipality on a population principally Musalman, was likely to 
prove as futile as dangerous and it was decided to try con- 
ciliatory methods. By degrees these succeeded so well that 
health camps and temporary hospitals were resorted to by 
increasing numbers. A Military and Police coidon prevented 
refugees from the city carrying the infection into the bazaar 
and cantonment, and medical mspection of passengeis by rail 
was mstituted at Karachi and other pnncipal stations. But 
in the old town the disease spread faster than the army of 
inspectors and disinfectors could follow it. Tn the first week of 
January the deaths from plague were 103 and in the first week of 
Pebruary 295. This was the climax, but the weekly death-rate 
did not fall under a hundred until the end of April. In that 
month the scattered population began to leturn to theii’ homes 
andin July the epidemic was at an end. The mortality by months 
had been as follows ; 


December 1896 


... 59 

January 1897 

f 

. 743 

February 

. 

. . 995 

March 

f «« 

CO 

Apnl 

• • • 

538 

May 

• • • 

. . 167 

June 

• • • 

... 23 

July 

• 

.. 9 


The total number of deaths had been 3,398 and the percentage 
of deaths to cases 81*27. The toil and anxiety borne by officers 
of almost every department and by many volunteers cannot be 
described. The money expended from municipal funds amounted 
to Rs. 1,84,595 and from piovincial revenues Rs., 1,27,734. Tn 
the Karachi District outside of the town there were only 178 
(Laths, of which 41 were in Tatta, 25 inKotri and 17 in Jung- 
sftahi. Tn Hyderabad there were occasional cases impoHed fiom 
K«i^achi in spite of all vigilance until the end of Eebruary, when 
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a became clear that the disease had estabhshed itself. Segregation 
of the sick and evacuation of infected houses were enforced with 
nioie stringency than in Karachi and regular house-to-house 
inspection was cariied out^ and though the number of ^cases, increas- 
ed i apidlj for six or seven weeks, a rapid decline set^in after 
that. The climax was in the middle of April, when tliere were 
117 to 119 cases per week. By the middle of May they had fallen 
below 10 and in June theie were only two cases. - The total 
number of cases was 586 and of deaths 451, showmg apercentage 
of 76-96. 

At Sukkur the first case came to notice on 12th February. 
Here the people banded together to defeat the authorities, con- 
cealing their sick, or removing them to the surrounding villages 
About 10,000 people are said to have fled from the town. As far 
as it could be traced, however, the disease appeared to follow very 
much the same com-se as it had done m Hyderabad, reaching its 
climax in about seven weeks and disappearing at the beginnmg of 
June. There were 537 cases recorded and 391 deaths, which gives 
a percentage of 72-81. The decline in virulence as the disease 
travelled north is curious. Owing to the reckless flight of the 
peo^ile it had spread very soon to Bohri, where there were 151 cases, 
and to many other parts of the District, but by unremittmg 
vigilance it was kept out of Shikarpur: Larkana also escaped with 
a few cases. In the Upper Sind Frontier and Thar and Parkar 
there were only 3 and 2 deaths respectively. The cases in the 
whole Province were 6,420 and the deaths 4,829. 

As Table yXX-A shows, the plague has re-appeared in Kar5.chi 
every year since, but in fatality its first visitation is still the 
lecord. It begms with remaikable uniformity about the end of 
the year, reaches its chmax in April and almost, but rarely 
altogether, disappears in June. It usually spieads to 15 or 20 
of the villages or small towns in the District. In Hyderabad also 
it has been an annual occurrence, but the visitations have 
varied much in their severity. In 1901 the disease only appeared 
for seven weeks in April and May, carrying off 26 persons; but 
after a similar short passage in the year 1899 it re-appeaied in 
August and remained till the May foUowing, destroying 946 
persons. In 1902, when it remained from January till May, there 
were 1,308 deaths, after which there was another outbreak in 
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Principal August. The great bulk of the cases are always in Hyderabad 

Diseases. villages do not altogether escape. Upper Sind and 

the Desert have enjoyed practical immunity from plague smce the 
-fiist year, except in 1905, when there weie 19 cases in Sukkur, 28 
lu Larkaiia and 73 in the Upper Sind Frontier. As a whole the 
Province has been very lightly touched by this pestilence in com- 
paiison with other parts of the Presidency. In no Distinct 
excepting Karachi has the number of deaths by plague per 1,000 
of the population reached one on the average of the last five years, 
and in Karachi it has been only 6, while Bombay records 20*85, 
Dharwar 24*73, Belgaum 22*76, Satara 19 43 and many Districts 
from 7 to 12. 

CHOLERA. Cholera visits some part of the Province every few years with ' 
more or less severity. There have been four such visitations 
during the last decade. In 1899 Cholera had been present for 
some months in Bombay and had begun to assume a very serious 
aspect in Belgaum and Dhaiwar when, in March, a case was ' 
reported in Karachi. Next month there were 10 deaths and in 
May 1,804. After this it declined and in October it had dis- 
appeared, leaving aiecord of 2,394 fatal cases. In the following 
year there was a far more seiious outeieak. Isolated cases first , 
appeared in the town and cantonment of Karachi, where they 
may have orgmated fiom geims of the pievious year. But almost 
simultaneously there was an outbreak at Umarkot, where the 
fire found fuel in plenty. The terrible drought of 1899-1900 had 
driven nearly a lakh of starving and sickly people into the Kara 
Yalley from the deseit, among whom the disease is supposed to 
have been imported from Jodhpur. It rapidly spread, especially 
among the crowds employed in relief works, and passed into the 
Hyderabad District and on thiough a large part of Smd. The 
Sukkur District was almost unaffected and the Upper Sind 
Frontier escaped with 253 deaths, but in the Hyderabad Distiict 
there were 5,961 and in the Karachi District 3,783. The total 
mortality in Smd was 15,363. The disease continued until 
the tend of the year, but the next year was quite free. 

In 1 ^02 there was again an outbreak beginning in Kaiachi 
in May. Tn June it got into Hyderabad, and in July 1,676 
fatal cases were recorded there. It was practically confined 
to these \two Districts and entirely ceased by November, the total 
moi’tahty\having been 3,081. In the following year the disease 
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invaded Sind from tlie opposite quarter, appearing first at Thul 
in the Upper Smd Erontier and at Shikarpur, to which places, it 
seems, some pilgrims had retained from Hardwar. It spiead to 
Sulrlnir, Eohri, Laikana and Hyderabad, carrying off 1,752 
pel sons. The Karachi Distiict and Thar and Paikar escaped. 

Small-pox is never absent fiom Sind, and though the mortality 
fiom it fluctuates a good deal, it has never been very high in 
lecent times if judged by Indian standards. The average num- 
ber of deaths per 1,000 in the Kaiachi Distiict, in which it 
usually makes most havoc, is only *28. It is lowest in Thar 
and Paikai. 

The causes of death classed under Bowel Complaints, which are 
chiefly diarrhcea and dysentery, appear to be much less potent in 
Sind than any other pait of the Presidency, owing peihaps to 
the lowest classes being better fed. In no District do the deaths 
fiom these causes amount to one in a thousand of the population 
pel annum. In several Distiicts in other paits of the Presidency 
the average is 10 per 1,000. 

The percentage of deaths from diseases of the respiratory 
system, as will be seen from the tables, is still smaller, except in 
the laige towns, especially Karachi and Hyderabad. 

Under “ injuries ’’ most interest attaches to deaths from wild 
animals and snakes. With respect to the latter Hyderabad gene- 
rally takes the second or tim’d place among all the districts of the 
Bombay Piesidency, and Laikana is not fai behind it. Some in- 
formation about the species of serpents and wild beasts concer- 
ned will be found in the articles on those subjects in Chapter II. 
Theie are few dangerous beasts in Sind now, even the wolves 
being less homicidal than they are in central and northern India j 
but crocodiles kill 8 or 10 persons per annum. 

VACCISrATION. 

Vaccination in Sind is under the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Smd Kegistration Distiiot, and his Inspectors of 
Sanitation and Vaccmation, of whom there are six, besides a 
special officer for Karachi designated Superintendent of Vacci- 
nation and Kegistrar of Births and Deaths. Under these are 
numerous vaccinators, one as far as practicable to each Taluka. 

In the town of Karachi vaccination was made compulsory 
as long ago as 1879 by a special enactment (Bombay Act iV of 
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1879) in accordance mtli wHeK it is provided with Public 
"Vaccine Stations^^^ "Vaccinators and a Supeimtendent^ all con- 
trolled by the Deputy Oommissioner of Sanitation. Calf lymph 
is employed at the vaccine stations and this^ or ^ tube lymph, 
whatever its souice, is much more acceptable to the people than 
human lymph taken directly from a vesicle. In the towns of 
Sukkur, Eohri andLarkana vaccination has been made compulsory 
more recently, at the req.uest of the Municipalities, by a 
Notification bringing Act I of 1892 into foice. In Hyderabad 
and all the rest of Sind the progress of vaccmation is stdl depend- 
ent on such persuasive arts as the vaccinators are able to 
practise, assisted by the Mukhi of the village. They are expected 
to visit every village once a year at least, vaccinating the infants. 
Human lymph is used, the parents of the subject being propi- 
tiated with a small fee if the child is taken out of its own village. 
The vaccinators are paid from Local Funds, but the TVTunicipa- 
hties maintain their own vaccinators. The Tables sufficiently 
indicate the work that has been done by the Depaitment during 
the last ten years and show that in that time there has been no 
general progress and in many places distinct retrogression. This 
is especially noticeable in Hyderabad. The Upper Sind Frontier 
is indeed the only District in which there has been a marlred 
increase in the number of vaccinations since 1895-96. The 
Sanitary Commissioner’s report for 1904-05 states that opposition 
to vaccination is increasmg amongst a section of the educated 
classes, and that there is almost universal opposition to re-vacci- 
nation Hyderabad is the centre of this movement. 

But the principal cause of the decline in vaccination during the 
last decade was the plague. Immediately after the first outbreak 
in 1896-97 the Deputy Commissioner of Sanitation was put on 
special duty in connection with that disease and vaccination was 
in abeyance in many places for months together. Duiing the 
last three years, in which plague has been almost entirely confined 
to Karachi and Hyderabad, the number of cases of primary vacci- 
nation has increased rapidly, and in 1905-06 it reached the 
satisfactory total of 99,535, the highest on lecord. 

Inoculation foi plague has never made any way in Sind. Attempts 
to introduce it met with opposition from the beginning. In 1905 
the Karachi Municipahty resolved to offer a pecuniary inducement 
to the nrenials in their employ, especially the sweepers. At first a 
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iiioiitli's pay andaftcrwaicls one rupee to each member of the man^s 
famil}' Avho submitted to inoculation was offered and paid. This led 
to the inoculation of 13 14 persons and the results were most satisfac- 
tory, the poicentago of plague cases among the inoculated during 
the folloiving season being only 0*32, while it was 8'33 among 
tiio'-c 11 ho leinained unmoculated ; but this had no apparent 
effect in encoui’aging otheis. In fact even those who submitted 
to inoculation weic sometimes found trying to squeeze out the 
\aocinc as soon as the opoiation was over, which showed that 
they had not been actuated by any faith in its effects. 

Hospitals axd Dispensaries. 

Tull details of tlic ivoildng of the Hospitals and Dispensaries 
in each Didiict.ue giien m the Table and some account of the 
piincip.il institutions will be found in the notes on it in the 
B Tolunie''. Tlioie aic in the Province four Hospitals with 
CimI Surgeons in chaigc, at HarAcIu, Hyderabad, Snlrlmr and 
Siukaipur,'^ and tbiee Hospitals for women in ETaiachi, Hyder- 
ab.id and Sliikaipur, at which tlieie are quahfied Lady Doctois. 

In the other Districts iheie aie only Dispensanes with Hospital 
A«sistanis and in some cases Licentiates of Medicine and Surgeiy 
in chaigc. Besides those maintained by Government and Muni- 
cipalities and Local Boaids, theie aie Eailway Dispensanes at 
many of the piincipal stations. Of Veterinary Dispensaries there 
.ue five, at Kaiachi, Hyderabad, Haoshahio, Shikarpur and 
L.iik.ina. 

* 1 he removal of this Ilospital to Lilrknna is contemplated 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Sind IS a non-iegulatioii Sub-Pronnce under a Commissioner, 
with considerably laiger powers than those of an ordinal y 
Commissioner of a Division. Undei ceitain Acts he has the 
powers of a Local Government, while under otheis he has powers 
which, in the lest of the Piesidency, ai e exei cised by heads of 
Depaitments such as those of Customs, Salt, Opium and Ablcaii. 
Smd IS nominally a Scheduled area, e., it is not necessarily 
brought within, or is fiom time to time lemoved from, the 
opeiation of the geiieial Acts of the legislatuie, and the 
jurisdiction of the oidinaiy couits of judicatme. After the 
battle of Miani (on 13th March 1843) Sir Chailes Napier was 
appointed Governor of Smd, in direct subordination to the 
Government of India, and the system of semi-mihtary admmi- 
stration which he organised has been desciibed in the chapter on 
History (pages 140, 141). He divided the Piovmce into three 
Collectorates, namely, Karachi, area 16,000 squaie miles; 
Hyderabad, 30,000 square miles , and SInkarpur, 11,532 square 
miles. The SInkarpur Collectoiate embraced loughly the whole 
of the present Sukkur, Upper Sind Frontier and Laikana Dis- 
tricts, except the Talukas of Dadu, Join and Sehwan, while 
Hyderabad included Thar and Parkar, though the southern pait 
of the Desert, embracing the Mithi, Diplo and Nangar Talukas, 
remained under the Political Agent at Bhuj until some time 
between 1856 and 1858 The officer in charge of each District 
was called a Collector and had under him Deputy Collectors, of 
whom there were 16 in all. No immediate change was made in 
, th^ designations or jmisdictions of these officeis when, on the 
\ retrement of Sir Chailes Napiei in 1847, the Piovince was put 
\ und.?r a Commissioner suboi dinate to the Bombay Government. 
'Before that, however, the foundations of the Upper Smd Frontier 
Distrr^ had been laid by the appointment of Major John Jacob, in 
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January 1847, to the couimand of the Fiontier. Theie appears to 
hare been no expiess declaration of his juiisdictionj poweis or 
duties, hut the last were foi a time quite as much pohtical as 
administiative, or militaiy, and long aftei the region under his 
Conti ol became a legulai Distiict the officei in charge of it was 
not only the lerenue administiator but continued to be the 
Political Supeiintendent, holding also the post of Commandant in 
Chief, Siiid Piontiei Field Foice In 1858-59 the southern Talukas 
of Thai and Paikai abore mentioned had been tiansfeiied from 
the contiol of the Political Agent at Phuj and weie administeied 
by the Collector of Hydeiabad, but that year had scaicely expiied 
when a inutiiious using at Nangai Paikar (see page 189J showed 
that a mistake had been made in placing the wild people of the 
Desert under an authoiity so lemote. Moieorei, the constant 
iiruptions of maiaudeis from Jaisalmer, Mai war, Gujeiat and 
Cutch and the mcieasing unmigiation fiom those States into the 
legion commanded by theMithiau Canal, then under consti action, 
involved much work of a pohtical natuie. The whole of the 
Desert was theiefoie detached fiom the Hyderabad Collectorate 
on 1st August, 1860,together with the country included now in 
the Dmaikot, Pithoio and Sanghar Talukas, and constituted a 
Political Supei intendency under Captain Tyiwhitt, an officer 
whose memoiy is associated in the tiaditions of Sind with many 
eccentricities, but who was desciibed at that time as ^^able, 
eneigetic and possessing an astonishing degiee of insight into the 
characteis, habits and feelings of the bolder tubes.” In August, 
1881, the designation of his appointment and that of the Supeim- 
tendentj Upper Sind Fiontiei, were changed by an older of 
Government into that which they have home evei since, namely. 
Deputy Couimissionei, and at the same time the Mihtaiy and 
Civil duties weie separated on the Frontier of TJppei Sind The 
Collectois and Deputy Coinmissioneis, with their Assistants, 
formed until 1890 a distinct service known as the Sind Com- 
mission, consisting of Military and uncovenanted officers, with as a 
lule a single covenanted civilian m then lauks. In that year a 
scheme, sanctioned hy the Secretary of State for India, 
for the gradual extinction of that seivice and the admiinstia- 
tion of Surd tlnough the Covenanted Civil Seivice of the 
Piesidencj^, came into opeiatien No appointments of Military 
01 TJneovenanted Officeis have been made since and all vacancies 
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occuiiiDg in the Commission have been filled by membeis of the 
Impeiial Civil Seivice. These lelam then places in the Presi- 
dency list and their pay and piomotion are regulated accoidingly ; 
but they enjoy a Special Sind Allowance of Es. 100 a month for 
a Collector, or Pirst Assistant, and Es. 50 a month foi an 
officei below a Pii si Assistant Eo allowance ib attached, however, 
to the two Deputy Commissioneishiiis, ivhich aie still special 
appointments with fixed pa 3 \ There aie at the piesent time only 
two members of the old Sind Commi&sioii lemaiiiing in the 
service. These aie Mi. H. G. Mules, m. v, o., Collector of 
Earachi, and Mr. M. D. Mackenzie, Deputy Commissionei of Thar 
and Parkar. 

Piom time to time changes have been made in the limits of the 
Distiicts, of which the following aie the most important : 

Tn 1885 a hilly tiact, triangular in form and 262 square miles 
in extent, was tiansf erred fiom the Punjab to the Xashmor 
Taluka of the Upper Sind Erontier District, but in 1889-90 neaily 
the whole of it (232*64 squaie miles) was re-tiansferred to the 
Punjab. 

Tn 1883-84 the Sujawal and pait of the Xambar Talukas of the 
Shikai pur Distiict, comprising an aiea of 620*04 square miles, 
weie tiansfeired to the Upper Smd Frontier and constituted the 
Shahdadpur Taluka. In 1901 an aiea of about 154 square miles 
was obtained from H. H. the Mir of K hairpur and added to the 
Sanghar Taluka by an agreement which was latified on the 4th 
of March in that year. The object of this was to bring into 
British territory the head works and some portion of tho Jamrao 
Canal. The h.haii*pui State received an equivalent by the 
re-adjustment of its boundaiies on the Indus. Between the 
years 1891 and 1901 Mirpui Ehas Taluka, compiising an area 
of 562 squaie miles, was tiansfeired fiom Hyderabad to Thar 
and Paikar District and a number of other changes weie made 
in the Talukas on the bolder line between the Hyderabad and 
Thai* and Paikar Districts, by which the former lost 124 squaie 
miles and gained 16 square miles. 

Finally, the Shikarpur District having become too heavy a 
charge for one Collector, 7 Talukas (Eatodero, Larkana, Hambar, 
Labdaiia, I^asirabad, Mehar and Kakai) were detached from it, 
in August 1901, and combined with the Dadii, Johi and Sehwan 
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Talukas of the Eaiacln District to make the new Larkana Dis- 
trict. .At the same time the name of the Shikaipur Distiict was 
appropriately changed to Sukkur, the head-quaiters of the District 
having long hefoie (in 1883) been tiansferied from the unhealthy 
town of Shikarpur to Sukkur. 

Thus there are at the present time 6 Districts in Sind, of which 
4 are under Collectois and 2 under Deputy Commissioners. The 
revenue admimsti ation of the District is entiusted to the Collec- 
toi, 01 Deputy Commissioner, who as ex-offino District Magistiate 
is also the chief magisterial authority He is also President of 
the Distiict Local Boaid and District Registrar and may hold 
other ap23omtments The Collector’s supeiior staff comprises 
Assistant and Deputy Collectors, the former being members of 
the Impel lal and the latter of the Piovincial Civil Service. Sub- 
ject to the geneial contiol of their chief, the Assistant Collectors 
hold levenue and magisterial chaige of poitions of the District, 
called Suh-divisions, each comprising several Talukas. Of the 
Deputy Collectois one, styled the Huzur Deputy Collector, is 
usually in charge of the head-quaitei tieasmy and account office, 
while anothei, the Daftaidar, is the Collector’s personal assistant 
for pui’ely revenue business. Otheis may be put in charge of, or 
attached to, a Sub-di vision, to lessen the buiden of woik falling 
on the Assistant Collectors, or otherwise employed. Por example, 
one of the Deputy Collectois in the Karachi District is the Magis- 
tiate, Assistant Superintendent of Stamps and Income Tax Col- 
lector for the city of Kaiachi. For administrative purposes the 
District is divided into Talukas and sometimes Mahals Under the 
supervision of the Collector and his Assistants the revenue charge 
of each Taluka is in the hands of a Native Officer, the Mukhtyarkar, 
who, in addition to his revenue duties, has the custody of the 
sub-treasuiy established for Ins Taluka and exercises magisterial 
powers. The Mahal is presided over by a native officer of lower 
rank than a Mukhtyarkar, styled a Mahalkaii, whose duties, 
though of the same character as a Mukhtyarkar’s, are less 
onerous and responsible, his chaige being small and his Magis- 
terial poweis usually only 3id or at most 2nd class. 
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The following statement shows the manner in which Sind is at 
present divided for revenue administiation • 





Kumbor of 

Officers III chnrRC 

District 

Sub divisions 

Tnlukas and 

of Sub divisions 



Mahals 


Karachi 

1 

Shahbandnr 

4 Talukas 

Assistant Collector 


2 

Tatta 

) 

4 Talukas A, 
1 Jilajial 

1 Assistant Collector 



1 

y 



3 

I^otri 

1 Taluka L 
2 Mahals 

1 Deputy Collector 

y Hyderabad 

1 

Hala 

4 Talukas 

Assistant Collector 

2 

Tando. 

4 Talukas A. 
1 Mahal 

1 Assistant Collector 


3 

Nauahahro 

G Talukas 

Assistant Collector. 

Sulhur . 

1 

Shikarpur 

3 Talukas 

Assistant Collector 


2 

Rohri 

3 Talukas. 

Assistant Collector 


3 

JIiiTur 

2 Talukas 

Deputy Collector 

Larkana 

1 

Larkana 

4 Talukas 

Assistant Collector 


2 

Sehvran 

3 Talukas 

Assistant Collector 


3 

Jlohar 

3 Talukas 

Deputy Collector 

Thar & Parkar 

1 

Nara Valley 

7 Talukas 

Deputy Collector 


2 

Desert 

4 Talukas 

Deputy Collector 

Upper Smd 

1. 

Upper Smd 

3 Talukas 

Deputy Collector 

Frontier 


Frontier 



OlVior jippointmcnls of 
Deputy Collectora. 


1 llnrnr Deputy Collector 
1 Dnftnnlnr 

1 City Jlnpistrnte, Kuracbj. 

1 Citv Deputy Collector, 
KarncUi 


1 Hazur Deputy Collector 
1 Daflardnr 


1 Huzur Deputy Collector. 


1 Daftardar 


1 Huzur Deputy Collector 


1 Dttftnrdnr 


The actual collection of the land le venue is pei formed by Tape- 
darSj each of whom is lesponsible foi the levenue of a Ta-pa oi group 
of delis (villages) into which the Taluka is divided. The number 
of delis in a Tapa, vanes fiom 4 or 5 to 9 oi 10 and the numbei of 
Tapds in a Taluka depends on the number of delis. Between the 
Mukhtyarkar and the Tapedais theie is a staff of inspecting 
officers known as Supei vising Tapedais, of whom there is one to 
every four or five ordmaiy Tapedais. More details will be found 
in the B Volumes. 

ft An account has alieady been given of the administiation of 

.NTS. the Judicial and Eegisti ation. Police, Education, Sanitaiy, Irii- 
gation, Indus Conservancy, Eoiest, Postal and Telegiaph de- 
partments in the chapteis devoted to those sub3ects. The follow- 
ing remam to be noticed. 
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Tlie Commissioner is m political charge of the Province. The potincAi. 

Collector of Subicur is the Political Agent of the Khairpur State. 

The Commissioner s peisonal staff consists of thiee Assistant 
Commissioners and an officer called the Mr Munshi. One of the 
Assistant Commissioners is a memher of the Imperial Cnnl Ser- 
vice and is the Sindhi Tianslator to Government Of the other 
two, who lank as Deputy Collectois, one is designated the Un- 
covenanted Assistant Commissioner and the other the Native 
Assistant Commissioner. 


The cii’cumstances which led to the creation of this appoint- 
ment have been explained in Chapter Vll. The Manager, who 
IS a member of the Impeiial Civil Service, has his headquarters 
at Hydeiabad. He is directly under the Commissionei and has 
an Assistant and two Deputy Managers under him. The latter 
are appomted fiom the lanbs of the Mukhtyarkars, one for 
Upper and one for Lower Sind. 


MANAGFB, 

SIND 

E^C^riUBFnFrl 

ESTATES 


Ths colonization of new lands on the Jamrao, Nasrat and Dad colonization 
canals, described at page 4-15, Chapter IX, is controlled by a 
Colonization Officer under the oiders of the Commissioner. He 
is a member of the Impeiial Cml Service. He has under him an 
Assistant, who lanks as a Deputy Collector, and a Deputy, who 
is on the Mukhtyarkars list. 


These two distinct Departments are at present under one customs and 
officer, the Chief Collector of Customs and Collector of Salt 
Eevenue, with two Assistant Collectors, who are both graded as 
Deputy Collectois. In both Departments that officer is subordi- 
nate immediately to the Commissionei in Sind, who is the Chief 
Customs Authoiity under the Customs Act and Commissioner 
under the Salt Act. As Chief Collector of Customs he contiols 
the Custom Houses at Kaiachi, ICeti and Sirganda, and as 
Collector of Salt Eevenue the saltworks at Mauiypur and Dilyar 
and Saran (see Chapter TXj. All matteis, m shoit, connected/ 
with the issue of salt and the lealisation of the duty on it are 
under him. But the establishment employed for the prevention 
of smuggling is under the District Collectors and Deputy Commis- 
sioners, who have been appointed Collectors of Salt Eevenue for 
certain specified purposes. It is needless to say moi e about the 
Customs and Salt Departments here, as radical changes m the 
constitution of both are impendmg. It has already been men- 
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tioned in Chapter IX that the administration ot the Salt Revenue 
IS to he entiusted to a sepaiate officer immediately subordinate 
to the Commissioner, and the g'ladiial introduction o£ an Impeiial 
Customs Semce for all India -will sooner oi later change the 
position of the Collector and assistant Collectors of Customs at 
Karachi At jnesent the Chief Collector of Customs is also 
ex-Officio Shipping Master and it has been the practice to appoint 
him to the post of Vice-Chan man of the Poit Trust. 

The aiiangemeiits at picsent in force for the collection of the 
duty on spirits, opium and intoxicating diugs, •which are under 
the Collectois and Deputy Commissioneis of the Distiicts, hare 
been desciibed in Chapter IX. They will be affected by the 
contemplated changes lef erred to above, as the intention is to 
place Salt and Excise under one administiation and have one 
efficient preventive service for both. 

The Paper Cuiiency Depaitment is under the Collector of 
Karachi as Deputy Commissioner, with one Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner of Paper Currency luidei him. 


STAMPS. The Province used to obtain stamps fiom the Superintendent 
of Stamps and Stationeiy, Bombay; but in 1.905 a stamp office 
was established at Karachi for the supjily of Sind, the Punjab, 
the K. W. P Piovincs and part of Rajputana, under the Collector 
of Karachi as Superintendent and the City Deputy Collector as 
Assistant Supeimtendent of Stamps. 


EAND 

RECORDS AND 
ASRICDLTDBE 


MBDICAU 
AND JAILS. 


The only branch of this Depaitment located in the Piovince is 
the office of the Supeimtendent of Land Recoids and Registra- 
tion, Sind, which is at HyderahH. It is at piesent engaged in 
preparmg settlement registeis and deli and Taluka maps. 

Most of what is to he said of the Civil Medical Department has 
already been said m Chapter XTII. The head of the Depart- 
ment IS the Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay. 
There are under him Civil Sergeons at Karachi, Ej’^deiabad, 
Sukkur and Shikarpur. The admmistiation of the Jails in the 
Province, ■which, with the medical officers in chaige of them, are 
enumerated in Chapter X, is under the Inspector General of 
Prisons, Bombay. The head of the Military Medical Department 
is the Principal Medical Officer, Karachi Brigade, Tvhose head- 
quarters are at Karachi. 
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The Anglican churches in the Province aie in the diocese of the ecci-esias. 
Bishop of Lahoie Theie is a Senior Chaplain at Karachi^ with a 
Jiimoi Chtiplain to assist him when one can be spaied. His 
chai ge includes Manoia and Kiamaii, but lecentlj a clergyman 
snppoited by the Additional Cleigy Society has been stationed at 
Manoia to sei ve those jilaces^ who also pays peiiodical visits to 
the Peisian Gulf. At Hydeiabad theie is a Senior Chaplain, 
whose ministiations extend to Kotii Sukkur, Shikarpur, 

L.iikana, Jacobdbad, Sibi and othei places within these extensive 
limits depend upon a clergyman of the Additional Clergy Society 
stationed peimanentl}’’ at Sukkui. Theie is only one Chaplain of 
the Church of Scotland foi Sind, who is stationed at Karachi and '' 

visits Hydeiabad, Kotii and Manora. The Roman Catholic 
Chajilaius, of whom theie aie two, one at Karachi and one at 
Hydeiabad, belong to the Aichdiocese of Bombay. 

In the tune of Su* Charles Kapier there were from 12,000 MrEiTAEr 
to 16,000 tioops stationed m Sind, chiefly at Karachi, 

Hydeiabad and Shikai'pur. Afteiwaids Jacobabad became a most 
impoitant station, but the tioops weie by degiees withdrawn from 
all otliei places, except Karachi and Hyderabad. Eventually 
the gariison of Jacobabad also was reduced to one legiment of 
the Sind Foise. By the new divisions introduced in 1904 
Jacobabad passed into the 4th (Quetta) Division and ceased to 
belong to the Sind Distiict, which at the same time became the 
Kaiachi Biigade. The foices in the Karachi Brigade are : 

At Karachi 

1 Battery R. P. Artillery, 1 Company R. G. Artillery, 6 Com- 
panies British Inf anti y, 1 Regiment Indian Infantry, the Karachi 
Artillery Volunteers, The Sind Volunteer Rifle Corps, a Detach- 
ment of the Horth-Westein Railway Volunteers, 1 Mule Cadre, 

1 Mule Coips, half a Troop of S. and T. Bullocks, 2 half Troops 
of A. T. Bullocks. 

At Manoia ' ‘ 

1 Company Sub-marine Mining Corps. 

At Hyderabad 

2 Batteries E. P. ArtiUery, 1 Ammunition Column, E. P, 

Artilleiy, 2 Companies Biitisli Infantry, 1 Eegiment Indian 
Infantry, a Detachment of the Smd Tolunteer Eifle Corps and a 
Detachment of the North -Western Eailway Volunteers. 
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The Staff o£ the JTarachi Brigade consists of : 

At Xarachi- 

Bijgade Commandeij Biigade Major, Staff Olhecr (1st Class), 
Assistant Commanding EoyalBiigineeis, Pi incipal Medical Officei, 
Gaiijson Engmeei, Oidnance Officer, Officei Commanding 
Station Supply, Stoie and Shipjnng Officei, Senior Medical Officei, 
Senior Veteimaiy Officei, Officer Commanding R. G. A., 
Adjutant, R G. A. 

At Hydeiabad 

Officei Commanding Biigade, B P. Aitilleij^, Adjutant, B. F. 
Artillery, Staff Officer (3id Class), Senior Oidnance Officer, 
Senior Veteiinaiy Officei. 

There is a First Class Arsenal at Karachi. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Tins Chapter, as explained in the Preface, is relegated to the 
B Volumes. The following is a list of the places described, 
showing the Distiicts to which the}’’ belong . 

KARACHI. 

V 

Bhambor. Rums. 

Dhaiaja (see Lahoiibandai ) 

Gharo. Village. 

" Jam-Tamachl-]i-Mari. Rum. 

Jerruck. Town and Buddhist rums. 

Jimptr. Toivn. Hindu temple. MusaJman shiine. Khojas. 
'^Jhok. Shnne of Shah Tnayatullali Sufi. 

Karachi. City, poit, cinl station and military cantonment. 
(Desciiption, history, public buildings and institutions, &c.) 

'"Keti Bandar. Seaport. 

Kotri. Impoitant town. 

Kotri Allahrakhio Shah. Taluka head-quarters. 

Ladiun. Taluka head-quarteis. Shrine and fan at Shah 
Yakik. Tomb of Abaii Shall. 

Lahori bandar and Dhaiaja. Bums of town and foit. 

' Laki. Hot mmeial springs of Dhaia Tilth. 
iVI an j h an d . Taluka head-quai tei s. 

Mirpur Bathoro. Ditto 

IVIirpur Sakro. Ditto. Tomb of Shekh Haji Tmabi. 

" Mugger Peer.” Shrme of pir Mangho, crocodile tank and 
hot spiing. Bmfati tombs. 

Mughulbin. Taluka head-quaiteis. Tombs of Mughal and 
Blnn and mosque. Great annual fan. 


bl 
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Pir Mangho. See Mugger Peci. 

Pir Patho. Tomb and mosq_ue and annual fair. 

Rani-ka-kot. Talpurfoit. 

Rarhi. Rums of town. 

Shah bandar. A village^ formerly a large sea port. 

Sirganda. Sea port. 

Suiawal. Talulra liead-q[nartois. 

Tatta. Taluka head-quarters and former caprtal of Srnd. 
Two fine mosques, tombs on the Maldr Hill and grave of 
Edward Cooke. Samrrr. Kalan Kot. 

Thano Bula Khan. Mahal head-quarters. 

HYDERABAD. 

Badin. Taluka head-quarters. Ririns of old Badin. Shah 
Kadii fair. Pir of Badin. 

Bhitshah. Tomb of Shah Abdul Latif. 

/ Bulri. Tomb of Shah Karim. G-ieat annual fair. 

Daulatpur. Tomb of Hur Muhammad Kalhora. 

Digri. Mahal head-quarters. 

V Hala. Taluka head-quarters, celebrated for glazed pottery and 
weaving. Tombs of Maklidum Huh aud Muklidum Mrr 
Muhammad. 

Haiani. A small village, the place of a great Hindu fair*. 

Hyderabad. City, civil station and military cantonment 
{History, description, pubhc buildings and mstitutions, &c.) 
Mirs’ tombs. Shah Makkai. Residency. 

Kandiaro. Taluka head-quaiteis. 

Khudabad. Tomb of Mir Eateh Khan Talpur. 
lyiatiari. Municipal town and chief seat of Matiaii Sa3'^ads. 
IVIatli. Taluka head-quarters. 

IVliani. Battlefield. 

Moro. Taluka head-quarters. 

N asar p u r . Ancient town, 

Naushahro Feroz, Taluka head-quarfceis. 

Nawabshah. Ditto. 
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Sadaran-]0“th u I , Old briclc lower. 

Sakrand. Taluka head-quarters. 

Shahdadpur. Ditto. 

Tando Adam. Large Municipal town. 

Tando Allahyar. Taluka head-quarters, 

Tando Bago. Ditto. 

Tando Fazul. Rums of Pfingorani. 

Tando fVIuhammad Khan. Taluka head-quarters. 

TIiul Rukan. Old Buddhist tower. 

Uderolal. Oomh of Udeiolah (dms Shekh Tahir, the chief 
hoh place of the Daiyapanthis. 

SUKKUR. 

Aror {or Ah]). Rums of old Hindu town. Alamgiis mosque. 
Tombs of Shaknr Gaii.i and Khatal-ud-dm Shah. 

B u k k u r. S oe S ulclcu i . 

Garhi Yasin, Taluka hcad-quaiieis. 

Ghotki. Ditto. Musan Shah’s masjid. 

Hakrah. Ruins of an ancient toini. 

Khairpur. Tlie capital of the Khaii*])ur State. 

Kot Diji, Toun and foit in Khaiipur State, the residence of 
file !Mn 

Mirpur IVIathelo. Taluka head-quaiters. Rums of ancient 
Hindu tmni. 

Pano Akil, Taluka head-quarters. 

Pir-jO'goth. Residence of the Pii of the ^^Hurs,” 

Rohn (also called Lohri.) Taluka head-quaiters. 

Wth Mi(h(hal (Iiaii of Muhammad’s beard). Jame Masjid 
and other buildings. Safbhain, or Hill ,of the Seven 
Yn gins Island shrine of Khwaja Khizr or Jinda Pir. 

Shikarpur. Important town and formerly District ;head- 
quaitcis. 

Sukkur. District head-quarters. (History, description, pub- 
1 1 C bui Idings and institutions, &c.) Tower of Mir Maasum, 
tombs of Khair ud-din, Adam Shah, &c. Bukkiu*. Sadh 
Relo. Din Belo. 
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Ubauro. Taluka liead-quarters. Old mosque. 

Vrjnot. Euins of ancient town. 

LARKANA. 

Bubak. A considerable to'nni. Carpet making. 

Dadu. Taluka bead-quarters. 

" Dana Towers.’’ A proposed sanitarium. See Description 
of District. 

Darhyaro Sanitarium. Ditto. 

Dokri. Taluka bead-quarters. 

Johi. Ditto. 

Kambar. Ditto. Tomb of Sbabal Muhammad Kalbora. 

Khairpur Nathan Shah. Taluka bead-quai-ters. Tombs 
of Kazi Buihanudin and Xasir Mubammad Xalboia. 

Khudabad. Emns of town. Jame Masjid and tomb of 
Tar Muhammad Kalbora. 

Larkana. District bead-quarters. Old foit and tomb of Shah 
Babaia. 

IVlehar. Taluka bead-quaiters, 

Ratodero. Ditto. 

Sehwan. Taluka bead-quarters. Ancient fort. Slmne of 
Lai Sbabbaz. 

Warah. Taluka bead-quarteis. 

UPPER SIND FRONTIER. 

Jacobabad. Distinct bead-quarters. Geneial John Jacob’s 
bouse and grave, 

Kandhkot. Taluka bead-quarters. 

Kashmor. Ditto. 

Shahdadpur. Ditto. 

Thu I. Ditto. 

THAR AND PARKAR. 

Bhodesar. Buddhist rums and a marble mosque. 

Brahamanabad and IVIansurah. A buried city, or cities, 
known as Babmanab. Depar Gbangro, a Buddhist stupa. 
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Ch h ach h 1*0 . Taluka head-quarters. 

Diplo. Ditto. 

Gori. Eemarkahle and very old Jain temple. 

Jamesabad, Taluka head-quarters. 

Khipro. Ditto. 

' "IVl a n s u ra h . See Brahminahad. 

IVIirpur Khas. Talnha head-quarters. Eh/m-^o-darM^ a Bud- 
dhist brick mound. 

r/Jithi. Taluka head- quarters. Euins of two Talpui forts. 

Nangar Parkar. Taluka head-quarters. Old Hindu temple, 
tanks and foit. 

Parl-Nagar. See Virawah. 

''"Pithoro. Tomb and place of a great fair. 

Samaro. Taluka head-quarters. 

Sanghar. Ditto. 

Sinjhoro. Ditto. 

v^U market. District head-quarters. Ancient town and fort. 
Birthplace of Akbar. MumaPs Mari. 

^Virawah. A village at the rmns of a large town (Pan-Hagar) 
containing remains of Jam temples. 

Ports at Islamkot, Eatakot and JSTawakot, old town at Eahimki 
Bazar and other luins of little interest. 
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APPENDIX. 

KHAIEPTJE STATE. 

Additional Tables A to H in B Volume, Sukkub District. 

The Kliairpur State dates its history from 1783, when Mir Fateh 
All Khan, having finally expelled the Kalhoras, obtained a sanad 
fiom Kandahar which made him tlie titular ruler of Sind. His 
nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan, and a distant cousin, Mir Thai a Khan, 
separated from him and asseited then' independence, the former 
m Khaiipur and the latter in IJmarkot They all continued, 
however, to act together in matters affecting the whole of Sind, 
and the Mirs of Hyderabad were recognised by the others as the 
leaders of the confederacy. Sorab Khan, by conquest or intrigue^ 
gradually enlarged his terntoiies until they extended to the 
Jaisalmer desert on the east and to Sabzalkot and Kashmor on 
the north. On his southern boundary he had the Mir of Umaikot 
and to the north-west he acquired a shaie with Hyderabad m the 
town of Shikaipur and the lands subject to it" as far as the Kachhi. 
Sukkur and Bukkur were secured by Kliairpur. Q’he whole story 
of the events before and after the British conquest which brought 
the Khairpur State into its present political position has been told 
m Chapter ni (pages 121 to 128 and 150, 161). It is now an inde- 
pendent state in subordinate alliance with the British Government. 
In 1866 a sanad was granted to the Chief under which the British 
Government promised to lecognise any succession to the chieftain- 
ship that might be in accoi dance with Mahomedan law. In 1894 
hlir Ah Murad, the chief who had been recognised at the time of 
the conquest, died and was succeeded by his son, whose full title 
is His Highness Mir Su Faiz Muliammad Khan Talpur, K.G.,C I.E. 
He is now (1906) 71 yeais of age. The Collector of Sukkur is the 
British Political Agent. 

s The limits of the State lie between 26° 10' and 27° 44' North 
• Latitude and 68° 14' and 70° 14' East Longitude. It is bounded 

on the north-east by the Sukkur District, on the east by the 
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Jodlij)ur and Jaisalmer States, on tlie south, and south-west hy 
Thar and Parhar and the Hydeiabad District and on the noith- 
ivest by the PiA^cr Indus. Its gieatesb length is 120 miles and its 
gieatest bieadth 70 Its aiea vanes a little as the Indus gives 
and takes, but at pieseut coveis 6,050 squaie miles. Its popula- 
tion 111 1901 was 199,313. 

Within its limits tlieie aie three small islands’^ of Biitish 
teiiitory, compiising the Tapas of Kingii and Manghaiiwali (see 
Snkkiu Disiiict, B. Volume). 

The south-eastein half of the Khampur tenitoiies is a poition description, 
of the desert ivhich constitutes the Registaii of the Sukkur 
Distiict and most of Thar and Paikar and has already been 
desciibed. Little cultivation is possible in this legion, but it 
suppoits a shiubb}^ vegetation which affords giazingto camels 
and cattle. Tlie western and noithern paits of the teiritoiy are 
siunlai to the adjacent parts of the Suklnir and Hydeiabad 
Distncts and vei}^ feitile wheie uiigated, e. g., along the valley of 
the Ensleiii Huia and as far as the influence of the Indus and its 
canals extends. A noticeable featuie of the countiy in the 
vicinity of Hhaiipui* city is the pievalence of the graceful idh tiee 
{Dalboqia sissoo). A lauge of hills which runs south from Eoliri 
for about 18 miles in the Eohii taluka, using to a height of 
450 feet above the sea and 300 feet above the suriounding plam, 
continues in the same geneial diiection foi about 30 miles fuither 
aftei passing into the Khaiipui State, wheie it spreads out to a 
width of 17 miles. These hills consist of nummulitic limestone of 
the Eocene age (see iJage 17) and aie baiien and forbidding, but 
in the distance form a pleasing relief to the flat landscape. 

Theie are no laveis m the teiiitory except the small torients which 
lun down fiom these hills after laiii, and the Eastern Haia, which 
IS now a gieat canal rather than a iiver. The floods from the 
uppci* leaches of the Indus which, after tiaveising part of the 
Suldmr Distiict, used to pursue their course along the valley of 
the Hcira, have now to a gieat extent been icstiained, oi bi ought 
under contiol, and made to subseive the purposes of regular 

iriigatioii. 

The climate is that o£ Upper Sind generally, very cold in the climate. 
cold season, when seveie Hosts aie not unknown, and very^ho^in 
the hot season, when the theiinometer may use to 120. The 
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latter season begins about the end of March and the formei in 
November. The rainfall has not been legulaily registered, but 
cannot be very different from that of Suklcur, wliich aveiages 
2' 4 inches 

The fauna and flora of Sind have been desciibed at some length 
in Chapter II and there is nothing very distinctive m those of 
this region. There are estimated to be 33 1 square miles of forest 
land in the State, of which 200 square miles are included m game 
preserves. They consist mostly of hdhxil and landi and tamaiislc. 
An establishment is maintained toloolcaftei them and a consideia- 
ble levenue lealised by the sale of firewood. In 190o-0G it 
amounted to Es. 36,543. As has alieady been said, the valuable 
tdhj or “ sissoo,” tiee is common and the nhito I’Oplar [bnhan) 
IS abundant near the rivei. Excepting building stone, of which 
the hills furnish an unlimited suppljq the only minerals of any 
economic importance aie fuller’s eaith (inei]y which is excavated 
in the hills, and carbonate of soda {chamho), w'hich is left by 
evapoiation in many of the dhands in the desei*t. The latter is 
much puier than that found in most of the similar dhandt, in 
Thar and Paikar, containing only a small peicentage of common 
saltj consquently large quantities ai e expoi ted to Biitish Sind 
and even to Bombay, and yield a good revenue to the State. 

The population in 1872 was 126,962, in 1881 it w'as 125,919, 
m 1891 it was 128,611 and m 1901 it had incieased to 199,313, 
giving a density of 33 to the squaie mile. The Hindus numbered 
36,431 or 18 3 per cent, of the whole, and the Musalmans 162,848 
or 81*7 per cent. There w'eie 8 Chiistians and 26 of mmoi leh- 
gioiis. Of the Hindus 32,617 weie classed as Lohanas; but 
probably Euar Bamas weie included in these. Eajpiits, spoken 
of in the old Gazetteer as the piincipal Hindu inhabitants of the 
State, were found to numbei only 50 1 altogethei . Tins, with the 
paucity of Hindus of the lowei castes, throws some doubt on the 
completeness of the enumeration in the deseit poition of the tei- 
ntory. Of the Musalmans a good propoitiou, as might have been 
expected, were found to be Baluchis (chiefly of the Enid, Bm’di, 
Chandra, Dombki, Jatoi and Man tubes), who numbeied 23,806 ; 
but the bulk weie Sindins, consisting of Sdmias, 12,167, Samas, 
57,501, and unspecified,” 41,291. There weie 12,093 soi-disant 
Arabs and 5,696 Muhanas. Theie was the same dispaiity of the 
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sexes which is found m the lest of Sind. The males numbered 
108^766 and the females 90,547. Agiiculture supported 138,140, 
01 69 pel cent of the entire population. At the time of the census 
18,000 peisons boin in the Jliiaiipur State weie found in British 
teiiitoi}'’, but oiilj 9,000 aliens weie found in the Khairpur State. 
The emigrants weie probably foi the most pait seeking a tempor- 
ary livelihood on railwa}’’ and canal woiks. The population of 
the chief toum, JCIiairpur, was 14,014. The people weie distri- 
buted as follows in the five sub-divisions of the territory : 


Sub division 

Villagos 1 

Cultivated 
area in 

acres 

Population 

Klmirpnr 

54G 

40,987 

74,690 

Gnnibat 

657 

36,049 

67,607 

Min. ah 

240 

28,072 

26,957 

Wiho .... 

185 

28,924 

15,135 

Nnra 

567 

1,251 

14,924 

Total . 

2,105 

185,283 

199,313 


Nosuivej'oi le venue settlement has been made in the State, AGRicoiiTUBE. 
but measures have recently been taken to demarcate the boundaries 
of villages, jdgns, forests and sJaMrgdhs and to prepare maps of 
them. This woilr has made some progress. The total cultivable 
aiea of the Stale is computed at 1,250 square miles, or about 
800,000 acres, of which about one-fom til IS lying waste. Of the 
remainder about oiie-thiid (206,819 acres) were actually under 
cultivation in 1905-06. The piincipal ciops are judn, hdjiZy 
wheat, giam and other pulses and also cotton, tobacco and indigo, 
which last is more extensively cultivated in the State than in 
any part of Biitish Sind and is exported. The cultivation and 
manufacture of opium and hemp {bhang) are allowed under 
lestrictions, for the use of the Mirs subjects only. 'With the 
extension of iriigation and libeial treatment in the way of 
advances without interest for the constiuction of wells &c, cultiva- 
tion appears to have made marked progress, so that the revenue 
from the land, which was estimated at only Rs 4,28,243 in 1876, 
amounted in 1904-05 to Es. 10,26,689 and in 1905-06 to 
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Rs. 13,26,8l(). The amouni paid in lalciivi ndvancoii in ihc last 


ten years is shown below : 




11 s 

1896-97 


. .35, .553 

1897-98 

• • 

48,051 

1898-99 

• • 

37, .5-10 

1899-1900 


... 32,898 

1900-1901 


. 71,037 

1901-02 


43,010 

1902-03 


. . 7,260 

1903-04 


... 23,428 

1904-05 

• • 

. 1.3,722 

1905-06 

« • • 

f 27,906 
* 131,7.55 


f 

* 1.31,75:, \alno of ihc advance ni k\nd 


The irrigated part of the coiinti} is not ducctl} exposed to 
famine^ but during the drought of 1809-1000 the desert portion 
suffered ten ibly. Nearlj’ all flic cattle perished. Even in the 
western pait the witbciing of the pastures caused much loss. 
The cleaiance and improvement of canals was taken in hand as a 
famme rehef work and gave employment not only to the subjects 
of the Mli’j but to lefugees from Jodhpur and Jaisalmoi. 

The caie of cattle, goats, sheep and camels is the occupation 
of a considerable pi opoition of the population, ns in othei paits 
of Sind, and the people of the deseit tiact arc almost exclusively 
pastoial. Table A gives details of Agi icultni'al Slock. 

The difference in the land revenue s} stem and the paiicifc}' of 
statistics make it difficult to compaie the actual incidence of 
taxation with that prevailing in Biitish Sind. The wages of day 
laboui’ are neaily the same and forced labour has been abolished 
in the work of canal cleaiance. The geneial indebtedness of the 
iayats is described in the official repoils of the State as distiessing. 
Measures lecently introduced to remedy this will be mentioned 
further on. 


Very httle &d, dni cultivation is possible ui the State, and though 
much has been done lately to encoui'age the digging of wells, 
cultivation must always depend mainly on canals. The principal 
^anal is the Mir "W ah, excavated by Mir Sohrab, the foundei of 
the State, on which the town of Khaiipur stands. It leaves the 
Indus nearly opposite Sukkur and flows south, past Khaupui and 
Kot Diji, watering a laige extent of country. A feeder to this, 
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named Safclno Wall, and anotlier canal, the Ahul Wdh were made 
bj the late Mir Ali Murad. Under the present ruler an Irrigation 
Depaitinent bas been foimed, wliicb has improved the Sathio Wa-h 
and constiucted the following important bianch canals: Paiz 
AN^ah, Faiz Baksh, Eaiz Ganj, Paiz Bahar and Eaiz Manj. The 
total length of these canals and then distiibutaiies is about 300 
miles and the area commanded by them amounts to 314 square 
miles. 

During the lule of the present chief 305 miles of important communica. 
load have been made. In addition to the main tiunk road from tions 
H yderabad to Rohii, which passes through Ehairpur, and another 
road connecting the same towns by a more direct loute, there aie 
several loads connecting Taluka towns with JIhaiipur and Kot 
Di]i. The portion of the Hoi th- Western Railway which traverses 
the State has the following five stations ; 

Sethaija, Ranipui*, Gambat, Tando Masti Khan and iChairpm*. 

Khaiipur State has suicd’ 1897 been included m the Sind and 
Baluchistan Cncle of the Impenal Postal Depaitment, which has 
a Sub-Post Office at Khaupur and 9 Bianch Offices at other towns. 

The State has the jiimlege of usmg Seivice stamps for official 
cories 2 )ondence. The Railway Telegiaph is available at the five 
stations. 

The chief ai tides of expoit aie giain, cotton, wool, hides, trade and 
tobacco, indigo, coaise cotton cloth and carbonate of soda. The ^tdres. 
industiies common to Sind aie earned on in various parts, e. y , 
hand-loom weaving, leathei-woikmg, potteiy and brick-making j 
but two aie always mentioned as deseiving special notice, viz., the 
manufaetuie of bed sheets (l/ies) at Gambat and the dyeing at 
Kha 11 pm . The visitor is moi e atti acted by the arts and industries 
which have been introduced or levived by the government and aie 
thiivuig under its fosteiing caie. One of the most interesting of 
these is the manufaetuie of pile caipets at the Giles Carpet Pactoiy, 
which was estabhslied at Khaupur m 1900 and at which a hundied 
childien are seen learning the beautiful ait under teaeheis fiom 
Amiitsar. The caipets aie made after the Pei sian method, the 
pattern being wiitten m a technical notation on paper, like a piece 
of music. The leader of the class, or i ank, of boys holds the music 
and sings out each stitch in succession, on which each boy catches 
up the colom- of wool indicated and passes it behind so many 
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threads of the warp^ echoing the instructions at the same time. 
So swiftlj does the woik pioceed that the hum of the choiagus 
and his chorus go on without an inteirupbion. Aniline djes aie 
avoided in this factory. Lacquei waie, enamelled tiles and 
silk embroidery aie taught also at the Technical School at 
Khaiipur. The lacquer waie is superior to anything of the kind 
procurable elsewheie in Sind. The process is described at 
page 397. 

The land revenue system is that which pievailed before the 
advent of the Biitish. The state takes its dues in kind by 
^^battai”j and it is claimed that the people piefer to give it 
so. The cultivator makes three heaps of his giain, whether the 
hai vest has been good or bad^ and the State agent takes one. 
Theie aie few large propiietors, so the peasant holder usually 
gets the other two heaps to himself. The average value of the 
State share is said to be Rs. 5-8-0 per acie of cultivation. This 
system opens many paths to peculation, to reduce which some 
leformation of methods has lecently been attempted with 
promising results. Laige State gianaiies have also been built 
at some of the Railway Stations to hold the government shaie of 
the pioduce until it can be advantageously sold. A cash assess- 
ment has been adopted for special reasons in the case of oil seeds, 
pulses and some other crops. The annual revenue of the State 
for the past ten years is shown in table B. 

The prmcipal sources of revenue are Land, Rs. 15,52,916 (in 
1906-06), Eoiests, Rs 36,543, Excise fees (License fees for 
country liquor and lliang), Rs. 54,966, Criminal Fines, Rs. 11,359, 
Fisheries, Rs. 10,299, Hide licenses, Rs. 11,336, Salt Rs. 42,740, 
Land Customs, Rs 50,979 Of the land revenue Rs. 2,26,099 
represent the shares of jagudars and other ahenees, but this 
appears also on the expendituie side. No salt is made (licitly) 
in the State, but the quantity inquired by the Mir’s subjects is 
supplied to him annually from British Saltworks at cost price and 
^the Mil levies thereon a duty sufficient to equalise the selling 
puce with that prevailing in the adjoining British Districts. 
General Adimnistiation, Public Works and Pohce, Personal 
Expenses of His Highness, Maintenance of the members of the 
Ruling Family and Expenses incuired by His Highness to 
‘maintain his Digmty, are among the largest items of expenditure. 
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^ Long after British rule had begun to transform the rest of 
Sind tlie tiaditional methods of the Talpm’s continued without 
change in the Rhaiipur State and Sir Baitle Eieie has given a 
vei 3 dailv pictiue of their effects on the subject as he saw them 
in the districts lesumed by the Biitish Government in 1851. 

All} thing inoie wretched^” he wiites, '^than the piesent state 
of its inhabitants I never beheld.” Under the rule of the present 
chief and the enlightened guidance of its two last Vaziis* the 
State has seen gieat changes and even the account of it given in 
the old Gazetteer of Sind is in many points no longer applicable. 
Tlie Mir himself is the head of the State and has the power of 
life and death over his subjects. Under him the Vazir^ an oflS.cer 
lent fiom the Biitish service, conducts the general administration 
and has the powers of a Distiict Magistrate and District and 
Sessions Judge. Two Naib Vaziis under him are in charge of the 
two Sub-di visions of the State and a Mulrhtyarlrar is appointed 
to each of the five Taluhas, which aie the following: 

JLliairpur Sub-division, Khairpm*, Gambat. 

Mir "Wah Sub-division, Mir Wah, Paiz Ganj, Naro. 


The jCvTaib Vazirs aie Sub-di visional Magistrates and First Class 
Sub- Judges and the Mulchtyaikars have also criminal and civil 
poweis. These aie exeicised also by two near relatives of the Mir, 
The Indian Penal Code and the Ciirmnal Piocedure Code are in 
force and other British enactments are mtroduced. With the 
view of 1 educing litigation some classes of civil suits are first 
brought bef 01 e a council of village headmen, in the presence of 
the Muldityaikar, and either compromised, or submitted to 
aibitiatois, if the pai ties consent. The decision of arbitrators 
'has the force of a civil judgment, without any charge foi court 
fees, which is an inducement to suitois to settle their claims in 
tins way. Several measures have also been introduced lately for 
the relief of cultivators. These are, making the registration of 
sales, moitgages and leases of immoveable property compulsory, 
giving the courts power to go behind a bond and inquire into 
the history of a debt, abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
prohibiting the summoning of a rayat dm^mg the four busiest 
Lnths of cultivation, prohibiting the sale of land in execution of 


^ #Khdn Babddur KadudddKh^n, c i b . and Sardar Mahammad Yakub, c I s 
The latter djBtmguished officer ffied vrhile this Gazetteer was go.ng to press. 


administra- 
tion AND 
JUSTICE. 
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a decree, and the introduction of an Agriculturists Relief Act. 
The working of the Ciimmal and Civil Couits and the Registration 
.Act aie exhibited in Tables C. D , and E. 

The total stiength of the Police force is 216. It is under a 
Nazim of Police assisted by an Insiiector. Of the rest 38 are 
petty officeis, 55 sawars, 11 camel sawdis, 91 constables and 
19 munshis. Thiity-one selected men are armed with smooth- 
bore carbines and the lest with swoids. The village headmen 
are supposed to do some of the duties of village Police. Theft 
and Misappropriation of Property and Hint and Criminal Poice 
and Assault make up a very large jieicentage of the offences 
recorded. 

The State army consists of 208 Regular Infantiy, 153 Irie- 
gular Cavalry and 4 Aitillei}''. The Infantiy are emplo 3 'ed 
on the duties of aimed Police and also suppl}’’ a band and pipers, 
the Cavaliy do escort duty and attend upon the Mir, &c. 
and the Aitilleiy aie kept for filing salutes. A bianeli of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Society has made some pi ogress. 

There is a Cential Jail at Kot D 131 and a Sub- 3 ail at Kbanpur. 
The average number of pusoneis in these during the last 
thiee years was • 

1903- 04 . ... 213 75 

1904- 05 . 206 42 

1905- 06 . . 195 85 

Education, though still m a backward condition, has made 
gratifying progress, as Table E will show. 

The figures in the Table are in one respect misleading A large 
number of institutions which used to be classed among the primary 
schools were only so-called schools keiit by Mullds in the mosques. 
These aie not now entered in the official returns, consequently the 
number both of schools and mosques appears to have declined 
since 1902-03, which is not actually the case. The decline really 
marks an improvement in the educational system There were in 
1905-06, 1 Secondary Anglo-vernacular School, 60 Piimaiy Boys’ 
Schools, 7 Primary Gills ’ Schools, 32 Aided Mosque Schools and 
aided Hmdu-Sindhi Schools , also one aided Anglo-vernacular 
(secondary) School and one aided Piimaiy, one Arabic and one 
Technical School at Kbairpur. The Technical School IS an 
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insiitution of wliicli the State is justlj'' pioud. The boys, besides 
getting an elementaiy education in leading, wiitiiig and drawing, 
a 1C taught caipentiy^ smitheiy, tuiiieiy tailoiing and the aits of 
embioidei}’' and lacquering alieady mentioned above. The Giles 
Carpet Factory is viitually a bianch of this school. The Anglo- 
vernacular School, which was started in 1904, grew out of the 
Technical School and is associated with a Boaiding House for the 
accommodation of Musalmaii boys of lespectable families Heie 
the bo 3 ’’S aie kept under supervision. In this theie were 51 board- 
ers in 1905, of whom 27, natives of the State, were boarded free, 
while 24, mostly natives of Biitish Distiicts, paid the boarding 
fee, which averaged Es. 4-8-0 a head per month. Attention is 
paid to leligious instruction and physical training. Besides the 
boaideis theie iveie 57 day pupils in the School, the majority of 
whom weie Hindus. The total cost of education, to the State, in 
1905-0G was Es. 35,710. 

The State maintams 3 Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries, at none of heaith 
which any chaige is made. Table G shows the work done at 
these. The cost of mamtaimng these institutions averaged 
Es. 18,000 duimg the last thiee years There is also a Veterinary 
Dispensary at Khairpui, at which 5,733 animals weie tieated 
duiing the year 1905-06. Five vaccinatois are employed, whose 
work during the past 10 years is exhibited in Table H. The 
registration ot births and deaths is attempted thiough the agency 
of Tapedais, Pound Munshis and the Police. 

Some other useful institutions are maintained. For the encour- 
agement of hoise and mule breeding two horse and thiee donkey 
stallions aie kept at different places. Till 1852 the State raain- 
tmned a mint and its coins (hnown as challan ” corns) were 
cuiieiit until 1903, when they were called in and melted. Only 
British coin is recognised now. 
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Abdul Kaiiru, Sayad poet. 4H3 
Abdull.i, 3\Iu, Talpui defeats Rajput 
aimytindoi Abdul Nabi, 114, entiap- 
ped aud beheaded by Abdul Nali, 
Knlbdi.a (A D 1783), 115 
Abdul Latif. S.iynd poet aud autboi o± 
Ibe Sb.ib-io-Ris.alo, 484. 

Abdul N.ibi. Kalboi'd souofNui Mub- 
ammad, succeeds Gbulaui Nabi, use 
of fbe Talpius, piocuies tbe inuidei 
of Mil Bijai , bis flight to Kalat, 
lb dcfcaled b^* Mu Abdulla at Lai- 
baii.i , obtains the help of an Afghan 
aim} undci Madad Khan, 114, 
Afghans sack Kbudabad and Sebu-an, 
again becomes i ulei of Smd, minders 
Jill Abdulla and Mu Fateh Khan 
A D 1783) , is defeated b}’’ Mu Fateh 
All Khan, his flight, appointment 
of Fateh All Kliau as lulei of Sind, 
cud of the Kalhoi-a dynasty , 115 
Abdm-Ra/Ak i\a/a of Mahmud of 
Gharni. 02 

Abu Till. lb Aiab govenioi of Sind 
uudei the Tliuni.iyidc Khalifas, 91. 
Adam Sh.ih, Kalhoi-a, 109 
Adh,xna a eiiltnaiing season lasting 
fioiuApnlto June ic between labi 
.iiid Ivhaijf, 225 , ciops sown, 225, 231, 
232 


Adiou.'ih, canal m the Began Canals 
distiict, 265 , length of canal and its 
disti ibut.n les, 265, description, area 
11 ligated and revenue results, 267 
Adniiiiisti ationof Smd Sind a nou-regu- 
latioir sub-pi ovrnce, 496 , power s of the 
Coinmissroner rn Smd, 496 , pr ovrnce 
duided into 3 coUectoiates hy Sir 
Charles Kapiei 496, Commissioner 
in Smd subordinate to the Bombay 
Gor eminent appointed (1847), 496, 
Uppev Smd undei a Political Supei- 
inteiidont, 497, the southeim talulas 
of the Thar and Pailiai distiicttians- 
fciied fiom the control of the 
cal Agent at Bhuj to that of the Col- 
lector of Hyderabad (1858-5^ and 
fiom that of the Collector of Hyder- 
abad to a Political Superintendent 
(1860), 497, designation of Political 


Superintendent, Upper Smd Fion- 
tiei, changed to Deputy Commis- 
sionei , 497 , the Smd Commission, 
497-498, lecent teiritorial changes, 

498, foimation of the Laikana dis- 
drict, 498-499,distiict administiation, 

499, revenue suh-divisions of Smd 

500, tapas and debs, 501, political, 
chaige of Smd, 501, of the Khaiimur 
State, 517 

Afghans conquest of Smd by Mahmud 
of Ghazni (AD 1026), 91-92, invasion 
undei Ahmad Shah Ahdiili (A D 
1762), 111-112, nndei Madad Khan, 
114-115, Afghans in Hyderabad, 
Sakkui and Shikaipui, 154-155, their 
numhei s, 168-169 

AgaKhan, HH Imam of thePunibhai 
Khojao, 161, 176 

Agiicnlture area of cultivable land, 
220, aiea actually cultivated, 220, 
aiea under canal, iivei and well irri- 
gation, 220-221, description of soil 
'wartdsi oi composed chiefly of insolu- 
ble silicates and sand, 221-222 , hacho 
01 soil resulting fi om lecent inunda- 
tion, 222, cMki 01 paJci, oi hard baked 
soil, which has been submerged for a 
long time, 222-223 , i do oi i de-wdn, 
oi soileniiched by the detiitus of hill 
tdiients, 223, lalar or land impieg- 
nated with salts, 223-224 , cultivating 
seasons, 224-225, piiucipal crops, 
225-227 Khaiif crops— -nee, 227-229, 
bajii, 229-231, juari, 231-232, maize, 
232, saon (a millet), 232, chaunra 
(a pulse), 232, sesame, 232, cotton, 
232-233, Bugai cane, 234, indigo, 234- 
235 , Bombay hemp 235 , tobacco, 
235-236 Rahi ci ops — wheat, 236 , rape 
.and lamho 236-237, giam, 237, 
chickling vetch, 237 , vegetables, 237- 

238 , spices, 238 Fiuits — mango, 238, 
fig, 239, pomegranate, 239, apple, 

239, peach, 239, guava, 239, grape, 
239-240, plantain, 240, papai, 240 
Rotation, fallows, mannie, 240-242, 
Cl op pests* and diseases, 242-246, 
field toole, 246-248, water -wheels, 248, 
carts, 248, live stock, 249, camels, 
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250-251, hoises, 251-252, asses, 252, 
iiorse-sliows, 252-253 , cattle, 253 , buf- 
faloes, 254, sbeep, 254, goats, 254, poul- 
tiy, 254, dogs, and cats, 255 Famine, 
255-257, in tbe Khanpui State, 513- 
614 

Agricultui al implements in use in Sind 

246 , tbe plough {liar), 246 tbe rollei 
(letan), 246 , clodciusbei {sdnhai ), 247, 
levellei (IJn), mallet {watoliai), 247, 
rake {ddnddr), 247 , pitcbfoik {bidnn), 

247, seed-dull (ndn), 247 , ho& (kodm ) 
2A^ , axe (Iculiaio), 247, sickle {ddto), 

247, tiowel (ramio), pickaxe {chaniui ), 

248, adze {wdhalo), 248, Pei si an 
wheels, 248 , carts, 248 

Ak {Galoti opis pi ocei a and gigantea) a 
sbiub, 33 

Alexandei’s Haven piobably Eaiacbi 
Bay, 86 

Alexandei tbe Gi eat conquei s tbe Pun- 
jab, sails down tbe Indus (B 0 326), 
captuies Aloi, 85 , executes Mousi- 
kanos and bis Brahman counsellois. 
Sambos, luler of Sindimana, suiiend- 
ers and Moens rulei of Lowei Sind 
abandons bis capital Patala , fortifies 
Patala, 86, exploies tbe eastern 
bi ancbes of tbe Indus, 4, 86 , marches 
through Maki an and Persia (B 0 325), 
86 

Alibabai— -Kacbeii canal in the Oen- 

Oanals distiict, 
308 

Ml Bandai a town on tbe Eoi i creek, 5 

Alienations classes of abenations, 416, 
jagiis, 417-418 , patiadari giants, 418 
garden giants, 418-419 , liui is oi tiee 
grants and sens oi village seiwice 
grants, 419 

All Hamid tianslator of tbe Obacb- 
nama, 482 

All Mi^ad Khan Sundi&ni, Kban Baha- 
dur, Mu chief of tbe Buidi tribe, 

youngest son of 
Mu Sobiab defeats bis biotbei. Mu 
MuW?{ and Nasii Hban, son of Mu 
Mubarak, and compels them to sign 

Su mtei views 

oil t>bailes,b!apiei (AD 1842)1^6 
compels m'u Rustim to lemg^^^h^ 
BpS alienates tbe 

S, acknowledged 

co-operates with the 
T A against tbe Bugtis 

143, appoint- 
ment of a special commission to 

«o"^ectmn 

Fitb the fcieaty of Naonabai (A.D. 


1850) , degraded fiom tbe position of 
Rais and deprived of 5412 square 
miles of teiiitoiy, 150, proceeds to 
England to plead foi a i ever sal or le- 
vibion of tbe oidei, 151, death, 510. 
All Sbei Ham bistoiian, 96, 483 
Aloi oi Aioi capital of Mousikanos, 
85, capital of Hindu dynasty, 88 
captui ed by Muhammad Kasim (A D 
711), 90, becomes a dependency of 
Mausuia (A D 951), 91, 96 , luins, 507 
Alum 77 

Alwis population statistics, 169 
Amir Kbusiao a poet, 92 
Amru peak of tbe Kbiitbai lange, 22 
Amusements indigenous games, 201 , 
wrestling, 201, cock, paitiidge and 
quail fighting, 201 , music and mins- 
trels, 201, dancing, 202, chess, 202, 
held spoits, 202, falconiy, 203-204, 
boise-iacmg, 204 

Ain-i-Akbai i i eiei ence to tbe tube of 
Hubmaidi Baluchis, 178 
Angaii a weed unfavourable to luaii, 
243 

Ant-eatei scaly ant-eatei {Manispenf- 
adactyla), 53, 

Antelope black buck (Anhlope cei vi- 
capia), 52 

Apples giown in Hyderabad, 36, bow 
grown, 239, fiuit beaiing age, 239, 
fiuit season, 239 
Arab conquest of Sind 89-90 
Aiab governors of Sind collected land 
tax, cajutation tax, customs and ti an- 
sit dues and taxes on trades and 
handier afts , rates at which land taxes 
were levied, 90, Mansur bin Jambur 
founds Mansuia , governois appointed 
by tbe Ummayide Kbabfas, conver- 
sion of tbe people, tbe chief aim of 
the govemois, Sbekb Abu Tuiab 
(A D 788) , Arab settlements in Sind. 
91, Aiab governois driven out of 
Sebwan and Tatta by Abdui-razak, 
^Vazu of Mahmud of Gazni, 92 
Other references assessment of land- 
tax on lands watered fiom public 
canals, 258 

Arabian Sea boundary of Sind, 1 
Aialiivei 4,288-289 
•^^S^uns^ Sbabbeg Aigbun defeats 
Samma aimy undei Daiya Khan and 
captuies Tatta, Sbabbeg captuies 
Sehwan and estabbsbes Aigbun dy- 
^sty (AD 1521), 100, Muza Shah 
Hussein succeeds Sbabbeg, early 
tiaining , defeats Jam Feioz and ends 
tbe Samma dynasty , captuies Multan 
wbicb IS presented to tbe Empeiby 
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Bahat; invades Oiitcli, 101 ; assists 
Humayun to go to Kandbai , Aighuns 
lesolve to depose Muza Sliali Hus- 
sein and elect Muza Isa TaikMn, 

Shall Hnssem 

(A JI loo 4;, 104 

Ailrali Khan &011 of I alal-nd-dm Khilii 
goveinoi of Multan and tJch (A jd’ 
12SS), 94 ^ 

Aioiwah canal in the Shikaipm 
canals distiict, 276 , desciiption, 277, 
cultivation, cost of cleaianoe and 
1 avenue, 277 

Aisenal at Kai acLi, 504 

Auianga Bandar factoiy established 
East India Company (A D 

Aiya SamaT a leactionaiy movement 
fiom the Biahmo Sama; 167 

AsiioiAsieli T ai hculnta, a species of 
tainaiislc, 32 

Ass . W lid Ass (JEqims liemionm) found 
on the Bann of Cutch and Jesalmii, 
51 5 the indigenous ass 252 

Assessment of land levenue under Tal- 
pui and eaily Bivtish rule, 401-402 , 
nndei fii st settlement, 403-405, levision 
settlement, 405-406, iiiigational set- 
tlements, 406-407 , basis and incidence 
of assessment 401-i02 

Atur Khan, Kalhora son of Kui Sluham- 
mad, 112 

Auclcland, Loid Govoinoi -General of 
India, attempts to leinstate Shah 
Shu 3 a on the thi one of Afghanistan , 
enteis into atieaty nith Shah Sluipi 
and Raiipt Singh, demands fiom the 
Mil s of Sind pass, igeoftheBiitish army 
thiough Sind to Afghanistan, tem- 
poiaiy occupation of fehilnupnr and 
other teiiiioiy as a military base and 
suspension of articles of ti eaty of 1832 
which foibndethe tianspoitof nnli- 
taiy stores by the Indus, 122 , enteis 
into a treaty (A D 1839) with the Mas 
of Smd, 124 


Babblers ^Striated babbler (Atgya 
eai ht), 55 

Babul trees {Aeaoa Mahica) wood used 
£01 tinibei and fuel 31, dye obtained 
fi om bai k, 33 , leaves eaten by camelt>, 
38 , 1 evenue fi ora pods, 40 , forests, 44 
B acti ran Gi eek kings sovei eignty ovei 
Sind of— 86 , coins, 87 
Baden-Powell, B H Ins Land systems 
of British India quoted, 403-406 
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Badger* Indian badger (MelUvora 
t^idica) common in Sind, 50 

Bagdad Wah canal in the 'Western 
Kar a Canals district, 290 

Bdghai canal in the Karachi Canals 
district, history, 292-293, description, 
293-294, area cultivated, revenue and 
cost of clearance, 294, boat tia&c, 
294 

Bagh 6 i-TJehito band river embank- 
ment in the Kaiachi Canals district, 
302 

Bahan (Popto'us eupliiahca) tiee yield- 
ing timhei used foi building and for 
lacquer -work, 44-5 

Bahawalpni eastern boundary of Sind, 
1 , floods, 5 , 1 oads, 343 , hereditary 
tenancies, 410 

Bahiam, Mir councilloi of Ghnlam 
ShahKalhoia, murdeiedhy Saiafiaz 
Khan Kalhoia (AD 17”4 01 1775), 
113 


Bail a gis ai eligious order of mendicants, 
181, two divisions of the order, 181, 
then leligion, 181, and nnmheis, 181 

Bajii 01 Ba 3 hii {Pemcillm^a typho- 
tdeum) aiea cultivated, 85, dis- 
tricts in w'hioh extensively cnltivat- 
ed, 226, piepaiation of the field, 229- 
230 , seed 1 equiied pei acre, 235 , sown 
bioad-cast, 230, iiigation, 230, pro- 
tection of Cl ops, 230, hai vesting and 
thie5hing,230 , wages of reapers, 230, 
out-tnni 230, method of cultiva- 
tion in the Thar and Paikai desert, 
231 

BandYiio iron oie found neai — 81 

Balochki the lanpiige of the Baluchis, 
389, belongs to the Iranian bianch of 
the Aiyan group, 190 , number accoi d- 
ing to the census of 1901 who speak 
Balochki, 190 

Baluchis numheis, 154, one of the 
piincipal elements of the population 
of Sind, 155 , tradition legaidmg their 
migration to Sind, 169, similarity of 
names of Baliich tubes in Smd with 
those of ceitam tubes m Syiia, 169 , 
tribal names lefeiable to names of 
places fiom which nucleus of tube 
piohably came, 169 , names of pio- 
minent tubes in Smd, 169-172, Sir 
It Burton’s remarks, 172, language 
189, supeisititious feai of living m 
solid buildings, 192, then 
396 , food of the Baluchis of Kohistan, 
199, then fondness foi field sports, 
202, and hoise lacmg, 204, infide- 
lity in a wife how dealt vith, 
pardah system, 212 - 
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Banl Abbas* descendants of Abbas, 
a tribe in Sind, 172 

Banias a vnlgar foim of Wania oi 
Wtni 01 Yam 181, common term 
for a Hindu meicbant, sbojikeepei 
Oi money-lendei, 181 , in Sind tei m 
commonly indicates a Lohana wbo is 
not an Amil and, m Thai and Paikar 
a Kiiti, 181 

Baian a tonent bed in Sind 3, 52, 27 
Barley, {Eordeim tulgaie) acieage 
cultivated 35 , used as fodder, 38 , 
gioivn in insignificant quantities, 226 
Baskets made fiom elephant glass, 
32, and wild palm (JSfannorhops 
iitclneana), 33 

Batai division of the agiicultuial pio- 
duce among the Zamindai, tenant 
faimei and otheis custom of — 329- 
330, 334,335 
Bats 50 

Beacons, elected at the mouths of the 
Indus and then maintenance, 359-360 
Beais Hiraalyan black beai {tlisus tor- 
quatus) on the Khirthai i ange, 50 
Began Canal com se, disti ibutai les and 
length, 268-269, history, 269, aiea 
commanded and aveiage cultivation, 
269-270 , cost of cleaianee and lepaiis 
and financial results, 270 
Bell, T, R 63 

Ber {ZizypJms ^ujuba) 32 , leaves eaten 
by camels and goats, 38, foiest pio- 
duct, 46 

Bhal lands in the G-hoiaban and Shah- 
bundei talukas, method of cultivating 
rice, 229 

Bhang See Hemp {canabis satvia ) 
Bhatias a Hindu caste, then uumbeis, 
182 , oiigin, 182 , endogamous with ex- 
ogamous sub-dmsious, 182, then reli- 
gion, food and mode of disposing of 
then dead, 182 

Bhats a Hindu caste, then numbers, 

181, occupation, 181, food, 182, endo- 
gamous, 182 

Bhils a Hindu caste, then numbers, 

182, chiefly found in the Thai and 
Baikal district, 182, occupation, 182, 
endogamous, 182 , food, mode of dis- 
posing of then dead, and religion, 182 

Bijai Jokhia assassinates the Rana of 
Dhaieja and is lewaided by the 
Kalhorfis with the title of Jam 112 
rise of the Jokhifi 8,175, nght of the 
Jam to levy customs dues, and of 
piotecting caravans, 175 
Bijai, Mu son of Mir Bahiam, defeats 
trhulam Nabi, Halhoia, acknowledges 
Abdul Naoi, brothei of G-hulam Habi 


as ruler ; defeats an Afghan army at 
Shikar pm , is murdered, 114 
Buds of Sind peculiar charactei of 
the avifauna of Sind, 53, coividae, 
passenne buds, Pici, Zygodactyli, 
anisodactyli Macioclmes, Coccyges 
and Psittaci oiders, 54, common 
garden buds, 54-5, raptorial buds, 
55-6, doles, grouse, pea-fowls, 56, 
partridges, quails, bustards cranes, 
57 , gulls and terns, swan, 67-8 , ducks 
and geese, 58-9 
Blanfoid, W T 53 

Bl.inkets manufacture of blankets in 
Thar and Paikai distuct, 391 
Boats description of boats plying on 
tbe Indus dhundlii, 354 356 , Launtal 
OI ferry boats, 356, sohtalv, 356, 
baielo, 356, registration of boats, 358, 
pilotage of boats entering the Indus 
through the Tmshian creek, 359, 
mateiials used for building boats, 395 , 
two principal centies of the industiy 
and class of woi kmen employed, 395 
Bokbio a catei pillar that feeds on 
Cl ops, 244 

Bombay duck {Hat podoti neliei us) 65 
Bombay High Coui t extent of jurisdic- 
tion in Sind, 441 

Bones exports of animal bones from 
Sind, 384 

Botany botanical region and or dei sof tbe 
floiaof Smd, cbaiactenstic featmes 
of legetation, 30, distiibuti on, 30-31 , 
tmibeis, 31-32, fibies and mateiials, 
for mats and baskets, 32-33, dyeing, 
and tanning mateiials, 33-34, gums, 
di ugs, plants yielding soda, oil-seeds, 
34, ceieals, 35, pulses, 35-36 , fiuits, 
36-37 , goui ds, vegetables, 37 , spices, 
foddeis, opium, tobacco, bemi), sugai- 
cane, 38, piodiicfcion, collection and 
levenuefiom lac, 38-40 
Boiahs a division of the Ismaili Sliia 
beet, 160 , tiadition legaiding conver- 
sion to Islam of Bi abmans and tiaders 
oi Gujeiat in tbe 11th centuiy, 160, 
Gujeiat Boiahs sevei connection with 
Ismailian community in Arabia (A I) 
1688), and elect a high priest of then 
own, named Baud, 160-161 , migrate 
to Smd ehoitly aftei the Biiiisb con- 
quest, 172, leligious obseiv.ances of 
Smd Borahs or Daudis, 172-173 , endo- 
gamous 173 

Biahmanabad a ruined town in the 
Thai and ‘Paikai district, the capital 
of a governor undei the Hindu dy- 
nasty, 88, 107 , captured by Muham- 
mad Kasim, 89, by Jaisiya, sou of 
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Baliav, 91 ; desh-oyed, 96 ; vuins, 508 
Biahmaus- a Hindu caste, tlieii num- 
beis, 182, Biahmans of Smd belono- 
to one oi othei of tluee endoganious 
divisions, Saiaswat, Puslikaina, Sin i- 
uicill, lo2 , 01 igiiitilly tlueeeiidogaTuotis 
Saiaswafc Bialimans in 
oiudj 1 S ^5 m TJppei Smd Saiaswata 
now divided into Saiaswats and 
KiieiAjanis and in Lowei Smd into 
Setpals and Saiaswats, 1S2, Pusli, 
kainas chiefly confeetioneis, cooks, 
182 , employed as piiests by Bbatias 
and, in laie cases, by Lobanas, 1S3, 
also astrologeis and tiadeis, 183, 
Sbiim.ilis chiefly mendicants, 183, 
leligion of each of thiee divisions, 
183, then social and iitual lelations 
to each othei, 383, languages spoken, 
183, Ohanchhiias oi Sawnls, 183 
Biahmo Samaj adheients in Hydei- 
ab'id and Eaiachi, 167, then woik of 
social ref 01 m, 167, the Navahai Hu- 
anand Academy and the Hava Yi 
dalaya school, 167 

Biahuiki the language of the Biahuis, 
190, nvimbei speaking Biahuiki ac- 
coi dmg to census of 1901, and then 
distiibution, 190 

Biahnis a Mnsalman tube to which 
luliug chief m Baluchistan belongs, 
173, deuvation of the name, 173, 
language, 173, 190, tube piobahly of 
Scythian ougm, 173 , tiaditioniegaid- 
ing then Isiaelitish ougm, 173, le- 
ligion, diess, numbeis, 173 
Biass industiy in biass, 400 
Bi idges on Smd loads, 342 , tbe Lans- 
downs Budge between Snkkui and 
Rohii smveyed between 1872 and 
1374, designed by Sii Alexandei 
Rendel, 349 , opened m 1889, 350 , des. 
ciiption, 350, the Kotu budge 
between Kotii and Hyderabad open- 
ed in 1900, 351, desciiption, 351 
Blown, Ma.ioi piesent at the battle 
of Dabo, i33 

Biibak town in tbe Laikana distiict, 
account of caipet making industry m 
Bubak, 391-392, 508 

Buddhism the i eligion of India at the 
date of the Scythian invasion, Buddhist 
council of Kanishka, convents and 
temples mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, 
88, reference to Buddbist cbief of 
Las Beyla, 89 
Buffaloes 254 

Bugtis a Balucli tube , punitive ex- 
peditions against Bugtis in 1845 ana 
1847, 169, settled near Laikana, 


169; their numbers 169 ; their chief, 
Nawab Sii Shahb&z Khan, K c i e, 
169 

Building stone in Maliommedan tombs 
at Jheiruck , used foi building pui- 
poses in Sukbui, K!otii and Hyder- 
abad, 77 , in Kaiacbi, 78 
Bukkui an island for ti ess near Snkkui , 
3, coni se of a Indus at — 9, iivei 
gauge at — 12, height of the Indus 
at— 13, histoiy, 94, 95, 97, 98, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 108, 124, 126, 142, 150, 
sayads of— 179 , home of Mii Muham- 
mad Maasum, the histouan, 482 
Bula Khan’s Thana geology, 27, 29 , 
head-quaiter of the Kohistan mahal, 
79, history, 111, loads, 312, 

Bulbuls 53-4 

Bnidis 01 Buledis a Balnch tube, their 
numbeia, 169, tbeii ebief, Khan 
Bahadui Mu Ah Mm.^d Khan Simd- 
lani, 170, chiefs of sections of the 
tube, 170, tube settled m Smd by 
General Jacob, 170 

Bui fats oi Bulfats a Mubalman tube 
of Las Bela, 175 

Buines, Su Alexandei sent to tbe 
couit oi Mabaiaja Banjit Singh with 
a piesent of hoises fiom the King of 
England (AH 1831) , opposition of 
the Mils of Hydeiabad to passage of 
the mission thiough Smd, mission 
twice 1 etui ns to Cntch, overcomes 
resistance and letuins to Hydeiabad, 
received by Mu Mniad All, 120 , his 
observations on the rule of the Amiis 
of Smd, leceived at Kbaiipni by Mir 
ftastam, 121 

OiJie? Notices — Eoit of Sindii, 5, 
1 ufous-backed spaiiow first discovered 
by— in Smd, 55 , voyage up tbe West- 
ern Haia, 258, lefeience to tbe 
Baghai Canal, 292 

Bnines, Di James visits couit of Mu 
All Muiad (AD 1830), account ot 
tbe condition of tbe Hindus under tbe 
Mahomedan i ulei s of Smd, 117 
Bui ton, Su B descuptzon of tbe Balu- 
chis, 172 , account of the use in Smd 
of piepaiations fiom hemp quoted, 
423 , advocates adoption of the Aiabic 
alphabet for the Smdhi language, 74 
Biitbo W ah canal in the W estei n Hai a 
Canals distiict, 290 
Butlei, Captain E. A 53. 

Bustards 67 
Buzzards 56. 
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Camels number of camels in Smd and 
aveiage nnmbei pei squaie mile in 
disti lets, 249, antiquity of the camel 
bleeding mdnstiy, _^250, iiding and 
baggage camels, 250, camels as a 
means of ti anspoi t in the Afghan 
•wai, 250, camels of the Indus Delta, 
250, puces, 250, tiade in camels in 
Westein Anstialia, 250-251, life-his- 
toiy of a camel, 251 , power of endni- 
anee and abstinence fiom food and 
watei, 251^ 

Canals Begc'ii Canals chstiict Deseit, 
265-267, Adiowab, 267, TJnliai, 267- 
268 , Began, 26S-270 , iivei canals, 270 
Shildtpu'i Canals JJislo ict Seliai wall, 
272, Dahaiwah, 272-273, Mabiwab, 
273-275, Masuwab, 275-276, Mabn- 
lowab, 276, A-ioiwab, 276-277 , Lnndi 
w&b, 277, Dengio wab, 277, Koiai 
wab, 277, Mabesio wab, 277, Jamb 
w&b, 278, Mil wab, 278, Smd canal 
system, 278-279, Eajib wab, 279, 
Cbbitti wab, 279 , Gai ang wab, 280 , 
Canal projects 280 G/iai Canals dis- 
tiict Sulckui, 281-283, Gb&i, 283-285 
WesteuiNdr a district Western Naia, 
286-288, Dunstaiwab 288, Wabui 
wnb, 289, Maim wab, 289, Upiioi 
Nui w5b, 289, Kolab Sial, 289-290, 
Pbito, 290, Kmo, 290, Sbali Panjo, 
290, Biitbo, 290, Bagdad, 290, Va- 
cbeio, 290, Sadabab&r, 290 Kaiaclii 
Canal disti ict Bagbar, 292-294 , Pin- 
yau, 294-297 , Kalii, 297-299 , Sattab, 
299-300, Kbanto, 301 Noithem 
Hyderabad Canals disti ici Mebiab, 
303 , Nasiat, 304 , Naulakbi, 304-305 , 
Dambbro, 305-306, Dad, 306, minoi 
iivei canals, 306 Cential Hydeiabad 
Canals distiict Minoi iivei canals, 

308, Ken, 308 , Abbabai Kdcben, 308 , 
Maiakb, 308-309, Gbaio Mabmudo, 

309, Gbalu, 310, Nasii, 310 , Saiiiaz, 
310-311 Fuleli Canals disti ict 
Puleli, 312-314 , Hasanali, 314 , Kbau- 
wab, 314, Dbadbkowab, 314, Mul- 
eband, 314-315 Jainaio Canals dis- 
tiict Jamiao, 316-322 Eastern Naid 
Canals disti let Eastern KTaia 323-325, 
Mitbiao, 325, Heian 326, Kbipio, 
326, Tbai, 326, Huai, 326-327 See 
also undei eacb of the above beadings 

Cantonments 471 

Caibonate of Sodt» ciude caibonate 
of soda known as 8aji Khdi , bow 
obtained, 34, found in salt lakes and 
abands in the deseit of Eastern Smd, 


bow collected ; sold under tbe ii<arae 
of cbanibo and nsed bs “washing soda”, 
quality called Phuli used foi tbe 
manulactnie of pulse biscuits oi 
cuiiy“ wafeis, iigbt to excavate 
cbanibo farmed, quantity excavated 
and leveniie fiom it, 78-79 
Caipets inanufactuie of woollen pile 
caipets in Bnbak, 391-392 , in jails at 
Snkkui, Hydeiabad and Kaiachi, 
392-393, at tbe Giles caipet factoiy 
at Kbaiipm, 515 
Carts 248-249 
Glows (coi’vidae) 51 
Caste name of a Hindu often an index 
of bis caste, 180 , nsc of suffixes 
among nppei castes, 180 , of mal by 
bauias, ISO , of ji by Pusbkaina Biali- 
mans, 180, of the Musalman suffix 
balsh, 180, of Sinqh by folloneis of 
tbe Sikb icbgion, 380, of am to indi- 
cate place of biitb or long lesidence, 
181 , tendency among Hindus to adopt 
Bill names, 181, louer castes distin- 
guished by absence of suffixes, 181, 
caste tendencies among Mnsalmans, 

186 Hindu castes Bania, 181 , Bb6t, 

181- 182, Bbatia, 182, Bbil, 182, 
Biabman, 182-183, Cbaian, 183, 
Dhed, 183, Hajam, 184, Jatia, 184, 
Kbitii, 184-185, JEii^i, 185, Koli, 
185 , Lobana 185-186 , Mengbwai, 186, 
Od, 186 , Rajput, 186-187 , Sabta, 187 , 
Sbikaii, 187-188 , Sonai, 188 Func- 
tional 01 occupational castes B uiagi, 
181 , Bania, Ibl , Bbtt, 181 , Bi abman, 

182- 183, Cbaian, 183 , Gosam, 183-184, 
Hajam, 184 , Jogi, 184 , Saniasi, 187 
Sbikaii, 187-188 Endoqamous castes , 
Bbatia, 182 , Bbil, 182 , Biabman, 383 , 
Roll, 185, Lobana, 185-186, Od, 186, 
Exogamoiis sub-divisions of castes see 
nndei Bbatia, 182 , Jatia, 184 , Sonai s, 
188, Hypei qanious castes and sub-diii- 
sions of castes Amils, 186, Sabtas, 

187 

Castoi Oil (Bicinus communis) 34 
Cats Fishing cat, 49 , Deseit cat, 49, 
Jungle Oat, 49 , Small Civet cat, 49 , 
Indian lynx, 49 , 255 
Catfish 66 

Cattle Sind cattle genei ally, 249, 253 , 
demand foi and expoi tation of Sind 
cattle, 253, puces, 253 
Celestine (sulphate of stiontia) 79 
Ceieals list of food giams, 35, wbeie 
cultivated, 35, acieageundei each kind 
of Cl op, 35, 226 

Obacb Hindu king of Smd (A. D, 
631), 89. 
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Chacliar a Musalmau tube of Hindu 
oiigin, 173 

Cbacbnamab lefeience to the Lakhas 
and Sahtas in the — 178, eailiest his- 
toiy of Sind, 482 
Chanibei of Oommeice, Kaiachi 
3S7 

Chf>udias a Balnch tube, then 
beis and histoiy, 170, then 
Wadeio Ghaibi Khan, 170 
Ohauiho See Oaibonate of Soda 
Chandiagnpta Buddhist empeioi of 
India, 86 

Chano, \Ciccr m xeiimivi) See Giani 
dial alls a baidic castt, 183, then 
nnmbcis, occuiiation, food, mode of 
disposing of then dead, dress, 180 
Ghaunia a pulse gioivn uitli bajii, 
,piai 1 01 cotton, 232 

Cliauii {Go tops candolleana) used foi 
tanning hides, 33, 

Chhabai, {EleiKxmc flaqelh fexa and 
acgxfpiiaca) a fodder gi ass, 38 
Chhaiidan Vachheio camil in the Wes- 
tern Ntiia Canals district, 2.90 
Chhitti u.ih canal in the Shikaipur 
Canals distnet, 279 

Cluki 01 Palci haid baked soil which 
has been submciged foi a long time, 
222-223 

Chickling ictch (Lnthxjucs sahviis) 
aci cage cultivated, 31, used foi the 
niaiiutactui c of cm ly biscuits (pnpars), 
36, BOV.T 1 in kacha lands, 237, seed 
bioad-casted. 237, leaies used as 
vegetable, 237, out-tuin, 237 
Chmo a Aauety of millet, 35 
Choleia outbieaks of 1899, 1900, and 
1902,492, of 1903,493 
Cbiistianity statistics 167, the Church 
hlissionaiy Society, 167, the Chuich 
of England, Zenana Missionaiy Socie- 
ty, 167, Roman Catholic Chinches, 167 
Civil Hospitals 495 
Civil Medical Bepaitment administia- 
tion of, 502 

Citions gai den flint, 36 
Coal disco veied at Lainyan oi Leilan 
neai Kotiiinl857, tiied vith satis- 
factoiy lesults on steamei Himiod on 
the Indus, 79 , evamination of deposit 
made by Mi Inman, 80 
Cocoanuts gai den f i uit, 36 
Colleges establisliment of tbe T > ayai m 
Jethmal Smd Aits College m Kaiachi, 
and nuinbei of scholais, 4.76, Bngi- 
neeiing biancb of the college, 479 
Colonial Oouit of Admnality powers 
of— vested in the Couit of tludiciai 
poramiseioner m Sind, 441^ 


Colonization of lands nngated by the 
Jami to canal, 322, occupancies con- 
fer! ed by Bombay Act III of 1899 in 
tiacts wateied by the Jatmao, Dad 
and Kasiat canals, 414-415, aiea of 
land held by capitalists, yeomen and 
peasants, 416, contiol, 601 

Gommissioneis in Smd ,Sind placed 
under a Oommissionei and poweis of 
the Commissionei m Smd, 496 , poli- 
tical chaige of the piovmce of Smd, 
501, R K Bungle (1847-50), 145, H B 
Breie(Sii Baltic) (1851-1856), 146-148 
John Jacob (1856-7), 148, H B 
Fieie, (1857-59), 149-151 , J D Invei- 
aiity (1859-62), 161 , S Mansfield, 
(1862-67), 151, W H Havelock, 
(1867-68), 151, Sii Wm Meiewethei, 
(1868-77), 151-52, F D Melvill (1877- 
79), 152, J B Peile (1878), 152, 
H N B Eiskme (1879-87), 152, 
J B Peile (1881), 152, 0 B (Sn 
Charles) Piitchaid (1887-89), 152, 
A C (Sii Aithui) Tievoi (1889-91), 
152, Col E W Tievoi (1890-91) 

152, HEM (Sn Evan) James, 
(1891-1900), 152, Sn Chailes Ollivant 
(1895-96) , Sii Andew Wingate (1896- 
97), R Giles (1900-02), 152, A Onmme 
(1902-03), 152, H 0 Mules (1903), 

153, J W P Muii Mackenzie (1903- 
1905), 153, W T Moiison (1906), 
153, AD Younghushand, 153 

Communications external andmteina], 
341, loads, 341-343, femes, 343-344, 
lailways, 344-353, wateiways, 353 360. 
See also undei each of the above 
headings 

Coote, Lt piesent at the battle of 
Dabo, 133 

Coimoiants 67 

Cotton Wild cotton (Gossyptum 
stochsii), 33, cultivation of cotton in 
the Thai and Parkai and Hydeiabad 
distiicts, yield m 1904 05, expeii- 
mental cultivation of snpenoi vaiie- 
ties, 227 , method of cultivation in 
the Hydeiabad district piepaiation 
of tbp field, 232 , bioad casted and 
dulled cotton, 233, iingation, 233, 
hai vesting, 233, wages of cotton 
pickeis, 233, out-tnm pei acre, 233, 
cultivation by well-iuigation, 233, by 
moistuie letamed in tbe soil, 233; 
cotton pests cotton apbis, 244, led 
cotton bug and bollworm, 244,boier 
beetle (Sphenopiex a gossypii), 245 ex- 
ports, 382 

Cotton weaving Kasai pui, Hala and 

Tatta principal centies of the hand^ 
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loom weavmg industiy, mimbei of 
band-looms and piincipal articles 
manufactuied, 390 

Courts of the Judicial Oommissionei 
of Sind, 440-441, infeiioi ciiminal 
courts and then poweis, 441 , admi- 
nistiation of ciiminal justice in dis- 
tncts, 442, appeals, 442, 'woik of 
criminal couits, 443, civil conits and 
their poweis, 448-449 , administiation 
of civil justice in the Thar and Paikai 
distiict, 499-450 , woi k of civil courts, 
450, 


Oleik, Sii George Goveinoi of Bom- 
bay, 145, 331 

Clibboi-n, Majoi piesent at the battle 
of Dabo, 133 
Olimate of Smd, 6 
Cranes 57 

Cl edit money-lendeis, 339, lates of 
inteiest, 339 , the Deccan Agiicul- 
tmists Rebef Act, 339, integrity of 
the gieat banias of Karachi and 
Shikar pui, 340, banking, remittance 
and exchange, 340 

Creeks Koir creek flowing into the 
Rann of Cutch, 5, 14 , pi ineipal ci eeks 
in the Indus delta, 16 , Shisha, 292 
Crickets 245 

Climes proportion of cnme to popula- 
tion, 443, principal offences, 444', 
Climes attributable to outbieaks of 
Messness among the Huis or Luis, 
445-M7 , statistics of cases of dacoity 
and house- bieakmg, 477-488 
Crocodiles {Gi ocodiliis ^alush is) 59 

Smd, 

34-35, 225-22/ , 7ckarz/ciops, 227-236, 
non 236-237 , vegetables, 37, 

fruits, 36-37, 
^db-240, rotation and fallows, 240-241- 
manuies, 241-242, crop-pests and 
diseases, 242-246 

Oi op-pests and diseases uncertainty 
legaiding vemaculai terms employed 
to indicate ci op-pests and diseases, 
tour pi mcipal divisions of pests, 
•i-' , pi incipal pests and diseases oah 
fl f lust,” 243 , a fungus 

^ black 

aphis that attacks cereals, oilseeds 
cotton and f i uit ti ees, 243, uh, an aphis 

tlatattacks oilseeds, 243, 7.AasorbIi|ht, 

-13 , bug a.n0. vail, teims applied to cei- 
tamwiuQS unfavouiableto crops, 243 

^^-44 munhbollmo, and loliU oi 
catci pillars that feed on ciops, 244 

stalks of juarr, 244, smo, a cateipillai 


that attacks surgar-cane 244 , mui ahi 
or white ant (termite), 244, mdTcorium 
or 'kmliun or black and red ants, 244 
Special cotton pests, cotton aphis, 
244, red cotton bug, 244, bollwoim, 

244, boiei beetle {S^phenoptei a gos- 
sypii), 245, malar oi locusts {Acii- 
duivi pel egi mum), 245 , maki i and tid, 
or grasshoppers and crickets, 245, 
sidto or land-ciabs, 245, luTcai or 
tortoises, 245, Indian Mole raid’ 
{Nesocia bevgulensis), 245, “ Jowaii 
birds” or JPastoi loseus, 245, star- 
lings, 245 , boi i, a species of bunting 
{Emberiza melanocephala or luteola ), 

245, par lots, 246, seth orpoicupmes, 

246 , wild hogs and deer, 246 

Crow, Nathan deputed to Sind in 1799 
to open political and commercial rela- 
tions with Sind, 119 
Cucumbers 37 

Cutch history, 101, 104, 112, 120, 138, 
migration from, 156, Shaktas, 164, 
Jains, 166, teak timber, 353, traffic 
by native ciaft fiom— to Keti and 
Siiganda, 356 , steamer communica- 
tion with — 363 expoi ts of wheat to — 
382, of nee by sea to — 382 , by land 
384, shoemakers, 389, exports of 
blankets fiom Thar and Parkar to — 
391 

Oumine, A Commissioner in Sind 
(1902-1903) 153 

Oustai d apple gar den f i uit, 36 
Customs Musalman customs connected 
withnammg, 208, shaving, 208-209, 
circumcision, 209 , betrothal and 
maiiiage, 209-212, death, 212-213 
Hindu customs connected with birth, 
214, naming, 214, tonsure, 214, 
thread ceremony, 214-215 , betrothal 
and marriage, 215-217, death 217- 
218 , jomt family system, 218 
Customs duty expansion of, 428, 
levy of 429 , statistics of revenue 
realized, 430-431 , administration, 431, 
501-502, 

Cyclones 7-8 


Dabo battle of— (A D 1843), 132-134. 

Dad canal in the Noithein Hyderabad 
Canals district, desenption, average 
cultivation, revenue and cost of clear- 
ance, 306 

D^har Hmdu king of Sind, 89, 174 

Dahais a Musalman tube of Hindu 
origin settled in the Hbauro taluka, 
174, then numbers, 174, historical 
notice, 174. 
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Dalla^^\il^ canal iu the Sbilvai pm Ca- 
nals disfciict 272, desciiption, and 
citlti\ ation, 273, cost of cleaxance and 
1 e^ enne, 273 

Dail}' life of an a gi xcultm ist, 197-198 , 
of Smdlns of bettei position, 198 , of 
a iTCaltliy ^agiidai oi 7auiindai, 198, 
of Hindus, 199 

Dainblii o canal in the Hoi-tbei n Hydei - 
tb^d ainals distiict, desciiption, 305 , 
icioniie, cultivation and cost of cleai- 
anco, 3o6 

Danibluo, {Ldheo t oliila) a caip, 74 
Dapbio lange of bills, 17, 29 
Daiya Paiitliis oi iivei ■woisbippeis 
TJdeiolal in Smd the sacied place of 
the cult, 165 , legend legal ding Sbebh 
Tabu 01 ICbiiwja Kbizi, 166, woisbip 
of Sbebli Tabu, 166 
Dates gaiden fimt, 36 
Daudpotras oiigm of tbe family, Mu 
Ahmad settles m Tatta but is diiven 
to Selin an. Baud, Babadai Kbaii 
gi anted ail estate between tbe towns 
of Lakbi and Kbaiipiii , Daudpotl^s 
defeat tbe Maliais, plundei Lalcbi, 
andfound Sbikaipui (A D 1617), 107, 
take lefuge in Multan, biitiegaiu pos- 
session of SlnWipui, Nui Miibam- 
niad son of Kbudayoi Khan, goveinoi 
of Sini, expels them fiom Shikaipui, 
they flee to Multan, 108, Daudpotias 
lotmn to Sbikaipiu, muider Sbekb 
S.idik of Bukkui, aie defeated by 
ky Shall Taiuasp and expelled, build 
Babawalpui, 110-111 
Day, Di Fiancis bis lepoit on Sea 
Fish and Fisbei les of India quoted, 
63-1, 73 

Dnbal a mined port on tbe Indus, a 
foi tided town iindei tbe Hindu dynas- 
ty of Smd, 88, destioyed by Muham- 
mad Kasim (A D 711), 89, Hindu 
temples, 96 

Debt indebtedness of tbe cultivating 


classes, 335-336, position of tbe za- 
mindai undei native i ulers, 336 , after 
the iiiti oduction of Cml Oouits (1866), 
336-337, causes of indebtedness of 
zammdars, 337, Smd Encumbeied 
Estates Acts of 1876 and 1881, 337, 
expiopiiation of zammdais, 337-338 , 
Encumbeied Estates Act of 1896, 338 , 
Doans Acts of 1883 and 1884, 338-339 
Deccan Agiicultuiists Relief Act 338, 
339 , „ 

Deei ( Gazella henneth) “ clnnknis,, 51, 
black buck oi baian {Anhlope cervi- 
capra), bog-deei or pbaio {cervusporct- 
nus), 52 swamp deer or bara singba 

2 


(cci utts dmauceh) extinct in Smd, 52 

Deji-ka-kot a foit in tbe Khan pur 
State, 127 

Delamam, Captain piesent at the bat- 
tle of Dabo, 133 

Dengiownb canal in tbe Sbikaipui 
Canals distiict, 277 

Deseit canal taluk as iiiigated, 265, 
distiibutaiies, 265, desciiption, 265- 
266, cultivation, duty and cost of 
cleaiance, 266, liistoiy, 266, levenue 
and expendituie, 267 

Dhadbkowab canal in the Euleli Ca- 
nals distiict, 314 

Dbands tanks, lakes, and back-watei 
of tbe Indus, fed by bill toiients, 3, 
and tbe Indus 5 , species of lotus 
found in — 37, fisbeiy contiacts,46, 71, 
77, buds, 56, 57, fishes, 74, mode of 
fishing in — 75 , salt deposits in — in 
tbe Thai and Paikai distiict, 83 , iice 
giown in — 227, Indus dbands — soui- 
ces of the Deseit and Adiowab canals, 
265, Wadbii, 267, Guddii, 273, Khar- 
ri, 275, 276, Gemio, 277, 278, Akil, 
286, Liindi, 003, 304, Mebiabpui, 
Sakiand, Nasii, Nakui, 308, Makbi, 
327 

Dbangio {Lates calcMifet) a iivei fish, 
66 

Dbaraja histoiy, 106, 111, mined poit 
m the Kaiacbi distiict, 505 

Dbai ejas a Musalman tribe in tbe 
Ghotki taluka, 174 

Dbeds their numbeis, 183, in Thai 
and Paikai, 183, occupation, 183, 
383, leligion, 183 

Dbotbai, {Foistipoma Jiasta) a fish, 66 

Dm Muhammad, Kalboia fifth rulei 
fiom Adam Shah, defeats tbe Pan- 
wbars at Laikdna, earned away pii- 
sonei by Pi nice Moizuddin Govei- 
noi of Smd, 109 

Diseases fevei , 489 , plague, 489, 492 , 
cboleia, 492-493, small-pox, bowel 
complaints, diseases of tbe respiiatoiy 
system, 493 

Diseases of crops 242-246 See undei 
Cl op pests and diseases 

Dispensaiies 495, in tbe Kbaiipiir 
State, 519 

Dish lets division by Sii Obailes Ka- 
piei of Smd into tbe Collectorates of 
Kaiacbi, Hydeiabad and Sbikaipui 
(1843), 496, evolution of the Hpper 
Smd Fiontier and Thai and Parkar 
disti lets, 497, lecent changes in the 
limits of distiicts, 498, formation of 
,tbe Laikana distiict, 498-499 , district 
admmistiation, 499. 
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Dodo Khan, Malk chief of the Nnm- 
iias, 178 
Dogs 255 
Doig, S. B 53 

Domkis a Baluch tribe, population 
statistics, 170 , settled at Janidei o in 
the Jacobabad taluka in 1845, 170, m 
theLaikana, Sukkui and Hyderabad 
distiiots, 170, then chief, Miro Khan 
wd Baluch Khan, 170 
Doves 56 

Dranu {crotolmia hiiihta) its uses, 38 
Diess of a Sindhi, 192-193 , of Baluchis, 
Musalmans, Hindus, Sindhi ?amm- 
dais, 193, head-diess, 194 , tendency to 
adopt Euiopean diess, 194, diess of 
•women, 195, ornaments worn by 
women, 196, customs legaiding shav- 
ing the head and wealing abeaid, 
196-197 

Diugs obtained fi om plants, 34 
Ducks 58, 59 

Dunsterville, Colonel Oollectoi of Shi- 
karpui, 433 

Dwellings of the villagei, 191, of the 
zamindai, 191-192 , of a great zamin- 
dai 01 Pii 192, of the Baluchis, 192, 
in large towns in Sind, 192 
Dyeing dyeing materials, 33-34, pun- 
cipal castes of dyeis, 394, cotton and 
silk dyeing and calico punting, 394 , 
wages eained by dyeis, 394, places in 
which the industiT is earned on, 
394-395 

E 

Eagles 56 

Egrets kept by fisheimen for then 
plumage, 76 

Eaithquakes 6j of 1819, 5, 7, sub- 
maiine distuibances of 1849 and 
1905, 7 

East India Company factories in Tatta 
and AuiangaBandai (A D 1750-1775) 
119 , reopen lelations -mith Sind (A D 
1799), 119, tieaties of AD 1820 and 
1834 with the Mn s 120-121 
Ecclesiastical depaitment 503 

E^cation state of learning undei the 
Talpurs, 472-473, fiist English 
scmools, 473, adoption of Sindhi as 
official veinaculai, 473-474, the 
Bmdhi alphabet, 474, piogiess of 
education, 474-476 , statistics of 
' schools and colleges, 476 , of expendi- 
tme on education, 477, administia- 
tion, 477, course of priraaiy and 
secondary education, 477-478 , classi- 
ncation of schools into Piimaiy, 


Middle and High schools, 478 , Gov- 
ernment, Local Board, Municipal 
and piivate schools, 478-479, special 
schools, 479, teaching of Guimukhi, 
Mai&thi, Gujeiati, Sanskrit, Deva- 
nagii, Hindu-Sindhi and Pei sian, 479 , 
hteiacy, 480-481, liteiatuie, 481-482, 
histones, 482-483, woiks in theology 
01 leligious philosophy, 483, poetiy, 
483-485, 1 ecent htei atui e, 485, edu- 
cation in the Khaiipui State, 518-519. 
Elephants 250 

Ellenboiough, Loid Goveinoi Geneial 
of India, leeolvesto levise the tieaty 
of 1839 with the Mils of Sind, ‘with- 
diaws political olhceis fioin Sind and 
and appoints Sii Clmiles Napiei nith 
Bupi erne cnil and militaiy contiol of 
Sind, 125, annexes Sind (AD 1813) 
134 

Elhs, Sir Banow 474 
Eltamish, Empeioi of Delhi see undei 
Shams-ud-din Eltamish 
Embankments Kashmoi band, 271 , 
Sukkui -Began, 280 , Kasimpm, 280, 
Haich, 280-281, Ghar bands, 285, 
Phulu, 290, Gap, 291, Naia bands. 
291, Maii3hand, 291, Sonda-Hilaya, 
302, Panah Baghai, 302, Baghai 
IJchito, 302, Mulchand Sliabbandai, 
302 , Haulakhi Bhoi ti, 306-307 , Ghalu 
Alibahai, 311, Ghallmn, 315, Jam- 
shoin, 315 GiduBandai, 315, Malh, 
315, Hajipui, 315-316, Old Bata, 
327 , Jalab, 327 , Bakhoi a Bakai , 327 , 
Bhaiti, 328, placed undei the contiol 
of the Indus Rivei Commission, 357 
Embioideiy embioideiy in silk oi gold 
and silver thread in Sind, 396, attempt 
to 1 evive the ai t in Technical Schools 
at Kbaiipui and Jacobabad, 396, 
couise of training, 396, embioideiy 
w'oik done by women in Hindu and 
Mussulman families, 396, by women 
in the Thai and Parkai deseit, 397 
Enamelled metal decay of the industry 
in enamelhiig metal, 400 
Eucunibeied Estates scope of Encum- 
beied Estates Acts of 1876, 1881. 1896 
and administiation of the depaitment, 
337-338, 501. 

Eislane,H N B Commissionei in Sind 
(1879-1887), 152 , Karachi watei-woiLs 
leseivoii. Empress maiket, Meie- 
wethei clock towei and Yictoiia 
museum, 152 , the Dayai am Jethmal 
Sind College opened (1887), 152 
Eunuchs See undei Khadras 
Excise revenue distillation and sale 
of country spiiits under the T&lpuis, 
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420-421, Sir Oliailes Pntchaid’s 
countiy liquor system, 421-422 
stiengtlis of liquoi and duty, 422* 
Ui <111 liquoi , 422 , ai i angements foi 
the levy of duty and licensing the 
lend of foieign liquoi, 422, of lum 
and 111 lit liquoi manufactuied in 
^ ’ liquoi consuming classes, 
4-3, toddy, 423, administiation of 
the Ablcaii Depaitment, 423 Intosi- 
c,ating dings bhang, gan^a, & chat as, 
cultnationof bhang, rates of duty 
and licenses foi the sale of intoxica- 
ting dings, lestiiction on sale, 424, 
consumption of intoxicating dings, 
shops ioi their sale, statistics of 
levenue fiom liquoi, intoxicating 
diugs and toddy, and incidence of 
excise lei enue pei head of poiiulation, 
125, impoits of foieign liquoi into 
Sind, 420 Opium use of opium in 
Sind, 426 , leiy of duties by the 
Talpiii s, 426 , systems of adminis- 
tr.ition of opium levenue undei Biit- 
ish iiile, 426-427, mtiodiiction of 
the single shop system (1905), 427 , 
ai i angements foi the issue of Govein- 
inent opium, 427 , lestiictions on the 
R.vle of opium, 427 , statistics of 
1 ei enue f i om opium, 427 , of sales and 
consumption 428, pieventiie estab- 
lishment, 428, administiation of, — 
502 


F 

Factones 8te<am factoiies legisteied 
undei the Factones Act and average 
nurabei of opeiatnes employed, 389 

Fans f.aiis ost<ablislipd by Sii Baitle 
Fieie to encoiiiage trade, 367 , leligi- 
ous fan s, 385-386 

Faiz Mahaininad Khan, Talpui, Sii 
lulei of the Khanpui State, 510 

F<akiis or mendic<ant oideis Khadias, 
175-6 See also under Mendicant 
01 del s 

F.ilcons 56 

Falloivs custom of allowing lands to be 
fallow, 240 , cii cum stances favouiable 
to the piactice, 240, fallows in the 
case of lands wateied by flow in which 
a khan f Cl op has been giownby lift, 
lands inundated all the summei , iice 
binds flooded by the innudation of the 
Indus laiely left fallow, 241, 
lice lands mthe Laikanadistnct, 241 

Famine immunity fiom famine of the 

Indus valley, 255 , famine of 1868-69 
jn the desei t portion of the Thar and 


Paikar distiict, 255, diought of 
1898-1899, 255-256 , lelief expendituie 
in 1899-1900, 256, statistics, 256, 
expendituie in the Kaiachi distiict 
duiingr the yeais 1896-97 to 1901-02, 
257, distiess due to failuie of lain in 
1891-92 and 1895-96, and to desti uc- 
tion of hai vest by locusts in 1860-61 
and 1877-78, 257, ti editions of famines 
befoie the Biitish conquest, 257 

Fateh Ali Khan, Talpui defeats Abdul 
Nabi, Kalhoia, at Halani (A D, 1783), 
IS appointed lulei of Sind by Taimiu 
Shah (A D 1783), 115, Mir Sohiab 
Khan asserts his indepenendence at 
Khan pur, Afghans invade Sind 
tieaty of Shikaipui (A D 1792), 117, 
Fateh All Khan leceives afiesh sanad 
and IS installed at Hydeiabad, shaies 
the lule of Sind with his thiee 
biotheis, Gulam Ah, Kaiam All and 
Muiad All, death of Fateh Ah 
Khan (AD 1802), 118 

F<atehgai h ancient foi t in the Thai and 
Paikar distiict, captuied by the 
Talpui 8 (AD 1813), 118 

Fateh Khan cousin of Mii Bijai son 
of Mu Bahiam, deposes Sarafi<az 
Khan, Talpui , and places Gul&mNabi 
son of Nui Mahammad, Talpui, on 
the gddi, 113, is muidered by Abdul 
Nabi, Kalhoi5, (A D. 1783) 115 

Faiah {Nannothops titchieana) wild 
palm, its uses, 33 

Feiishta histonan, lefeience to, 93. 

Feioz Taghlak Muhammadan Empei or 
visits Sind, 97, invades Sind to 
punish the Sammas, 98, 488 

Femes powei of establishing and 
closing femes, fixing fares and autho- 
iising exemption undei Bombay Act 
II of 1868, 343 , leasing of femes and 
disposal of the pioceeds fiom leases, 
343-344, steam femes at Sukkui 
Kotii, and Saidpui -Tanka, boat fel- 
lies, 344, 

Festivals Musalman festivals Muhar- 
lam, 204, AsEura, 205, Babah Wa- 
fat or Id-i-Maulud, 205 , Shab-i-barat, 

205 , Ramzan, 205 , Baku Id, 205 , 
Hindu festivals Cheticband, 206 , 

'■'^^Ram ISTavmi, 206, Ffaiali Puniima, 

206, Gokal Ashtami, 206, Ganesh 
C hatuithi, 206 , Dasalii’a, 207 , Diwah, 

207 , Makai Sankrant, 207 , ^VTaha 
Shninti, 207, Hob 208, Thadri, 208 

Fibres mateiials foi mats and baskets, 

32 33 

FifJ’ Lt, J G, channel connecting 

Indus with Eastern planned 
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and cairied out by, 259, leport on 
Smd canals, 259 , on types of iniga- 
tion, 2(30-261, scheme foi lemodelhng 
canal system in Sind and foi foui 
mam canals, 262 

Figs gaiden fiuit, 36, how pown, 
fiuit beaiing age and season, 239 

Finches Fesei t finch (Fi ytia ospizu 
githaginea), 55 

Fishes marine fishes, 61, 64-6 , piaivns, 
67, fiesh Tvatei fishes, 74-75, fishes 
in hill-streams, 77 

Fishei, Capt piesentat the battle of 
Dabo, 133 

Fisheiies Sea fishei les bistoiy of, 61-2 , 
fish cm mg mdustiy, 62 3 , expoits of 
salted fish, 63 , methods of fish cuimg, 
66-7, curing of shaik-fins and fish- 
maws foi expoit and manufactiue of 
fisli-oil, 67, methods of fishing, 68-9 
Fresh-ioatei fisheiies inotoction of, 
faimmg of the light to fish in the 
Indus, canals and dhands, 71-2 , hinds 
of flesh watei fishes m Sind, 72, the 
pala {Glupea ihsha) and pala fishing, 
73, the dambhio (Labco lohiia), 74, 
cat-fishes and siliiiidie, 74, fishei y 
faimeis’ contiacts with fisheimen, 75, 
methods of fishing, 75 6 

Fisheimen mateiial condition of fish- 
eimen in 1875 as lepoi ted by Di Day, 
distinctive sections of fisheimen, local 
customs, the numbei of fishing boats 
in the Kaiachi distiict, 63-64 

Fitzgeiald, Lt present at the battle of 
Miani, 131 

Floods feitility of Sind dependent on 

'^oods, 5 , chaiactei of foitiiei uncon- 
ti oiled inundations, 5-6, in tbelJpppi 
Smd Fiontiei distiict m 1874-5 271, 
in the Westein Nai a canals distiict 
m 1892, 291, m the Hydeiabad dis- 
tiict m 1906, 316 

Florican 57 

Flying foxes [Ptei opus medius) 50 

^^6es, shiubs, grasses used as 
fodder foi camel and goats 38, 46 

agiai lan classes, 199, in 
the Indus Delta, 199 , m the Laikana, 
Smd distijets, 199, 
M^banas, 199, of the Jats 
^d Ualiichis of Kohistau, 199, of 

19<r200 ^I^&almans geneially, 

Fold, Oapt St Olaii deputy Oollectoi 
m tlm Larkana distiict, constiucted 
the Foidwah, 283 

Foidwdh a canal m the Ghai canals 

St Oldir 

Jtoid, 283 


Forests* history of forests and of the 
Foiest Depaitraent in Smd, 41, ad- 
nimistiation of FoiestDepaitment,42 , 
woikmg plans loi consul ration and 
piotecbion of foiests 42-43, exploita- 
tion of foiest mateiials,44, foiestpio- 
ducts, 44-46, causes of injuiy to 
foiests, 47 , annu.il out! uni in timber 
and fuel, 47, foiest levenuo and e\- 
penditiiie, 47-8, foiest settlement of 
Smd, 48 

Foxes Indian fox {Vulpcs bcuqalcnsis) 
and desei b fox ( V leucopus) 50 
Fieio, H B (Sii Baitle) Commissioner 
m Smd (1S50-9J , impioves the poi t of 
Kai.iclii, 146-147, pioiects lailw.iy 
fiom Kaiachi to Kotii, 147, 356, 
impioves means of cominimication, 

147, intioduces the use of postage 
stamps m Smd, 147-148, makes 
Sindhi the ofiici.il l.ingagne of Smd 

148, 474 , fii st Govei nment English 
school founded nndei the auspices of, 
— 148, sends tioops fiom Smd to 
Multan to assist m the suppiession 
of tlie Ind'.m Miitin}’^, 149 , siippiesses 
outbieaks m ICai.iclu and Shikupui 
149-150 oiganises a system of village 
police, 455, .ippomted to a seat on 
the Viceioy’s Council, 151 

Fieie BTall .at Kaiachi 151 
Flint cnitiiation in g.iidens, 36, wild 
fi lilt, 37 >pi mcipal fruit m.iugo, 238, 
fig, 239, pomegiaiiate, 239, apple, 
239, peach, 239, guava, 239, giape, 
239 plantain, 240 , p.apai, 240 
Fuleli can.il in the FuJeli canals dis- 
tuct, lustoiy 312, descuption, 312- 
313, bi.inches, 313, cultivation, 
levenue .aid cost of clear .nice, 314 
FulJei’s eaith wheie found, sold 
imdei the name of niei, SO, leveuue 
denv'ed fiom the sale of the pnvilege 
of excavMtmg fullei's eaith, 81 
Fulton, B M , 475 

Gap band iivei embankment m tbe 
Westein No a canals distiict, 291 
Gaiang wab can.il in tbe Sbikaipur 
canals distiict, 280 
Gardens f i uit cultiv ation in, 36, 288 
Gazelle “ chinkai as ” 51-2 
GreA'5n (coi dia imjxa) 32 
Geese 58, 

Geology pi mcipal featuies of geologi- 
cal mtei est, lb, 17 , nummulitic lime- 
stone of the Kbnthai gioup oi the 
Lutetian age, 17, 18 , luteicalations of 
calcaieoiis shales oi clays, 18, 19 
Smd teitiaries maime beds of tbe 
Uppei Oietaoeous age, containing 
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Hippinii^s nnd cardita Beaumouti i G1 
beds, 19, 20, Deccan Tiap, 20, atiati- 
giapicalbieak between Deccan Tiap | 
and Ranikot pioup and lowei shata 
of the Eanikot "lonp, 20, ni3pe» 

11 vinkot stiata, 21, bieak betw^een 
Kanikok nndlOnitliai gionp'; 21,22, 
gpolotrieal nonienelaiiue , Oligocene I 
o) Kail aioiip Ga.i limestone beds. 

22 Kai I s.iiuKtono , fos<;il icmains in 
calc neons beds m nppei .and lowei 
poi lions of (ho N.ui gioiip, 22, 
i\I:inehai irioup ov Miocene 21,22, 
Aiavalli gionp in Kaiig.u Paikai, 

21 21, (aide ol geological foi Illations, 

G*'i)i g<‘, Capi nil picsenfcat tlic battle 
of Dabo IT, 

Gbailn Khan, IVaflcio chief of the ( 
Cl) india tnbf». ]7<i 

Gballiin Jlind inci embankment in < 
(he rul'di t'.nials dislnct 111.") 

Ghilvi ( inal in the Cential deiabad < 

(' U) ‘Is dlstlK't, "10 

Gh'iu'i Ahbilmi band inei embank- ' 
wilt in the t ‘cut 1 al 11} dot Mud Canals 

disliKt Ull 

Ghai biinK inci emhankmenls lu tue 
• ill 11 C iirils disti ict, 29i , - , , 

Gh'u c Ml il in the Gh n oii 

de-eiiption and hninches, 
cnlun ible lu t commanded nnd a\er- 
age cult nation, 281-, dischaigcs and 

hn ineial le^nlts, 28.j 

Gbaiiw ih hianch of the Glui canal, -84 
G haul Ml! ige in the Kai achi d>sti ict, 
foimei .lulletof theJndus .it ,ll,XuU 
GhiioM.hmudo canal mihe Contial 
Hvdorabid Canals distiict. ^esciip- 

tion (loo, cnltn.ition.icvemic and cost, 

of cleaiaiue. dO'igJlO » •, q-. 

Gh n.m-ud dm empoioi of India, , o 
Gh'/iB.-g.Mii^a Co\e'f‘ ’ 

Pehwan and pait of Multan, lOo 

GhotU Ciwm'm the Sukkui d.stiict, 
biass woik nidnstiy of 1 . ] 

Ghnlam Ah.Talpm shaies thendc ot 

bind at T-r)de,ab)d ^yth ^ ® 

3- .iteh A h Kh in , entci s into ti eaty 

V. ith of the Bnglmh P’ 
e^ elusion of the Fi ench f i o 
tiie despatch of vakils ii +1, f a T) 
aiunr>iW)d, 120 ,lusdeatb(A D 

ClnT.nHLm,Malc cluo£o«he«s, 

Gu?fm mu. 

M uliamm.id , succeeds ba alia 

in, IS defeated and killed by 
Bijiiij 11^ 


Ghulam Shah, Kalhoili* son of Nui 
Muhammad Kalhora , elected lulei , 
takes flight on the appointment by 
Abmed Shah Abadali of Atm Khan 
as lalei , i etui ns ^:o Smd and is ack- 
nowdedged by Abmed Shah wbo con- 
feis on him the title oi Shah Waidi 
Khan (A D 1762), makes a solid 
kingdom of Sind and extends its 
Bontbein fiontiei to the sea boaid, 
iinades Outch (A D 1762), 112, in- 
vites the East India Company to 
establish a factoiy ^ Tatta and 
Anianga Baiidai (A D 1758h ^13, 
119, lemoves Ins capital fioin 
kb d to KTeuinkot and b^iMs a foit 
w'hicli he calls Hy del abkd (A.D libh), 

Ins death, 113 . . 

Ghnlam Shah, Malk chief of the 

Kai in ati tube, 171 

Gidu Bandai Band iivei embankment 
in the Fuleh Cana's disti ict 315 
Gidumal Dnvan of Kdi Muhammad, 

Kalboia, 111-112 i f,, to 

Giles, E appointed on speci vl duty to 
lepoit on condition ot education in 

Smd (188C, Q Tid neflO- 

Giles, E CommisBionei in bind tiyw 

Giles caip?fc f^vctoiy at 
Gnits Beisian wild goat ( oap"* « 
aenaquii,) oi Sind Ib^x (Gad) found on 
the Kbiithai lange, 51, the common 
goat ot Smd, 254 „ 

Goldsmid, Captain .no 

English school m f oidei 

’ GosMns a xeligious 
l 183, then numbeis, 183, admissio 

nito the 01 del , 183 f ot 

i then lehgion, food, duss and mode 

disposing of their dead 184- 

Gouids cultivation oi— 3^ 
i, Giani (Cicei food foi hoises. 

^ ir aorelge cultfvated, 36 , cultivated 

pleiapeand3dmba.237,seedie(iuired 

i Gmpef wheie S 

fe ?w\nonly"rnd ’ sncoessfuHy giowii. 

;d 239-240 

Giasshoppeis 246 57 

“ sWebofSmdu, 

ts, 5 

Giouse 56 of’ wow giown^ 

Guava a gaiden ^ ’ ^^39 f f^uit 

" , 239, fimt bearing age, ’ 

111 season, 239 ■nj.piili and Gums 
Gugui , see undei myu 
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AXI 

Gulabdafii a Hindu sect o£ lecent 
ongm, 167 ' 

Gulls 57 

Gum Ai'abic (Jcacia Senegal) obtained 
fiom babul, 34, tiue gum aiabic 
wheie found, 45 . 

Gum town m the Hjdeiabad disti ict , 
glazed potteiy industry of—, 399 
Guzeiat see under Histoiy, 100, 101, 
102, 138 , Dheds, 183 , Kohs, 185 
Gypsum 81, 399 

K 

Habb 1,3 

Haidaii oi Mutm a eieelc m the Indus 
Delta, 15 

Haig R M descnption of the Indus 
delta count! y, 14, of the land tenures 
pi evading in Sind quoted, 409-412 
Hajams oi Hbai is oi the barhei caste , 
their numbei, 184, occupation and 
social 1 elations, 184 

Hnjipui Bund iivei embanlcraent in 
the Fuleli Canals distiict, 315-316 
Hala town in the Hydeiabad distnct, 
loads, 343, cotton weaving industry, 
390, chief seat of the glazed pottery 
industiyin Sind, 399, sub-iad, 457, 
tombs, 506 

Hala mountains the Khiithai Range, 2 
See under Him that 
HaU work 397-398 

Halani battle of — 115 , i oads, 343, 
Hindu fail, 506 

(Lepus dayanus) 51. 

Hanali oi Ohibhar (Cynodon dactylon) 
a foddei glass, 38 

Haiib tenant farmers, piodiice rents 
329 330, aveiage eaimngs 333-334, 
material condition 335 
Haiold Lieut employed in opeiations 
against Hm outlaws, 447 
Hashim peak of the Khiithai Range, 
22 

Hcissanali canal in the Fuleli Canals 
district, 314 

Havelock W H Commissioner in Sind 
{1867-1868), 151 

Haz^i Khan chief of the Khosas, 171 
He.ilth iital statistics 486-4S9,p?znct- 
pal diseases , ieve\ , 489, plague, 48^- 
492, (holeia 492, small pox, bowel 
complaints, diseases of the lespiiatoiy 
system and injuries, 493 
Hecquet MSN engineei m chaige 
of the construction of the Lansdowne 
bi idge, 350 

Ileddle Assistant Smgeon, lepoit on 
the Iiidps, 15-16, " 


Hedgehogs three species (Eiinaceus 
collai IS, jerdom and pictus), 50 

Hemp, Bhang (Canabis Saliva) culti- 
vation, 38 

Hemp, Bombay (Crotalaiia jnncea), 
33, grown in juaii oi bajii fields foi 
cultivatois, 235, lopes made fiom 
fibre, 235 

Hides barks used foi tanning bides, 
33, imports and exports, 380-381, 
tiade in — 383-384 See also under 
Tanning 

Hills Khiithai and Laki range, 2, 
Rohii hills, 3 

Hinduism its pantheistic and animistic- 
woiship, 162-163, its two main divi- 
sions, woishipof Yishnu and Shiva, 
163, sub-divisions of Vishnavas, 163, 
VallabhachfiriB oi followeis of Yal- 
labha Swami (ciica 1320 AD), 163 , 
then form of Yisbnu-woisbip, 163, 
Ramanandis, followeis of Ramanand 
a lefoimei in tbe 14th centniy, 163, 
Rama -woi ship, 163 , Swami Nailvyans, 

163, Knshna-woi ship, 163, Shiva - 
worship, 163-4, Shaktas, 164, lehgi' 
ous piactices of Shaktas, 164, esotmic 
worship of Shtkti, 164, mass of the 
people of Sind Nanakshahis, 164, 
Sikhism founded by GniuNanakshah, 

164, its teaching, 165, leligion of 
the Lohauds, the mass of the Sind 
population, a mixtui e of Sikhism and 
Hinduism, 165, then i el igious piac- 
tices, 165 , Lohanas though followeis 
of Guru Nauak not baptised into 
Sikh communion 165, then obseiv- 
ance ofceitain Hindu leligious cus- 
toms, 165, stiictei followeis of Sikh- 
ism in Hydei abad (Smd) and Kai acbi, 

165, Da lya -pan this 01 iivei woiship- 
peis, 165-6, caste marks, 166, the 
Biahmo and Aiya Samaj, 167, tbe 
Eadha Swami and Gulobdesi sects, 
167 

Hindus population statistics 154 , chief 
Hindu castes, 155 , caste names, 180- 
181, language, 188-190, diess, 192, 
mode of life, 197, 199 , food, 199-200 , 
amusements, 201-202, festivals. 206- 
208, leligious rites, 213-215, hetio- 
thal and maiiiage 215-217, mono- 
gamy, 217, divorce 217, widow le-mai- 
1 idge, 217 , dcrith. 21 7 , ciemahon, 217- 
218, buiial of infants iindei 27 months 
of age, Sauyasis and out-casts, 218 , 
joint family system, 218 , supeiati- 
tions, 218 

Hindu dynasty foi five generation in 
Smd , extent of its dominion , Hindu 
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governors , Sahasi II, king cti Smd, 
bS , succeeded by Ohack (A D 631) 
who subdues Las Beyla, Aiab inva 
Sion lesisted by the Jats of Jhalawan 
Dabai, King of Smd, Aiab invasion 
undei Mubammad Kasim (A D 71]), 
^-90 , Jaisiya, son of Dahai, seizes 
Biahmanabad, defeated and slam by 
the Aiab goreinoi of Biahmanabad, 
yu-X 

Hindustani spoken m Smd, 190 
Hindu tubes and castes BauSgis, 181 
Banias, 181, Bhats, 181-182 , Bhatu s’ 
182, Bhils, 182, Biahmans, 182-183, 
Cbaians, 183 , Dheds, 183 , Gosains, 
183-181, Hajams, 184., Jatias, 181, 
Jogis, 181, Kbiti is, 181-185, Kii ais, 
185, Kolis, 185, Lohanas, 185-186, 
Menghwais,186, Ods, 186,Raiputs, 
186-187, Sihtas, 187, Saniasis, 187 , 
Shikaiis, 187-188, Sonais, 188 See 
also undei each of the above heads 
Hiial Canal in the Eastern Kaia 
Canals distiict, 326-327 
Hiraivah bianch of theC-hai Canal 283 
Histones Chachnama oi histoiy of the 
Aiab conquest of Smd, 482, Taiikh-i- 
hlaasumi, a histoiy of Smd fioin the 
Aiab conquest to A D 1600, by Mn 
Muhammad Maasumi , T a 1 1 k h - 1 - 
T.Ahiii, history of the peiiod fiom the, 
use of the Sumras to the death of 
Gazm Beg Taikhim, 482, Beg-lai* 
nama, a couit histoiy iviitten 
about A D 1621, Taikhan-namn, a 
history of the Taikhans and Aighuns 
by Say ad Jamal Sbiiazi, Tuhfat-ul- 
Kiiam, a histoiy of Smd up to the 
expulsion of the Kalhoias, Eateh- 
nama, a metiical histoiy of the begm- 
mng of Talpui lule, 483 
Histoiy of Sind Aiyan dynasty in the 
12th and 13th centuiy B C, Smd 
annexed by Daiius (515 B. C), 85, 
Alexandei, the Gieat invades Smd 
(326 B 0), 85, Seleuous Hicatoi 
tiansfeis Smd to Chandiagupta, 86, 
Smd under the Bactiian kings, 86, 
Smd a Scythian piovmce, 87 , geneial 
view of movements pi ecedmg the Ai ab 
conquest, 87-8, Hindu dynasty m 
,Sind, 88, Aiab invasion (A D 711), 
89, Aiab goveinois in Smd aftei 
death of Muhammad Kasim, 90, m- 
vasion of India by Mahmud of Gazni 
,(1026 A D) and conquest of Smd, 
Smd apait of the Mahomedan em- 
ipiie 91-2, invasion of Smd by 
ihe Moghuls, i e-conquest of Smd. by 
Eltamish (A. D. 1235), 93, invasion 
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by Mughals (A D 1245) , sepai ation 
of Smd fiom Multan, Kauat Khan 
appointed Goveinoi ot Smd 94, mle 
of the Sumias (A D 1321-1351), 95-7 , 
of the Summas (A D 1351-1524) 97- 
100, of tlie Aighuns (A D 1521- 
1554), 100-103, of the Taikbans (A D 
1554-1612), 103-106 , sack of Tatta by 
the Poituguese (A D 1555), 104-5, 
lesumption of Smd by Akhai (A D 
1592) 105, impeiial governors of Smd 
(A D 1612-1739), 106, the Baud- 
potias, 107-8, use of the Kalhoias 
(A D 1701), 108-9, invasion by Kadii 
Shah (A D 1739), 110 , expulsion of 
the Baudpotias (A D 1747), 110-111 , 
the lule of the Kalhoias (A D 1701- 
1783) 111-117, of the Talpuis (A I) 
1783-1843), 117-139, the beginning of 
Biitish inteicomse with Smd, 119-121 , 
eutiy of Butish tioops into Smd, 121-2, 
occupation of K.iiachi treaty ot A D 
1839, passage of Butish tioops nndei 
Su John Keane up the Indus, 124 , 
Sii Chailes Napiei in Smd (A D 
1842), 125 , attack on the Residency at 
Hydeiabad, 128, battle of Miani and 
the annexation of Smd, 129-3 31 , battle 
of Dabo, 132-134, T^Ipui uile, 234-139, 
admimstt ation of Smd undei Su 
Cbailes Kapiei, 139-145, nndei the 
Ooramissioneis-m-Smd, 145-153, visit 
of their Royal Highnesses the Pi nice 
andPiincess of Walesto Kaiachi, 153 
Hmen Tsiang Chinese pilgum m India, 
88 


Hookei, Sir Joseph 30, 33 
Hoises foimeitiade m hoi ses between 
Smd, Baluchistan and Khoi ass an, 
251, the Smdlu hoise, 251-252, mea- 
snies adopted foi the inipiovement of 
the bleed, 252 
Hoi se-sbows 252-253 
Hospitals 495 , in the Khairpui State, 


A lefeience to the 


519 

Houbai a 57 

Hughes-Bullei , 

Baluchis, 172 

Hughes-BiiUei, B refeience to the 
Biahuis, 173 

Humayun Mahomedan empeioi , ai- 
uves at Rohu aftei defeat at Kanauj 
(A D 1540), 101, attempts to seize 
Sehwan, goes to Ra 3 a Maldeo of 
Jodhpur but learning of a pmt ^ 
entiap bim retiuns ^md, Akbar 
bom at TJmeikot (A D lo42) 10-, 
lemoves to Junpur, is assisted by 
Mnza Sbab Hussein to go to Ean- 


dhai, 103. 
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Hume, A 0 antlioi of “Stiay 
Featlieiti” quoted, 53, 432-433 

Huis 01 Luis a nmou among the fol- 
Joweis of the Pn of Kingn, histoiy 
of the Pus of Kiugn, 444-445 , Huis 
oiganized by Wauam into a fan itical 
sect, 445, the outlaws of the M.ilci- 
dhand, 445-446, measuies adopted 
foi their captuie, 446-447, ine.isuies 
loi the BUiveillance of the 
Hui s, 447 

Hutt, Oaptam piesent at the battle of 
Dabo, 133 

Hayat Khrin, Wadeio a chief of the 
Jamahs, 171 

Hydeiibnd situation, 2, geology, 16, 
17, 19, 28, 29, botany, 39-40, wild 
animals, 52, buds, 58, mincials, 77, 
80, 81 , histoiy, 88, 113, 114, 116, 118- 
122, 124, 12b, 128, 129, 131-134, 137, 
1.39, 141, 143, 149, population, 154, 
Sikhism, 165, theSamajs, 167, JHias, 
184, language, 189, dwellings, 192, 
Hindu customs, 216, soil, 223, fiuits, 
238-239, caits, 248, iiiigation, 262, 
312-313, 315, 317, loads, 342-343, 
lailways, 344 34.5, 347, 349, 351, 352, 
353, post and telegiaph, 360-361, 
tiade, 383, industiies, 390, 392, 395-6, 
400, countiy spiiits, 421, salt, 431, 
Cl iminal justice, 443, legistiatiou 
451, police, 452, 454, jails, 456-7, 
Boaid of Oonseivancy, 465, munici- 
pality, 242, 466, 468, 470 , cantonment, 
471, schools, 474, 475, 478-479, diseases, 
490-3 , vaccination, 494 , civil hos- 
pitals, 495, veteiinary dispeusaiy, 
495, military foices, 503-504 

Hydeiabad distuct eaithquakes, 6 , 
snakes, 61, mineial pioducts, 78, 83, 
histoiy, 113, 115, 138, 141, 150, popu- 
lation, 154-155, migiation, 156, Musal- 
man tubes and castes, 170, 171, 177, 
Hindu tubes and castes, 184, 185, 188 , 
language, 189-190, ai able land, 220, 
puncipal Clops, 226,227, methods of 
cultivation, 230-233, 235, live stock 
and cattle, 249, camels, 250, luiga- 
tion 302-316 319, 320, lents, 329-330, 
puces, 331-332 , mateiial condition, 
post and telegiaph, 
qqi"^qqi’ industiies, 389, 

o9i, 394, 397 , Cl op experiments, 408, 
lapo, 413 , alienations, 416 , f oi eign 
hquois, 422, salt, 432, 434-436 , crimi- 
nal justice, 442, Huis, 446, civil 
justice 449, police, 452, 454, educa- 
tion, 473 , vital statistics, 487-8 dis- 
^99-493 foimationof the dis- 
tiict, 496, terntoiial changes, 497-8 , 


revenue sub-divisions, 500 , places of 
inteiest, 506 

Hyama {IIy,enu striata) 49 

I 

Ibex Smd Ibex oi Persian ivild goat 
(C /p} a wgaqi us). 51 

Imamgaib foiticss in the Khaiipiu 
State, 128 

Iramigiation. 156, 256-257 

Income-tax . administi .ition of income- 
tax icicnue, 420 

Indebtedness of the cultivating classes, 
335, 514, pi.ictice of vamnid.iis to 
suppoi Lcultnatoisdiumutl e woikmg 
season, 335, feudal and patu.iichal 
chaiactoi of /amind.ns undei pie- 
Bi itish lule, 336 , custom of lapo, 336 , 
412-414, expiopii.ition of zammdars, 

336- 337 , pi incipal c mscs of indebted- 
ness of z.unindais, 337, Bncnmbeied 
BsLites Acts oi 1876, 1881 .nnd 1896, 

337- 338 , eifeet of Loans and Belief 
Acts on condition of vamindai s, 3.39 , 

Indli.irs a Miis.ilinan tube in the 
Ghotki Sulvkui and Slukaipui 
t.ilnk.is, 174 

Indian Telegiaph depaitment 363 

Indigo cnltiv.ition of — 33-31 , pi epara- 
tion of thegiound .ind sowing, 234, 
11 ligation, needing haiiesting, yield 
of dye pel acie, and method of ex- 
ti acting dye, 235, expoits 380,381, 
383 

Indo-Buiopcan Telegiaph Department 
histoi-y, 364 , cable connections, 364 , 
clnaiges foi messages, 364, statistics 
of tialEc, 364, land lines, 365, ad- 
niinisti ation and staff, 365, cable 
ship ‘ Patuck Stewait,” 365 

Indus dcscuption of the valley of the 
Indus, 1, iivei. 3, chaiacteustics and 
le.iso^ns for changes in bed, 9-10, 
eiosion of batiks, 15-16, silt, 10, 
quality of water, 11 , velocities, 11 , 
volume of watei, 12 , height of Indus 
on ceitain dates dining ten ye.ais 
ending 1904, 13, embankments, 13, 
Indus delta, 14-16 , canals from the 
Indus, 264-328, navigation, 353-354, 
Indus Steam Flotilla, 354 , Indus 
boats 354-356, conseivancy, 356-359, 
pilot sei vice and beacons on mouths 
of the Indus, 359-360 
Othei lefeiences — ^Alexandei the 
Gieat sails down the — 85, tieaty with 
the Mils of Sind foi opening up the 
Indus to tiade (A D 1832) , treaty for 
modifying liver dues on the — (A. D- 
1834 ), 121 . 
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Cionseirancj' Listoiy, 35G-357, 
ludus Consei\'.iiic7 clep.ii fcmeut, 357, 
absoibed in tbe Indus Rivei Com- 
357 , logishation of boats 
b3’t be Oonsciiancy depai tin exit, 358 
QQQ^oo?f industues m Sind, 

ooo-3bJ, lactones logisteicd iindei 
the Factoiies Act, 3S9, steam floiii 
mills, ice factones, iice-husking and 
sodanatei inachiiies, sugai-cane and 
od pies^es, 3S9, slioe-iiialving, 389- 
^oA ’ 390 , cotton weaving, 

390, woollen textiles, mgs and cai- 
pets, 391-393, silk-weaiing 393 391, 
dyeing. 391 395, boat-binlding, 395- 
<>9fi, embioidei^, 396-397, lacqiiei- 
^'aie 397-308, gla/ed potteiy, 398- 
399 stucco woik 399-100, enamelled 
metal, I'lQ , i\oiy caning, 400 , biass 
woik, 100, otliei coninion indiistiie-', 
39), “Sind-woik” mei chants, 395, 
woikcis in embioideiy in gold and 
Rilvci upon silk cloth and lehet, 395- 
390 , ml lid gold and sihei wxue, 396 , 
m the Khan pin State 515 
Indus Rtioi Comniission its constitu- 
tion and duties 357-359 
Indus Steam Flotilla 311, 352, the 
111 si ste.uneAS on the Indus, 354, 
foitnightly mail sen ice between 
ICaiacln and Multan est ihlislied, (A 
D. 1852) 351 , llotilla oigamzed to co- 
opei.itc with the Raihvay, (A D 1859), 
351, flotilla amalgamated wntli tbe 
Hulw ly ^A D 1870) 354 
Inhi unties statistics, 157, 158, insan- 
ity 158, deaf mutes, 158, lepiosy, 
3 58, decrease in — between, 1881 and 
1891 , 159 

Inman, Ml a coal expeit, SO 
Inoculation foi plague 494-195 
In‘-iimty statistics, 157, causes of — 

lot 

In\ estnient in agi icultui al land, 340 , 
m house piopeity, 340, in Govoin- 
ment sccuiitics, 310, m gold and 
silver oin.iments 340 
Imeraiity J D Oommissionei in Stnd, 
(1859-1 8G2), excavation of tbe Mith- 
lan Canal commenced, 151 , extension 
of local Self-Government and estab- 
lishment of the Indus Rivei Conseiv- 
anc}'' dcpai fcment 151, Kaiacln-Kotii 
Railway opened, 151 , Kaiacln Obam- 
bei of Commeice founded, 151 
lion iron oie found in the Kotii 
taluka, neai Band Yu a and Jeiiuok, 
81 

Iiiigation lefeience to img^' 

tion by ineH/Us of aitifical canals 


m the 8th centuiy, 258, Western 
Mara Canal desciibedby Captain A 
Buines in 1830, 258, additional tax 
levied by the Miis on lands wateied 
iiom state canals, 258, canal depait- 
ment 01 ganized by Sii Ohailes Rapiei, 
259, le-oiganized by Mi H Pieie, 
259, Began canal excavated and 
scheme foi Deseit canal pi epaied hy 
Geu John Jacob, 259, channel connect- 
ing the Indus with the Eastern Naia 
planned and earned outbyLt J G 
Fife, R E , 259 , Lt Fife’s i epoi t on 
Sind canals, 259 , on types of miga- 
tiou, 260-261 , scheme foi lemodelling 
canal system, 262, foi foiii mam 
canals, 262 

AAmtmsti aiion andwoilang of canals 
ten canal disbncts, 263, duties of 
canal officeis, 263, lelations of tbe 
luigation to tbe Land Revenue 
depai tment, 263, system of gi anting 
lands iiiigated flora canals, 263, con- 
tiol 01 ei the distnbiition of canal 
wratei, 263 , wateicomses, 263 , sluices, 
264, chaige foi canal watei, 264, 
system of field migation, 264, w^ells, 
264 

Canal lets Began canals 264-271, 
Shikaipui canals, 272-281, Gliai 
canals 281-285, WesteinRai a canals, 
285-291, ICaiacbi canals, 291-302, 
Noitbein Hydeiabad canals, 302-307 , 
Cential Hydeiabad canals, 307-311, 
Fuleli canals, 311-314, Jamrao canal, 
316-322, Eastern Raia canals, 322, 
328, Mmoi iivev canals, 314-316 See 
also under Canals Canals m tbe 
Kbaiipui State, 514 515 

Iskandab see (Jcb 

Islam cieed, 159, practices enjoined 
upon Mnsalmans, 159, devotion of 
Musalmans topiis and sayach, 159, 
scliisms of tbe seventh centuiy, 159- 
160, sects, 160-162, influence of 
Hinduism, 161-162 , effect of animism 
on Islam, 219 See Muhammadanism 

Islamkot ancient fbit m tbe Thai and 
Paikai distnct captuied by tbe Tal- 
puis (A D 1813), 118 

Ivory eai vin g dec ay m the ivoi y ca i v- 
mg mdustiy m Hydeiabad, 400 


J 


49, 246 

present at tbe battle 


i,ckal(C aw pus) 
tekson, Captain 

ofDabo, 133 ^ 

icob, H P Educational Inspectoi m 

Sind, 475. 
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ascetic 01 der of mendicants, 
tlieii occupation, diess, food, 

disposing of then 
dead, 184, tlieii numbeis, 184 

Jokhi.is a Muaalman tube of E^iput 
oiigm 175, use of tlie tube nudex 
J'm Bijai Khan, 175, ught of the 
d'ms nud i pie-Biitish luleto levy 
customs dues, 175 , then chief, Mutad 
All of Main, 175 

Jowa i ee 01 Jtiai i ( d nd't ojjogon soi glium) 
aiea cultn ated, 35 , pnncipal food of 
the woikiiig classes, 226, distiicts 
in which mostly qiown, 226, piepaia- 
tion of the field, 231, sowing 231, 
seed leqinied pei acie, 231 , suboidi- 
nate ciops sown with jowaiee, 231, 
tiansplantation, 231 , leaping and 
thieshmg, 231, Icaibi, 231, giown as 
foddei in the adhawa season oi hot 
'weatbei* mouths between the legulai 
i.ibi and khaiif ciops, 231, oiit-tmn, 
232, cn)iu\ition 021 land ix ligated 
fiom hill toiieuts, 232, ci op-pests 
and diseases ham, 243, lhas, 243, 
angai i, 243 

Joynei, E B E\ecutue Engineei, 
262, 317 

Judicial Commissioner of Sind oiigm 
of the appointment of — 440, leconsti- 
tution and poweis of the couit of — 
440-441 

Jmigsh'ihi nummulitic limestone hills 
17, 29 

Justice lustoiy of the administiation 
of cummal 3ustice, 339-440, constitu- 
tion and poweis of the couit of the 
Judicial Commissioiiei of Sind, 440- 

441, poweis of infeiioi ciiminal 
couits, 441-442, Public Prosecutois, 

442, machmeiy foi admmsti ation of 
ciiminal justice in distiicts, 442, 
appeals, 442, Sind Eiontiei Eegula- 
tion, 1892, 442-443, 450, woikof eiimi- 
nal couits, 443, ciime in Sind, 443 444 , 
histoiy of adminsti ation of civil 
justice, 448, civil comts lu Sind and 
then poweis, 448-449, adraimsti ation 
of civil justice in the Thai & Paikai 
distiict, 449-450, woikof civil couits, 
450 

a 

Kacho soiliesultmgfiom xeeent inun- 
dation, 222 

Kdcbhi sandy poitionof teintoues ot 
the Khan of Kalat, 1 , Bugtis, 169 , 
Jats, 174 , nrigation, 265, 266 

Kadudad.Khan, Khan Bahadui • Wazii 

of the Khairpui State, 517. 
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Kakiala name of countiy west of 
Shahbandai, 86, Jtm of Kakiala, 106, 
111 , 112, 115 

Kalandau a cieekin the Indus delta, 
15 

Kalals an infeiioi Hindu caste, col- 
J^ctois of skins of goats and sheep, 
383 

Kalai soil impiegnated with salts, 223- 
224 

Kalat histoiy, 114, dogs, 203, luiga- 
hoii, 269,270, hade, 373 

Khan pm chief town in the Khan pur. 
State, population, 573, histoiy, 117, 
318, 121, 127, 510, loads, 515, dyeing 
and caipet manufactuie, 515, jails, 
518 , education, 518, 519 

Kalhoias bianch of the Daudpotias 
107, 175 , of mixed Arab descent, 108 , 
then leputation. foi sanctity and 
then mimbeis, 109, 175, Adam Shah, 
Kalhoia (16th centniy), 109, Shahal 
Muhammad, giandson of Adam Shah, 
109, Mian Din Muhammad, 
fifth in descent fiom Adam Shah, 
earned away a piisonei by Pimce 
Moiz-ud-din, 109, Tai Muhammad 
Khan, biothei of Dm Muhammad 
takes lefuge m Kalat, 109, defeats 
the Panwhais and takes Laikana 
a,nd othei towns, 109 , is appoint- 
ed Impel lal Goveinoi of Siwi, (Sibi) 
under the title of Khuda-Tai-Kban 
(A D FOI). 109, dies {A D 1718), 
109 , is succeeded by bis son Mian 
Eur Muhammad, 109, Kui Muhammad 
lefuses to make his submission to 
Nadir Shah, and letieats to Umeikot, 
IS taken piisonei and earned to 
Laikan», 110, piomises to pay tii- 
bute and is lestoied to the Govein- 
ment of Tatta, but Shikaipui is given 
to the Daudpotias and Siwi to an 
Afghan Chief, 110 , Daudpotias letuin 
to Shikai pin, murder of Sheikh Sadik, 
Nadu Shah’s agent at Bukkui, 110, 
Nadu Shah sends an army undei 
Tamasp, 110, the Daudpotias are 
defeated and then chief Sadik Mnh- 
ammad killed, 110 , Babawal Khan, 
eldest son of Sadik, escapes and 
builds the town of Bahawalpui and 
founds a kingdom, 111 , Ahmad Shah 
Abdah confei s title of Shah Nawaz on 
Nin Muhammad, 111, Nin Muhammad 
ti les to shake off his allegiance toAhmad 
Shah, 111, Ahmed imades Sind (A D 
1752 01 1754), 111, Nui Mahammad 
flees to Jesalmii wheie he dies (A 
D. 1755), 111 5 condition of lowei bind 
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undei Kur Muliammad, 111 , 

S Murad Tar Khau ^uoee^th 
tiie title of Sarboland KImu tat is 
deposed and Ghulam > ^-.n 

biothei IS elected 
Ahmad Shah appoints 

112, Ghulam Shah flees, 112, biit 
Atur Khan proving i ^c^nipetent, 
Ghnlam Shah i etui ns, 112 , is ac- 
hnoivledged by Ahmad Shah and is 
created a Shah Waidi Khan (A -D 
1762), 112, extends his lule soutn- 
wards and founds Shahbandai, 112, 
invades Ontch (A D ^62), 112, in- 
vites the East India Co , to estab- 
lish a factoiy at Tatta, 113 , i emoves 
his capital to Nei unhot (Hydeiabad) 

A D 1768, 113, wheie he builds a 
foit and dies (A I) 1772), 113, Sara- 
faz Khan succeeds Ghulam Shah 
with the title of Khuda Yai Khan, 

113, murdeis Mu Bahiam and his 
son Sobdai (A D 1774 oi 1775), H3, 
is in consequence compelled to flee, 

113, Mian Ghulam Kabi uncle of 
Saiafiaz, is put on the thione but is 
defeated and killed by Mu Bijai, son 
of Mu Bahiam, 114, Abdul Nabi, bio- 
thei of Ghulam Nabi, succeeds to the 
tuiban, 114, gets Mu Bioai tieachei- 
ouslv muideied, 114 , Abdul Kabi is 
expelled by Mu Abdullah, 114, Mii 
Abdulla defeats at Larkana Abdul 
Nabi who seeks aid fiom Kandahai, 

114, Afghan ai my invades Sind, sacks 
Sehwan and Khiidabad, penetiating 
as fai as Umeikot, 115, Abdul Kabi 
makes his peace with the Miis, 115 
treacheiously miiideis Mu Abdulla 
and Mu Eateh Khan, 115, Balucli 
army undei Mu Fateh All Khan 
defeats at Halani (A D 1783) Abdul 
Kabi who escapes to Jodhpur, 115, 
Mir Fateh Ali Khan, Talpui, suc- 
ceeds to the turban, 115 

Kalhoiaiule change m the centies of 
Goveinment fiom Tatta and Biiklnir 
to a centidl Goveinment at Hydei- 
abad, 115, independence of Hindu 
luler at XJmeikotand Kaki&la, Hindu 
independence stamped out, decline of 
Sehwan, Khndabad and Tatta and 
rise ot Laikana, 116 , tyiannicaltieat- 
ment of Hindus, 117 
Kalichbee Fiedunbeg, Muza tiansla- 
tor of the Ohaclinama and authoi of 
selections fiom the Tankh-i-Maa- 
sumi and the Tuhfat-ul-Kiiam, 482, 
4S5 

Kalii. canal in the Kaiachi Canals 
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distiict , histoiy, 297 , descuption, 298- 
299, aiea undei cultivation, leven 
and cost of maintenance, -99 
Kamo niangiove (Bhtnopho't a omici 

KandHifi lustoiical, ’ 

101,303, 106, 310, 112, 114, 115, 

117 , 119 , tiade, 393 
Kandi (P 7 0 sopis Sptciqeia) 3 i,ioiesii 
podvUusedfoifuel,44 5 
Kanh (l^acchaiinn ai tmdtnaccum) 
glass used foi malnug blinds, shades 

and huts 56 „ , o 

Knni a fungus that attacks ^uai i, -ao 
Kanishka mler of Scythian kingdom 
in noith-west India , Buddhist council 
held undei — , 88 

XeLiik !T7iUcumviilqaie) bee Wiieau 
Kanto' canal in the Kaiachi Canals 
distiict, liistoiy, descuption, aioa, 
undei cultivation, levenue and cost 
of maintenance, 301 

Kaiachi cyclones, 7 8 , building stone, 
23 , f 1 luti 36, 37, 238, 239 , wild beasts. 
49, 53 , bii ds, 53, 57, 59 , hsheiies and 
fishes, 61-65, 68-70, 73, histoi icaj, lefei - 
ences, 118 124, 126 , f?’ 

142, poit 146 , Kaiachi fail, 347 Tun- 
ity Obiiicb, 148 , mutiny of 1857, 14^ > 
Fieie Hall, 351, 

meice, 151, 386-7 , Meiewethei Towei 

and D J Smd College, 152 , visit of 
Then R H the Funce and Pimcess 

of Wales, 144, 153 , immigiation, 15b , 
Kboji sects, 161-162, 176 , Sikhs, 15 , 
Zoroastiians and Jews, Ibb, tbe 
Biahmo and Aija Sama], J- 
languages, 190, 

195, 196, Hindu festivals, 207 , Hmdii 
customs, 216, caits, 248, 
camels, 251, cattle, 253 Lt Fifes 
scheme foi a canal fiom the Indub to 
Kaiachi, 262, ciedit, 340, lail and 
sea communication, 341 , loads, oa-, 
343 , 1 ail ways, 344-346 , i ail way vvoiks, 
351 , lail-hoi-ne tiafiic, 352, 35§, Indus 
Flotilla, 354 , native ciaft tiaffio fiom 
Kaiachi to Keti Bandai and bn- 
ganda, 356, pilotage, 359, post and 
telegiaph, 360-3b5, telephone system, 
365: tiade, 365-385, industiies 389, 
392, 393, 395, Ceutial Stamp depot, 
420, sale of foieign liqnois, 4^^, 
opium, 426, Customs depaitment, 

428 , customs duty, 430-431 , salt, 432- 
434, admuiisbiatiou of justice, 440- 
414, 448-450 , cume, 444 , legisti ation, 
451, police, 452-454, jails, 456, 457, 
boaid of conseivancy, 465, 
pality, 466-471, cantonment, 471, 
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education, 473-474, schools and col- 
Jeges, AlQ-m, vital statistics, 486, 
489-493, vaccination, 
4Jo-495 , hospitals and dispensaiics, 
495 , administiation, 499, 501 , mihtdiy 
foices, 503 
Kai achi Bay SO 

Kaiachi distiict geology, 26 27 
botany 39, 45 , buds, 55, sea fishenes, 
l>4, inmeial pioducts 81, 82, histoiical, 
lefeiences, 112, 141, population, 154, 
niigiationand immigiation, 156, 487, 
lehgion 162 166, 167, Mnsahnan tubes 
and castes Bi abnis, 173 , Hindu tubes 
and castes Sahtas, 187 , occupation 
191 , aiable land, 220-221 , methods of 
cultivation, 230-232, 235 , cattle, 249 , 
camels 250, famine 256, iiiigation, 
290,291,302, lents, 330, prices, 331-2, 
laihvays, 346, post and telegiapb, 
360-361, industiies 389, 394, salt, 
432,431-436, ciinie, 444, police, 452, 
453, education, 472, 173, liteiacy, 
4-Sl, vital statistics, 488, diseases, 
490, 493, foiiiiation of tbe — , 496, 
teiiitoiial changes, 498, adrainistia- 
tion 499 , sub-divisions, 500 , places 
of intei est, 505 
Kai achi Salt Company 432 
Kaiamali, Talpiu biothei of Fateh Ah 
Khan, Talpm , sh.ues the lule of 
Bind with him, 1 IS, enteis into tiea- 
ties with the Biitish (A D 1809, 
1820), 120 

Kaiash {Pnspaluvi sanginnale) a fod- 
det grass, 38 

Kaimatis a Baltic h tiihe of Samm^ oi 
Sumia oiigm, 171, settled at Sikio, 
171 , then chief, Malk Ghiilam Shah, 
171 


Kaio Wah canal m the Westeiu Kara 
Canals disti ict, 290 

Kashiuor hand iivei emhaulcment in 
the Began Canals distiict, 271 
Kasimpui band iivei embanlcment in 
the bhikaipiii Canals distiict, 280 
Kaiiii wah canal in the ShiLaipiu 
Canals distiict, 277 

Keane, Sn John lands at Ghoiabaii 
(A D 1838). maiches thiough Sind, 
IS assisted by Seth Naomal and 
Hindus of Kaiachi, Tatta, Stikkur 
andShikaipui 124 t ;i 

Ketibandai customs poi t in the incins 
delta, 15, 63, 428 501 505 , sea tiafcc 
with Cutch and Zanzibai, 356, 
tiation of boats on the Indus, 35b, 
collection, of pilotage dues at , oov , 
native ciaft tiaffic and customs 

levenue? 371, 372, 430. 
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Khahai (Satvado7 vcisica). a plant 
used as foddei foi camel and goats, 
38, the mustai d tiee (>f Sciipture^ 46 
Khadias oi Eunuchs a distinct mendi- 
Cant ordei in Sind, lc5, then lelir^'ion 
and customs, 175-176 ° 

Khaeio (Aracia Senegal) used foi tan- 
ning and calico punting, S3 
Khaupui State histoiy, 510, homidai- 
les and aiea, 511 , desciiption 511 , cli- 
mate, 511-512 pioductions, 512, popu- 
lation, 512-513, agiicnltme, 513-514, 
economic condition 514, iiiiganon, 
514-515, communications 515, tiade 
and mannfactuies, 515-616, levenue, 
516, administiation and justice, 517, 
police, natne foices, ^nls, 518, educa- 
tion, 518-619 , health, 519 , hoi se and 
mule bleeding and coinage, 519 
Khan wah canal in the Fuleh Canals 
distiict, 3l4 

Khangui now Jacohabad, 143 
Khaiai a ineasnie equivalent to 29i 
bushels, English measnie, 388 
Khaiif cnhnating season ei^tending 
fiom June to Octobei, 224-225 
Khaiif ciops . lice 227-229, bajii, 229- 

231, juaii, 231-232, maize, 232, saon 
(a millet), 232, channia, (a pulse), 

232, se&ame, 232, cotton, 232-23-1 , 
indigo 234-235 , Bombay hemp, 235 , 
tobacco, 235-236 


Khas blight 243 

Khatiis 01 Khatis a caste of dyeis, 394 

Khip {Lepfadeyiia spaitiium) a shiub, 
its uses, 33 

Khipio Canal m tbe Eastern Kaia 
Canals distiict, 326 

Khiithai bills honndaiy of Sind, 1,2, 
geology, 17-19, 21-23, 26-9, botany, 
31, wild beasts, 49-51, buds, 56, 
mineial pioducts, 77-78, SI , popula- 
tion, 178 , 1 oads, 342 

Khitris a Hindu caste, then numbei s, 
184, composed of Amils who piefei 
Ksliatnya oi Vaishja lineage, 184, 
occupation, 185 

Khojas a Shia sect of Islam , Lohanas 
com eited to Islam by Pii Sadiudin, 
a missionaiyof the Nizaiian branch 
of Ismaili Shias (A D 1430), 161, 
Khojas of Sind supposed by Su R 
Bui ton to be descendants of lefugees 
fiom Peisia 161, then doctiines a 
compound of the teachings of Islam 
and Hinduism, 161, then heteiodovy, 
161, piesentlmam of 
Khojas, H H Aga Khun, 161, , 

secession of section called Pitais and 
then chief point of disagieementuith 
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{be majoiity oi Paujbliais, 161-2, 
customs outside tlie toi\ii of Kaiaclii, 
of intei maiiiago between the tuo sec- 
tions m Sind 162, 176 , Hindu customs 
connected witb biitb, death and mai- 
iiage of Pii-ais, 176, leligious piac- 
tices of Pu-ais and Panjfabais 176 
Khobis a Balucb ti ibe , bi ancb f tbe 
Einds, 171, then numbeis, 171 , le- 
cent bistoij , 171 , then chief Hazai 
Khan son of Eahim iChan, 151 
■R'lnidabTd ancient capital of Sind, 
abandoned by Gbulam Shah Kalhoia 
(A D 1768), 113 , Abdul Habi Kalhoia 
Clowned at — , 114, sacked by Afghan 
aimy uiidei Madad Khan, 115, de- 
cline of — ,116, tomb of Mil Pateh 
All Khan, Talpui , 506 
Kipling, Lockwood desciiption of the 
glazed potteiy of Multan, 398-399 
Kinyo a cateipillai that attacks the 
stalks of juaii 244 
Kii ingh {Seta'i la itabca) See Millet 
Kii'ais a Hindu caste in Thai and 
Paikai, 185 , then occupation and 
leligion, 185 

Kii-ai (Cax>paus aphylln) a timbei, 
32, 46 

Kohistan a sub-division of the Kotn 
taluka, hills, 2, cyclones, 7, wild 
beasts, 51, uiineialpioducts, 79 , food 
of the people in—, 199, industries, 
391, special revenue aiiangements, 
406, 407, SindPiontiei Regulations, 


KolabSinl canal in the 'WesteinKaia 
Canals distiict, 289-290 
Kolis a Hindu caste in the Hyderabad 
and Thai and Paikar districts, 185, 
oiigin, 185, endogamous, 185, oi'cu- 
pation, food and leligion, 185 
Koiai small Baluch tube, 1 72 
Koii a creek flowing into the Rann of 
Gutch, 45 

Kotii town in the Karachi dishict 
tbe ludus atp 9. 11, 11, 13, geology, 
lb, 21, building stone, 77, soil, 221 
Jes, 344 , 1 ail ways’ 
3M-345, 347, 348, 367 , Kotn bndge, 
351 , raiUay noiks , 352 , Indus Steam 
bjotilla, 3o4, Indus consenancy, 358- 
359 , post offices, 361 , bo t-building, 
39o , distillery 421, 423, plague 490 
Allalnakhio Sbali towu in tlie 
Karachi district, 505 

Km Dato bianch of the Ghai Canal, 
284 


Kuieshis aMusalman tube m Smd, 
1 1 6 , then numbei s, 176 , i eligion, 176 , 
pii-s, 176. ’ 


Kiitb-ud-din Mahomedan empeioi of 
Delhi, 92 


L 

Lac how produced, 38, seasons foi 
gatheiing souice of supply , how col- 
lected, leveiiue denied from — , 39- 
40 46 , uses, 39, 397 

Lacquei ait of lacqueiing wood in 
Sind, and piinicipal ai tides of lac- 
quei-waie, 397 , piincipal place wheie 
the ait is canned on, 397, lacquei - 
woik in the Technical Schools at 
Khaiipui and Kandiaio 397, process 
of lacqneiing desciibed, 3^7-398, 
lacquei -n ai e manufactuied at Khaii- 
pui, 516 

L^ diuii toiMi in the Karachi distiict, 
505 

Laghans a Baluch tube, bianch of 
ot the Rinds , then numbers, 171 , 
settled in tbe Hyderabad distnct, 171, 
Wall Miibammad Lagbaii, 171 

Lahoiibandai iiuned town in the 
Kaiachi distnct, 505 

Lai {Tamm IX ^ndtea) See undei 
Tamansk 

Lakhan Musalman tube of Hindu 
ongm in the Rohn dinsion, 176 

Lakhpat a tovsn on the Rann of Cutch, 
5, 112, roads, 342-343 

Laki tomi in the Kai achi distnct, 505 , 
loads, 342 

Laki lange a i,ange of hills in Smd, 
2, geological "featuies, 19, 20, 21, 27, 
29 

Lai Shahhaz Kalandaii popular name 
of Shekh Usman Maiwaudi, 94 

Land Revenue system of the Talpui 
luleis, 401-402, eaily system under 
British administi ation, 402-403, seven- 
yeai settlement introduced 403, 
“lough survey and settlement,” 
scheme foi the classification of soils, 
and formation of the Sind Survey and 
Settlement department, 403-404, divi- 
sion of the land according to oi deis of 
soil and facilities of iiiigation, 404- 
405, ‘diffused late” system of the 
original settlement 405, faihiie of 
scheme foi leasing wastelands onie- 
dneed lump assessment 405, charac- 
teristics of the le'^ision settlement^ 
405-406 , inti oduction of i ule i egai ding 
fallows, 406 , inigational settlement in- 
ti oduced, 406 , leading features of the 
settlement, 407 , lYillage Ofiiceis Act, 
1881, 407 , speciallandreyenue arrange- 
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A-?!.-!, 482, Elizabethan age of vei- 
naculai liteiatiue m Smu, 
Histoiy Ohachnama oi Listoiy ot 
the Aiab conquest of Sind, ■^^"9 
Tarikli-i-lTaisumi by Mir Muhammad 
Maasum, a histoiy of Sind fiom the 
Aiab conquest to A D 1600, Taiikh-i- 
Tahin, history of the penod fiom the 
use of the Sumias to the death of 
Ghazi Beg Taikhan 482, Beg-lai- 
nama, acouit histoiy Tviitten about 
A D 1621 , Taikhan-nama 01 histoiy 
of the Aiglmns and Tarkhans by 
Sayad Jamal Shimzi, Tuhfat-ul- 
Kiram, a histoiy of Smd upto the 
peiiod of the expulsion of the Kalhoi- 
as, Fateb-nama, a metiical history 
of the beginning of Talpnr lule, 483 
Poetiy the only poetiy that has sui- 
•Mved Sindhi compositions,^ 483, 
Eisilo of Sayad Abdul Kanm of 
Buhl and Shah-io-Risalo, of Sayad 
Abdul Latif, 484-485 lecent liteia- 
tui e, 485 

Lizaids 60 

Local Funds tavatiou foi local pui- 
poses pi 101 to 1863, 458, establish- 
ment of Local Funds, natuie and 
objects of the fund, 458-459 , Bombay 
Act I of 1884 and extension of local 
self-Goveinment, 459, constitutibn of 
distuct local boaids, 459, of taluka 
local boaids, 460, meetings and 
conduct of business, 460 , souices of 
lerenue, 460-461, objects of expendi- 
tuie, 461-462, supeivihion of woiks, 
462, elective fianchise, 462 , statistics 
of le venue and e\pendituie of local 
funds, 463 , of evpenditui e on i oads, 
464 , numbei of hospitals and dis- 
jiens.uies maintained fi om local funds, 
464 

Locusts (A Cl id'>U7n pei egi mum) 245 

Loh'mas a Hindu caste , then numbeis, 
185 , classed in census Repoit of 1901 
midei Vims, 185, Sind Lohmas 
mostly fiom the Punjab, 185, then 
aptitude foi business and education, 
185 , Lohan a officials oi Amils under 
the Kalhoi i and Talpui luleis now a 
hypeigamons sub-diMsion 185-186, 
occupation 186,394, Lohauasgeneially 
an endogimons caste with exogamous 
sub-dnision, 186 , then leligion, diet 
and mode of disposing of then dead, 
186 

Lotus {Nvmphea lotus and Nehimbium 
^peciDsnm) 37 

Lucas, W H Deputy Commissionei 
Thai and Paikai , measmes adopted 


by him foi the captnie of Hui out- 
laws, 446-447 

Lunak puislain (Poihilaca oleiacea and 
tuheiosa), 37 

Lundiwah canal in the Shikaipui 
Canals district, 277 
Lynxes Indian lynx, [F cai acal) 49 

M 

Magsis a small Baluch tube, 172 
Mahalkaiis levenue officers in chaige 
of mahals, 499 

Mah^is Musalman tube in the Sukkui 
and Larkana distiicts, 176 , then 
numbeis, 176, histoucal notice, 177, 
by piofession cattle bi eedei s and fai m- 
eis, 177, then chief, Muhammad 
Baish Khan, 177 

Mahaiowah canal in the Shikaipui 
Canals distuct, 276, desciiption, cul- 
tivation, cost of cleaiance and levenne, 
276 

Mahesiowah canal in the Shikaipui 
Canals distuct, 277-278 
Mahiwah canal in the Shikaipui 
Canals distuct 273, length and 
blanches, 273-274, desciiption, 274, 
dischaige, 274, cultivation, cost of 
cleaiance, and financial lesults, 275 
Malilo a black aphis that attacks 
ceieals, oil-seeds, cotton and fiuit 
tiees, 243 

Mahmud of G-bazni invades India \K 
D 1026), 91, his wazii, Abdui-iazak 
captuies Sehwdii and Tatta and diu es 
out the Khalifa’s officials, 92, 96 
Maize {Zea mays) a cereal little culti- 
vated m Sind, 35, 226, grown as a 
suboidinate ciop vith cotton, juaii oi 
bajii in khaiif and as foddei in the 
adhawa season, 232 
Makai {Zea mays) See Maize 
Makhi dhand in the Thai and Parkai 
distuct, a natuial depression embank- 
ed as a leseivoii, 325, 326, 327 , Hins 
of the— , 445, 446, 447 
Makli hills tombs on the — , 97, 103, 
105, 106, 486 

Mdlcian Alexandai the gieat maiehes 
through — , 86, Meds of— 87, 
Biahiiis of — , 173, Maki am camels, 
250 

Malet, Captain G Biitish lesident at 
Khairpui, tianslatoi of the Taiikh-i- 
Maasumi, 482 

Malh band iivei embankment in the 
Fuleli Canals disti ict, 315 
Main village in the Kaiachi distuct, 
gum-aiabic found near — , 45 , the Jo- 
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liliias of — j 175 , fruit gardens of — , 238 
Main rivei a toiieufc b^ed in Smd, 3 
Mammals of Smd 49-53, caimvoia, 
18-50, insect] voi a, elnionteia, 60, 
iodeutia,ungalata, 51-52 , cetacea, 52, 
edentata, 53 

Maucbai Like in ilie Laikana distiict, 

2, iiveis, 3, 4, , floods, 5, 405 , geology, I 
22-23,26-27, botany 37, buds, 57-8, I 
fisbenes, 7 i , •ways of fishing, 75 , bis- 
toucal notice, 129, iiug.ition, 286, 1 
desciiption, 288-9, loads, 342 ] 

Mangoes 238 

Mangiovo (B/wcophoj a muoonata) and 
■white mangiove {Avirenma o^cmahs) 
action of loots on soil, 16, used as 
fuel and foi boat building, 32 , white 
inaugiore used as foddei for camels, 

Manjhand head-qnaiteis of a mahai, 
m the Kaiachi distuct , tiunk load 
fiom Kaiachi to— , 342, 505 
Manjliand band iirei embankment in 
the Westeiu Naia Canals distnct, 
291 

Mansfield, S Commissioner m Sind 
(1862-1867), lutioduction of the Sind 
Couits Act, 161 

Mansfliab an ancient town neai biali- 
manabad, founded by Mansm bin 
Jamliui capital of Smd undei the 
Aiabgoveraois(A D 8M), descubed 
by the geogiaphei Ishtakhii, 91, Od, 

Mansui bin Janihui Aiab governoi of 
Smd, foundei of Mansm ah, 91 
Manuies feitilismg agents veiy little 
used byfarmeis, 241 , icasons. 240- 
241 , fei tilisei ? commonly "sed, -4^ 
Mtrakh canal in the 

abad Canals distnct, <l«sciiption 300- 
309 , cultivation, revenue and cost ot 

graijpeizcits) a coun- I 

t.Ae hv.ng.n 

Mf.'uTSrcS m tile '.Vestem Na.a 
Canals distnct, 289 , 

M-iiwai Native eWe ^ 

fS"*’ Jat ““'irSiiie, ISL Ods. 
1 86 leW o£ famine immigiants 
£,om- . 255 , la.lway commanioato 


With—, 352, land tiade between— 
and Thai and Parkai,384, Mai wan 
shoe-makeis and leather manufac- 
tuieis, 389 , export of blankets manu- 
factured in the Thai and Parkar dis- 
tiict to—, 391, expoit of clmnis to— , 
397 

Masudi Aiab geogiaphei, 91 
Masud Shah Mahomedan empeior, 

1 epels Mughal invasion of Smd (A D 

1245), 94 , , 

Masuwah canal in the Shikarpur 
Canals distnct, 275, descnption and 
cultivation, 275 , cost of clearance and 
levenue, 276 , 

Mateiial condition of the peasantry m 
Smd, 334-335, of non-agncnltnral 
classes m laige towns, 335. 

Matt, made f i om Elephant giass (Ti/pfta 
elephanhna) and the leaves of the wild 
•palm [Nanno^lwps nMiteana) 6Z-66 
Maurusi bans or heieditaiy cultivatois • 
tenancy desinbed, 410 , prevelant in 
the Rohri division and Su^ur taluka 
and to some extent in the rest ot 
[ Sukkm and Shikarpni snb-^vision, 
410, origin of the tenancy, 410-4 , 

liability to pay nu the 

Mamypm site of salt ^ 

Moach plain, called after Mr. A. b-. 

M^d^m li epartment : administi ation 

Meds ’ ^Scythian tube, 87 See also 

MS'^^anal m the Noithein Hyder- 
Ibad GanSs district history, axea 
undei cultivation, levenne and cost of 

M£s“3-te.mel0BS .»lfevation 

1? T) OommisMonei m Smd 

f- Kotn 

Bta/a* Bombay, MV . bader^y 


SrSwean 'Brndl. and Saab. 
Memans, 177 -r- i-„ai as oi Eunuchs, 

MendicantoideiB f^adia 

175, Bairagis, 

Joois,184,Saniasis,187 
MenghwtiB a low Bgau 

leather wmkers, 186, 3^^ suppresseB 

Meiewcther, „ g^a Eiontier, 

Bogti im'Ja m fgl „ „ar , Com- 

Sn”msta4(1868-I8V7). 151-2, 
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817; Jamrao canal scbeine, 317; solieme 
for the impiovement of the adminis- 
tration of salt levenue in Sind, 
433-4 ^ , 

Merewether clock towei in Kaiachi, 
152 

Methi (Trigonella fcemtm-gt sscum) a 
countiy vegetable 37 
Miani battle of — (A D 1843), 129-131 
Migration internal, 156 , extei nal, 157 
Militaiy foices 503-504, of the Khan- 
pur State, 518 

MiUetl Italian, (Setai ta ziahca) and com- 
mon millet, 35 

Minerals alum 77, building stone and 
limestone, 77-8, caibonate of soda, 
78-9, celestine, 79, coal, 79-80, ful- 
ler’s eaith, 80-81 , gypsum, 81 , non, 
81, hme, 81, peti oleum, 81-2, salt, 
82-84 See also under each of the above 
heads 

Mil o Khan chief of the Dombki tube, 
170 

Mu pur Khas history, 118, 131, Egy- 
ptian cotton, 227, loads, 343, lail- 
■ways, 353 , post-offices, 361 , munici- 
pality, 462, 468 

Mirwdh canal in the Shikai pur Canals 
distiiot, 278 

Mnwah branch canal from the Ghar 
in the Ghar Canals distiict, 283-4, 
cultivation, 284 , discharge and finan- 
cial lesults, 285 

Mithrao canal in the Eastein Nara 
Canals district , history, desciiption, 
cultivation, levenue, 325, cost of 
deal ance and duty, 326 
Mochis shoe-makeis, 389 See also 
under Menghwars , 

Moens ruler of Lower Sind duimg the 
time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, 86 

Moiison, W T Commissionei in Smd 
(A D 1905), 163 

Mountains and hills Khiithai lange or 
Hala mountains, 2, Laki range, 3, 
Rohri hills, 3 ^ ’ 

Mountford, J L his pamphlet on Re- 
lations of Debtor and Cieditoi quoted, 

tJOD* 

Mouse common house mouse and field 
mouse, 51 

Mugger Peei village in the Karachi 
distiict, 59, 219, 505 

Mughals or Moghuls descnbed by the 
poet, Amir Khusiao, 92-3, invade 
Punjab and Sind, 93 , second invasion 

ofSind(AD 1245), 94 , lepulsed by the 

emperor Masud Shah, 94, invade 
India under Taimur or Tamerlane 


(A. D. 1898), 98 ; their numbers, 177 ; 

religion, 177 

Mughalbm town in the Kaiaclii dis- 
trict, 14, load fiom Tatta to, 343; 
fan held at, 386 , tombs and mosque, 
605 

Muhammadans population statistics, 
154, names indicating tubes and des- 
cent, 168, language, 188-190, dwel- 
lings, 191-2 , diess, 192-193, 195-196, 
mode of life, 198, food, 200, amuse- 
ments, 200-204 , festivals, 204-205 , 
customs connected with naming, shav- 
ing, and cii cumcision, 208, 209, with 
maiiiage, 209-212, polygamy, 212, 
divoice, 212, death, 212-213, supeisti- 
tions, 21 9 

Muhammadanism conversion of the 
people the foremost .iim of the early 
Aiab conqiieiois, 91, conversion of the 
Sumias, 95-6, the Sammas, 97, at- 
titude of the Kalhoias to Hindus, 
116-117 , infilti ation into, 155 Musal- 
man tubes and castes Afghans oi 
Pathans, 168-169 , Aims, 169, Balu- 
chis, 169-172 , Bam AWs, 172 , Borahs, 
172-3 , Brahuis, 173, Chachais, 173, 
Daliais, 174, Dhaie.ias, 174 Indhais, 
174, Jats, 174, Jokhias, 174-5, Kal- 
hoi5s, 175, Khadras 175, Khojas. 176 , 
Kmeshis, 176 , Lakhans, 1^6 , Mahars, 
176-7, Memans, 177, Mughals, 177, 
Muhtnas, 177-8, Hiimnas, 178, 
Sammas, 178, Sayads, 179, Shekhs, 
179, Siiais, 179, Sumras, 179-180 
Muhammadan tubes of Hindu origin 
Chachais, 173, Dthais, 174, Dhaiejas, 
174, Indhais, 174, Lakhans 176, 
Mahais, 176-7 , Sammas, 178 , Sumias, 
179 , of Scythian oiigm Biahuis, 173 , 
Jats, 174 See also uudei each of the 
above heads 

Muhammad Azim histoiian, 483 

Muhammad Ghayas-ud-din governor of 
the Punjab fiontiei, invites Lai 
Shahbaz Kalandaii to his Court, 
defeats Mughals under Timur (A D. 
1284), 94 

Muhammad Kasim expedition sent to 
Smd under , destroys Debal and 
captuies Sehwan andHiirin, defeats 
Dfvhar, 89, matches onBrahamanabad, 
Aloi, Multan, military policy of, re- 
call and execution 90 , lefeiied to by 
Elphinstone, 96 

Muham’mad Khan Talpur Mii of 
Hyderabad, tieaties with the British, 
122, 124 

Muhammad MaSsum ; hmtoi ran? 96 
482. 
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Mutanmad Murad Tar Khan Kalhora 
son of JVui Muhammad, 112 
Muhammad Shah son of Ghayas-ud 
dm, emperoi of Delhi, invades 
Sind (A D 1351), dies 
Tatta, 97 

Muhammad Takuh, Sardar 
the Khairpui Stale, 517 
Muhiinas a fishing caste , their mateiial 
condition, 64 , then customs, 64, 178 
number in the Kaiachi distiict, 64 
in Sind, 177 , probably of Scythian 
origin, 87, 177 

Mukhtyaikai revenue officer in charce 
of a taluka, 499, 50U 
M ulbei 1 y gai den f i uit, 36 
Mulchand canal m the Fuleli Canals 
distiict, 314-315 

Mulchand — Sbahbandar band 
embankment in the Kaiachi 
distnct, 302 
Mule bleeding 252 

Mules, H. C 48, officiated as Oommis- 
sionei in Sind, (A D 1903), 153 
Mull a Gieek m the Indus delta, 15 
Mullet (2higil ivaigtcnsis) 65 
Multan included in the teiiitoiies of 
the Hindu dynasty of Sind and the 
capital of a governoi undei the Hindu 
dynasty, 88 , captuied by Muhammad 
Kasim, (A D 712), 90, desciibedby 
the geogiaphei Ishtakhii tA D 951), 
captuied by Mahmud of Ghazni (A D 
1026), 91 , subject to Delhi undei 
Sliahab-ud-dm in the 12th century , 
defended by Nazir-ud-din Kabacha, 

92, captuied by Shams-ud-din Elta- 
mish and annexed to Delhi, 93 , pro- 
giess through — by Sultan Nazii-ud- 
din, 94 , captured by the Tarkhans, 104, 
and by Ranjit Smgh, 121, roads to 
Multan, 342, 343, impoit of silk yarn 
from—, 393 
Mungoose 49 

Municipalities establishment of 
boards of conseivancy in Kaiachi 
and Hyderabad (1843), measures 
adopted in rest of Sind for consei- 
vancy of towns and villages and 
execution of works of utility, 465 , 
application to Sind of Act XXVI of 
1850 , scope of the Act, 466 , extension 
of local self-Govemment undei Acts 
VI of 1873, II of 1884 and III of 1901, 

467, chief features of Bombay Act 
III of 1901, 467-468, number of 
municipalities and incidence of taxa- 
tion, 468, statistics of income and 
expenditure, 469 , principal sources 
of income, 470, watei -supply, 470- 
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471, progress of municipal govern- 
ment,471 ^ ® 

Jam: chief of the Jokhias, 
1-75 

Talpm brother of Eateh 
All Khan Talpur, 118 , entei s into tiea- 

1820)^120 ^809 and 

Muiahi 01 white ants (terrmte) 244 
Mm ill a catei pillar that feeds ou crops, 
224 

Muskrat (croeidura crceuld) 50 
Mustard oil used in cookeiy and medi- 
cine and also foi anointing the body, 
34 

Mutm or Haidaii 
delta, 15 

Myrih East India myrih, how obtain- 
ed, 34 


a cieek in the Indus 




Kaich band liver embankment m the 
Shikaipui Canals district, 280 

Karnes Musalman names indicating 
tube, lace or ancestry, 168, Hindu 
names indicative of caste, 180 , use of 
suffixes among upper castes, 180, 
surnames among Hindus, 181, Hindus 
of lower castes distinguished by 
absence of suffixes, 181. See also 
under Caste 

Ktnak Shah founder of Sikhism, 164. 

Kanakshahis or followers of the religion 
of Guru K&nak Shah, 164 , religious 
refoim of Guru Kanak Shah, 165, 
form of Sikhism professed by Lohtnas 
a blend of Hinduism and Sikhism, 
165 , leJigious practice of K^akshahis 
in Sind, 165, stiict followers of 
Sikhism in Hyderabad and Karachi, 
165. 

Nangai Paikar town on the Sind- 
Cutchfiontiei, 5 , geological featuies 
of the hills neai — , 16, 23, 29 , the 
Kanas of — , 137 , levolt in—, 139 , 
ICn&is, 185, trade with Cutch, 384, 
temple and fort, 509 

Naoraal, Seth mei chant of Karachi, 

124 , ^ . 

Napier, Sir Chailes appointed, to 
settle tieaty lelations with the Mirs 
of Smd, Majoi Outiam’s account of 
Napiei’s tieatment of the Mirs of 
Smd, 125, ai rives in Karachi (A D 
1842), pioceeds to Sukkui, makes 
10011117 into alleged tieacheiy of ^e 
Mu-8 , Mu All Murad mtemews fern 
Chailes Napiei, draws np a tieaty 
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mtli the Mirs of Hydeiahad and 
Khairputj 126, Mirs of Ehairpur 
intimate their willingness to sign the 
treaty, jilir Rustam seeks British 
protection , alleged abdication of Mii 
Bustam and his flight to the deseit, 

127 , Sir Chailes Rapier marches on 
the ’fort of Imamgaih, hut flnds it 
deseited, maiches on Hyderabad, 

128, Baluch Sardais attack the Resi- 
dency and take up arms on behalf 
of Mir Rustam, battle of Miani 
(A D 1843), “Peccavi”, 129-131, 
Kirs of Hyderabad and Khanpui 
make theii submission to Sir Charles 
Rapier , capture of Hyderabad, 131 , 
Kir Shei Mahomed of Mirpur assumes 
the offensive but is defeated at Dabo 
(A D 1842) , description of the battle, 
132-134, annexation of Sind (A D 
1843), Mir Sher Muhammad’s forces 
dispersed by Captain Jacob, 134, 
Rapiei appointed Governoi of Sind, 
removes his head quaiters to Karachi, 
139, divides the province of Sind 
into three districts each in charge of 
aCoUectoi, revenue administration, 
suppresses slavery and wife muider, 
organises a police force, 141 452 , the 
Rapier Mole at Kaiachi, forms a 
camel corps at Lark&na, 142, cam- 
paign against the Bugtis, Jakliranis 
and Dombkis (A D 1845), second 
campaign against the Bugtis , Kh^n- 
gui fortified and gainsoned by the 
Smd Irregulai Horse undei Captain 
John Jacob (A D 1847), 143, first 
Sikh war (A D 1845-6) , Sir Charles 
Rapier marches to Bahawalpui leaves 
Karachi (A D 1847), 145 

Other references, Conti o versy i egard- 
inghis conquest of Sind, 125 , regai fl- 
ing his administration of Sind, 139, 
pubhc works pro 3 ected by him, 140, 
his mamfestoes, 141 , organises a canal 
department, 259 I 

Napier, John nephew of Sir Charles 
Rapier, 142 

Napier. Ma 3 or Gen. W hi other of Sn 
Charles Rapier and histoiian of the 
conquest of Smd, 125 

Rara, Eastern couise of the Eastern 
Nara, 3 , Thomas Pennant’s “ Yiew of 
Hindoostan,” 3 , converted into canal 
in 1857, 4, histoiy, 322-324, descrip- 
tion, 324, cultivation, levenue and 
cost of cleaiance, 325 

Nwa, Western in the Western Raia 
Canals district; description and his- 
tory 4, 286 , Sir A. Bumes* account, 


288 , distributai les, ai ea ii rigated, 287 , 
dischaige. levcnue and cost of mainte- 
nance, 288 

Nsiia bands iivei embankments m the 
Western Rai.i Canals district, 291 
Rasaipur town in the Hydeiahad 
district, 14 , historical notice, 106 , 
cotton weaving industiy, 390 , glaved 
potteiy, 399 

Nasii Khan, Talpur son of Mii Muba- 
lak, defeated by All Murad, 126, 
depoited to Poona aftei the battle of 
Miani. 131 

Nasii Khan, Talpur Mii of Hydera- 
bad, 122, 124 

Nasii Wah canal in the Central 
Hyderabad Canals district, 310 
Nasr.at canal in the Northeim Hydeia- 
bad Canals district, history, desciip- 
tion, squaring system, average annual 
cultnation, revenue and cost of clear- 
ance, 304 

Nasr.at Kh.an governor of Smd (A D 
1288), 94-5 

Nasratwah canal in the Ghar Canals 
distiict, 283-285 

Naulakhi canal in the Northern Hydei - 
abad Canals distiict, history, 304- 
305 , description, .iverage cultivation, 
revenue and cost of clearance, 305 
Naultkhi — ^Bhorti band nier embank- 
ment in the Noithcin Hyderabad 
Canals distiict, 306-307 
Nauiang branch of the Ghar canal, 
284 

N.^var-ud-dm Kabacha viceioyinSmd 
and Multan ofShahab-ud-dm, lefuses 
I to acknowledge the suzeramty of 
I Shams-ud-dm Eltamish (A D 1210), 
92 , besieged in Multan by the Mug- 
hals , attacked by Eltamish, takes 
refuge in Bukkui, tries to escape 
doi\ii the Indus but is di owned (A I) 
1225), 93 

Nearchos admiral of Alexander the 
Gi eat, 86 

Nets made fiom fibres, 33 
Nhavis see undei Ha 3 ams 
Nim (/^sarZiincZifoi zndica) used foi i af- 
ter s and beams, 32, for dyeing, 33, 
f 01 est product, 46 

Rirun 01 Reiun a fortified town in 
Smd undei the Hindu dynasty, the 
site of the modem Hyderabad (Smd), 
88, captured by Muhammad Kasim 
(A D 711), 89, capital of Ghulam 
. Shah Kalhoia, 113 
‘Nizam-ud-dm, Jam Samma mlei, popu- 
, laily known as Jam Rindo , founder 
' of Tatta, 99 
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Nuniuas Mnsalman ijibe of Eainut 
^ ongm, 17S ^ 

A'ur Jluhamniad, Kalhoi a ‘?on of Khuda 
lai fvlian, lOS, lofuses to in.ike his 
mibnn«-sion to Kadu Sliah, escapes to 
Umet Itot (.\ D 1739), is capluied and 
nioughtlo L.itkaua, pioiuises to pay 
tnhutc and is losloied to the Gov- 
onimeni of Taii.i ^\lth the title of 
Shall Knh Khan, 110, Abinad Shah 
Ahdah confeis on him title of Shah 
Ka%\i7 and exacts inbnlo , a ttemiits 
‘ to e\ ado p.i} ment of tubuto , Almuid 
Sh \h m iioisonbnt is appeased 

Dnvan Gidnnnl, dies at Jessalmii 
JA J) 17,1.1), 111 

Kin >Muhjinmad, Talpni Mn ofHvdei- 
abad. 3d2, 121 

Kiinuih hi inch of iho Ghai Canal, 

av I 
■*-0 I 

Kdniah (Upp^i) canal in the ’Western 
Kara Canals disUict, 2S9 

0 
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Oxanges garden fxmt, 36 
Ox leutal Inland Steam Company , S54 
Otbei common ottei Klutm vulqmis), 
50 , smooth otter {L elhoh), 50, t, amed 
by fisheimen to dxive fish, 52-3, 76 

James Resident at 
HyuGia bad, luducGs "thG Miisof Hydei - 
cibad to tissist tb© Biitisli aimy on its 
xetmn fiom Afghanistan, 124, in- 
duces Mas to sign tieaty of 1842, 128, 
Baluchis attack the Residency, 129 ’ 
iccalled (A D 1843), 127, takes pait 
in the battle of Miani, 129 Othei 
1 efei ences Hxs Oommentai y on Majox - 
General Wilham Kapier’s Conquest 
of Sind, Ills obsei ration as to the 
tieatmentof tbeMnsofSmd by Sir 
Chailes Kapiei, 125 
Owls 55-6 

Oysteis edible oystei s, 69-70 , measures 
adopted to pievent then destiuction, 
70, peail oysteis (meleagitna and 
placuna placenta) in Kaiachi haibour 
and cieeks, peaiJ oyetei fisheiy, 70-71 


Oceiiprlions piopoition of tbe popu- 
lation of Sind nho lue b}' labom on 
the land, I'JO , leccueis ot icnt, 190, 
keepers of caille, sheep and camels, 
190, uncKiIIcd labouieis, 191, mendi- 
cants, 301, distiilnitois of comrao- 
ditiec, 391 . liand-neneis 191, sboe- 
maheis, 19], domestic sonants and 
v.ashors of clothes, 191, fisheimen, 
191 

Ochito a branch of the Indus, 15 
0 ( 1 ®= anuidncasto, then iiumbeis in 
Smd, 386 , Jaiiguagcs spoken by them, 
386 , occupation, 386 , eudogamous 
nith c'-ogaroous snb-diviSions, 186 , 
diet, mode of disposal of then dead 
and icligion, ISG 

Oil -seeds list of jn incipal oil-seeds, o4, 
220 ; trade m. 376, 382 
Oluc mid olue (Olca ferruginco), 
ivhciefound uses, 32 
Ollivant, Sn Chailes Commissionei in 

Opinni {Popdic^ sovw'ifci uvi) cultiVcitGu 
in the Khaupni State, 38 , use of— 

in Sind. 426 „ - , , 4.1 

Opium icienuo levy of duty by tue 
Talpurs, 426 , system of adnimistia- 
tion of opium levenueundei Bntisli 
lule, 426-427, single-shop system, 4 - 7 , 
aiiangements fei the issue ot Gov- 
einment opium, 427, lestiictions on 
sale, 427, statistics of levenue, 427 , 
of sales and consumption, 4-8 > 
Tentive establishment, 428 


P 

Pagis 01 ti ackers 455-456 
Paki a Innd of soil, 222-228 See Ohilci 
Pan elephant glass {Typha elephan- 
iina) , on the banks of the mouths of 
the Indus, 15 , used foi weaving mats 
and baskets, 32-33 

Panah-Baghai band rivei embankment 
m the Kaiachi Canals distuct, 302 
Pantheis (P paidits) 48 
Panwhais a division of Musalman tube 
of the Jokhias, 175 

Papal a garden fiuit, 36, how grown, 
240 

Papal cuiiy biscuit, 35 See Chick- 
ling Vetch and Caibonate of Soda 
Papei Cull ency Department 502 
Paiiakeets Alexandiine pairakeets 
P nepalensis), 55 
Parti idges 57 

Pa tala ancient capital of Patalene ox 
Lowei Smd, 86 
Patbans See under Afghans 
Patolis a caste of dyeis, 394 
Peaches gaiden fruit, 36, cultivation 
of—, 239. 

Peile, J B officiated as Oommissionei 

in Smd, 152 „ -rr v 

Pennant, Thomas authoi of View or 
Hmdoostan” (1798), 3 
Persian used m couespondence by some 
Musalmans in Smd, 190, taught in 
High Schools, 479 
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PesBras in Upper Smd a cultivating 
eeason cowpiismg the penod fiom 
April to J une, 225 

Pests- sec undei Crop Pests and 
Diseases 

Petroleum lionngs near Sukkur foi 
poti oleum, 81-2 

Pbito c,inal m tlie YTestemUara Canals 
disfncfc, 290 

Pbuli See Carbonate of soda 
Pbulu band n\ei embankment in tbe 
\Vcstein Naia Canals district, 290 
Pigs {Sus a istatus) 52, 246 
Pilots pilotage of boats enteiing tbe 
Indus through the creeks in tbe Indus 
delta, 359 , pilot semce, 359 , pilotage 
fund, 359-360 

Pinjan canal in tbe Kaiacbi Canals 
district , history, 294r295 , descnption, 
295-296, nee cultivation, 296-297, 
aiea under cultivation, revenue and 
coat of cleaiance, 297 
Plague first appeal ance of plague in 
Smd, 498 measures taken in Karachi 
for its suppression, 490 , inciease of 
plague in Karachi town and total 
number of cases and deaths fiom 
Decembei 1896 to July 1897, 490, 
fiist outbieak of plague in Hydei- 
abad, Sukkui, Rohu, 491, annual 
appeaiance of plague in the towns of 
Kaiachi and Hydeiabad, 491, com- 
paiative immunity of Uppei Smd and 
the Deseit fiom plague and mildness 
of the pestilence in Sind as compai ed 
with the Piesidency Piopei, 492 
Plantains 36, 240 

PImy lefeience to dye (Indzcuvi) im- 
ported fiom Babaiike on the Indus, 
33 , to Patala, 86 
Ploughs 246 
Plough cattle 249. 

Poetry compositicn of poetry the 
amusement of Peisian scholais and of 
the hill s, Sindh 1 poetiy, 483, 
It'isiiio of Abdul Kaiim of Buln and 
the Shuh-jo.Rzsilo of Sayad Abdul 
Latlf,4Sf-185 

Police police anangements undei the 
Talpui luleis, 451-452, system of 
niihtaiy police intioduced by Sir 
Oh, tries Kapiei , 452 , modification of 
the police system in 1861 and 1865, 
4o_, , appointment of a Deputy In- 
spcctoi Ceneial of Police, 452 strength 
of police foice in Smd, 452-453 , ie- 
orgauivation pioposed mpuisuance of 
the lecommendations of the Police 
Commission of 1902,453-454, distn- 
bution and constitution of the police 


foice, 454, statistics of work, 4So^ 
Tillage police, 455 , pagis oi tiackeis, 
455-456 , of the Khan pur State, 518 
Pomegranates gaiden fiuit, 36, culti- 
vation, 239 

Pomfiets {Stzomateus cinezeus) and 
{Drepane punctata) 65 
Poole, Ma-joi pi esent at the battle of 
Dabo (A D 1843) 133 
Poplai, white poplai {Vopulus eupliza- 
tica) wheie found, used foi tuining 
and lacquei woik, 22, 397 
Population accoidmg to the census of < 
1901, 154, distnbution, 154, prmci- 
pal elements of population, 155 , mi- 
giation, 156-7, civil condition, 157, 
infiimities, 157-9 Religion Islam, 
159 , sects of Islam Sum and Shia, 
159-160, Borab, 160-1, Khoja, 161-2, 
Zikn, or dai, 162 , sufism 162 , Hin- 
duism, 162-165 , Daiya-Panthi, 165-6 , 
caste marks, 166, Jam, 166, Zoioas- 
tnan, 166, Jew, 166, theistic sects, 
166-7, Christian, 167 Euiopeanand 
Eurasian 167 Musalman tubes and 
castes, 168-180 , names indicating caste 
and descent, 168 , Afghans, 168 , Al- 
VI s, 169, Baluchis, 162-172, Aba'^is, 
172, Boiahs, 172-3, Brahms, 173, 
Chachais, 173, Dahars, 174, Dhaie- 
jas, 174, Indliais, 174, Jats, 174, 
Jokhias, 174-5 , Kalhoias, 175 , Khad- 
las, 175, Khojas, 176, Kuieshis, 176 , 
Lakhans, 176, Mahais, 176-7, Me- 
mans, 177, Mughals, 177, Muhanas, 
177-8, Numrias, 178, Sammts, ]78, 
Sayads, 179 , S h e k h s , 179 , Sin- 
dhis, 179, Sir his, 179, Sumias, 

179- 180 , unspecified Musalman 
castes, 180, Hindu tubes and castes, 

180- 8 , names indicating Hindu tubes 
and caste, 180-1, Baiiagis, 181, 
Bamas, 181, Bhats, 181, Bhttias, 
182, Bhils, 182, Biahmans, 182-3, 
Chaians, 183, Dheds, 183, Gosains, 
183-4, Nhavis, 184, Jatias, 184, Jogis, 
184, Khitiis, 184-5, Kiiais, 185, 
Kolis, 185 , Lohanas, 185-6 , Mengh- 
whis, 186, Ods, 186, Rajputs, 186-7, 
Sahtas, 187, Samasis, 187, Shiktns, 
187-8, Sonftis, 188 Language,I88-190, 
occupations, 190-1, dwellings, 191-2, 
di ess, 192-7 , daily life, 197-9 food, 
199-200 , amusements, 200-4 , Musal- 
inan festivals, 204-5 , Hindu festivals 
206-8 Religious customs and ceie- 
momes of Musalmans naming, 208 , 
shaving, 20S-9, cii cumcision, 209, 
mam age, 209-212, death, 212-3 Of 
Hindus, birth, 214, naming, 214, 
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ionsuie, 214; thread ceremony, 214-5 
behothal and maiuage, 215-7, death’ 
217-8 Joint family system, 218* 
siipeistitions, 218-9 Mateual condi- 
tion, 334-5, indebtedness, 335-339 
population of the Khainmi State 
512-3 

Poi cupmes (Jlysti ik humi a) 51, 246 

Poi poises poi poise of the coast (Stem 
Plicmheits), 52, oil of poipoise ot the 
Indus (/doionisia 7a«pchca) used foi 
medicinal and lighting pin poses, 52-3, 
method of catching, 76 

Post Office “Scinde Distnct Dawk 
Stamps” intioduced by Sii Baitle 
Piei e and postal system established 
in Siiid, 147-118, 360, admimstiation 
of the Postal depai tment in Smd, 360 , 
immbei of post-offices and sub— and 
bianch-post offices in Sind 360-1, 
postal aiiangements in the Khaiipur 
State 361, paj' of post-masteis m 
chaige of sub-offices, 361, school- 
niasteis, station-mastei s, pound inun- 
sliis employed as post-niasteis in 
chaige of bianch-offices, 361, postal- 
lunneis, 361, sale of stamps and 
quinine thiough the agency of post- 
m.istois, 361 , s.ivings banks managed 
by the Postal Dep.u tment, 361 , statis- 
tics of tiaffic, 362, foieign mails, 
362-363 

Postans Lt lofeience to neglected state 
of public canals undei the Talpui 
Mils, 258 

Potteiy Ml Lock-u'ood Kipling’s des- 
cijption of the glazed potteiy of 
Multan, 398-9 , tiles on the tombs on 
the Makli hills, 399, Smd glazed pot- 
tery of the piesent day and pimcipal 
towns m which it is manufactuied, 
390 

Pottmgei, Lt (aftoiwaids Sii Heniy) 
his account of Tatta, 116 , accom- 
panies Ml H N Smith, 0 S, Biitish 
envoy to Sind (A D 1809), 119 

P<mltiy 254-255 

Prawns 67-8 „ _ , 

Pieedy, Captain Collectoi of Kaiachi, 
fonndei of the Kaiachi Pree School, 

^73 , u . 1 

Puces aveiage puces of agiicultuia^ 
produce duung the fiist years oi 
British Kile in Smd, 330-1, aveiage 
puces of bap 1 , 

duung the ten 3'eais (1897-1906), 

332 

Punce of Wales visits of then Eoyal 
Highnesses the Prince and Pimcess 
of Wales to ICaracbi, 153. 
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11847-1850), inti ounces seven-year 
revenue settlements on a basis of cash 
payments, 145 

Piitchaid canal in the Western Kaia 
Canals district, 286 

Putchaid, Sii Charles Bradley Com- 
missioner in Smd (1887-1889) , Bans- 
downe budge over the Indus at 
Snkkm opened (1889), 152, leoiga- 
nizes the Abkau department in Smd 
421 ’ 

^nlla. (Clupea ihsha) 65,72, 

Pulses pimcipal pulses grown in Smd. 
35-36, 226 

Fumpkin (Cziitillus vulgaizs) 37. 

Punjab , annexed by Skylax to the Per- 
sian empire , conquered by Alexander 
the great, 85, sovereignty claimed 
ovei— by the Gieek, kings of Bactua, 
86, migration from the — into Smd 
156, mauzust Imzi tenure, 410 

Puian ancient channel of the Indus, 4, 
5,14 See also under Jamrao Canal, 
318 , and Eastern Nai a Canal, 324 


Quails 57, 
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Rabi cultivating season comprising the 
peiiod from Octohei to Maich, 225 
Rabi Cl ops wheat, 236, rape and jambha, 
236-7, giam, 237, chickling vetch, 237 
Rahimki Bazai 01 Raomki Bazai 
formerly a f ion txei town of Cutch, 5 
Raikes, Lt Assistant Political Agent 
m the Thai and Paikai District, 138 
Railways Semde Railway fi om Karachi 
to Kotxi opened m 1861, 344, its deve- 

lopmentintotheSmd,PunjabandDelhi 
Railway, 344, line opened fiom Kotu 
to Kbanpui in 1878 344, from Ruk 
to Sibi m 1880 bo 1888, 344 , Smd Pun- 
jab and Delhi Railway becomes a 
State 1 ailway and is amalgamated v ith 
the PunjabNoitbein, theindus Talley 
and the Smd Pishin Railway under 
the name of Koith Western Railvay 
(1886), 345, blanch line fiom Hyder- 
abad to Shadipali opened m 1892, 
345, from Rahoki to Bohn m 1896, 
345 , line fiom Karachi Oify to Kea- 
maii opened, 345, from Kmachi to 
Kotu doubled, 345, branch line fiom 
Hydeiabadto Badm opened m 1904, 
345 , proposed extension of the Hyder- 
abad-Badm Ime to Yiramgam to meet 
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the Bombay, Baioda and Cential 
India Railway, 345, administiationof 
the Noith Western Railway, 345-6, 
description of the countiy tiaversed 
Oil the 1 bank of the Indus, 346, 
on fcbe left bank, 347-349, the Lans- 
downe lirid^efiom Sukkui to Rohii, 
319 351 , the Kotii budge fiom Kobii 
to B[ydeiabad,351, i ail way woiks at 
Kiiachi 351, at Siikkui, 3ol-2 , at 
Kotii, 352, tiaffic on theJSToith West- 
ern Railway, 352, the Hydeiabad- 
Jodhpui Railway, 352-353 

Rainfall scanty and piecaiious chaiac- 
ter of the lainfall in Sind, 6 

Rajasthani a tei m implying the Mai- 
Miri, Gujei-ati and Kachi languages, 
390, numbei ofpeisons accoiding to 
the census of 1901 speaking Rajas- 
thani, 190 

Rajib wah canal in the Shikaipui 
Canals distiict, 279 

Rajputs numbei of Hindu Rajputs in 
Smd, 186, in the Thai and Paikai 
district, 186, Sodhasof the Thai and 
Paikai distnct, tiadition legaiding 
their migration fiom TJjjein in 1226 
A D undei Par mar Sodha, inteimar- 
iiage of Sodha women with othei 
castes, 187 , Sodha land-owners and 
cultivators, 187, then leligion, 
187 

Ranu of Outch boundary of Sind, 1, 
desciiption, 45, 86 

Ramanandis followers of Ramanand, 
163 

Ranjit Singh Mahaiaja of the Punjab, 
Biitisli embassy to—, (A D 1831) , cap- 
tures Oashmeie and Multan, invades 
Smd, threatens Shikaipui and de- 
mands tribute (A D 1836), 121, enteis 
into a treaty, with the Biitish, 122 

Rho 01 i^e-Avaii soil enuched by the 
detritus of hill torrents, 223 

Rape area cultivated, 34, soil on which 
giown, 236, period foi sowing, 237, 
seed bioad-casted bub sometimes dull- 
ed. 237, seed le^uiied pel acre, 237, 
leaies need .as vegetable, 237, leap- 
ing .ind thieshmg, 237, out turn, 237, 
stitistics of e\poi ts and impoi ts, 376, 
ool 

Rats Jbibo.a nt (Gcihilhi^ zndzcns) 
and Deseit geibille (G hu'] nance) 
common m Smd, ban footed gei- 
bille (,C (jlcadoioi) , common house-iat , 
and biovn lal , zmis dccimnnus , shoit 
tailed mole rat(A^ liaidxvuUi), 51, 245 

K-na b.and canal embaiikmenc in the 
Pastern Naia Canals district, 327 


Rathbone, Captain Collector of Hyder- 
abad, 473 

Rati a Avb eat disease coi responding to 
“ spring rust,” 243 

Raveiby, Major jrapei on “Mibian of 
Smd and its tiibiitaiies” quoted, 323 

Registration Registration Act III 
of 1877, 450-1, legistiars and then 
remuneration, 451, contiol of regis- 
tration, and statistics of the work of 
registration offices, 451, administia- 
tion, 502 

Religions Islam, l69, sects of Islam 
Sum and Slua, 159-160, Boiah, 160, 
Khoja, 161-2, Zikri or Dai, 162, 
Sufism, 162, Hindmsm, 162-6, Yaish- 
navas, 163 , Shaivas, 163 , divisions of 
V,aishnavas Yallabhachtiis, 163, 
Ramanandis, 163 , SAvami Haiayans, 
163, Shfiktas, 164, N6nak Shahis, 
164-5, Daiya-panthis and rivei- wor- 
ship, 165-6 , Hindu caste marks, 166 , 
Jains, 166, Zoioastuans, 166, Jews, 

166, BiahmoSamaj, 167, AiyaSamaj, 

167, Theosophy, 167, the Radha 
Sw6mi and Gulhbdasi sects, 167 
Ohnstiamty, 167 Religion of the 
Talpurs, Mughals and Baluchis, 160 , 
Makianis, 162, Bhatias, Jogis, and 
Gosains, 163, Mails, Bhats, Sochis, 
Bhils, Dheds, and Shikfiris, 164, Loh- 
anas, 163, 164-5, Biahuis, 173, Me- 
mans, 177, Baiiagis, 181, jBiahmans, 
182-3, Jatias, 184, Kiiais, 185 , Kolis, 
185 , Ods, 186 , Rajputs, 187 , Sahtas, 
187 , Saniasis, 187 , Sonars, 188 

Ren former outlet of the Indus, 14, 
canal{in the Centi al Hyderabad Canals 
disti ict, 308 

Rendel, Sii Alexander designer of the 
LansdoAvne budge, 349 

Rents produce rents, 329, cash rents, 
329, prevailing produce and cash rents, 
329-330 

Reptiles crocodiles, tuitles, tortoises, 
59 , lizards, snakes, 60-1 

Revenue land revenue system undei 
the Talpui luleis, 401-2, eaily sys- 
tem under British administration, 
402-3, first settlement, 403-5, revi- 
sion settlement, 405-6, iiiigational 
settlement, 406-7 , system in the 
desorb taliikas of the Thai and Paikai 
distuct and Kohistan, 407 , basis and 
incidence of assessment, 407-9 , expan- 
sion of leveniie, 409, land fcenuies, 
409-412 , Zapo, 412-4, size of holdings, 
414 , full and i esti icted tenures, 414-5 , 
colonization, 415-6 , alienations, 416-9 
Other revenue . stamps, 420, income- 
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mission l‘>l""onla British 

ti^eaty ^tli ’the ButlshV i'mi) 

Mmadwl„ ™.pe¥hm te'tn 4a 

ticaty of ISTaonahai, 126 see^s mvf 

tectionfiom Sii Charles ’N?piei 

teiiitoiies to Aii 
Mmad, escapes to the desert, 127 
Ba rf 3a.da,a jesolve to .esort 4 

ic\i wrongs, 128 is 

defeated in the battle of Mrani (A D 

1813) and makes hrs submrssion to 

IS deported 

to Poona wheie he dies, 134, ^ 

s 

Sadt bahai canal in the Western ISTara 
Canals district, 290 

Sadi udin Nizanan missionary who 
•visited Sind and Gujeiat in A D. 1480 
and founded the sect of "KhoGas 161 
Sahasi II Hindu king of Sind, 88 
Saht^B a Hindu caste, 187, their numi 
hei, occupation and leligion, 187, 
hypergamous, 187, their diet and 
customs, 187 

S.iji Khai See Carbonate of Soda 
Salmon [Pohjnemws zndicus, etc ; 65 
Salt use of salt manufactuied fiom 
kalai soil piohibited in 1878, saline 
deposits of Sirganda, 82, Karachi 
Salt Co , Thai and Paikar salt depo- 
sits, the yield of salt fiom the Saran 
deposit, 83-4 

Salt 1 e^v enup levied under native i ulei s 
of Sind, 432, excavation and export of 
salt fiom the Sirganda deposits, 432, 
imposition of duty on salt consumed 
m Sind (1861) and intioduction of the 
license system, 432, process of manu- 
factuie of salt described by Mr A 0 
Hume, 432-433 , Mi R H Whitten’s 
scheme for the administiation of salt 
revenue in Sind, 433 435 , increase of 
salt duty, establishm ent of theMaury- 
pui Salt Woiks and revision of the 
salt ai 1 angements generally, 435-436 ; 
statistics of consumption and puce 
of salt, 436, of levenus realized fiom 
salt, 437, administration, 437-438, 
501-502. 

Sambos a lulei of Sindimana, 86 

Samin^ s a Rajput ti ibe conTCrted to 
Mahomedanism , oiigmof, 97, Sama- 
nagai on the Indus their ancient capi- 


Chombnii and ("Jii/Ilf 

lanatK... of n,v. o m 
*1 h> 7. .' 1^;}, niipoi 3.10 ’ I 

Hindu numb-Y. Mn Chahar Kl, in 
bncal u-ocndnit of R,„d, son ol 
.Tab ! K lan. J7I, W.uleio yL M,h? 
im;d Khan, Chn f of .S,„d 

Rnct' of Sind. Jndi)<.. .3 


i; 1. 1.., „ X.,r,, -I . A,., I ,i„,l iY^C 
'rt in Cl of Sind, 

HYuVnf of Bhuj, ad- 
Thai and Paikai 


Rinds, 
^•IG Hahh 

cin >'V,aIamny^st- 

32 K * ’ of Sind, 

Rob'rb, C'o) 

mtni*.ti ifoi of (ho 
138 

Roads uKpiicp of undo loads pnor to 
*1. s 1 , 'iiK'u nt tiade routes ,3(2 

10 up, from Km udn to .Seinvan, 312, 

..„d Lakh- 

i'./'o V' R*!. toMul- 

Un. dj.l; Hm Khiiipui .State, 515 

ml. 2, .3. r,r,l, Vno.s, 1, geo- 

K, I\28, ivild beast., .51, ‘.2, 
miiieril piodnotioiis, 80 2 histone il 

•V ' inigntion. 

^02 2^. .317, .321. .321 427, lenfs 330, 
louH j 15 lailways 315 6, 318 9, 
post ofiicof,, (61, indintiies, 393, edu- 
cation, 172, plague, 491, choleia, 493, 
vaccination, pij 

cateipiUai that feeds on ciops, 

Repos made from Sar (FJnaqimhs 
00 ^ und ihann [noidlaua hialua), 

•i i 

R'^ation of Clops as nndci stood in 
Jiiui ope unknown in Sind, 240, piac- 
tiscd only ni tlie c.iso of cotton and 

f>iig.ar.cano, 211 

Kiigs manufactuio of lugs 01 flooi 
mats by ,Tat .ind B iluch Avomen in the 
Gum taluka and Kaiacln Kolnstan, 
lugs made in the Thai and Paikai 
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f ■'1,1"' f,frr'‘S'’nitii^i=(A D.ISjI) 

1 * 7 , t-i •' r'-i--*'' r>f S^hw-.in and 
j ^ * rr* at* 
f' • f » r T.iirlil ik ( i D lo< 2 ), 
r-i, t(’<>nr.io jnd.-'p^nd?nt nikr^ of 
F.n 1 r’v-’sion ot Timm Khan oi 
T,n-f>-t-in''{A D ld"S), ovtentof then 
j-{jIa ’’nd p 'nod of th^^ir supionincy 
{A D nil (o 1121), '^3, Jam Smjai, 
Jam Kizam-nd-din oi Jam Kindo 
fnard^i latt', Shahbe^' Aigbiin 
rArjfjr -iji irrny into tlie paitr.inn.ib of 
<'’/''>ndijt ,1 1 Jiicb 15 detailed bj" Jho 
J*’r.iB 3 a e^'n'^ial, D 113 a Kli in 99, Jam 
F< ro7 cnoouragos ilIntrbuK to settle m 
Tatt'>, Ino, Sbabbeg Aigbun def<‘ats 
fb'' .’samni'i aimy iindei Daija Kban 
.and c ipttncM Tfttta (A D 1521), 100, 
population statistics, 178 
5 m orSini {Crotalaria juncea) Eom- 
b-jy hemp, 33 

Sandlmi't, Lard opens the Jamiao 
canal, 1899 , 317 

S iniaais tbeir numboi , 1S7, a Hindu 
mcridicant oidei, 187, then diess, 
religion cclib.icy, and diet, 187 
Sanj.M Jam Saniai, Samnia lulei, 
98-9 


Saon a laiicly of millet, 35, sown iiitli 
bajn and jtiaii, 232 , oaten by Hindus 
onfa'-tdaiH, 232, gioira as fodder, 
23"* 


^',\r {Phi (tfjmihs larL'’) a glass, 33, 10 
S’lro a catorpillai tliat attacks sngai- 
c me, 211 

Sardines {Chipca lonqireps) 05-0 
S n ifra? Khun, Kaliioia son of 
(llnilun Sbah.cuises the clo-jing of 
the 11 IS t India Company’s factoiies 
f^^Jl'att t and Auninga Bandai (A D, 
1>75) 119, ninideis bis coiincilloi 
Mir Bibramatid Ins son Sobdai (A 
1) 1771 01 1775^, lus flight and de- 
^ posit ton, 313 

Sulri/ (, tnal m the Conti.il Hadei- 
^ I'b id C inals distiict, ,310 311 
S *tt lb cin.il m till* Kaiachi Canals 
detect, In dyr\,29M, desenption, 299- 
3ii>, Kilt triflic, 300, ,nei undei 
<.uU'\alion coit of cle.iiance and 
!< \entii\ .I'fO 

S ;.‘ds d--c, ndmts of Hasan and 

Htirun 179, tlnai mimbi i, 379 . {lieu 
J 'igratfofi ftnm C.'ntr,a A*-! i, 37“ 

' <' ‘-'"Is in- t Ilngli-b ‘■diiioK, Ivaraelu 
i boid fo'ittd. d b\ C.ipt Pie.*da 
Pr], lui,tli~b si'bool founded in 
b;u^..pur b;, Cipt CobKmid. 173, 
j J ”1* ' - op* ni d in K It lebi m 
, >7t, •'elioob' opened in 1301 05, 


175, pi ogress fi'om 1884-1895, 470; 
st.iti«tics of schools 476 system of 
education, 477-478, classification of 
schools into Piimaiy, Middle and 
High 478, Go\ eminent, Municipal, 
Local Boaid and piiv ite schools, 178- 
479 , special schools, 479 , teaching of 
Onimukbi, Maiathi, Gu3aiati, Sans- 
kiit, Deianagii, Hmdu-Smdhi and 
Pei Sian, 479 

Seinde Distnct Dawk established by 
Su Baitle Fieie 147-148, 300, 

Scott, Lt -Col IValtei 259. 332 
Scj'thiaiis iniasiou of India, S7-S, 
the Jatb and Meds 87 
Sebaiwab canal 111 the Shikaipui 
Canals distiict, 272, desenption, 
annual cnltnation, cost ot cleaiance 
and leienue, 272 

Sebnan see undei Bonndaiies, 1 , hills, 
2, geology, 16, 23, buds 55, 57, 
histoiy, Sb. 88, 89, 92, 94, 95, 98, 100, 
102 105,107,115,116, Jokhias, 175, 
Nunn la-,, 178, Sabinas, 179, slukav- 
gahs, 202, soils, 223, Western Nai a, 
286, Aialinei, 1, 288, 289, loads, 
342, lailway budges, 347, laihvay 
st-ation 31S, post office, 361, fan, 
386, silk weaving, 393, manutactuio 
of Cl ape wine, 421 , taluka head-quai- 
tei, 508 

Seleuciis Nicatoi succeeds to Ales- 
andei's teiiitoiies in India, makes 
them o\ei to Chandiaguiita, 86 
Sens seiMce giants to \ilkige head- 
men 455 

Sesame used in natne cookeiy also 
evpoi ted. aiea cullnated, 31, method 
of c iiltivalion, 232 , laiieties gionn, 
232, seed leqimed pei atie, 232, 
hatvesting 232,e\poits, 380 
Seton, O.ipt negotiates a ti eaty with the 
Mils oi Sind (A D 1808), 119 
Settlement ot land leienue seien-jeav 
settlement made by ine.isniement of 
ciopsand comimitatiou of the Goiein- 
mont shaie into cash and le ising out 
/amindaii est.ife.s iiitioduced m 
1817 103, “louuhsinve} and softle- 
nien” of Sind, 403-101, classificaf mn 
of land aceoi ding to soils and facili- 
ties of uiigalion, fOi { 05 , "diflused 
1 ito” SI '.fern, 105 , failui e of scheme loi 
le.i'.iiig lands on i educed lump a'^sess- 
ment, 105,ieusion seftlemont, 105 iOO, 
iiile u girding Ktllov-. iOO, iiiiga- 
fional sottloinenl int.odu'ed J88J 3, 
fOO, 1 lies of .isse^smeiit, lOb-lOT, 
leiding feituies of the ing.ilion 
settlement, f07 
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SliahbaiKl n a town in the south of the 
Kai ichi dmti icfc founded and foitified 
])V Ghulani Siiah IC.ilhoia m A D 
171)2, 312, founeilj n sca-jioit, 50G 
Odii'i u'foruus uudor E.utboiukes 
6, CaihonatoofSoda, 79 ^ ’ 

Sh.vhah-ud-dm i^tahoinedan euiueioi of 
Dolln, no ^ 

Shah!)')/, Khan. Kauah Sii chief of the 
Buoti (iibo, 1 it, 3()9 
Sliahhecr Aii^lnin mlci of KandaKn, 
sciuK .u luy to un adc Chanduka ivhieh 
isdefealcd hy Samin.i jreueial, Daija 
Khan 9'), ea ptu i cs Tafcta (A D 1621) 
.ind 0‘'(,ihli':]ios tile Arghun dj nasty 
in Smd 300, cJiaiactoi of his lule, 
lOi 

Shahdad Khin, Tilpui spit itual guide 
ind iniht iiy chief of Yai 3Iuharuraad 
Ka I hoin ji,3 

SIr''h Hanm hianohof thcGliav canal. 
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Shah Ilu'SOin Idn/a Aighun lulei , 
succeeds Shahbeg , eaib tiammg, 
dofcits Jam Feioz and ends the 
bum ink djnasty , c iptnies Multan, 
nnades Cutch, 101 , assist s Humaynn , 
deposition of — , 103 , charactei of his 
nile, ]0i 

Sluh Jeiian son of Jehangii, Mughul 
empoioi , t.ikesicfugoinTatta, builds 
the Jama Musjid, 30G 
Sbaiial Muhammad, Kallioia giaudson 
of Adam Shah Kalhoia, 309 
Shah Pan.io can.il m the Western Kaia 
Canals disli icl, 290 

Sh.ih Shupi-ul-Mulk Amiv of Afghanis- 
tan , i in .ides Snid (A D 1792),tieaty 
of Shikaipui, 117 his second inva- 
sion of Smd (A F 1803), 118, 
an CMle in India, 123 ; enteie into 
a fieaty with the Biitish ielinc[uish- 
ing .ill claim o\ei Smd, 122 
Shaivas .i sect of Hinduism, 163 , com- 
liosed chiefly of Jogis, Sanmsis ana 
Gosains, 303 , foim of worship, IW 
Shaktas a sect of Hinduism , woismp- 
peis of Shakti, 161, compuse chiefly 
ilaiputs, Mails, 33bats, Sonais,Soolus, 
161, ditf.ient names imdei wlncii 
Sliakti IS known in 
IGl , esoteuc woiehip of Shakti, 1 • 
Shams-ud-dm Blt.tmish . 

empeioi,92, Inmgs Smd undei tlie 

thione of Delhi (A D 1235k , j 

Sheep Ooi lal ( Ovxs vignci) oi GadfouM 
on the Khiithai langeand PahinflS) 


found 


UIl UUti JXUljl UUttil x*-*-**©- 

61,ndli, the common feep, 

all over Smdh a«aert 

hills and the eastern deseit, 


254 blankets and saddle hags e-d 
woollen fabiics manufactured fr,_. 
U’ool, 254 , wool of Smd sheep of the 
plains evpoited as “ Smd wool*', 2-54; 
dumba oi fat-tailed sheep, 2-54. 
bbeths lecent conveits to Islam, 179; 

tbeii numbeis and lehgion, 179. 

Shei Muhammad, Talpui Muof'Hr- 
ptii Khas , 122 , attacks British fores 
undei Sn OhaiJes Kapier and is de- 
feated in the battle of Daho (A-D. 
1843), 132, eludes captuie, his forces 
acatteied by Oapt John Jacob; es- 
capes but finally sun endeis; peimit- 
ted to reside in Smd and is granted a 
pension, is appointed a K C S L, 
134 

Shias sect of Islam , histoncal origin 

159- 160 , the cieed of the Talpnm, 
Mughals, Khojas, Boiahs, a propor- 
tion of the Kalboias, Sayads and 
Baluchis, 160, two divisions of the 
off -shoots of the Ismaib SLia sect, 

160— 2 

Shikoiis then number, 187 , oiigm of 
tbe name, social and ntnal rela- 
tion to othei castes, 188, tbeir pro- 
fession, 188, 383 

Shikaipui founding of~(A D 1617), 
107, rule of the D.^udpoti-as in — 
108-110, Mil Bijai defeats the Afghans 
at—, 114, tieaty of Sbikaipur, {A D. 
1792), 117 , captuied by the Talpnrs 
(A D 1824), 118 , undei Afghan govei- 
nors, giowth of — into a great com- 
meicial city, commeicial lelations 
of__with Oential Asia, 119, 366, 367, 
893, thieatened by Banjifc Singh 
(A D 1836), 121, becomes a British 
mibtaiy base by a treaty with the 
Mas of Smd, 122, Bugti i aids, 143. 
169 mutiny at Shikarpur, loO , Bra- 
hms of-, 154, migration from Baln- 
chistanto-. 156, Bokhara 

and Samaikhand, 157, Aiya Samaj, 

167 Ohandias, 170 , Rinds, 172 , M«ih- 
ais 177, language 189-190, hoise-shou, 

204 253 , caits, 248, hoi^s, 252 . credit, 

340 . loads, 342 , post-offices, 361 , em- 
hioideiy m silk oi gold and silver 
thread, 396, manufactme of counfjy 
spiiits, 421, jail and jail manu^- 

fiom plague’ ^lioleia, 493, ciC 
w™fcal and veteimaiy dispenisy 
St02. ^ansfei ofthe distiictH^ 

Otbi refeWes “t lU IJ 

204 , 393, 116 , 507 , 5 }?, 
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Sh-oe-malnTig number of the population 
maintained by ^sboe-making, 3 89, 
socMs and mochas, 389, manufactuie 
of leather covers foi camel saddles, 
gaiteis, scabbaids, swoid belts, jesses 
and gauntlets for falconiy, 389, 390 
Sbiines of Lai Sbabbaz Kalandaii at 
Sebwan, 94, 97, 508, of Sbab Inaya- 
tullabSufi atJbok, ofPirMangbo: 
at Jimpii and Ladiun, 505 , of Shekh 
Tabu atUdeiolal,165, 507, ofKhwaja 
Ebizr at Eohri, 166, 507 
Sbuja-ul-Mulk see Sbab Sbuja-ul- 


Mulk 

Sit to or land ciabs 245. 

Silk weaving spinning, dyeing and 
weaving of silk once a famous indus- 
tiy in Sind, 393 , silk looms of Tatta, 
393, ancient tiade of Sind witb Kan- 
dabai, Bokbaia, Heiat and Tezd, 
in law silk and dye stuffs, 393 , lefer- 
ence by Lieut Postans (A D 1840) 
to trade with Bombay and Muscat 
m law silk, dyes, cocbiueal and lo- 
dung (madder) and lungis, 393, pie- 
sent state of silk weaving in Smd 
and articles manufactuied, 393, 
394 

Smd meanmgvOf tbeword, 1, bound- 
aries and aiea, 1; physical aspect and 
sceneiy, 1-2, bills, 2-3, riveis and 
cieeks, 3-5 , floods, 5-6 , ohmate and 
rainfall, 6 , earthquakes, 6-7 , cyclones, 
7-8, the Indus, 9-16 , geology, 16-29, 
botany, 30-40, foiests, 40-48, mam- 
malia, 48-53, buds, 53-59, reptiles, 
59-61 , fishes and sea fisheries, 61-71 , 
fiesh water fisheries, 71-77, mineral 
pioducts, 77-84, history, 85-153, pop- 
ulation, 154-219 , leligion, 159-167, 
Musalman tubes and castes, 168-180, 
Bindu tribes and castes, 180-188, 
language, 188-190, occupations 
190-191, dwellings, 191-192, diess, 
192-197, modeof bfe, 197-199, food, 
199-200, amusement, 200-204, festi- 
vals, 204-208 , customs, 208-218 , joint 
family system, 218, supeistitions, 218- 
219, agiicultuie, 220-257, iiiigation, 
258-328, rents, 329-330, puces, 330- 
332, wages, 332-334 , mateiial condi- 
tion, 334-335, indebtedness 335-339, 
credit, 339-340 , investment, 340, roads, 
341-343, tolls and femes, 343-344, 
rafiways, 344-353 ; waterways, 353- 
360, post and telegiaph, 360-365, 

boH ’ '’^®^gbts and measures, 

387-388, industnes; 388-400, land 
’ revenue, 401-419 , othei icvenue, 419- 
^438, criminal justice, 439-448, cume. 


443-448, civil justice, 448-450, legis* 
tiation, 450-451 , police, 451-456 , jails, 
456-457 , local funds, 458-464 , village 
sanitation, 464-465, municipalities, 
465-471 , cantonments, 471 , educa- 
tion, 472-479 , liteiacy, 4-80-481, litei- 
atnie, 481-485 , vital statistics, 486- 
489 piincipal diseases, 489-493 , vac- 
cination, 493-495, hospitals and dis- 
pensaiies, 495, administiation, 496- 
504, places of inteiest, 505-509, 
Native State, 510-519 
Sind Canal in the Shikaipur Canals 
district, its length and distiibutaries, 
278, descnption, dischaige, annual 
cultivation, duty, cost of cleaiance 
and levenue, 279 

Smd Piontier Regulation, 1892, 442- 
443, 450. 

Smdhi its stiuctuie, 188, its Sans- 
kiitic oiigin, 85,189, dialect of the 
Lai, 189, of the north ein talukas of 
theHydeiabad distiict, 189, of Shikai- 
pui,189, of northern Sind andpait 
of the Panjab, 189, of tbe Thai 
desert, 189, of IJbauio, 189 , numbeis 
according to census of 1901, speaking 
Smdhi, 190 , Arabic-Smdhi, 190 , Hin- 
du-Smdhi, 190 , adoption of an Arahio- 
Smdhi alphabet and recognition of 
Smdbi as the official veinaculai, 473- 
474, Smdhi poetiy, 483-485, lecent 
Smdhi liteiatuie, 485 
SmdhiB then numheis, 179. 

Sindhu classic name of the Indus, 1, 9 
Sindii foimeily a fiontiei post and 
custom-house of the Outch Govern- 
ment, 5 

Smgiun the pods of the hoise-iadish 
plant (Jlfonnpa pterygospe) ma), a 
country vegetable, 37 
Siraiki .or Jatki a dialect ^o£ Smdhi 
spoken in Noithein Sind by the Jats, 
Rinds, Lagharis and Abbassis, 189. 
Siias {Albizzia lebheL) 31, 46. 

Siiais teim applied to the Ealhoi5s 
and Talpuis, 116, also to settleis 
fiom the Punjab, 179, then language 
called Suaiki, 179 
Sii Cl eek . 15, 82 

Siiganda a port on the Sii cieek, 15, 
506 , salt deposits, 82, 432 , boat traffic 
and coasting trade, 356, 371 , customs 
revenue, 372, 430. 

Sno populai teim for Upper Smd, 1. 
SiBBU {Balbet gia Stssou) M 
Skylax explores the couise of the 
Indus, 85. 

Slaves tiade in — under nativeiule, 368. 
j Small-pox. 493. 
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an engineer jn 


Smitli, Major, R. E: 

Smd, 317. 

Smith, N H Bent to Hydeiahad to 
negotiate a tieafcy with the Mas of 
Sind. (A D 1809), 119 
Snakes Rapai {Ec)m cat inata) the com- 
monest venomous snake m Smd, 
Krait ( Hungat us cact ulcus and Bunqa. 
rus Sind anus), 60, eobia {Najainim- 
dians) and Russels viper ^F^jpcJa jiw- 
scllii), 61 , python, 61 , venomous sea 
snakes on the Sind coast, rewards 
foi the destiuction of snakes , number 
destioyed annually, 61. 

Snipe 57 

Sobdai son of Mir Baliiam, 113 
Sohdai Rhan son of Fateh Ah, Mu of 
Hyderabad, 222, 124 
Sobdar Khan son of Shfihu Eban, one 
of the chiefs of the Jamahs, 171 
Sobdai Khan, Malk sonof Malk Sai- 
dai Khan, chief of the Numnas, 178 
Sochis 01 shoe-makci s 389 
Soda see Caibonate of Soda 
Sodhas domniaut race of Ra 3 putoii- 
gm in the Tliai andPaikai distuct 
pi lor to the tunc of the Talpur Miis, 
337, liadition legal ding then migia* 
tion under Painia Sodha from TJjoem 
(A D 1226), 138, captine of foits at 
IJmeikot and Rattakot by Raima who 
establishes himself as Rana, 138, 
Humajun ofteied asylum at IJmerkot 
by a Sodha Rana (A D 1542), 138, 
levy b}' Sodha Ranas of a cess on Hin- 
du niai 1 lages , mtermaiiiagc of their 
women with othei castes , then pio- 
fession and lehgion, 187 
Soils • vai leties of Smd soil U/d? tdsi or 
soil containing chiefly insoluble sili- 
cates and sand, 221-222, JmcIio or soil 
leeulting fioin lecent inundation, 222, 
cliiki or pala oi haid, baked soil, which 
has been submeiged for a long time, 

222- 223 , 1 do, 1 de-ivdrt, oi soil eniiched 
by the detiitus of hill ton cuts, 223, 
7i,alar or land impiegnated with salts, 

223- 224. 

Sole (Syiiaptui a oneniahs) 65. 

Sonais 01 gold and silvei -snuths, Smdhi 

sonais belong to one oi three endo- 
gamous divisions, Sindlii, Maiwnn 
and Kachhi, 188, of Sudra origin, 
188 , then religion, diet and mode 
of disposal of then dead, 188, then 
numbers. 188 

Sonda-Hillaya band iiver embankment 
in tbe Kaiachi Canals district, 302, 

S p arr o wls i ufous-baoked sp ar i o w 

(P. ptj) rhonotus) ; 55, 
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Spices 38. 

Sijuurel palm squiii’el (8 cmm as nabiia- 
tum), 50 

Stack, Capt author of a Smdhi dic- 
tionaiy in the Devanagau chaiactei, 
474 

Stamps administiation of stamn ir- 
venue, 420, 602 

Sta,ihngs (Stut ma minor) 55 

Steele, C S Deputy Commissionei, 
Thar and Paikai 446 

Stevens, Capt present at the battle of 
Dabo, 133. 

St John Ambulance Association branch 
in the Khaiipui State, 518. 

Stone-fish 65. 

Stoiy, Major piesent at the battle of 
Dabo, 138 

Stucco woik painted stucco woik of 
Smd, 399-400 

Sufism a minoi sect of Islam, 162 

Sugai -cane { Sacaharum officinal um) cul- 
tivation, 38 pieparation of tbe field, 
planting, irrigation and weeding, 234, 
suboidmate ciops gioivn with it, 234 
hai vesting and crushing, 234, 389 , 
molasses, 234 , out- turn pei acie, 234 , 
sugai -cane pest, 244 

Sukkui hills, 2, 3, velocity of the Indus 
and measuiement of dischaige, 11, 12 , 
geology, 16, 17, 29 , the date palm, 36 , 
the tall {Daliergia sissoo), 45, buds, 
56 , snakes, 60, 61 , the pala, 73 , build- 
ing stone, 77, lime burning industiy, 
81, petioleum, 82, iistoucal notices, 
109, 110, 116, 118, 324, 126, 129, 142- 
152, population, 154, shrme of Khwaja 
Khizr, 166, Arya Samaj and Ohuich 
TVTissionaiy Society, 167 , language. 
190, soil, 221, 222, 224, carts, 248, 
n ligation, 282, 283 , lent of land, 330 , 
femes, 344, railways, 345, 346, the 
Lansdowne budge, 349,350, lailway 
woiks, 351-352, boat building, 354, 
395, legietration of boats, 358, post 
office, 360 , trade, 367, 374, 382, indus- 
tries, 389, 392, 393, assessment of 
garden lands, 406 , heieditaiy tenancy, 
411, distilleiies, 421, administration 
of tbe Excise department, 423, salt, 
434-436, administration of Justice, 

442, 450, legishation, 451, Po;kce.454, 
rails, 457, 502, municipality, 466, 468, 
470, education, 477, 

•nlscciip 491 492, choleia 493, vacci- 
nation,’ 494,’ civil hospital, 495 > 
head-quaiteis, 499, ecclesiastical, 503, 

to*' oJ In 


Other 

514. 


lefeiences 
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Sukkui-Bpgaii blind iivei embankment I 
m the Shikaxpui Canals distiicfc, 280 
iSnkkiu Canal in the G-bai Canals dis- 
tiict, length and taliikas triveised, 
281, desciiption, distiibntanes, aiea 
commanded and cultii ated, 282, finan- 
cial lesnlts, 283 

Sukkm disbiict floods, 5,280, foiests, 
40,45, buds, 56, snakes, 60, 61 , wild 
animals, 48, 49 , peti oleum, 82 , popu- 
lation, 154, Musalman castes and 
tubas, 170, 173, 176, 177, language, 
190, food, 199, aiable land, 220, piin- 
oipal Cl ops, 226, live stock, 249, canals 
and embankmants 270, 272, 273 275, 
276, 278, 280, 281, 283, 284, 324, lents, 
329, puces, 331-332, lailways, 345, 
346, 349, post offices, 361, tiade, 
367, 374, 382 , industiies, 81, 354, 395, 
400, landievenne, 406, 411,413,414, 
e\cise-liqnoi, 421, 422, salt, 434-436, 
administiation of justice, 442, 450, 

Cl ime, 444 , police 453 , jails, 457, 502 , 
municipalities, 466, 468 470, educa- 
tion and liteiacy, 477, 481 , Mtal sta- 
tistics, 488, piincipal diseases, 491- 
493, vaccination, 494, foimation of 
the distiict, 496, 498, bead-quaiteis 
and distiict administiation, 499, leve- 
nue sub-divisions 500, places of mtei- 
est, 507, 608 Othei lefeiences, 510, 
511 

Snraias a Musalman tube of Rajput 
oiigin, 95, 180-lSl , then use, 95, 96, 
then lule in Tatta (A D 1321-1351), 

97, numbei of Sumias in Sind, 180, 
mostly wasbei-men and dyeis bv 
ptofession, 180 

Sums sect of Islam, bistoi ical oi igin, 
159-160, the Cl eed of the bulk of the 
population of Sind, 160 

Superstitions 218-219 

Supaia town neai Basseiii conjectuied 
to be tbe Ophii of Sciiptuie, 1 

(Gijlmom quUntum, C znteiiup- 
tiim and C commeisonmi) sea fishes, 

65 

Swami Nsiayan a sect of Vishnu wor- 
shippei 8, composed chiefly of Kachhi 
mtisans, 163, then woiship of 
Krishna and Radha, 163 

Swans [Gy gnus oloi) 57-8 

T 

Taimui 01 Tameilane 98 

TaV, Capt piesent at the battle of 
•Dabo, 133 

Tali(Rdtci^ia sissoo). a valuable tim- 

pai, 4 6, 


Talpiiis use of the TAlpuis uiidei Miv 
Shahdad Khaii, T.ilpui , spii itu.il guide 
and militaiy chief ot Yai Mahom- 
ed Kalhoia, and Ins son Mil 
Bahiain councilloi of Ghurtni Shah 
Kaihoia, l]3,MuB]jai Tnlpui son 
ot Mn Bahiain defeats Gliulam Habi 
Kalhoiu, nun del of Mn Bijai and 
flight of Abdul N.ibi Kalhoin, 114 , 
minder of Mu Abdullah and Mn 
Patch Khan (A D 1783), Kalhoia 
ai my defeated byMii Patch All Khan 
Tnlpui at Halani, Patch Ah Khan 
appointed lulei of Sind by Taimm 
Shah (A D 1783). 115, Sohiab Khan 
Talpui asseits his independence at 
Khan pin, 117, lecognition of Pateh 
All Khan as lulci , Patch Ah Khan 
shaies his i ule with his thiee bi othei s, 
Mils Gliulam Ah, Kaiam Ah and 
Muiad Ah, at Hydeiabad, Mn Tha- 
lah Khan rules at Miipur Khas, 
Taljnns lecovei Kaiachi fioni the 
Khan of Kalat (A D 1795), build 
foits at Patchgailiand Islamkot, cap- 
tuie Shikaipm 118, Mir Patch Ah 
Khan leceives JBiitish mission nndei 
Ml Nathan Ciow (A D 1779), 119, 
HydeiAbAd Mils leceive Biitish mis- 
sion nndei Mi N H Smith, 
obstiuct Sir Alev Binnes passage 
ujj the Indus, 120, Mu Rustam le- 
ceives Biitish mission , Miis con- 
clude treaties w ith the Bi itish opening 
up the Indus to tiade (A D 1820), 
Ranjit Singh invades Sindh (A D 
1836) and Mas accept Bi itish media- 
tion, 121, Loid Anckl.md demands 
the passage of Biitish troops tlnough 
Sind and permission to occupy Shikai- 
pui and othei teuitory as a militaiy 
base, lesistance of tbe Mas to the 
demand, 122, destiiiction of tbe 
foit at Manoia and occupation of 
Kaiacbi , tieaty with Mas of Hydei- 
abnd (A D 1839), Mu Rustam of 
Kbaiipiu concludes a tieaty plac- 
ing bis teiutoiies nndei Biitish pio- 
tection and engaging to assist the 
liassage ot tioops and topeimitthe 
occupation of Biikkui , passage of 
tioojis tlnough Smd undei Six John 
Keane, 124, appointment of Sii Ohailes 
Napiei to settle tieaty wuth the Mas, 
125, Mu All Muiad defeats Rustam 
and Nasn Khan compels them to sign 
the tieaty of Naotvahai , seeks tbe 
intei i ention of Su Chai les N apiei , 126 ; 
Rustam lesigns the chieftainship and, 
escapes to the desert, 127^ Miv 
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and staff, 365; cable ship “Patrick 
Stewai 6,” 365. 

Telephones 365 

Tenuies classes in possession ot land, 
409-10, tenants-at-will, 409 , tenants 
possessiag a light of occupancy, 
viauTUsi hati oi hei editary tenant, 
410, oiigin of the tenancy, 410-1, 
piopeiietary lights of large zamin- 
dais to lands in Sind, 411, posi- 
tion of large zamindais undei native 
lulers of Sind, 411-2, nndei Biitish 
1 ule, 412 , Zapo oi customaiy chaige 
on cultivation levied by zamindais 
fiom cultivators, 412-4, suivey tenuie 
and the lestricted tenuie, 414-5, 
occupancies confeired by Bombay 
Act III of 1899 in the aiea iingated 
by the Jamrao, Dad and Nasi at 
canals* 415, classes of alienations, 
416, jagtrs, 417-8, pattadari giants, 
418, gaiden giants, 418-9, huris oi 
tree giants and sens or village 
seivice giants, 419, size of holdings, 
414 

Thar canal m the Eastern Naia 
Canals distiict, 326 

Thai ell a dialect of Sindbi spoken in 
the Thai desei t, 189 

Thai and Parkai district in Sind , 
eai thquakes, 6 , geology, 27 , lac, 39 , 
foiests, 40, buds, 57, leptiles, 60, 61 , 
mineral products, 78, 83, histoiy of — 
undei Sodhas, 137-138, undei the 
Kalhol^s andTalpuis, 138, undei the 
Political Agent at Bhuj, 130,incoi- 
poiatedin Sind (A D 1856), 138 , 

496, Sodha discontent, (A D 1864) 
and Koli levolt (A D 1859), 139, 

497, population, 154, 155 , migiation, 
156, Jains, 166, Baluchis, 169, 171, 
Bhils, 182, Chiians and Dtieds,, 183 , 
ICiiais and KoKs, 185, language, 189, 
190, diess, 195, food, 199, aiable 
land, 220, soil, 221, 222, 224, piincipal 
crops, 226-227 , methods of cultiva- 
tion, 231, 235, 236 , live-stock, 249, 250, 
253, 254, famine, 255, 256, iiiigation, 
309, 310, 316, 319, 320 , puces, 331, 332 , 
indebtedness, 337, post offices, 360, 
361,tiade, 382,384, mdustiies, 389, 
391, 394, 397 , special local land 
levenue aiiangements, 4.07, coloniza- 

’ opium, 426 , salt revenue, 
432,435, 436, administiation of cii- 

of civil justice, 
449, ciiminal tribes, 444-447 , police, 
453,454, local funds, 459, liteiacy, 
4b0, vital statistics 487, 488, 489, 
cholera, 492, tormation of the district, 


497 ; tenitonal changes, 498, distiicfc 
administration, 499, revenue sub- 
divisions and talukas, 500 , places of 
intei est, 508, 509 
Theosophy 167. 

Tigeis 48 

Timheis list of timbeis giown in Sind, 
31, 32, description of the principal 
timheis, 44-46 , annual out-tum, 47 
Tobacco (Nicohana tahacum) cultiva- 
tion, 38 , method of cultivation, 235,236. 
Tolls load tolls, 343 
Tombs of Shekb Abu Tuiab at Gnjo, 
91 , of Lai Shabbiz Kalandaii at Seb- 
•wan, 94, 97, on the Makh hills, 97, 
of Muza Isa Tat khan, 105 , of Mii/a 
Ghazi Beg, 106 , of Tai Muhammad 
Kalhoi h at Khudahad, 109, of Ghulam 
Shah Kalhoit at Btydeitbad, 113, of 
Mu Shahdad Khan, Ttlpui , atShahpur 
in Sakiand taluka, 113, of Mu Patch 
All Khan at Khudabad, 118, of Shekh 
Tahir at Ddeiolal, 165, atMuggei Pii, 
219, of Ahan Shah at Ladiun, of 
Shekh Hnji Tuiabi at Mirpur Sakio, 
and of Mughal and Bhin at Mughul- 
bin, 505, of Edwaid Cooke on the 
Makli hills, of Nur Muhammad Kal- 
horh at Daulatpui , of Makhdums 
Nuh and Mii Muhammad at Hala, 
506, of Shakai Ganj and Kbatal-ud- 
dm Shah at Aroi , of Khau-ud-din 
and Adam Shah at Sukkui, 507, of 
Shah Muhammad Kalhoih atKambai , 
of Kazi Buihanudin and Nasii Mu- 
hammad Kalhoit atKhaiipui Nathan 
Shah, of Shah Bahai a at Laikana, 
of Gen John Jacob at Jacohabad, 508. 
Tditoises 59, 245 
Tiackeis see undei Pagis 
Ti ade histoi y of the ti ade of Smd, 365- 
367, maiitimetiade undex theTalpnv 
luleis, 367-368, pi ogiess undei Biitish 
lule, 368-372, lailboine tiade, 372-373, 
ti ade by road, 373-374 , charactei and 
couise of tiade, 374 , statistics of pim- 
cipal expoits 374-379, of piineipal 
impoits, 380-381, piincipal articles of 
expoit wheat, 381-382, cotton and 
oil-seeds 382, wool 382-383, i ice and 
indigo, 383 , hides and skins, 383-384 , 
animal bones, 384 , land tiade of Thar 
and Paikai, 384, piincipal impoits 
f I om foieign countiies and otbei In- 
dian poits, 384-385, of the Kbaii-pur 
State, 515 

Tievoi, Six Artbm Commissioner in 
Smd (1889-1891), 152 
Trevoi, Col. E W Oommissionei m 
Smd (1890-1891), 152, 
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Ttn sliian a ci eek in the Indus delta, 15 

Tuinei, Col Blois, R E* 269. 

Twigg, C.ipt. H J. R account of cai - 
pet nicabug industiy inBubtk quoted 
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Uch ancient name of Iskandah, the 
capital of a govei noi undei the Hindu 
dynasty of Sind, SS 

tJnieikot hiids, 55, 56, snakes, 60, 
Huttiayun at Umerkob, 102, 103, Nadu 
Shah maiches on — , 110 , ceded to 
the Raja of Jodhpui by Alidul Nabi 
Kalhoia, 114, Afghan .iimy undei 
Madid Khan invades — 115 , taken 
by the Talpuia fiom the Raja of 
Jodhpui fA. D 1813), 118, the Ran as 
of TJmei kot, 137, 187, soil, 222 , loads, 
313 , post office, 361, telegiaph, 363, 
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wai shippers of Vishnu or 
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pohi, silier and precious stones, 387, 
liquid mcasuie, 337, measuies for 
grim and seeds, 388, IJuuar, 388, 
m*’ isuiement of cloth by qaz and hath, 
3S3, of cat pets, matting and glass, 
3SS , of stones, mason ly-n oik and 
timber, 388, of land, 388, the 3 ueb, 
3=8 

Wells irngalion by ivells in Smd, 264 
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Wheat {Tnticim vulgans) acreage 
rultnated, 35, exports, 35 , distiicts 
in ahull gioT.’n, 226, piepaiation of 
the field, 236 , di died and bioad-casted 
vrlioat, 236, seed leqmied pei acie, 
21h, peiiod of soaing and reaping, 
230,1 igos of leapois, 236, out-tinn, 
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Whittle, C iptam 133 
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Woodburn, Lra 3 or . 133 
Woodcocks 57 

Wool exports and. imports of — 377-382 
Woollen textiles manufacture of rugs, 
sacking and blankets, 391 , of wool- 
len pile caipets in Bubak, 391-392, 
of carpets in jail at Sukkui, Hyder- 
abad and Kaiacbi, 392-393, of caipets 
in the Giles Carpet Factory at Khau- 
pm, 515. 
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Xar Mubammad Khan chief of the 
Rind tribe in Sind, 172 
Tai MnbammadKban, Kalhorfi defeats 
the Panwhais and captuies Laikaiia, 
appointed govei nor of Sibi undei the 
title of Khuda Yai Khan , died lA D 
1718) and bmied at Khudabad 109 
Tounghusband, A D Commissioner- 
in-Smd, 153 
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Zamindais feudal and patiiaichal 
autboiity of zammdais under pie- 
Biitisb rule, 336 , custom of Inpo, 336, 
412-414, expropriation of — since the 
intioduction of Civil Oomts in 1866, 
336-337 , principal causes of indebted- 
ness 337, Bncuinbeied Estates Acts 
1876, 1881 and 1896, 337-338, Deccan 
Agiicultuiists Relief Act, 339, effect 
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